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PREFACE 


The  acknowledgements  which  I  have  to  make  this  year  all  mark 
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Mr.  George  Kirk  and  to  Miss  Denise  Folliot.  There  are  others,  too,  whose 
advice  and  criticism  on  different  sections  of  this  book  have  been  of  the 
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as  well  as  a  material  help. 

The  reappearance  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  Survey  has  exposed  a  par¬ 
ticular  disability  in  my  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  script.  The  Survey  adopted 
many  years  ago  a  system  of  transliteration  for  Arabic  and  Turkish  names 
and  in  most  cases  all  that  I  have  to  do  is  to  turn  to  pre-war  volumes  and 
copy  the  renderings  which  I  find  there,  but  new  names  occur  and  with 
these  I  may  sometimes  in  my  ignorance  deviate  from  the  system.  I  confess 
to  not  feeling  as  much  put  out  by  this  as  the  purist  might  wish. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  THE  THREE 
WORLD  MAPS 

The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
arena  of  international  affairs  during  and  since  the  second  World  War. 

Down  to  1 940,  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  Admiral  King’s  achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific  transformed  this  oblong  into  a 
continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The  conquest,  since 
then,  of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt 
round  the  globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge, 
into  three-quarters  of  a  sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a 
still  untraversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened 
by  the  other  surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts,  east,  west,  and  north, 
whereas,  before  1940,  no  Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two 
fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a  ‘central’  Power,  such  as  France 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to  1945. 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in 
international  affairs.  It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly, 
that  it  is  not  easily  grasped,  or  taken  into  account.  The  purpose  of  these 
maps  is  to  make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s  habitat  visible  to 
the  eye. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  year  1952  there  was  no  marked  change  of  course  in  the  policies 
of  the  principal  Powers.  Publicly  expressed  sentiments  continued  to  be 
markedly  hostile  and  distrustful  on  both  sides  and  actions  conformed  to 
this  mood.  The  year  was  one  of  progress,  if  progress  is  defined  as  per¬ 
severance  in  a  set  course,  but  in  the  west  at  any  rate  this  sort  of  progress 
was  a  matter  for  apprehension  as  well  as  for  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  matter  for  satisfaction  in  that  rearmament  had  been  widely 
accepted  as  a  necessary  evil,  rearmament  was  proceeding,  and  rearma¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  the  principal  factor  in  removing  the  likelihood  and  the 
fear  of  further  Russian  expansion  in  Europe  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  The 
western  policies  which  were  embodied  in  the  Brussels  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaties  had  had  two  principal  objects — the  immediate  object  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  piecemeal  extension  of  Russian  power  by  such  measures  as 
the  Prague  coup  in  February  1948,  and  the  ulterior  object  of  reaching  a 
general  settlement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  so  in  effect  making  a  new  peace 
treaty  to  end  an  undeclared  war.  The  immediate  object  was  called  con¬ 
tainment  and  it  was  achieved,  notably  over  Berlin  in  1949  and  in  Korea 
by  a  hair’s  breadth  in  1 950-1.  Whether  the  revival  and  display  of  western 
military  might  were  alone  responsible  for  checking  the  Russians  cannot 
at  this  date  be  finally  determined.  Marshal  Stalin’s  Fabianism  probably 
had  many  causes.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  Hitler  in  the 
thirties,  Marshal  Stalin  had  resolved  to  precipitate  a  war  in  the  near 
future ;  there  were  in  fact  reasons  to  suppose  the  contrary.  Russian  designs, 
and  the  internal  Russian  forces  which  conditioned  Russian  external 
policy,  were  guesswork  in  the  west  (although  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  intelligent  guesses  and  silly  ones),  but  Marshal  Stalin  might  well 
conclude  that  the  best  policy  was  a  waiting  one,  whether  the  west  rearmed 
or  not.  He  expected  growing  tension,  even  war,  between  the  capitalist 
countries;  a  slump  in  the  U.S.A.  could  do  more  for  his  cause  than  any 
coup  in  a  minor  capital;  there  were  plenty  of  opportunities  for  sowing  dis¬ 
sension  in  the  rival  camp,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  rearmament  of 
Germany,  and  western  policies  towards  China;  the  prospects  and  the 
problems  created  by  communist  victory  in  China  might  counsel  pause  in 
Europe;  and  other  reasons  could  be  found  for  concluding  that  for  the  time 
being  the  Kremlin  would  be  wise  to  stop  reaping  in  Europe  and  revert  to 
sowing.  Yet  for  all  this  the  record  strongly  suggested  that  the  decisive 
cause  of  the  Russian  halt  was  western  strength.  The  real  barrier  was  the 
risk  of  war.  It  is  no  wild  surmise  to  say  that  containment  succeeded 
primarily  because  Moscow  was  not  willing  to  risk  war  against  an  enemy 
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who  could  not  be  defeated,  as  the  opposition  in  Czechoslovakia  had  been 
defeated,  in  a  couple  of  days;  and  because  Moscow  knew  that  the  Russian 
armed  forces  could  not  go  into  battle  without  all  the  world  joining  issue. 
There  was  therefore  a  standstill  in  Europe,  and  if  in  Asia  the  situation  was 
different  and  the  western  Powers  there  had  to  contain  by  force  instead  of 
merely  by  the  threat  of  force,  the  reason  lay  in  this:  that  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  Power  dared  to  risk  armed  intervention,  correctly  calculating  that 
the  western  fear  of  a  general  war  would  induce  the  western  Powers  to 
restrict  the  struggle  to  Korea  and  leave  China  itself  immune  despite  its 
formal  indictment  by  the  United  Nations  as  an  aggressor.  The  west  was 
no  less  anxious  than  the  U.S.S.R.  to  keep  Russian  forces  out  of  war  and 
it  lay  therefore  in  Moscow’s  power  to  confer  on  China  an  immunity  and 
freedom  of  action  which  Moscow  did  not  itself  enjoy.1  Hence  the  curious 
phenomenon  in  Asia  of  a  war  which  was  not  so  much  a  local  war  as  a 
localized  general  war. 

But  if  the  western  policy  of  rearmament  achieved  its  first  object,  little 
observable  progress  was  made  towards  the  second.  The  western  Powers 
succeeded  in  getting  on  terms  with  their  enemy,  in  holding  a  line  in 
Europe  and  in  restoring  one  in  Korea;  of  general  peace  in  either  continent 
there  was,  however,  no  sign.  Western  rearmament  had  been  regarded  as 
a  preliminary  to  peace  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  a  settlement  was 
unlikely  so  long  as  the  one  side,  the  communist,  retained  a  powerful, 
immediate,  material  superiority  of  armed  force.  In  these  circumstances, 
western  statesmen  argued,  there  was  no  reason  why  Moscow  should  heed 
western  invitations  to  talk  and  settle;  there  was  no  point  in  pitching  a 
piping  treble  against  a  rumbling  bass;  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  restore 
western  strength  and  so  earn  the  respect  of  the  adversary,  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  the  ability  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms.  The  force  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  was  readily  apparent  and  needed  no  insistence.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  three  things  to  be  said  about  it  which,  while  they  did  not  dismantle 
it,  revealed  certain  weaknesses  and  suggested  why  the  second  object  of 
western  policy  seemed  as  distant  as  ever  when  these  words  were  being 
written  in  1953. 

The  first  was  this :  the  policy  of  building  up  strength  with  a  view  to 
negotiation  between  rivals  of  approximately  equal  strength  rested  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  when  this  equality  had  been 
reached.  But  this  was  hardly  possible.  Quite  apart  from  the  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  military  establishments,  strength  in  this  context  was  not  a 
simple  mathematical  equation;  it  included  considerations  of  geography, 
internal  and  external  political  factors,  the  rate  of  scientific  advance  and 
industrial  expansion,  and  completely  imponderable  and  unpredictable 

1  This  point  is  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hudson  in  Questions  of  East  and  West  (London,  Odhams, 
1953).  PP-  183-4. 
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elements  such  as  states  of  mind,  well  or  ill  founded.  Further,  the  success 
of  the  policy  required,  not  that  the  two  sides  should  be  equally  strong,  but 
that  they  should  think  themselves  so  at  the  same  moment.  The  west, 
which,  despite  its  lead  in  the  atomic  arm,  regarded  itself  as  the  weaker  of 
the  antagonists,  labouring  to  catch  up,  might  not  hope  to  reach  a  settle¬ 
ment  until  it  had  reached  this  parity.  If  it  tried  to  settle  too  soon,  then 
ex  hypothesi  the  attempt  would  fail.  But  similarly,  if  it  overshot  the  mark 
and  became  the  stronger  party,  then  mutatis  mutandis  the  attempt  would 
fail  too.  In  practice  both  sides  strengthened  themselves  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  each  believed  itself  to  be  either  too  weak  to  go  to  a  conference 
without  risk  or  too  strong  to  need  to  confer  at  all. 

Secondly,  the  policy  of  settlement  by  rearmament,  of  peace  through 
strength,  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  military  strength.  This  was 
natural,  for  the  western  alliance  had  been  formed  in  response  to  fear  of 
Russian  military  strength  and  alarm  at  western  disarmament.  It  was 
recognized,  both  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  itself  and  in  the  statements 
of  western  politicians  and  generals,  that  military  strength  was  not  the  only 
kind  of  strength  required  and  that  the  military  effort  could  have  deleterious 
effects  on  other  sinews;  there  was  a  problem  of  balance.  But  the  problem 
was  never  happily  solved — probably  it  could  not  be — and  it  became 
increasingly  clamant  as  the  fears  of  1948-9  abated.  These  fears  had 
created  the  western  alliance  and  sanctioned  the  policy  of  rearmament 
with  its  vast  diversion  of  effort  from  butter  to  guns.  The  policy  was 
represented  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  the  necessity  of  evil  is  not  easily 
accepted  by  the  human  mind  except  under  the  compulsion  of  fear,  and 
as  the  fear  became  smaller,  so  the  acceptance  became  less  unquestioning. 
While  only  a  negligible  handful  of  non-communists  seconded  the  com¬ 
munists’  root  and  branch  attack  on  the  policy,  more  questioned  its  appli¬ 
cation  and  many  more  began  to  feel  that  uneasiness  for  which  the  hostile 
propagandist  is  ever  on  the  alert.  European  critics  complained  that  the 
balance  was  ill  adjusted,  that  preoccupation  with  military  strength  was 
leading  to  the  undue  relegation  of  such  other  things  as  domestic  standards 
of  living  or  the  claims  of  dependent  overseas  territories,  and  that  this 
neglect  would  in  the  end  more  than  offset  the  gain  from  the  accumulation 
of  bombs,  aircraft  and  divisions:  that,  in  short,  the  policy  should  be  one  of 
invigoration  and  not  merely  rearmament,  and  that  the  current  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  was  producing  rearmament  indeed  but  no  over-all 
increase  of  strength.  Events  in  Indo-China,  Malaya,  Kenya  and  North- 
West  Africa,  not  to  mention  the  seemingly  chronic  political  and  economic 
indisposition  of  France,  lent  colour  to  the  view  that  the  alliance  might 
even  be  getting  weaker  and  not  stronger.  It  was  conceded  by  most  of  the 
critics  that  military  strength  was  essential  in  the  circumstances,  but  it  was 
argued  that  in  any  contest  with  a  communist  Power  social  justice  was  no 
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less  essential.  If  to  begin  with  one  of  these  essentials  had  to  be  given 
priority  over  the  other,  most  would  give  it  to  military  strength,  but  it 
needed  but  a  small  return  of  confidence  in  western  might  to  revive  the 
insistence  on  social  justice,  and  as  rearmament  proceeded,  so  did  this 
insistence  increase  commensurately. 

Moreover,  these  questionings  themselves  contributed  to  a  further 
weakening  of  the  western  alliance  and  therefore — it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose — to  a  corresponding  disinclination  on  the  other  side  to  come  to 
terms,  for  the  European  critics  combined  their  genuine  misgivings  with 
attacks,  sometimes  prejudiced  attacks,  on  the  U.S.A.  As  the  dominant 
partner  in  the  alliance  the  U.S.A.  offered  in  any  case  an  obvious  target, 
at  which  resentment  and  jealousy  as  well  as  honest  criticism  might  aim 
their  darts,  but  besides  this  the  target  drew  a  hotter  fire  owing  to  a  special 
and  fortuitous  circumstance.  Whereas  European  fears  were  on  the  whole 
abating  in  the  years  1949-52,  in  the  U.S.A.  emotions  did  not  become 
calmer.  On  the  contrary,  anti-communism  became  in  some  American 
quarters  almost  as  hysterical  as  in  Hitler’s  Germany  and  Mussolini’s  Italy. 
Hence  a  division  between  American  and  European  opinion  and  tempers 
which  threatened  the  uniformity  of  American  and  European  policies.  The 
leadership  of  the  alliance  belonged  in  the  nature  of  things  to  the  U.S.A. 
At  a  time  when  the  changing  mood  of  Europe  placed  on  the  leaders  an 
obligation  to  provide  a  new  inspiration  in  place  of  fear,  the  American 
mood  did  not  yet  require  any  such  alternative  emotion.  The  estrangement 
was  transformed  from  awkwardness  to  seriousness  by  the  almost  incredible 
licence  of  political  mountebanks  in  the  U.S.A.,  whose  antics  discredited 
the  U.S.A.  the  more  because  the  struggle  between  east  and  west  had  been 
so  sedulously  represented  as  an  ideological  struggle  in  which  the  U.S.A. 
claimed  to  lead  what  Europe  called  liberalism. 

There  was  also  a  third  factor  operating  against  a  general  settlement 
between  east  and  west  arising  out  of  a  balance  of  forces.  This  was  the  fact 
that  what  the  western  Powers  wanted  in  Europe  was  to  undo  what  had 
been  done,  to  expunge  Russian  post-war  advances,  and  to  confine  Russian 
influence  to  a  sphere  much  smaller  than  that  which  it  had  won  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war.  To  achieve  this  by  negotiation  the  western  Powers 
must  offer  the  Kremlin  a  tempting  quid,  pro  quo.  At  first  they  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  offer.  By  1952  they  had  something  to  offer,  which  the 
Russians  in  their  turn  wanted  to  undo — the  apparatus  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  But  the  west  was  certainly  not  making  the  offer,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  play  Samson  to  a  Russian  Delilah  without  benefit  of 
the  last  act.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  side  was  ready  for 
a  barter  agreement  by  which  the  one  would  give  freedom  to  central  and 
eastern  Europe  and  the  other  would  scrap  the  achievements  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  Therefore,  although  the  western  Powers  were  in  general 
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anxious  for  a  settlement  and  were  trying  to  create  conditions  favourable 
to  the  discussion  of  a  settlement,  they  could  hardly  devise  terms  likely  to 
be  acceptable  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  U.S.S.R.  A  settlement  was 
not  an  end  in  itself:  the  western  Powers  were  never  so  weak  as  to  be  forced 
to  that  view.  What  they  wanted  was  a  settlement  which  would  involve  a 
Russian  retreat,  but  there  was  little  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  could  be  obtained  except  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  In  that 
case  an  equality  of  strength,  although  sufficient  for  containment,  would 
not  be  enough.  Equality  of  strength  sufficed  only  for  a  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  existing  positions,  and  such  a  settlement  was  not  what  the  west 
wanted.  The  western  Powers,  in  other  words,  wanted  not  so  much  a 
settlement  as  a  victory,  but  they  were  trying  to  win  a  victory  by  methods 
appropriate  to  something  less  ambitious  and  less  dangerous.  They  wanted 
a  Versailles;  they  were  acting  as  though  their  goal  were  Utrecht. 

These  then  were  the  three  principal  difficulties  besetting  western  policy : 
the  difficulty  of  judging  the  right  degree  of  rearmament  in  relation  to  the 
enemy’s  strength,  the  conflict  between  guns  and  butter,  and  the  confusion 
between  a  settlement  on  the  basis  uti  possidetis  and  a  reversion  to  the  status 
quo  ante  1945-8.  There  was  also  a  circumstance  of  an  unusual  kind  which 
made  negotiation  preternaturally  difficult  and  gave  to  the  exchanges 
between  the  two  sides  legal  rather  than  diplomatic  characteristics. 
Whether  in  formal  notes  or  in  speeches  indirectly  addressed  to  one 
another,  leaders  on  both  sides  seemed  more  concerned  to  state  a  claim, 
defend,  argue  and  rebut  than  to  probe,  manoeuvre  or  discuss;  they  stood 
firm,  they  did  not  shift.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this,  including  the 
ideological  aspects  of  the  struggle,  but  perhaps  the  most  significant  was 
the  fact  that  there  were,  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  of  power,  two  states 
only.  This  had  never  happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  since 
Great  Powers  had  been  in  constant  contact  with  one  another.  Different 
tests  can  be  devised  for  determining  what  is  a  Great  Power  and  the  number 
of  Great  Powers  existing  at  a  given  time  will  vary  according  to  the  test 
applied,  but  by  any  reckoning  there  were  several  Great  Powers  of  equal 
status  on  the  eve  of  each  of  the  World  Wars,  while  after  1945  there  were 
two  which  outclassed  all  the  rest.  This  change  from  a  multilateral  to  a 
bipolar  pattern  of  world  power  had  far-reaching  practical  consequences. 
The  behaviour  of  a  Great  Power  in  a  world  of  many  Powers  must  be 
different  from  its  behaviour  in  a  world  of  only  two :  the  attitudes  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  many-cornered  contest  are  not  the  same  as  those  appropriate 
to  a  straight  fight.  In  a  world  of  many  Powers  no  one  Power  is  quite  sure 
that  a  given  other  Power  will  be  an  enemy  in  all  circumstances;  no  one 
Power  is  certainly  and  absolutely  hostile  to  any  other  Power — even  in 
July  and  August  1914  the  combinations  of  the  Powers  in  an  imminent  war 
were  in  doubt.  This  uncertainty  was  both  a  logical  product  of  the  multiple 
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division  of  power  and  an  incentive  to  genuine  diplomatic  activity,  as 
opposed  to  political  duelling.  In  peace  it  made  for  elasticity  and  give- 
and-take;  the  pattern  of  power  was  a  moving  pattern;  statesmen  had  to 
be,  among  other  things,  diplomats,  and  it  was  part  of  their  business  to  keep 
the  pattern  moving.  There  was  no  factor  in  the  relations  between  the 
Powers  which  they  could  afford  to  regard  as  immutable  or  constant  even 
over  a  period  of  quite  a  few  years.  But  in  a  bipolar  world  the  relations 
between  the  two  giants  so  rule  all  other  events  that  they  appear  to  be  the 
basic  data  of  the  situation  and  so  immutable.  Russo-American  hostility 
thus  came  to  be  taken  for  granted;  to  attempt  to  change  it  was  to  go 
against  the  nature  of  things,  and  this  was  a  waste  of  time  in  which  practical 
men  of  affairs  did  not  indulge.  Circumstances  were  therefore  peculiarly 
inimical  to  discussions  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  attempts  to 
initiate  such  discussions  were  generally  regarded  as  ruses  de  guerre. 

If  Russo-American  hostility  was  part  of  the  data  in  the  situation,  it  was 
not  quite  so  obvious  whether  the  attitudes  of  the  next  major  Powers — 
Great  Britain  and  China — were  equally  fixed  and  certain.  On  any  dis¬ 
passionate  view  both  these  Powers  were  in  fact  committed,  and  occupied 
positions  of  great  importance  and  eminence  in  the  rival  camps,  but  neither 
side  could  wholly  dismiss  from  its  calculations  the  possibility  of  dissension 
among  its  enemies.  Moscow  made  the  most  of  every  anti-American  dis- 
gruntlement  nursed  by  Great  Britain  or  the  European  members  of  NATO, 
while  on  the  other  side  hopes  of  weaning  China  away  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
although  much  attenuated,  survived  some  very  disillusioning  experiences. 
Moscow,  actively  in  the  European  theatre,  and  the  west,  wistfully  in  the 
Asian  theatre,  hoped  for  cracks  to  open  in  the  opposing  alliance.  Yet 
Yugoslavia’s  crossing  of  the  line  between  the  camps  seemed  likely  to 
remain  a  singular  phenomenon  for  some  time  to  come.  In  Asia  Marshal 
Stalin’s  attitude  towards  China  and  President  Mao  was,  of  course,  un¬ 
known.  Marshal  Stalin  had  less  cause  to  worry  about  China  than  his 
successors  would  have,  partly  because  of  his  undisputed  personal  eminence 
in  the  communist  world  and  partly  because  his  mortal  term  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  soon  reach  its  end.  In  the  short  run  the  relations  between 
two  allied  Powers,  neither  of  which  has  any  other  ally  of  value,  must 
remain  at  the  very  least  equable.  Moscow  had  been  rescued  from  isola¬ 
tion  by  the  victories  of  the  Chinese  communists  and  must  desire  that  its 
ally  be  strong,  even  if  the  resulting  pattern  of  power  in  Asia  were  so  unusual 
and  so  unnatural  (it  is  not  natural  for  neighbouring  Powers  to  be  allied)1 
as  to  prompt  misgivings  about  the  future.  But  so  long  as  Japan  was  in 
American  tutelage,  Moscow  had  no  choice  of  allies  in  Asia  nor  much 
reason  to  fear  for  the  Sino-Russian  alliance.  And  there  was  little  likeli- 

1  See  Sir  Lewis  Namier:  Basic  factors  in  nineteenth  century  European  history  (University  of  London, 
Athlone  Press,  1953),  p.  8. 
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hood  of  Japan’s  repudiating  the  American  connexion  in  the  near  future. 
The  wars  in  Korea,  Indo-China  and  Malaya  might  give  an  appearance 
of  flux  and  suggest  a  possibility  of  important  changes  in  the  balance  of 
power  in  Asia,  but  the  war  in  Korea — where  alone  major  Powers  were 
directly  involved  on  both  sides — had  been  fought  to  a  standstill,  in  Indo- 
China  neither  side  could  force  a  clear  victory,  and  in  Malaya  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  abating. 

Nor  was  there  much  prospect  of  any  reversal  of  alliances  in  Europe. 
Here  the  German  problem  was  the  main  one.  There  were  in  fact  two 
German  problems.  On  the  one  hand  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  con¬ 
tended  for  influence  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  French, 
with  some  support  from  other  Europeans,  fought  a  rearguard  action 
against  the  U.S.A.,  which,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  British,  were  hand¬ 
ing  over  the  hegemony  of  western  Europe  to  a  resurrected,  sovereign  Ger¬ 
man  state — in  conscious  or  unconscious  anticipation,  some  thought,  of  an 
American  withdrawal.  Both  these  problems  were  acute  by  1952  because 
the  western  policy  of  rearmament  had  reached  the  stage  when  the  addition 
of  German  units  to  western  forces  was  the  next  step;  because  the  taking 
of  this  step  was  apparently  feared  by  the  Kremlin;  and  because  western 
Europe  had  serious  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  best — or  least  dangerous — way  to  take  it,  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  resolving  attendant  problems  such  as  the  status  of  the  Saar  and 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  its  continental  neighbours.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  raising  of  no  more  than  twelve  divisions  assumed  the  force  of 
an  atom  bomb.  After  lengthy  negotiations  agreements  were  concluded  in 
May  putting  an  end  to  the  occupation  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  creating  a  European  Defence  Community  with  international  armed 
forces,  but  these  agreements  were  not  ratified  during  the  year  by  the  states 
principally  concerned  and  Russian  overtures  for  the  resumption  of  quadri¬ 
partite  discussions  about  Germany  fell  on  some  open  ears.  But  these 
overtures  led  to  no  quadripartite  conference  and  to  no  disruption  of  the 
western  alliance,  for  however  distraught  the  western  alliance  might  be  by 
the  German  problem,  the  western  Powers  were  at  one  in  giving  paramount 
importance  to  preventing  any  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  Europe. 
In  Washington,  London,  Paris  and  every  other  allied  capital  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  still  regarded  as  the  principal  enemy. 

The  debate  over  European  affairs,  more  obviously  than  the  actions 
which  were  being  fought  in  Asia,  involved  something  more  than  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power.  There  was  in  Europe  the  further  question  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  power  of  once  dominant  states  which  were  witness¬ 
ing  a  steep  decline  in  their  international  influence:  France  and  Germany, 
the  Netherlands  and  Italy — even  Belgium,  if  not  Luxembourg — had 
carried  more  international  weight  in  the  old  world,  whose  politics  had 
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been  an  extension  of  European  politics,  than  in  the  new  world,  which  was 
dominated  by  the  American  and  Russian  flanking  Powers.  Hence  a 
tendency,  conscious  and  unconscious,  for  the  European  Powers  to  draw 
together.  Not  that  this  was  the  only,  or  even  the  primary,  source  of  their 
confluence.  The  nation  state,  as  the  highest  form  of  international  life,  was 
in  disrepute  and  disarray  for  reasons  which  require  no  restatement.  The 
Zeitgeist,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  was  not  kindly  to  it,  and  the  Russian 
advance  into  Europe  between  1944  and  1948  gave  added  force  to  the  twin 
movements  for  European  integration  and  for  association  with  trans- 
Atlantic  Powers.  There  was  therefore  a  supranational  tide  flowing  in 
1952.  The  curious  thing,  however,  was  that  this  tide  did  not  wash  up 
much  besides  froth.  There  was  more  agreement  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  forms  of  international  association  than  agreement  on  what  to  put 
in  their  place. 

Supranational  organizations  may  be  categorized  in  different  ways.  A 
simple  and  fundamental  distinction  is  that  between  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tions  and  regional  ones.  A  world-wide  organization  can  only  achieve  its 
oecumenical  embrace  at  a  large  sacrifice  in  coherence.  Between  many  of 
its  members  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  common  interests,  outweighed 
by  conflicting  interests  or  simply  by  lack  of  mutual  interests  of  the  one 
kind  or  the  other.  No  world-wide  organization  could  in  the  state  of  the 
world  in  1953  constitute  a  community;  it  was  only  an  assembly,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  states.  It  might  be,  and  it  often  was,  an  international  con¬ 
venience,  but  it  was  not  a  supranational  authority.  Its  organs  might 
persuade;  they  could  not  command.  In  times  of  peace  it  could  promote 
most  useful  works,  but  the  execution  of  these  works  was  subject  in  the  last 
resort  to  the  wishes  and  funds  of  national  authorities.  Faced  with  war,  as 
in  Korea  in  1950,  its  existence  facilitated  the  creation  of  a  coalition  to  fight 
the  war,  but  once  formed,  that  coalition  was  essentially  no  different  from 
the  coalitions  formed  to  fight  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon  or  Hitler.  The  essence 
of  all  these  coalitions  was  a  particular  coincidence  of  national  interests; 
if  there  were  also  ideological  and  altruistic  promptings,  and  if  individuals 
gave  their  services  and  their  lives  from  the  purest  motives,  there  was 
nothing  new  in  that. 

But  in  regional  associations  there  was  something  new.  If  the  United 
Nations  Organization  was  primarily  a  new  way  of  settling  old  problems, 
the  ‘Little  Europe’  projected  by  six  European  governments  involved  a 
constitutional  revolution.  This  association  of  six  states — and  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  association  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance — differed  from  the  United  Nations  in  certain  very  important  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  therefore  in  certain  very  important  potentialities.  The  six 
manifestly,  the  fourteen  not  without  some  stretching  of  the  imagination, 
were  geographically  compact  and  were  broadly  alike  in  their  cultural 
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traditions,  economic  and  social  structure,  and  political  habits.  They 
might  therefore  claim  to  constitute  not  merely  a  collectivity  but  a  com¬ 
munity. 

The  word  ‘community’  was  becoming  increasingly  common  in  inter¬ 
national  politics.  Deference  to  the  Zeitgeist  was  no  doubt  partly  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  the  idea  of  a  community  of  peoples  as  opposed  to  an 
alliance  of  states,  the  latter  being  frequently  described  as  old-fashioned 
and  implicitly  or  explicitly  stigmatized  as  immoral.  The  distinction,  by 
no  means  clear,  between  a  community  and  an  alliance  was,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  community  had  a  natural  permanence,  whereas  the  alliance 
or  league  was  formed  to  meet  a  particular  contingency  and  was  there¬ 
after  dissolved;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  community  was  more 
concerned  with  doing  good  to  its  members  (and  even  to  the  whole  world) 
than  with  doing  harm  to  other  people — which  was  the  principal  reason 
for  alliances.  This  might  well  be  true,  but  it  threw  light  only  on  the 
character  of  political  communities  and  not  on  their  origins.  What  in  fact 
constituted  a  community?  How  were  statesmen  to  know  whether  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  community  existed  in  a 
defined  area?  A  rough  and  ready  answer  may  be  attempted:  that  a  com¬ 
munity  exists,  or  is  latent,  wherever  the  harmonious  interests  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  several  parts  outweigh  their  divergent  interests  and  their 
antipathies.  This  definition  leaves  the  statesman  not  much  farther  for¬ 
ward,  for  how  is  he  to  strike  the  balance  between  harmonious  and  divergent 
interests,  to  weigh  imponderables?  There  are  two  different  empirical 
approaches  to  the  solution  to  this  question.  The  first  is  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  community;  to  act  accordingly  and  establish  the  appro¬ 
priate  common  organs;  and  to  see  whether  they  work  or  not.  The  creation 
of  the  Council  of  Europe  was  an  experiment  on  these  lines.  Its  career  up 
to  1953  suggested  that  the  definition  just  given  is  incomplete,  for  the 
Council  of  Europe  seemed  to  suffer  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  common 
interests  among  its  members  as  from  a  lack  of  a  common  purpose  exclusive 
to  them.  They  could  not,  as  a  unit,  find  anything  very  useful  to  do. 

The  second  approach  is  piecemeal:  to  take  first  one  and  then  another 
sector  of  affairs,  establishing  common  organs  for  each  in  turn  and  hoping 
that  eventually  the  accumulation  will  prove  the  existence  of  an  enduring 
community.  This  was  the  method  chosen  by  the  six  western  European 
associates.  They  began  with  coal  and  steel  and  evolved  a  set  of  rules, 
which  they  promised  to  observe  for  fifty  years.  Next — whether  of  set 
federative  design  or  prompted  by  external  circumstances  is  here  irrele¬ 
vant — they  turned  to  defence  and  devised  a  plan  for  a  common  army  and 
armaments  industry.  This  plan,  laboriously  transformed  into  a  treaty 
signed  but  not  ratified  in  1952,  revealed  the  need  for  a  further  step,  since 
the  creation  of  a  common  army  involved  the  creation  of  a  body  which 
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would  decide  what  the  army  was  to  do,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  body 
implied  in  democratic  Europe  the  need  for  representative  political  institu¬ 
tions.  So  to  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  and  Defence  Communities  were 
added  proposals  for  a  European  Political  Community.  One  day  it  might 
be  possible  to  drop  the  distinguishing  adjectives  from  these  names  and 
speak  simply  of  a  European  Community.  The  empiricists  of  1952  were 
not  trying  to  answer  that  question  at  once.  They  were  hoping  that  it 
would  answer  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 

There  was  also  vaguer  talk  of  another  community:  an  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  For  this  there  was  no  direct  warrant  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
in  which  the  word  community  nowhere  appeared,  but  the  allies  had 
nevertheless  engaged  themselves  to  do  a  number  of  things  beyond  the 
normal  scope  of  a  defensive  military  alliance.  The  obligations  assumed 
by  article  2  of  the  treaty  could  be  construed  as  a  tacit  claim  that  the 
partners  constituted  a  community,  even  though  any  such  claim  was 
weaker  after  the  addition  for  military  reasons  of  an  outlying  wing  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  But  during  1952  little,  if  anything,  was  done  to  give 
substance  to  this  claim,  and  the  achievements  of  the  alliance  by  the  end 
of  the  year  were  purely  military:  it  had  made  a  Russian  westward  adven¬ 
ture  impossible  without  reinforcement  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Germany 
and  therefore  without  warning  to  the  west.  This  military  achievement, 
limited  although  it  was,  sufficed  to  lessen  western  fears  and  so  to  retard 
the  pace  of  political  experiment.  There  was  in  any  case  no  likelihood  of 
an  American  abandonment  of  sovereign  prerogatives  to  an  Atlantic  Com¬ 
munity — notwithstanding  American  encouragement  for  the  abandonment 
of  British  sovereign  prerogatives  to  a  European  Community.  If,  therefore, 
NATO  was  to  become  something  more  than  a  military  alliance,  it  was  not 
likely  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  the  European  Community. 

Institutions  are  normally  a  long  time  growing  and  changing.  The 
growth  and  changes  may  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  world,  but  they  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  study  in  a  book  limited 
to  the  events  of  a  single  year  seen  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  very  next 
year.  They  will  have  to  be  studied  in  a  different  place  than  this;  but  their 
existence  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  review  of  the  more  salient  features 
of  the  year,  which  are  the  principal  concern  of  this  book. 


PART  I 


THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE 

1.  The  American  Presidential  election 

The  American  Presidential  election  was  a  particularly  and  unexpectedly 
bitter  contest.  It  was  preceded  by  a  dramatic  struggle  for  the  Republican 
nomination  which,  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  was  believed  to  carry 
with  it  a  passport  into  the  White  House.  The  veteran  Republican  poli¬ 
tician,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  was  opposed  by  the  more  liberal  wing  of 
his  own  party,  which  propelled  into  the  fray  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
a  national  figure  so  far  outside  politics  that  his  acceptance  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  had  been  earlier  mooted.  General  Eisenhower  remained 
at  his  command  in  Europe,  so  non-committal  as  to  bring  his  partisans  to 
the  verge  of  despair,  but  successes  in  the  first  Republican  primaries — 
particularly  in  New  Hampshire  in  March,  when  the  general’s  popularity 
was  directly  measured  against  the  Senator’s,  and  in  Minnesota1 — made  the 
general  willy-nilly  one  of  the  two  principal  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  And  this  he  duly  secured  at  the  convention  in  Chicago  in  July. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  expecting  a  Democratic  defeat.  The 
Democrats  had  been  in  power  for  twenty  years  and  this  fact  was,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  record  in  peace  and  war  during  a  period  of  mixed  crisis  and 
prosperity,  enough  to  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  electors  traditionally 
suspicious  of  one-party  rule.  Nor  had  the  Democratic  rule  been  without 
blemish.  The  general  argument  that  it  was  time  for  a  change  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  charges  of  corruption  in  government,  and  although  in  this 
respect  allegations  were  frequently  allowed  to  pass  where  argument  and 
proof  would  have  been  required  in  less  excitable  times,  there  were  enough 
dusty  corners  in  the  huge  administrative  machine  to  enable  the  muck- 
rakers  to  earn  their  pay.  There  may  also  have  been  voters  who,  while 
rejecting  the  more  absurd  charges  by  the  more  disreputable  Republicans, 
yet  believed  that  the  Democrats  were  dangerously  soft  towards  com¬ 
munists,  a  belief  which  the  President  himself  may  have  done  something 
to  encourage  when,  stung  by  outrageous  and  unsupported  accusations 
against  his  servants,  he  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  claiming  that 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.2  Finally,  the  war  in  Korea  could  not 

1  These  were  the  first  two  primaries.  In  New  Hampshire  on  1 1  March  General  Eisenhower 
got  46,497  votes  to  Senator  Taft’s  35,820.  In  Minnesota  on  18  March,  General  Eisenhower  being 
not  only  absent  but  not  even  on  the  ballot  paper,  over  106,000  people  wrote  in  his  name. 

2  See,  for  instance,  his  speech  on  24  April  1950  to  the  Federal  Bar  Association  in  Washington: 
New  York  Times,  25  April  1950  (text). 
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fail  to  alienate  voters  of  different  kinds,  from  those  who  vaguely  felt  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  war  at  all  to  those  who  felt  that  it  ought  to  be 
waged  more  vigorously. 

After  the  nominating  conventions  of  the  two  principal  parties  in  July 
the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  took  an  unexpected  course.  It  had  been 
widely  believed  that  General  Eisenhower  was  unbeatable  and  the  result 
declared  in  November  justified  this  belief,  but  between  July  and  November 
the  contest  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  close  race  rather  than  a  run-away 
victory.  Of  this  delusion  the  two  candidates  were  themselves  the  chief 
authors. 

The  Democrats’  candidate,  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  was  a  comparatively 
unknown  figure.  Swept  into  the  governorship  of  the  normally  Republican 
state  of  Illinois  in  1947  by  a  current  of  indignation  against  corrupt 
administration,  he  had  so  acquitted  himself  in  that  office  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  claims  to  higher  office  which  fell  naturally  to  the  Governor 
of  a  large  state  with  many  electoral  votes.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
intelligence,  knowledge  and  wit,  and  he  showed  great  political  courage. 
When  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  claimed  that  he  had  said  what  he 
meant  and  had  meant  what  he  said,  his  claim  could  not  reasonably  be 
denied.  He  had  been  loath  to  run  for  the  Presidency  in  1952,  for  his  work 
as  Governor  in  Illinois  was  incomplete  and  the  Democrats’  chances  were 
slimmer  than  ever  after  the  nomination  of  General  Eisenhower.  Yet  he 
secured  more  votes  than  any  previous  contender  for  the  Presidency  except 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1936,  and  by  personality  and  by  television  he 
persuaded  both  general  and  expert  opinion  that  his  chances  were  about  as 
good  as  those  of  his  famous  opponent. 

General  Eisenhower  also  contributed  to  this  delusion.  The  victorious 
candidate  of  the  liberal  Republicans  felt  obliged  to  consolidate  his  own 
party.  Senator  Taft,  after  his  defeat  at  Chicago,  retreated  to  Canada, 
where  he  fished  in  stubborn,  skilful  silence,  until  General  Eisenhower’s 
campaign  managers  became  alarmed  lest  a  significant  number  of  Re¬ 
publican  voters  should  match  the  Senator’s  withdrawal  from  the  field  by 
abstaining  from  voting  in  November.  In  September  the  general  and  the 
Senator  met  for  breakfast  in  New  York  and  reached  an  agreement,  whose 
terms  were  unknown1  but  whose  effect  was  to  guarantee  to  the  general  the 
support  of  the  traditional  and  professional  Republicans,  who  regarded 
Senator  Taft  as  their  leader.  Although  this  expedient  rapprochement 
caused  some  uneasiness  to  liberal  Republicans  and  to  independent  voters, 
it  could  be  represented  as  a  desirable,  even  magnanimous,  healing  of  an 
unhappy  breach.  But  General  Eisenhower  did  not  stop  at  Senator  Taft. 
As  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  and  as  candidate  for  an  office  in  which 

1  A  New  York  daily  newspaper  displayed  on  its  front  page  these  words:  ‘Taft-Ike  breakfast. 
Who  swallows  what?’ 
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full  success  required  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress,  he  held  out 
the  hand  of  political  friendship  to  Republicans  whose  records  and  methods 
were  entirely  at  variance  with  policies  which  he  had  helped  to  form  and 
with  the  character  for  which  he  was  personally  respected  in  two  con¬ 
tinents.  Even  Senator  McCarthy,  who  was  as  vehemently  attacked  by 
great  Republican  newspapers  as  he  was  warmly  supported  by  Wisconsin’s 
voters,  received  encouragement  from  the  general,  who  so  far  subordinated 
his  personal  feelings  to  his  new  political  commitments  as  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  Senator  McCarthy  had  dubbed  General  Marshall  a  traitor. 
These  things  saddened  General  Eisenhower’s  admirers,  but  they  did  not 
affect  the  result.  On  4  November  the  nation  declared  decisively  that  it 
trusted  General  Eisenhower  and  wished  him  to  be  President.  At  the  same 
time  it  gave  the  Republican  Party  majorities  of  only  1  in  the  Senate  and 
9  in  the  House.1  The  general  won  a  great  victory,  his  party  a  narrow  one. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  defeated  summa  cum  laude ;  his  party  was  rebuked  but 
not  disgraced. 

General  Eisenhower  received  the  unprecedented  popular  vote  of 
33>927?5492  and  carried  every  state  save  ten  in  the  south.3  This  remark¬ 
able  result  meant  that  the  twin  bases  of  the  Democrats’  strength  had  been 
undermined— the  support  of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  support  of  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  south.  The  alliance  of  the  conservative  south  with  the  cities  of 
the  north,  an  historical  accident  of  the  Civil  War,  had  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  anomaly,  which  persisted  only  because  American  political 
parties  were  instruments  of  government  rather  than  repositories  of  ideas. 
The  question  was  how  long  an  unnatural  electoral  habit  would  last,  and 
General  Eisenhower  may  have  forced  an  answer.  The  defection  of  the 
urban  proletariat — the  working  man  or  his  wife — from  the  Democrats  to 
the  general  raised  another  question.  So  long  as  the  principal  issue  in  the 
mind  of  the  poorer  voter  was  the  size  of  his  wage  packet,  he  might  be 
expected  to  vote  for  the  Democrats.  When  he  did  not,  his  change  could 
be  explained  in  different  ways.  The  simplest  explanation  was  that  the 
personality  of  the  general  had  submerged  other  issues;  and  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  general’s  popular  vote  and  the  votes  cast  con¬ 
temporaneously  for  Republican  candidates  for  other  offices  strongly 
supported  this  supposition.  If,  however,  the  basic  economic  issue  had  not 
been  overborne  by  personality  but  by  some  other  issue,  what  was  that 

1  The  figures  were :  in  the  Senate,  Republicans  48,  Democrats  47,  Independent  1 ;  in  the 
House,  Republicans  222,  Democrats  212,  Independent  1.  The  independent  Senator  was  Mr. 
Wayne  Morse,  a  Republican  who  denounced  his  party  during  the  campaign.  The  independent 
Congressman  was  Mr.  Frazier  Reams. 

2  Mr.  Stevenson  received  27,311,316  votes.  The  previous  record  was  the  27,476,673  votes 
cast  for  President  Roosevelt  in  1936.  Besides  General  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Stevenson  there  were 
nine  other  candidates,  whose  combined  votes  were  308,996. 

3  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 
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other  issue?  America  was  prosperous  and  the  economic  argument  might 
therefore  be  the  more  easily  set  aside.  It  might  also  be  set  aside,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  many  Americans  with  eastern  European  affinities,  by 
the  thought  that  wages  and  conditions  in  the  U.S.A.  constituted  a  very 
Paradise  compared  with  the  plight  of  cousins  in  eastern  Europe.  Such 
voters,  encouraged  by  their  churches,  might  cast  their  votes  on  altruistic 
ideological  grounds  instead  of  selfish  economic  ones,  and  this  possibility 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Republican  advocacy  of  a  forward 
policy  in  Europe,  having  as  its  object  the  liberation  of  eastern  European 
peoples  from  Russian  dominion.1 

Foreign  policies  do  not  normally  bulk  large  in  electoral  campaigns. 
General  Eisenhower  may  have  hoped  that  his  campaigning  would  consist 
largely  of  the  exposition  of  his  ideas  about  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  he 
was  advised  rather  to  concentrate  on  exhorting  the  electors  to  dismiss  a 
corrupt  and  rascally  gang  of  Democrats.  The  general  took  the  view  that, 
as  a  novice,  he  should  accept  the  advice  of  professional  politicians,  and 
the  first  part  of  his  campaign  was  therefore  largely  devoted  to  the  issue  of 
corruption,  until  certain  awkward  revelations  concerning  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Senator  Richard  Nixon,  suggested  a 
shift  in  emphasis.2  There  was,  however,  some  serious  discussion  of  the 
broad  issues  of  foreign  policy  and  particular  interest  was  attached  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  was  not  only  a  leading  Republican 
expert  in  this  field  but  was  also  chosen  to  draft  for  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  a  statement  on  foreign  policy  acceptable  both  to  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  to  Senator  Taft.  At  the  beginning  of  1952  Mr.  Dulles  was  still 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  held  the  rank  of  Ambassador  and  was  a 
special  adviser  to  the  State  Department;  he  was  especially  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  Far  East  and  was  but  just  returned  from  China  and 
Korea.  In  March,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  attendant  treaties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  with  the 
Philippines,  he  resigned  his  offices  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public 
elaboration  of  a  foreign  policy  fit  for  Republicans,  a  task  the  more  needful 
and  the  more  delicate  by  reason  of  cleavages  within  the  Republican  ranks. 

1  Mr.  Dulles,  the  most  prominent  expounder  of  the  policy  of  liberation  (see  below,  p.  16), 
was  a  leading  Protestant.  Hitherto  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  the  more  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  communist  oppression  in  eastern  Europe. 

2  Senator  Nixon,  who  had  achieved  prominence  by  his  activities  in  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  was  the  favoured  son  of  the  right-wing  Republicans  of  southern  California, 
who  were  not  too  well  pleased  with  the  attitudes  of  the  more  liberal  Republicans  in  the  state, 
who  included  the  Governor,  Mr.  Earl  Warren.  Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1946 
and  entered  the  Senate  in  1950,  received  financial  assistance  from  his  promoters.  It  was  not 
contended  that  the  Senator  had  misapplied  these  gifts  but  that  no  legislator  should  be  financially 
beholden  to  an  unrevealed  group  of  private  persons.  Senator  Nixon  appeared  before  the  nation 
on  television  in  September  and  effectively  defended  himself  with  a  mixture  of  professional  skill 
and  sentimentalism  which,  however  it  affected  temperate  opinion,  clearly  did  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  no  great  harm. 
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Between  his  resignation  and  the  opening  of  the  Republican  convention 
Mr.  Dulles  delivered  a  number  of  speeches,  of  which  one  at  Pittsburgh  on 
15  May  well  illustrated  his  criticisms  of  the  policies  of  the  past  few  years.1 
His  principal  criticisms  were  three.  Firstly,  the  Democrats  had  sought  to 
save  Europe  but  had  ignored  the  interlocking  of  European  and  Asian 
affairs,  thus  allowing  the  U.S.S.R.  to  make  in  Asia  a  road  to  victory  in 
Europe.  Secondly,  while  money  had  been  spent  lavishly  in  Europe, 
policy  had  been  vacillating,  ineffectual  and  excessively  costly.  The  loan 
to  Great  Britain  had  failed  to  produce  the  promised  abandonment  of  dis¬ 
crimination;  the  §i  6,000  million  spent  under  the  Marshall  Plan  had  left 
Europe’s  economic  and  monetary  divisions  as  acute  as  ever;  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  designed  to  show  that  the  U.S.A.  would 
respond  to  an  attack  on  western  Europe,  had  been  followed  by  a  reversal 
of  policy  in  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme,  under  which 
billions  had  been  spent  on  American  divisions  sent  to  Europe.  Only  at 
long  last,  and  thanks  to  General  Eisenhower  and  the  French,  to  the 
Schuman  and  the  Pleven  Plans,  was  a  beginning  being  made  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Dulles’s  third  criticism  was  the  absence  of  dynamic  spirit  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Containment  and  stalemate  had 
been  accepted  at  a  time  when  800  million  people — one-half  of  the  world — 
were  subject  to  ruthless  dictatorship.  The  Russians  were  using  ideas; 
Americans  were  relying  almost  wholly  on  armaments  or,  as  he  put  it  in 
another  speech,2  conducting  rearguard  actions  instead  of  leading. 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  to  the  great  length  of  frontier  which  the  free  nations 
had  to  defend — about  20,000  miles.  The  problem  was  to  devise  means  of 
defending  the  whole  of  this  frontier  instead  of  isolated  stretches  such  as 
the  5,000  miles  which  NATO  might  make  secure.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  creating  effective  striking  power  capable  of  hitting  an  aggressor  wherever 
he  chose  to  strike  and  by  declaring  in  advance  the  determination  to 
retaliate  so  severely  as  to  prevent  aggression  from  paying. 

Mr.  Dulles’s  views  might  then  be  summarized  as:  more  attention  to 
Asia,  more  insistence  on  European  integration,  and  a  forward  policy 
making  greater  use  of  ideas  but  backed  by  force  and  by  an  express  intention 
of  using  it.  Of  these  the  Asian  element  was  an  inevitable  part  of  any 
Republican  policy  and  had  increasingly  concerned  the  Democrats  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  had  gradually  assured  what  General  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Acheson  had  regarded  as  primary  interests  in  Europe.  The  complaint 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  May  1952  (partial  text).  Other  important  speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  Dulles  in  this  phase  at  Louisville  on  11  April  ( New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  April  1952), 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in  New  York  on  12  May  ( New  York  Times, 
13  May  1952),  at  Hartford  on  17  May  (ibid.  18  May  1952),  at  New  York  on  22  May  (ibid. 
23  May  1932),  at  Baltimore  on  10  June  (ibid.  11  June  1952),  at  Harvard  on  19  June  (ibid. 
20  June  1952)  and  at  Buffalo  on  21  June  (ibid.  22  June  1952). 

2  At  Louisville  on  1 1  April:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  April  1952. 
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about  lagging  European  integration  was  as  bi-partisan  as  any  issue  in 
American  politics  and  if  the  Democrats  had  somewhat  relaxed  their 
insistence  upon  it,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  greater  opportunities  of 
the  party  in  office  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  objections. 
More  distinctive  than  either  of  these  gambits  was  Mr.  Dulles’s  call  for  a 
dynamic  policy,  his  attack  on  containment  on  moral  grounds  and  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  ideas  in  international  affairs.1  But  the  further 
exposition  of  this  part  of  his  policy  was  to  lead  to  misunderstandings, 
especially  in  Europe  and  especially  after  it  had  been  over-simplified  into 
a  call  for  a  policy  of  liberation  in  place  of  a  policy  of  containment. 

General  Eisenhower  said  at  Denver  on  13  August  that  containment 
was  not  enough  and  that  the  U.S.A.  should  aim  further  at  the  restoration 
by  peaceful  means  of  the  liberties  of  oppressed  peoples;2  on  25  August  he 
told  the  National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion  that  the  U.S.A. 
should  never  rest  until  enslaved  nations  had  regained  full  freedom 
and  should  tell  the  Kremlin  that  they  would  never  desist  from  aiding 
every  man  and  woman  from  a  shackled  land  who  sought  refuge;3  and  at 
Philadelphia  on  4  September  he  described  containment  as  physical  and 
inadequate  but  emphasized  that  it  was  by  peaceful  means,  and  only  by 
peaceful  means,  that  the  U.S.A.  would  extend  aid  to  those  seeking  the  right  to 
live  in  freedom.4  These  words  may  have  been  meant  to  appeal  to  Americans 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Democrats’  more  cautious  policy  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  the  large  numbers  of  Americans  who  had  close  relatives  in  eastern 
Europe  and  many  of  whom  traditionally  voted  for  the  Democrats.  But 
the  general’s  remarks  did  not  appeal  to  the  western  Europeans,  by  whom 
they  were  overheard.  These  Europeans,  allies  of  the  U.S.A.,  had  no  wish 
to  see  the  U.S.A.  embark  upon  a  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  satellites  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Their  motives 
were  not  purely  selfish,  for  many  of  them  believed  that  the  most  probable 
result  of  declarations  about  liberation  would  be  to  encourage  anti¬ 
communists  in  the  satellite  countries  to  dare  more  and  to  suffer  more,  to 
stick  their  necks  out  and  lose  their  heads.  Mr.  Dulles  explained  on  27 
August5  that  this  policy  of  liberation  did  not  mean  liberation  by  violent 
revolution  but  liberation  by  peaceful  revolution,  by  passive  resistance,  non¬ 
cooperation,  sabotage  and  so  on,6  leading  eventually  to  the  disintegration 

1  Not  that  Mr.  Acheson  had  belittled  the  part  to  be  played  by  ideas.  In  defending  himself 
against  critics  who  described  his  policy  as  negative,  he  had  often  expressed  his  faith  in  the 
penetrative  power  of  American  ideals  and  his  belief  in  psychological  warfare :  see  Survey  for  1 949- 
50,  pp.  21  and  30.  But  President  Truman  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  money  from  Congress 
for  this  purpose:  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  17. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  August  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  26  August  1952. 

4  Ibid.  5  September  1952. 

5  Speech  at  Buffalo:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  August  1952. 

6  All  of  which  were,  of  course,  capital  offences  in  the  countries  concerned. 
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of  the  state.1  Against  those  who  saw  in  this  attitude  only  a  curious  amal¬ 
gam  of  heartlessness  and  over-optimism  Mr.  Dulles  was  fortified  by  his 
conviction  of  the  immorality  of  containment.2 

The  latter  part  of  the  electoral  battle  introduced  no  new  issue  of  foreign 
policy  except  a  Republican  denunciation  of  the  Yalta  agreement.3 
General  Eisenhower  promised  on  24  October  that  he  would,  if  elected, 
visit  Korea  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  stop  the  fighting.  This,  a 
dramatic  expression  of  a  widely  held  desire  to  do  something  about  the 
Korean  War,  did  not  touch  policy,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  pointed  out  with 
justice  (but  electorally  with  irrelevance)  that  the  place  to  stop  the  war  was 
not  Korea  but  Moscow.  Past  history  was  copiously  and  most  ingeniously 
and  deviously  used  by  both  parties,  and  the  alleged  responsibility  of  the 
Democrats  for  the  victory  of  Mr.  Mao  and  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War  were  favourite  topics  with  many  Republicans.  Mr.  Dulles  himself 
endorsed  the  latter  charge  to  a  certain  extent  when,  in  advocating  a  clear 
statement  of  the  U.S.A.’s  determination  to  retaliate  against  aggression,  he 
recalled  that  there  had  been  no  such  prior  notice  in  the  case  of  Korea.4 
The  Democrats  were  not  slow  to  defend  their  record,  but  since  the  record 
already  stands,  it  is  not  proposed  to  recapitulate  it  in  these  pages.5 

One  major  issue,  the  European  alliances  and  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  in  western  Europe,  was  eliminated  from  the  Presidential  campaign 
by  the  nomination  of  General  Eisenhower,  who  was  as  convinced  as  any 
Democrat  of  the  necessity  for  these  things.  But  the  future  of  American  aid 
to  the  allies  was  affected  not  only  because  the  Republican  Party  might  be 
expected  to  be  less  open-handed  than  the  Democrats  but  also  because  the 
former,  with  its  protectionist  tradition,  might  adopt  commercial  policies 
which  would  stultify  the  attempts  of  Europeans  and  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  to  increase  the  flow  of  goods  from  Europe  to  the  U.S.A. 
and  so  to  narrow  the  dollar  gap  and  reduce  the  demands  for  bounty. 

The  annual  tussle  between  the  American  administration  and  Congress 
over  foreign  aid  focused  attention  on  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  granted  in 
one  year  and  obscured  the  deeper  issue  whether  foreign  aid  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  and,  if  not,  what  was  to  take  its  place.  The  idea  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  dollar  gap  by  indefinitely  repeated  doses  of  American  aid  was 

1  Mr.  Dulles  also  looked  forward  to  the  disintegration  of  the  U.S.S.R.  itself:  ibid.  27  August  1 952. 

2  See  his  speeches  at  Buffalo  and  Grand  Rapids  on  27  and  29  August :  ibid.  28  and  30  August  1 952 . 

3  See  speeches  by  General  Eisenhower  at  Denver  on  1 1  October  and  by  Mr.  Dulles  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  on  4  October:  ibid.  12  and  5  October  1952. 

4  Speech  at  Pittsburg  on  15  May:  ibid.  17  May  1952. 

5  For  Mr.  Stevenson’s  foreign  policy  see  speeches  at  San  Francisco,  Louisville,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago  and  Jersey  City  (texts  in  New  York  Times,  10  and  19  September  and  17,  22  and  29 
October  1952);  see  also  his  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  April  1 952 ;  and  speeches  by  Mr.  Acheson 
on  1 1  and  26  September  and  6  October  ( New  York  Times,  12  and  27  September  and  7  October 
1952),  and  by  President  Truman  on  19  December  (ibid.  20  December  1952).  See  also  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson:  Speeches,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Author  (London,  Andr6  Deutsch,  1953). 
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disliked  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  different  reasons  and  attempts 
were  made  to  devise  a  more  satisfactory  form  of  relief  than  annual  grants 
of  unpredictable  and  controversial  amount.  Some  in  Europe  had  hoped 
that  the  Sub-committee  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  (the  Three  Wise  Men)  would  produce  a  system  of  burden¬ 
sharing  which,  once  accepted  in  principle,  would  reduce  the  recurring 
annual  problem  to  simple  arithmetic :  each  country  would  agree  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  fixed  percentage  of  its  national  income,  and  each  country’s 
contribution  would  be  made  in  men  or  material,  in  divisions  or  in  weapons, 
according  to  its  peculiar  capacity.1  But  the  Three  Wise  Men  did  not 
produce  a  ready-reckoner  of  this  kind  and  in  Europe  a  different  idea 
gained  ground,  an  idea  expressed  in  the  slogan  ‘trade  not  aid’.  This 
implied  that  the  dollar  gap  might  be  bridged  or  narrowed  by  stimulating 
exports  to  the  U.S.  A.,  and  it  was  therefore  essentially  an  incantatory  exhor¬ 
tation  to  the  U.S. A.  to  lower  the  American  tariffs  and  to  ‘Buy  European’.2 

In  the  U.S. A.  many  and  diverse  voices  were  raised  during  1952  in 
favour  of  a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  and  many  argued  that  it  ill 
beseemed  the  U.S. A.,  having  urged  efficiency  and  higher  production  on 
Europeans,  to  refuse  to  buy  the  products,  or  to  raise  tariffs  against  them, 
but  despite  the  liberal  tone  of  official  and  unofficial  reports  and  memo¬ 
randa,  there  was  little  sign  of  a  comparable  mood  prevailing  in  Congress, 
whichever  party  were  in  control.  Dispute  arose  out  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  1951, 3  which  empowered  the  President 
to  raise  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and  section  104 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  1951, 4  the  so-called  cheese  amendment, 
which  imposed  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  agricultural  products. 
On  30  January  the  Senate  rejected  by  47  votes  to  39  an  attempt  to  repeal 
this  latter  section,  and  President  Truman  protested  that  the  Senate’s 
action  would  lead  to  serious  complications  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
and  warned  Congress  to  expect  retaliation.5  Several  countries — Canada, 

1  It  would  be  assumed  that  a  fighting  man  from  one  country  was  as  good  as  a  fighting  man 
from  another,  if  properly  equipped,  but  that  one  country  was  better  adapted  to  produce  tanks 
than  another.  The  U.S. A.  would  therefore  contribute  proportionately  more  tanks  and  fewer 
divisions;  Denmark  vice  versa. 

2  Under  the  so-called  ‘Buy  American’  Act  of  3  March  1933  government  procurement  agencies 
were  obliged  to  buy  American  in  preference  to  foreign  goods,  unless  the  cost  of  the  former  were 
unreasonably  higher.  A  difference  of  25  per  cent,  was  generally  accepted  as  the  measure  of 
unreasonableness. 

3  Public  Law  50,  82nd  Congress.  For  the  President’s  first  report  to  Congress  under  this  Act 
see  U.S.A.:  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.),  28January  1952,  pp.  143-8 
(text) . 

4  Public  Law  96,  82nd  Congress. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  February  1952  (text).  See  also  Mr.  Acheson’s  letter  of  10  March  to 
Senator  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee :  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  31  March  1952,  pp.  517-19;  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs: 
Documents  on  International  Affairs  ig$2  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1954)  [here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952],  p.  19. 
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Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Norway  and  Denmark- — complained  of  breaches  of  agreements,1  and 
Belgium  took  action  by  withdrawing  tariff  concessions  on  the  import  of 
industrial  wax.2  Attempts  to  raise  tariffs  and  impose  quotas  in  respect  of 
motor  bicycles,  bicycles  and  pottery  evoked  a  note  of  warning  from  Great 
Britain.  ’  At  his  press  conference  on  16  April  Mr.  Acheson  declared  that 
two-way  trade  was  important  in  the  defence  of  the  free  world  and  con¬ 
demned  American  attempts  to  erect  barriers  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.A. 
were  trying  to  make  other  countries  do  the  opposite.4  Mr.  Willard  Thorp, 
Assistant-Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Averell 
Harriman,  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security,  expressed  similar  views;5 
Senator  Homer  Capehart  introduced  fresh  restrictive  proposals.6 

On  1 6  June  the  Tariff  Commission  rejected  an  application  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  motor  bicycles  from  1  o  to  40  per  cent,  and  that  on  spare  parts  from 
1 5  to  50  per  cent.7  This  decision  on  the  first  of  a  number  of  pending  applica¬ 
tions  for  increases  encouraged  the  tariff  reformers,  but  it  was  immediately 
followed  on  19  June  by  the  House’s  rejection  by  105  votes  to  25  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  attempt  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  agricultural  imports  and 
a  few  weeks  later  by  a  recommendation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  raise 
the  duty  on  watches  and  watch  movements.8  This  latter  decision,  particu¬ 
larly  noxious  to  the  Swiss,  seemed  the  more  ill  omened  and  ill  grounded 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  sought  by  three  American  companies  which  were 
already  working  to  full  capacity.9  The  President  refused  to  accept  the  Tariff 
Commission’s  recommendations  on  watches  or  similar  recommendations  on 
garlic,10  although  he  agreed  to  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  dried  figs.11  In 
October  the  Commission’s  hearing  on  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  wool  provoked  protests  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Argentina.12 

1  New  York  Times,  14  and  29  February,  18  April  and  7  May  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
28  February  and  17  April  1952;  Neue  £iircher  ^eitung,  11  March  1952;  The  Times,  1  May  1952. 
See,  in  particular,  for  Italian  complaints  and  the  Department  of  State’s  reply :  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  28  April  1952,  pp.  660-6. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  April  1952. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  May  1952,  pp.  737-8  (text).  For  the  American  reply  see 
ibid.  2  June  1952,  p.  858. 

4  Ibid.  28  April  1952,  p.  660  (text).  And  see  a  further  statement  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  30  April: 
New  York  Times,  1  May  1952. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  25  April  1952;  The  Times,  20  May  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
12  May  1952,  pp.  739-42- 

6  Financial  Times,  21  April  1952.  7  Manchester  Guardian,  18  June  1952. 

8  New  York  Times,  3  July  1952.  9  Manchester  Guardian,  8  July  1952. 

10  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  August  1952,  pp.  303-7  (texts). 

11  Ibid.  1  September  1952,  pp.  337-8  (text).  Greece  and  Turkey  complained  on  this  score,  and 
various  governments  protested  against  American  actions  during  the  seventh  session  of  the 
signatories  of  G.A.T.T.  (2  October- 10  November).  The  Netherlands  were  authorized  to  reduce 
imports  of  American  flour  by  12,000  tons  in  1953  to  offset  reduced  American  purchases  of  dairy 
products:  ibid.  1  December  1952,  p-  8~j8. 

12  Financial  Times,  9,  22  and  27  October  1952;  The  Times,  16  October  1952;  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  23  October  1952. 
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On  13  July  President  Truman  asked  the  Public  Advisory  Board  for 
Mutual  Security1  to  produce  a  study  on  American  trade  policies;  he 
issued  a  warning  that  these  policies  seemed  to  be  at  cross-purposes  with 
the  policies  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.2  In  Great  Britain  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft,  thought  so  too,3  and  a 
number  of  unofficial  American  bodies,  connected  with  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  advocated  expansionist  commercial  policies.4  Their  views  were 
reinforced  by  official  reports  of  which  three  were  of  particular  importance : 
a  report  by  the  Materials  Policy  Commission  created  by  the  President 
early  in  1951  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  William  S.  Paley;  a  report  by  the 
U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  Mr.  William  H.  Draper;  and  a 
report  by  a  group  sent  by  the  President  to  Europe  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer. 

The  Materials  Policy  Commission,  which  delivered  its  report  on  23 
June  after  eighteen  months’  study  and  discussion,5  was  required  to  con¬ 
sider  the  U.S.A.’s  future  supplies  and  requirements  of  raw  materials.  It 
concluded  that  the  U.S. A.,  at  present  rates  of  consumption6  and  expan¬ 
sion,  would  require  in  1975  50-60  per  cent,  more  raw  materials  than  in 
1950  and  would  therefore  be  importing  15-25  per  cent,  of  their  industrial 
requirements  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $3,000  million.  The  U.S. A.,  in 
other  words,  would  be  significantly  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
their  supplies  and  standards.  The  commission  made  a  great  number  of 
recommendations  for  surveying  the  U.S.A.’s  resources  and  for  their  more 
economical  use.  It  also  denounced  as  outdated  the  ‘Buy  American’  Act, 

1  This  board  was  established  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  as  the  successor  to  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  created  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1947-8,  p.  81).  For  the  composition  of  the  board  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  July  1952, 
p.  104. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  104-5  (text).  The  board’s  report,  known  as  the  Bell  Report  after  Mr.  Daniel  Bell, 
who  was  acting-chairman  of  the  board  in  place  of  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security,  who  was  the 
ex  officio  chairman,  was  presented  to  President  Eisenhower  in  the  following  year:  Public  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  for  Mutual  Security:  A  Trade  and  Tariff  Policy  in  the  National  Interest  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  February  1953). 

3  The  Times,  23  July  1952. 

4  See  a  report  issued  on  20  September  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  a  private 
group  of  industrialists,  which  advocated  reduction  of  tariffs,  the  suspension  of  the  ‘Buy  American’ 
Act,  and  investment  in  South-East  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  ( Observer ,  21  September  1952); 
speeches  by  Mr.  William  Draper  and  Mr.  George  A.  Sloan  of  the  Council  of  International 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune  forum  (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  October 
1952);  speech  by  Mr.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  ( Christian 
Science  Monitor,  20  November  1952) ;  and  views  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (New  York  Times,  7  and  23  November  1952). 

5  The  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on  1  July:  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  Report  of  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission,  June  1952,  ‘ Resources 

for  Freedom’,  vols.  I  to  V,  inclusive  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952).  For  the  President’s  correspon¬ 
dence  concerning  the  report,  and  for  a  summary  of  the  first  volume,  see  also:  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  14  July  1952,  pp.  54-60. 

6  Although  containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  world,  the  U.S. A.  were 
annually  consuming  about  a  half  of  the  world’s  supplies  of  raw  materials. 
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autarkic  theories,  and  high  tariffs  and  other  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  foreign 
materials  into  the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Draper’s  report  was  delivered  on  22  August.1  Mr.  Draper  was  the 
senior  officer  in  Europe  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  He  bore  the  title 
of  U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe  and  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
and  his  report  covered  his  observations  since  his  arrival  in  Europe  on  28 
January  1952.  He  reported  that  the  European  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  had  become  stronger  and  more  united; 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  keeping  within  bounds  the  severe  economic 
crisis  which  had  been  brewing  towards  the  end  of  1951;  that  they  had 
maintained  their  standards  of  living  and  had  made  some  progress  towards 
economic  integration  by  establishing  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  by 
reaching  agreement  on  various  matters  with  the  Federal  German  Republic 
and  by  discussing  a  European  Defence  Community  and  even  closer  politi¬ 
cal  ties  between  six  states.  Mr.  Draper  reviewed  the  decisions  taken  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  at  Lisbon2  and  the  American  contribution  by  way 
of  military  aid  and  off-shore  procurement.  He  then  turned  to  western 
Europe’s  economic  and  financial  difficulties.  Rearmament  and  a  strong 
national  economy  could  only  be  combined  in  a  country  which  increased 
its  production.  Remarkable  increases  had  been  achieved  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  but  financial  and  payments  problems  remained  and  inflationary 
pressure  had  been  aggravated  by  the  soaring  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
by  rearmament.  At  the  same  time  the  expansion  of  trade  and  converti¬ 
bility  of  currencies  were  rendered  more  difficult.  Furthermore,  there 
remained  the  huge  excess  of  American  exports  over  American  imports  and 
the  consequent  balance  of  payments  problem.  Here,  Mr.  Draper  reported, 
lay  a  real  danger  of  a  deep  and  disastrous  fissure  between  the  European 
and  American  economies.  To  meet  the  danger  the  U.S.A.  must  either 
buy  more  abroad  or  invest  abroad  a  part  of  trading  balances3  or  continue 
indefinitely  the  present  policy  of  military  and  economic  grants.  Mr. 
Draper  recommended  a  reaffirmation  and  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  programme,  the  enactment  of  proposed  legislation  for 
simplifying  customs  procedure,4  the  progressive  lowering  of  import 
restrictions  and  duties,  and  the  promotion  of  private  foreign  investment. 

The  primary  aim  of  Mr.  Sawyer  and  of  the  representatives  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  who  accompanied  him  on  a  five  weeks’  visit  to  ten 

1  Report  to  the  President  by  Ambassador  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  United  States  Special  Representative  in 
Europe  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  September  1952,  pp. 
353-6o. 

2  See  below,  p.  83. 

3  American  post-war  private  foreign  investment  had  been  small  except  investment  in  oil. 

4  A  Customs  Simplification  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  15  October  1951,  but  it  was  killed 
by  the  Senate’s  refusal  to  find  time  for  it.  Such  a  Bill  had  been  periodically  introduced  into 
Congress  since  1  May  1950  (see  Survey  for  1 949-5°)  P-  to8). 
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European  countries  was  to  investigate  economic  and  business  conditions 
and  to  consider  what  should  be  done  when  the  defence  effort  was  reduced 
and  a  buyer’s  market  returned.  Reporting  on  17  December,1  they  recom¬ 
mended  a  gradual  abatement  of  all  aid  except  direct  military  aid  and  off¬ 
shore  procurement;  the  latter,  indeed,  should  be  increased.  Assistance  of 
other  kinds  should  come  through  the  International  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  similar  bodies.  They  also 
recommended  an  expansion  of  production  and  trade  in  the  place  of 
American  grants  and  subsidies,  the  enactment  of  the  Customs  Simplifica¬ 
tion  Bill,  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  five 
years  from  1953,  the  renewal  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  when  it  expired  in  June  1953,  and  the  repeal  of  certain  American 
protective  measures. 

By  this  time  the  expected  Republican  victory  had  become  a  fact  and 
the  tariff  party  had  been  returned  to  power  under  the  leadership  of  a 
President-elect  who  was  reputed  to  hold  liberal  views  on  commercial 
policy.  In  his  economic  report  to  Congress  on  14  January  1953  the  out¬ 
going  President  said:  ‘We  must  work  with  other  free  nations  to  remove 
trade  restrictions,  and  to  make  more  effective  the  sound  policy  of  reci¬ 
procal  trade.’2  A  week  later,  on  20  January,  President  Eisenhower  said  in 
his  inaugural  address:  ‘Recognizing  economic  health  as  an  indispensable 
basis  of  military  strength  and  the  free  world’s  peace,  we  shall  strive  to 
foster  everywhere,  and  to  practise  ourselves,  policies  that  encourage  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  profitable  trade.’3  And  in  his  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  on  2  February  the  new  President  advocated  a  revision  of  customs 
regulations  in  order  to  remove  procedural  obstacles  to  profitable  trade, 
renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  increased  investment 
abroad,  the  use  of  oversea  facilities  for  the  economical  production  of 
articles  needed  for  mutual  defence  and  not  seriously  competitive  with 
normal  peace-time  American  production,  and  larger  imports  of  raw 
materials  of  which  the  U.S.A.  did  not  possess  adequate  quantities.4  In 
order  to  carry  out  such  policies  the  President  would  have  to  find  in  Con¬ 
gress  a  well-disposed  coalition  of  groups,  from  which  sections  of  his  own 
party  would  certainly  hold  aloof. 

2.  The  Commonwealth  in  council 

During  1951  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  balance  of  payments  of 
Great  Britain  (as  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area)  was  seriously  worsening, 

1  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  22  December  1952,  pp.  15-20  (text). 

2  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  January  14,  iggj,  together  with  a 
Report  to  the  President,  the  Annual  Economic  Review,  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (Washington 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1953),  p.  27. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  February  1953,  pp.  167-70. 

4  Ibid.  9  February  1953,  pp.  207-11. 
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but  the  government,  with  its  scant  majority,  decided  that  remedial  mea¬ 
sures  must  be  postponed  until  after  the  general  election,  which  took  place 
on  25  October  and  gave  the  Conservative  Party  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.1  The  Labour  government,  however,  had  made  preliminary 
arrangements  for  a  meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  had  not  met  since  the  crisis  over  the  balance  of  payments  in  1949,2 
and  the  new  Conservative  administration  proceeded  with  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  on  6  November  contained  a  reference 
to  the  country’s  grave  financial  situation,3  and  the  new  government  im¬ 
mediately  issued  invitations  to  a  conference  to  open  in  London  on  15 
January  1952. 

The  sterling  area’s4  loss  of  gold  and  dollars  in  the  third  quarter  of  1951 
( $638  million)  had  been  the  greatest  ever  experienced,  and  it  was  surpassed 
in  the  next  quarter  ( $940  million) .  At  the  opening  of  1 952  reserves  had  been 
reduced  to  $2,335  million  and  at  the  current  rate  of  dissipation  these  would 
not  last  a  year.  The  causes  of  this  loss  were  various  :5  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
imports,  caused  by  a  world-wide  scramble  for  commodities;  a  rise  in  the 
volume  of  imports  necessitated  by  the  running  down  of  stocks  during  1950; 
a  decline  in  invisible  earnings,  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  expropria¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  oil-fields  and  refineries;  the  cessation  of  American 
economic  aid  at  the  end  of  1950  (with  the  exception  of  goods  ‘in  the  pipe¬ 
line’,  not  yet  delivered  when  aid  ceased) ;  the  beginning  of  repayment  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  loans;  reduced  demand  for  textiles,  and  for 
consumer  goods  generally,  and  increased  competition  in  export  markets 
(e.g.  by  Germany  and  Japan,  which  were  not  saddled  with  rearmament) ; 
a  decline  in  the  dollar  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  (by  50  per 
cent,  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  1951),  due  to  the  abatement 
of  the  scramble  for  commodities;  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rest 
of  the  sterling  area’s  expenditure  on  imports  from  the  dollar  area  and 
western  Europe,  following  exceptionally  large  earnings  (in  the  second  half 
of  1951  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  was  importing  from  north  America  at 
double  the  rate  of  1950);  and  by  deficits  on  Great  Britain’s  trade  with 
members  of  the  European  Payments  Union,  arising  out  of  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  policies  fostered  by  the  O.E.E.C.  and  the  E.C.A. 

The  Commonwealth  was  faced  with  short-term  and  long-term  problems, 
which  involved  the  existence  of  the  sterling  area.  The  Finance  Ministers, 

1  Survey  for  1951,  p.  78.  2  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  99  seqq. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  493,  coll.  50-53. 

4  The  sterling  area  comprised  all  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  except  Canada,  and  also 

Burma,  Iceland,  'Iraq,  the  Irish  Republic,  Jordan  and  Libya.  The  position  of  South  Africa 
altered  at  the  beginning  of  1948.  ‘South  Africa  no  longer  automatically  sends  the  whole  of  her 
gold  production  to  London;  she  uses  a  part  of  it  directly  to  buy  the  dollar  commodities  she  wants’ : 
Hugh  Gaitskell :  ‘The  Sterling  Area’,  International  Affairs,  April  1952,  p.  172. 

5  See  Great  Britain :  Treasury :  Economic  Survey  for  1952  (Cmd.  8509)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1 952) . 
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who  were  joined  in  January  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and 
by  officials  from  the  colonies,  had  to  stop  the  drain  of  gold  and  dollars  and 
they  had  to  devise  policies  for  the  economic  strengthening  of  the  sterling 
area,  in  particular  the  development  of  its  resources  and  the  return  to  con¬ 
vertibility.  In  a  statement  issued  on  21  January1  they  recognized  that  the 
sterling  area  was  facing  a  very  serious  crisis  and  they  proclaimed  that  it 
could  be  surmounted.  They  would  return  to  their  capitals  with  definite 
proposals  for  achieving  an  over-all  balance  in  their  trade  as  a  whole  and 
in  their  trade  with  the  dollar  area  by  the  second  half  of  1952  at  the  latest. 
Taking  also  a  longer  view,  the  conference  resolved  upon  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  with  a  view  to  joint 
and  planned  development  upon  an  agreed  system  of  priorities,  and 
affirmed  the  urgent  need  to  make  sterling  convertible  into  all  currencies. 
Two  committees  were  set  up  to  deliberate  upon  development  and  con¬ 
vertibility.  Mr.  Butler  said  that  the  conference  had  given  the  sterling  area 
a  new  lease  of  life.2 

Each  member  of  the  Commonwealth  was  left  to  determine  and  institute 
its  own  means  to  achieve  the  short-term  ends  upon  which  the  conference 
had  agreed.  Great  Britain  had  already  taken  a  number  of  measures  before 
the  conference  and  these  were  supplemented  in  the  following  months.  On 
7  November  1951,  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament, 
Mr.  Butler  had  marked  his  advent  to  office  by  announcing  cuts  in 
imports  to  the  value  of  about  £350  million  a  year,  an  arrest  and  review 
of  capital  expenditure  and  the  introduction  of  a  stricter  monetary  policy.3 
He  announced  further  measures  on  29  January  1952,  including  further 
cuts  in  imports  to  the  value  of  about  £150  million  a  year,  no  rise  in  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  over  the  previous  year  (i.e.  a  restriction  on  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  undertaken,  since  costs  were  rising),  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  civil  servants,  reductions  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  home  market, 
restrictions  on  hire  purchase,  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  medical  prescrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  bringing  forward  of  budget  day  from  the  end  of  April  to 
4  March  (subsequently  altered  to  1 1  March).4  The  budget  reduced  sub¬ 
sidies  on  food  by  more  than  a  third,  while  providing  compensating  allevia¬ 
tions  for  the  poorer  people,  and  introduced  a  new  excess  profits  levy.5  At 

1  The  Times,  22  January  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  59. 

2  Financial  Times,  22  January  1952,  and  see  his  speech  on  24  January :  The  Times,  25  January  1952. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  493,  coll.  igi-2og.  The  Bank  Rate  was  raised  from  2  to  2|  per  cent., 
the  Bank’s  rate  for  discounting  Treasury  Bills  was  fixed  at  2  per  cent.,  and  Treasury  Bills  to  the 
value  of  £ 1,000  million  were  funded. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  40-62.  These  measures  were  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  30  and  31  January:  ibid.  coll.  210-321  and  371-486.  See  also  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  19-20  February  and  1  April  (H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  175,  coll.  12-100,  105-85,  and 
1168-286),  and  Great  Britain:  Treasury :  Economic  Survey for  ig^2  (Cmd.  8509)  (London,  H.M.S.O. , 
1952). 

5  11  March  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  497,  coll.  1269-322. 
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the  same  time  the  Bank  Rate  was  raised  again.1  In  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  similar  measures  were  taken  after  the  Finance  Ministers’ 
Conference,  either  by  cutting  imports,  reducing  capital  expenditure  or 
restricting  credit  or  by  introducing  other  budgetary  measures.  The  loss 
of  gold  and  dollars  continued  for  a  while  after  the  conference  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1952  reserves  had  sunk  to  $1,700  million,2  but 
thereafter  they  remained  at  about  that  figure  with  fluctuations  in  either 
direction.  They  were  dangerously  low,  however,  and  achieved  this 
stability  only  thanks  to  American  aid.  The  sterling  area’s  deficit  on  trade 
with  Europe  did  not  begin  to  abate  until  August. 

Great  Britain,  which  had  undertaken  to  eliminate  its  deficit  on  external 
trade  (excluding  American  aid)  and  to  reduce  its  deficit  with  the  non¬ 
sterling  world  to  $100  million3 — and  consequently  to  earn  a  surplus  of 
$100  million  in  trade  with  the  sterling  area — achieved  this  objective  in  the 
first,  instead  of  the  second,  half  of  the  year,  earning  in  the  first  half  a 
surplus  of£i  19  million  (£61  million,  if  American  aid  were  excluded).4  But 
the  Prime  Minister  was  not  to  be  lulled  into  complacency  by  statistics. 
On  1 1  June  he  uttered  a  warning  of  grave  perils  and  compared  the 
country’s  plight  to  that  of  a  man  standing  on  a  trapdoor;5  on  16  July  he 
forecast  grave  measures  to  be  revealed  in  the  forthcoming  debate  on 
economic  affairs.6  In  this  debate,  which  was  held  on  29-30  July,7 
Mr.  Churchill  announced  changes  in  the  pattern  of  the  defence  pro¬ 
gramme8  and  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

The  principal  business  of  this  conference,  which  was  described  as  the 
most  important  in  the  Commonwealth  since  that  held  at  Ottawa  in  1932, 
was  to  chart  a  course  of  solvency  and  then  prosperity  for  an  association  of 
countries  which,  despite  their  possession  of  immense  resources9  and  despite 
the  fact  that  they  constituted  the  largest  trading  area  in  the  world,  were  in 
grave  and  chronic  financial  difficulties.  The  reports  of  the  two  committees 

1  To  4  per  cent.  The  Bank’s  rate  for  discounting  Treasury  Bills  was  raised  correspondingly  to 
3J  per  cent. 

2  Immediately  before  the  devaluation  of  1949  the  reserves  had  sunk  to  $1,340  million. 
$1,500  million  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  plimsoll  line. 

3  This  deficit  had  been  $573  million  in  the  second  half  of  1951. 

4  See  Great  Britain:  Treasury:  United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1949  to  1952  (No.  2)  (Cmd. 
8808)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953). 

5  The  Times,  12  June  1952.  And  see  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  June:  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  502,  coll.  1552-5. 

6  Ibid.  vol.  503,  coll.  2149-50.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  struck  a  somewhat  more 
optimistic  note.  See  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  June:  ibid.  vol.  502,  coll. 
405-14. 

7  Ibid.  vol.  504,  coll.  1272-405  and  1491-612. 

8  See  below,  p.  43. 

9  The  Financial  Times  of  27  November  1952  set  out  the  sterling  area’s  share  in  the  world  output 
of  twelve  important  commodities:  jute  98  per  cent.,  wool  56,  tin  86,  manganese  71,  chrome  47, 
mica  47,  tin  43-5,  lead  84,  copper  85,  zinc  88,  rubber  43,  cocoa  54. 
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Part  I 


established  in  January  represented  in  this  context  two  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  the  relations  between  sterling  and  the  dollar.  The  conference 
decided  to  strengthen  sterling  by  developing  the  sterling  area’s  resources, 
to  seek  co-operation  between  the  sterling  area,  the  U.S.A.  and  Europe, 
and  to  aim  at  freer  trade  based  on  a  convertible  currency;  it  rejected  the 
alternative  policy  of  an  autarkic  system  based  on  imperial  preferences.1 

The  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  conference,2  having  dis¬ 
claimed  any  intention  of  creating  a  discriminatory  economic  block,  laid 
down  three  guiding  principles :  the  adoption  of  internal  economic  policies 
to  curb  inflation  and  rises  in  the  cost  of  living;  the  encouragement  of 
sound  economic  development  to  increase  productive  strength  and  com¬ 
petitive  power,  provide  employment  and  raise  standards  of  living;  and 
the  extension  of  a  multilateral  trade  and  payments  system  over  the  widest 
possible  area.  The  communique  then  dealt  with  development.  There  was, 
it  said,  wide  scope  for  expanding  the  production  of  essential  supplies  and 
improving  means  of  transport  in  the  Commonwealth.  Progress  had  on 
occasions  been  impeded  by  unsound  and  overburdensome  schemes.  It 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  on  schemes  which  would  assist  the  balance 
of  payments.  In  order  to  provide  capital  the  developing  and  the  investing 
countries  must  provide  and  stimulate  savings;  Great  Britain,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  source  of  capital,  was  determined  to  maintain  and  increase  the  flow 
of  capital  for  sound  projects;  and,  recognizing  the  importance  of  other 
investors,  especially  the  U.S.A.,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  create 
favourable  conditions  for  the  encouragement  of  investment.  A  company 
was  to  be  formed  to  project  and  supervise  development. 

On  the  instability  of  commodity  prices  the  conference  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  record  its  belief  that  violent  fluctuations  harmed  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  In  the  absence  of  the  U.S.A.  it  could  hardly  go 
further. 

The  conference  recognized  the  value  of  existing  preferences  but  did  not 
accept  a  British  proposal  to  seek  relief  from  G.A.T.T.’s  rule  against  new 
preferences.3  It  did,  however,  propose  to  seek  relief  from  the  rules  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  continued  import  of  Commonwealth  goods  into  Great 
Britain  free  of  duty  despite  increases  in  general  rates  of  duty. 

On  commercial  policy  the  conference  favoured  the  progressive  re¬ 
moval,  as  circumstances  permitted,  of  import  restrictions  imposed  to 
rectify  external  balances.  Action,  said  the  communique,  must  be  taken 
by  both  creditors  and  debtors. 

1  Great  Britain,  which  was  seeking  American  trade  in  place  of  American  aid,  could  not  ask 
for  reductions  in  American  tariffs  if  at  the  same  time  it  raised  British  tariffs  or  increased  the 
margins  of  imperial  preferences. 

2  Commonwealth  Economic  Conference,  Final  Communique  { Cmd.  8717)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952); 
The  Times,  12  December  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  62. 

3  See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  article  II. 
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On  finance  the  communique  affirmed  that  it  was  important  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sterling  area  and  for  the  whole  world  that  sterling  should 
resume  its  full  role  as  a  medium  of  world  trade  and  exchange,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  restoration  of  convertibility  was  an  essential  part  of  an 
effective  multilateral  system.  Convertibility  depended  on,  first,  the 
success  of  the  Commonwealth  in  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined  in  the 
communique ;  secondly,  on  the  prospect  that  trading  nations  would  adopt 
policies  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade;  and,  thirdly,  on  the 
availability  of  adequate  financial  support  from  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  or  otherwise. 

The  essence  of  the  Prime  Ministers’  plans  was  their  determination  to 
embark  on  an  extensive  joint  development  of  the  large,  untapped  re¬ 
sources  of  their  territories.  This  could  not  be  achieved  in  a  short  time  or 
at  little  cost;  nor  could  it  be  achieved  without  a  considerable  movement  of 
manpower  and  of  skill,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  to  the  white  Dominions, 
nor  without  the  investment  of  capital  in  larger  sums  than  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  itself  supplying.  It  therefore  required  a  Commonwealth  policy 
for  migration,  whereby  the  receiving  countries  would  agree  to  accept  a 
proportion  of  the  aged  and  ailing  together  with  those  in  their  muscular 
and  intellectual  prime,  and  it  required  the  attraction  of  capital,  including 
much  American  capital,  by  the  creation  of  more  confidence  than  was  felt 
by  investors  in  conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.1  It 
depended,  too,  not  only  on  American  willingness  to  provide  capital  for 
development,  but  also  eventually  on  American  willingness  to  buy  the 
resulting  products.  If  it  were  argued  that  increases  in  production  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  primary  products  might  lead  to  a  corresponding  and 
self-defeating  decline  in  their  price,  it  could  also  be  argued  on  the  other 
side  that  the  Paley  report2  held  out  hopes  of  an  increasing  American 
demand,  sufficient  to  keep  prices  up  to  a  remunerative  level. 

Europe  too,  as  the  Prime  Ministers’  final  communique  said,  was  to  be 
asked  to  co-operate.  Before  the  conference,  both  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Butler 
had  already  sounded  the  note  of  tripartite  confabulation,  Mr.  Eden  by 
proposing  on  21  October  to  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  that  body,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Commonwealth,3 
and  Mr.  Butler  by  propounding  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  three  days  later 
the  objective  of  consolidating  these  three  largest  bodies  in  the  free  world.4 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported5  that  Mr.  Churchill  would  seek 

1  See,  further,  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Economist,  3 1  May  to  1 2  July  1 952  inclusive,  excluding 
21  June  1952. 

2  See  above,  p.  20.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  22  October  1952. 

4  Scotsman,  25  October  1952.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

1 1  November,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Great  Britain  in  company  with  the  Commonwealth,  Europe 
and  the  U.S.A. :  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  507,  coll.  768-84. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  18  December  1952. 
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an  early  opportunity  to  go  to  Washington  with  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Butler 
to  talk  with  the  new  President  on  these  things.  What  they  would  advocate 
was  not  disclosed,  but  the  Conservative  dislike  of  controls  and  the  new 
emphasis  on  convertibility,  apparent  in  the  first  year  of  the  government’s 
term,1  made  it  likely  that  Great  Britain  would  welcome  some  at  least  of 
the  following  measures:  a  reduction  in  American  tariffs,  the  creation  of 
a  dollar  fund  to  take  the  shock  of  a  rush  to  convert,  support  for  a  possible 
British  request  to  allow  sterling  to  fluctuate  between  wider  limits  than 
those  authorized  by  the  rules  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  in¬ 
creased  dollar  investment  in  the  sterling  area,  or  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold.2 

3.  Transatlantic  relations  and  NATO 

On  the  last  day  of  1951  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  newly  returned  to 
office  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
set  course  for  Washington  for  a  general  exchange  of  views  with  President 
Truman.  Policies  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East,  the  organization 
and  structure  of  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  the  status  of 
western  Germany  and  the  slowly  evolving  European  army,  and  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  strategic  raw  materials  were  the  principal  topics  which 
the  allies  needed  to  discuss.3  The  President  and  Prime  Minister  began  by 

1  Indications  of  the  Conservative  government’s  inclinations  had  been  given  by  the  decision, 
announced  on  15  December  1951,  to  reopen  the  virtually  idle  foreign  exchange  market,  to  leave 
the  forward  rate  of  sterling  to  be  determined  by  market  conditions,  and  to  allow  spot  quotations 
to  fluctuate  within  the  limits  of  the  1  per  cent,  prescribed  by  article  IV  (3)  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund:  The  Times  and  Financial  Times,  17  December 
1951.  The  government  also  restored  to  private  individuals  and  concerns  the  freedom  to  buy 
metals  and  grains  in  foreign  markets:  Financial  Times,  26  September,  24  and  30  October, 
18  December  1952,  and  23  January  1953. 

2  This  topic  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Prime  Ministers’  communique.  It  was  pointed  out  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  American  buying  price  for  gold  had,  unlike  the  prices  of  other  commodities, 
remained  fixed  (at  $35  an  ounce)  for  twenty  years.  It  was  argued,  further,  that  the  monetary 
value  of  the  gold  reserves  of  governments  and  central  banks  was  inadequate  in  view  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  incomes  and  credit  and  the  rise  of  prices  during  those  years.  An  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold  was  therefore  advocated  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  increase  the  monetary  value  of 
reserves,  encourage  the  production  of  new  gold  and  discourage  hoarding.  In  the  U.S.A.,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  stiff  opposition  to  a  change  in  price.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  price  were  once  changed, 
it  would  become  subject  to  periodic  changes.  Moreover,  a  change  required  an  Act  of  Congress. 
It  was  also  argued  (see  National  City  Bank  of  New  York:  Monthly  letter  on  economic  conditions  and 
Government  finance,  January  1953,  pp.  3-8)  that  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  would  do  nothing  to 
rectify  (and  possibly  something  to  worsen)  the  major  economic  ills,  since  it  would  not  check 
inflation,  would  not  force  producers  to  manufacture  goods  required  instead  of  goods  traditionally 
produced  (e.g.  more  engineering  and  less  textile  manufacture  in  Great  Britain),  would  not 
encourage  creditors  to  accept  payments  in  goods  and  services,  and  would  not  create  conditions 
favourable  for  foreign  investment.  Further,  a  rise  in  price  would  be  tantamount  to  a  distribution 
of  American  aid  on  the  basis  of  luck  (i.e.  the  location  of  gold  deposits)  instead  of  need;  one  of  the 
principal  beneficiaries  would  be  the  U.S.S.R.;  and  largesse  of  this  kind  was  considered  to  be 
merely  an  encouragement  to  the  fortunate  to  relax. 

3  The  need  was  perhaps  more  keenly  felt  on  the  British  than  on  the  American  side.  Mr. 
Churchill’s  belief  in  the  value  of  personal  contacts  caused  him  to  override  advice  to  postpone  his 
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informal  discussions,  followed  on  7  and  8  January  by  formal  conferences 
about  which  a  statement  was  issued  on  g  January.1  After  the  customary 
endorsement  of  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  this  communique 
reaffirmed  that  the  use  by  the  U.S.A.  of  air  bases  in  Great  Britain  in  an 
emergency  would  be  a  matter  for  joint  decision.  Both  countries  pledged 
their  continued  full  support  for  the  efforts  to  create  a  European  Defence 
Community.  With  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  they  expressed  their  com¬ 
plete  identity  of  aims — the  promotion  of  peace,  prosperity  and  stability; 
they  declared  that  the  establishment  as  soon  as  possible  of  a  Middle  East 
Command  was  essential  for  their  common  purpose  and  that  the  quadri¬ 
partite  approach  was  the  best  way  to  reduce  tension;  they  hoped  that  the 
initiative  of  the  International  Bank2  would  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  dispute.  In  the  Far  East  they  asserted  a  broad  harmony  of  views 
and  recognized  that  the  overriding  need  to  counter  the  communist  threat 
transcended  divergencies  in  policy  towards  China;  they  declared  their 
continued  full  support  for  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  They  recorded 
that  the  British  need  for  American  steel  and  the  American  need  for  other 
materials,  including  aluminium  and  tin,  had  been  examined  and  would  be 
further  discussed.  The  command  of  allied  fleets  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  also 
required  further  discussion;  neither  country  deemed  it  wise  to  take  the 
momentous  step  of  changing  its  rifle;3  both  stressed  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  for  immediate  defence  and  for 
enduring  progress. 

Mr.  Churchill  then  departed  for  New  York  and  Ottawa,4  while 
Mr.  Eden  remained  in  the  U.S.A.  to  continue  discussions.  Speaking  at 
Columbia  University  on  1 1  January,5  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  risk  of  war 
had  grown  less,  and  advocated  a  policy  of  seeking  agreement  where  it 
could  be  had  and  so  arriving  step  by  step  at  a  modus  vivendi,  while  at  the 
same  time  patiently,  firmly  and  without  overstrain  restoring  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  forces.  Referring  to  European  union  he  said  that  the  British  felt 
in  their  bones  that  they  could  not  join  a  European  federation  but  that  this 
did  not  imply  their  turning  their  backs  on  Europe,  where,  despite  their 
Malayan  and  Korean  commitments,  they  were  providing  the  largest 
armoured  force.  Mr.  Eden  also  delivered  a  clear  and  emphatic  warning 

visit  instead  of  hurrying  to  Washington  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  electoral  victory.  On  the 
American  side  reports  of  coolness  and  suspicion  became  so  widespread  that  the  President  felt 
obliged  to  deny  them:  New  York  Times,  4  January  1952. 

1  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  10  January  1952  (texts);  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
21  January  1952,  pp.  83-84;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  39. 

2  See  below,  p.  249. 

3  This  had  been  a  matter  of  prolonged  controversy.  The  British,  having  convinced  themselves 
and  many  others  by  exhaustive  tests  that  their  latest  rifle  was  the  best  obtainable,  refused  to 
adopt  another  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

4  For  his  speech  in  Ottawa  on  14  January  see  New  York  Times,  15  January  1952  (text). 

s  Ibid.  12  January  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  41. 
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to  Peking  against  armed  intervention  in  South-East  Asia1  and  explained 
the  British  attitude  towards  nationalism  in  the  Middle  East. 

Returning  from  Ottawa,  Mr.  Churchill  delivered  before  the  Congress 
in  Washington  on  17  January  an  address2  which  was  chiefly  notable  for 
his  promise  of  a  prompt,  resolute  and  effective  British  response,  if  the 
Korean  truce  talks  failed,  and  for  a  tentative  request  for  the  dispatch  to 
the  Canal  Zone  of  token  foreign  forces  to  serve  with  the  50,000  British 
troops  in  Egypt  as  a  symbol  of  unity.3  On  the  next  day  two  measures  of 
agreement  were  announced.4  The  British  Prime  Minister  abandoned  his 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  an  American  admiral  to  the  supreme 
command  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  securing  in  return  certain  concessions,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  the  reservation  to  the  Royal  Navy  of  un¬ 
restricted  control  in  the  waters  north,  west  and  south  of  Great  Britain  up 
to  the  100  fathom  line.5  The  second  agreement  related  to  strategic  raw 
materials. 

The  U.S.A.  were  in  urgent  need  of  aluminium  and  Great  Britain  was 
in  urgent  need  of  steel  and  scrap  for  armaments  and  export  goods6  and 
also  in  urgent  need  of  dollars.  Great  Britain  also  wished  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  American  boycott  of  the  Malayan  tin  market.7  In  November  1 95 1 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  had  declared  that 
Great  Britain  needed  1  -5  million  tons  more  steel  than  it  had  produced  or 
imported  in  1951. 8  On  the  other  hand  Great  Britain  had,  in  each  of  the 
years  1952-5,  first  call  on  500  million  lb.  of  Canadian  aluminium,  which 
was  more  than  Great  Britain  required,  if  imports  in  1951  were  taken  as 
a  guide.9  By  an  agreement  concluded  on  22  November  1951  Great  Britain 
had  agreed  to  divert  to  the  U.S.A.  22-045  million  lb.  of  Canadian  alu¬ 
minium  in  five  monthly  instalments,  and  the  U.S.A.  had  agreed  to  supply 

1  See  below,  p.  401. 

2  His  speech  was  issued  as  a  British  White  Paper:  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  January  iyth,  1952  (Gmd.  8468)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  and  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  January  1952,  pp.  1 16-20;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  46. 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  287. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  January  1952,  pp.  115-16. 

5  The  Times,  19  January  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  1.  The  100  fathom 
line  runs  from  40  to  100  miles  off  shore.  For  the  earlier  history  of  this  controversy  see  Survey  for 
I95I)  PP-  28-30.  Mr.  Churchill  remained  unconvinced  by  American  arguments  but  felt 
unable  to  persist  with  his  opposition:  see  30  January  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll. 

1 96—7 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  54. 

6  British  difficulties  began  with  the  severe  fall  in  the  imports  of  German  scrap  towards  the  end 
of  I95°-  Average  monthly  imports  for  the  last  four  months  of  that  year  were  66,000  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  200,000  tons  in  the  first  eight  months,  and  the  fall  continued  in  1951  when  the  average 
for  the  first  eight  months  was  under  50,000  tons.  The  situation  was  only  retrieved  in  1952  at 
considerable  expense  in  dollars.  See  The  Times  Annual  Financial  and  Commercial  Review,  1 3  October 
I952j  P-  xix-  The  allocation  of  steel  by  the  government  was  reintroduced  in  February  1952. 

7  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  19,  n.  5. 

8  7  November  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  493,  col.  192. 

9  New  York  Times,  13  January  1952. 
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Great  Britain  with  7 1 ,000  tons  of  steel  and  to  make  available  (by  themselves 
keeping  out  of  the  market)  28,500  tons  of  German  scrap  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1952.1  This  agreement  was  extended  during  Mr.  Churchill’s 
visit  to  Washington.2  Great  Britain  agreed  to  supply  to  the  U.S.A.  during 
l952  55' 1  million  lb.  of  aluminium  (this  quantity  included  the  22-045 
million  lb.  covered  by  the  earlier  agreement)  and  the  U.S.A.  undertook 
to  make  restoration  in  kind  by  the  middle  of  1953.  The  U.S.A.  agreed 
to  make  available  for  purchase  during  1952,  in  the  U.S.A.  or  abroad,  steel 
and  scrap  to  the  value  of  $1  million  (including  the  quantities  already 
allocated  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year) ;  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
would  consist  of  steel.  Further,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  sell  to  the  U.S.A. 
in  T952  at  $i'i8  per  lb.  20,000  tons  of  tin,  which  the  British  government, 
avid  for  dollars  at  almost  any  price,  would  have  to  buy  in  a  market  where 
the  ruling  price  was  appreciably  higher.3 

A  further  economic  agreement  was  announced  on  28  January.  The 
U.S.A.  would  buy  from  the  British  stockpile  25,000  long  tons  of  crude 
natural  rubber  at  the  current  American  buying  price.  By  this  transaction 
Great  Britain  obtained  about  $25  million  and  the  U.S.A.  were  able  to  buy 
rubber  without  entering  the  Singapore  market  and  forcing  up  the  price.4 
It  was  reported  that  this  transaction  would  reduce  the  British  stockpile  to 
50,000-60,000  tons  and  raise  the  American  to  more  than  850,000  tons.5 

Upon  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Churchill  was  closely  questioned  by  the 
parliamentary  Opposition  on  the  extent  to  which  he  had  committed 
Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  truce  talks  in  Korea.  Labour 
critics  had  become  fearful  of  renascent  MacArthurism  as  voices  were 
raised  once  more  in  the  U.S.A.  in  favour  of  blockading  China  and  of 
using  General  Chiang’s  forces,6  but  Mr.  Churchill  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  on  30  January  that  the  words  which  he  had  used  in  his  address 
to  Congress  represented  no  new  decisions.7  Nevertheless  Opposition 

1  British  steel  production  was  endangered  by  a  decline  of  about  1  -47  million  tons  in  the  imports 
of  scrap  in  1951.  Output  in  1950  and  1951  was  16-29  and  15-64  million  long  tons  respectively: 
Economic  Survey  for  1992  (Gmd.  8509),  pp.  26-27. 

2  Agreements  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Mutual  Assistance 
in  steel,  aluminium  and  tin,  Washington,  1 8th  January  1952  (Cmd.  8464)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952). 

3  Financial  Times,  15  January  1952,  and  see  below,  p.  439,  for  the  effect  of  this  agreement  in 
Malaya.  By  an  exchange  of  letters  on  24  July  the  U.S.A.  were  released  from  their  obligation, 
undertaken  in  January,  to  prevent  the  private  importation  of  tin  without  prior  consultation 
between  the  two  governments:  Cmd.  8630;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  August  1952, 
p.  266  (text). 

4  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  U.S.A.  was  not  specified  but  was  reported  to  be  50  cents  per  lb. : 
New  York  Times,  29  January  1952.  This  was  slightly  below  the  Singapore  price. 

5  Financial  Times,  29  January  1952. 

6  Mr.  Dulles  spoke  on  10  February  of ‘taking  the  wraps  off’  General  Chiang:  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  11  February  1952.  And  Mr.  Dulles  was  moderate  compared  with  many  Republicans. 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  198-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  56,  And  see  Mr. 
Eden’s  speech  on  5  February:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  813-34,  at  col.  8a8>  and  Mr- 
Attlee’s  broadcast  speech  on  23  February:  Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1952. 
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members  tabled  a  few  days  later  a  motion  regretting  the  Prime  Minister’s 
failure  to  give  adequate  expression  in  the  U.S.A.  to  British  policy  on  the 
Korean  War  and  relations  with  China.  This  motion  was  not  debated  until 
26  February,  when  Mr.  Churchill  turned  the  tables  on  his  adversaries  by 
revealing  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  give  public  expression  to  secret 
commitments  made  by  the  Labour  government  in  May  and  September 
1 95 1.1  In  May  1951  Mr.  Attlee’s  government,  while  agreeing  with  the 
U.S.A.  on  a  course  of  action,  had  stipulated  for  British  assent  before  its 
execution,  but  in  September  this  claim  to  prior  consultation  had  been 
abandoned.2 

Congress  was  no  less  suspicious  than  Parliament.  On  20  February  the 
Flouse  of  Representatives  demanded  by  189  votes  to  143  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  should  make  a  full  statement  on  whether  the  President  had 
made  any  secret  military  agreements  with  Mr.  Churchill.3  The  President 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  had  made  none.4 

On  1  February  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Paris  to  give  French  Ministers  an 
account  of  what  had  been  said  and  done  in  Washington  and  to  discuss, 
as  he  said  on  his  arrival,5  the  international  situation.  A  communique 
issued  on  the  next  day  stated  that  Mr.  Eden  had  given  a  full  account  of  the 
Anglo-American  conversations  and  had  confirmed  the  British  intention 
of  being  associated  as  closely  as  possible  with  a  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity.6  No  other  subject  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  communique. 

The  conversations  in  Washington  gave  the  year  an  Anglo-American 
start.  They  were  closely  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  which  opened  in  Lisbon  on  20  February  and  had  as  its  two 
principal  topics  the  laggard  discussions  on  the  creation  of  a  European 
Defence  Community  and  the  military  and  economic  programme  of  the 
allies  for  1952.  In  devising  the  latter  the  Council  had  to  steer  a  course 
between  military  reinforcement  and  economic  overstrain. 

The  discussions  between  six  continental  countries  on  the  creation  of  a 
European  Defence  Community,  and  the  related  discussions  between  the 
western  occupiers  of  Germany  and  the  Federal  German  Republic  on 
ending  the  occupation,  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  section  of  this  volume.7 
They  were  of  concern  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  because  that  Council 
had  decided  that  it  must  have  German  armed  support  as  soon  as  possible 
and  that  the  creation  of  a  European  army  was  the  best  way  of  securing  it. 
But  sixteen  months  had  passed  since  M.  Pleven  had  first  produced  his 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  496,  coll.  945-1059.  For  Mr.  Churchill’s  part  in  the  debate  see  ibid, 
coll.  963-82.  See  also  below,  p.  305. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  February  1952,  and  statement  by  Mr.  Attlee  on  28  February:  ibid. 
29  February  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  58. 

3  Congressional  Record,  20  February  1952,  pp.  1205-15. 

4  New  York  Times,  21  February  1952.  s  The  Times,  2  February  1952. 

6  Ibid.  4  February  1952  (text).  1  gee  below,  p.  55. 
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plan  for  such  an  army  and  every  glimpse  of  the  goal  seemed  to  make 
progress  towards  it  slower.  The  refusal  of  the  British  to  join,  the  conse¬ 
quent  hesitations  of  the  Benelux  trio,  and  French  insistence  on  a  prior 
settlement  in  the  Saar  caused  W ashington  to  fear  that  the  Germans 
would  end  by  refusing  to  provide  armed  forces  and  would  thus  make 
nonsense  of  the  allies’  plans.  At  its  meeting  in  Rome  in  November  1 95 1 1 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  had  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  receive 
in  Lisbon  a  report  on  the  conclusion  of  the  discussions  on  the  status  and 
contribution  of  Germany,  but  it  received  instead  reports  from  Mr.  Eden 
and  M.  Schuman  which  showed  that  the  discussions  had  been  saved  from 
disaster  a  few  days  earlier  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  three  western 
Foreign  Ministers.2  The  Council  reaffirmed  on  22  February  the  urgent 
necessity  of  creating  a  European  force,  including  Germany,  and  approved 
a  protocol  to  be  added  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  when  a  treaty 
establishing  a  European  Defence  Community  was  signed.  By  this  protocol 
the  North  Atlantic  allies  agreed  to  consider  an  attack  on  the  European 
Defence  Community  as  an  attack  on  them  all,  thus  in  effect  adding 
western  Germany  to  the  territory  covered  by  the  treaty’s  collective 
guarantee. 

In  determining  its  programme  for  1952  the  Council  was  guided  by  the 
report  of  the  Temporary  Committee  of  the  Council,  whose  sub-committee 
of  three  (the  Three  Wise  Men)  had  attempted  to  assess  the  capacity  of 
each  member  to  contribute  towards  the  expenditure  required  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  as  a  whole  in  the  next  three  years.3  A  group  under  the  chairmanship  of 
General  McNarney,  having  reviewed  and  pruned  the  estimates  for  195 1-4, 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  rearmament  of  the  European  members  of  the 
alliance  during  those  years  would  amount  to  $66,600  million  dollars.  For 
the  same  period  the  aggregate  defence  expenditure  by  the  European  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alliance  would,  at  current  rates,  be  $38,300  million,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  might  be  expected  to  provide  $18,600  million.4  This  left  a  gap 
of  $9, 600s  and  the  Three  Wise  Men  recommended  that  $3,000  million 
should  be  found  by  additional  commitments  by  all  except  Great  Britain, 
Portugal  and  Iceland.  This  was  not  a  popular  recommendation  with  the 
majority  and  Belgium  in  particular  was  angered  by  the  suggestion  that  it 
could  afford  to  increase  its  defence  effort  by  50  per  cent,  (adding  $668 
million  to  the  defence  budget  over  the  three  years) .  The  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  formally  protested  in  January  against  the  procedures  and  findings 
of  the  Three  Wise  Men,6  but  a  full  meeting  of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
Temporary  Council  Committee  on  6-8  February  produced  a  unanimous 

1  Survey  for  1951,  p.  27.  2  See  below,  p.  81. 

3  Survey  for  1951,  p.  28,  n.  1.  4  New  York  Times,  11  January  1952. 

5  A  relatively  small  sum  of  $100  million  was  expected  to  accrue  from  other  sources. 

6  New  York  Times,  8  January  1952.  Canada  was  also  annoyed:  ibid.  1  and  8  February  1952. 
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report,1  which  was  presented  to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  on 
20  February  and  adopted  on  23  February.2  This  plan  involved  an  expen¬ 
diture  by  all  the  allies  in  the  year  1952-3  of  about  $75,000  million,  of 
which  the  U.S.A.  would  provide  $57,000  million.3  In  terms  of  forces  the 
Council  decided  that  the  allies  (other  than  Turkey  and  Greece,  whose  con¬ 
tributions  would  be  fixed  later)  should  make  available  in  Europe  by  the 
end  of  1952  about  50  divisions  in  appropriate  degrees  of  readiness,  4,000 
operational  aircraft  (including  aircraft  in  Great  Britain)  and  strong  naval 
forces.4 5  The  largest  contributor  to  the  ground  forces  was  to  be  France, 
from  which  12  divisions  were  expected  by  the  end  of  1952  an<^  three  more 
a  year  later.  Since  no  figures  had  previously  been  issued,  it  was  not  possible 
to  assess  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  forces  under  General  Eisenhower’s 
command,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  Lisbon  programme,  if  fulfilled, 
would  at  least  double  their  strength  during  1952.  Beyond  1952  no  figures 
were  given,  but  it  was  reported  that  the  military  chiefs  had  asked  for 
100  divisions  by  the  middle  of  1954  and  that  the  Temporary  Council 
Committee  had  argued  for  85.5 

After  his  return  to  Washington  Mr.  Acheson  claimed  in  a  broadcast 
speech  on  29  February6  that  the  Council  had  achieved  five  things:  it  had 
reached  agreement  on  the  forces  to  be  supplied  to  General  Eisenhower 
during  1952;  it  had  reached  agreement  on  bases  and  other  facilities  for 
these  forces ;  it  had  approved  the  creation  of  a  European  army,  including 
German  units;  it  had  reached  agreement  by  which  the  return  of  Germany 
to  a  place  of  equality  and  responsibility  in  Europe  could  be  achieved ;  and 
it  had  reorganized  and  greatly  strengthened  the  organization  of  the 

1  Financial  Times,  9  February  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  February  1952. 

2  For  an  official  summary  of  the  report  see  New  York  Times,  25  February  1952;  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  10  March  1952,  pp.  368-70;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  1. 

3  Financial  Times,  27  February  1952.  Other  contributions  were  fixed  at  (in  $  million)  Great 
Britain  4,094,  France  3,314,  Canada  2,300,  Italy  980,  Belgium  460,  the  Netherlands  395, 
Portugal  285,  Norway  120,  Denmark  1 10.  Norway  and  Denmark  agreed  to  do  more.  Proposals 
by  the  Temporary  Council  Committee  for  increases  from  Belgium  and  Italy  were  rejected,  in  the 
latter  case  because  of  very  serious  floods  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The  contributions  of  the  new 
members,  Turkey  and  Greece,  were  not  fixed.  In  May  a  reduction  of  American  aid  to  Greece 
was  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  Greek  budget,  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  defence. 

Expenditure  on  ‘infrastructure’  (i.e.  airfields,  communications  etc.)  was  reported  to  have  been 
fixed  at  $435-6  million  for  1952,  to  which  contributions  (in  $  million)  would  be:  U.S.A.  182, 
Great  Britain  56,  France  56,  Italy  33-6,  Belgium  28,  the  Netherlands  17-36,  Denmark  17-08  and 
Norway  12-88:  ibid.  26  February  1952. 

4  The  text  of  the  relevant  resolutions  was  not  published.  A  rather  vague  communique  was 
published  on  24  February:  Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1952.  For  the  Council’s  final 
declaration  and  communique  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  March  1952,  pp.  367-8; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  4. 

5  The  Times,  25  February  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  1  March  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  March  1952,  pp.  363-6 
(texts).  Mr.  Acheson  also  made  statements  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Blouse  on 
28  February  and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  3  March:  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  29  February  1952. 
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alliance.  Other  returning  statesmen  rendered  similarly  hopeful  accounts 
of  the  proceedings,1  but  the  programme  for  the  year  was  greeted  with 
almost  universal  scepticism  and  there  was  little  inclination,  particularly 
in  France,  to  agree  that  the  Franco-German  problem  at  the  core  of  the 
discussions  on  the  European  army  was  as  near  to  solution  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  had  tried  to  believe. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee 
had  been  one  for  the  appointment  of  a  civilian  as  Director-General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  Council  decided  to  appoint  a 
Secretary-General  to  take  charge  of  the  Organization’s  headquarters, 
which  were  to  be  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  telephoned  from  Lisbon  to  Washington  to  offer  the  new  post  to 
Sir  Oliver  Lranks,  the  British  Ambassador  in  the  U.S.A.,  who  declined  it. 
Mr.  Lester  Pearson  and  Dr.  Dirk  Stikker  were  subsequently  approached 
in  turn  with  the  same  result.  Linally,  on  12  March,  it  was  announced  that 
General  Lord  Ismay,  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  in 
the  British  government,  had  accepted,  and  on  4  April,  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  he  was  installed  as  Secretary-General 
of  its  organization  and  Vice-Chairman  of  its  Council.  At  the  same  time 
the  deputies  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  permanent  representatives 
of  the  members,  clothed  with  greater  dignity  and  authority. 

Another  change  followed  in  the  same  month.  On  1 1  April  it  was 
announced  from  the  White  House  that  General  Eisenhower  had  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  his  functions  from  1  June  in  order  to  return  to  the  U.S.A. 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,2  and  on  28  April  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Ismay,  asked  President 
Truman  to  nominate  a  new  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe.  The 
President  named  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  who  had  succeeded  in 
1951  to  General  MacArthur’s  posts  in  Japan  and  Korea.3  The  position 
inherited  by  the  new  Supreme  Commander  was  outlined  in  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  first  and  last  annual  report,  made  on  2  April.4  In  this  report 
General  Eisenhower  wrote  of  considerable  progress  in  morale,  armed 
strength,  command  structure  and  communications,  but  he  reported  that 
his  forces  were  not  in  a  position  to  offer  prolonged  resistance  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  he  stressed  the  need  for  German  support.  General  Eisenhower 

1  See  statement  by  Mr.  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  February:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  496,  coll.  1459-72;  statement  by  Signor  De  Gasperi  on  7  March:  Osservatore  Romano ,  7  March 
1952,  and  La  Stampa,  8  March  1952;  statement  by  Mr.  Lange  on  5  March  and  debate  in  the 
Storting  on  13  March:  Neue  Ziircher  Ze^tunS>  9  and  x5  March  1952. 

2  For  the  letters  exchanged  between  General  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Robert  Lovett,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  April  1952,  p.  614. 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  347- 

4  Annual  Report  to  the  Standing  Group,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  from  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe  (Paris,  SHAPE,  1952).  For  excerpts  from 
the  report  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  April  1952,  pp.  572~9- 
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declared  also  that  military  power  was  only  real  if  supported  by  a  healthy 
economy  and  he  observed  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
alliance  were  to  be  found  in  this  context. 

The  planning  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  suffered  during  1952  a 
number  of  blows,  of  which  the  most  grievous  were  financial  imbroglio  in 
France,  a  British  decision  to  take  more  than  three  years  to  fulfil  a  defence 
programme  originally  designed  to  occupy  that  space,  continuing  doubts 
about  the  European  army  even  after  signature  of  the  necessary  agreements 
in  May,  cuts  by  Congress  in  the  American  foreign  aid  programme,  and  a 
two  months’  steel  strike  in  the  U.S.A.  in  June  and  July  (which  further 
retarded  deliveries  already  overdue  in  some  cases).1 

At  the  opening  of  the  Lisbon  conference  in  February  M.  Edgar  Faure, 
the  French  Prime  Minister,2  was  thinking  in  terms  of  French  military 
expenditure  in  1952  of  1,060,000  million  francs  (including  660,000  million 
for  metropolitan  forces  and  380,000  million  for  Indo-China).3  This  was 
not  far  short  of  the  sum  (1,190,000  million  francs)  put  forward  by 
the  Three  Wise  Men  as  that  which  France  could  and  should  spend  on 
defence,  and  M.  Faure  was  reported  to  be  willing  to  raise  his  figure  to 
1,180,000  million  francs.  But  in  terms  of  military  forces  none  of  these 
figures  satisfied  the  service  chiefs,  who  insisted  that  12  French  divisions 
was  the  least  that  they  could  accept  as  the  French  contribution  to  the 
North  Atlantic  forces  in  Europe  by  the  end  of  1952.  The  French  contribu¬ 
tion  was  eventually  fixed  at  12  divisions,  27  squadrons  and  456,000  tons 
of  naval  shipping,  and  in  order  to  meet  these  military  requirements  the 
French  government  agreed  to  submit  to  the  National  Assembly  a  defence 
budget  with  a  total  of  1,400,000  million  francs,  of  which  195,000  million 
would  be  covered  by  American  economic  aid  and  off-shore  procurement. 
But  even  with  this  increased  financial  burden  the  military  and  the 
financial  commitments  undertaken  by  France  at  Lisbon  did  not  make  an 
equation,  and  in  accepting  the  military  commitment  on  the  basis  of  a 
defence  budget  of  1,400,000  million  francs  France  was  gambling  on  the 
provision  of  substantial  additional  American  aid,  of  which  no  precise 
pledge  had  been  given. 


1  Americans  were  no  less  insistent  than  Europeans  that  rearmament  must  not  reduce  the 
standard  of  living.  This  meant  in  the  U.S.A.  that  certain  goods,  regarded  by  Europeans  as 
luxurious  gadgets  but  by  Americans  as  the  commonplaces  of  civilized  existence,  must  continue 
to  be  produced.  Further,  production  was  not  increased  as  much  as  it  might  have  been  if  double 
or  treble  shifts  had  been  more  generally  introduced.  Other  delays  were  caused  by  difficulties  in 
getting  the  right  amounts  of  raw  materials  to  manufacturers  at  the  right  moment  and  by  the 
claims  of,  e.g.,  the  American  militia  to  a  share  of  the  goods  required  by  European  armies. 

2  M.  Faure  became  Prime  Minister  on  20  January  in  succession  to  M.  Pleven,  who  resigned 
on  7  January.  M.  Faure  resigned  on  29  February  and  was  succeeded  on  8  March  by  M.  Antoine 
Pinay,  who  lasted  until  23  December. 

3  The  Times,  23  February  1952.  350  francs  =  $1.  The  French  financial  year  was  the  same 
as  the  calendar  year. 
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At  the  Rome  conference  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  November 
1951  France  had  been  promised  by  the  U.S.A.  $600  million  by  30  June 
1952,  of  which  $500  million  would  relieve  the  French  budget.  Half  of  this 
$600  million  represented  economic  aid  and  had  been  received  at  the  time 
of  the  Lisbon  conference.1  The  other  half  was  to  have  been  provided  in 
the  form  of  off-shore  procurement  orders  and  other  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  transactions,  but  in  fact  only  a  small  proportion  had  been  pledged 
and  M.  Faure  asked  at  Lisbon  for  assurances  on  this  score.  He  was  assured 
that  orders  to  the  value  of  $200  million  would  be  placed  before  the  end  of 
the  current  American  financial  year.  The  remaining  $100  million  was 
to  be  provided  by  way  of  American  expenditure  in  France  on  American 
units  and  bases.2  In  addition  France  received  at  Lisbon  from  the  U.S.A. 
vague  assurances  of  full  consideration  for  claims  to  more  aid,  if  the  French 
military  effort  were  increased  beyond  the  limits  set  by  M.  Faure’s  initial 
calculations,  and  on  this  basis  the  French  government  embarked  on  a 
programme  of  industrial  development  which  was  backed  neither  by 
budgetary  provisions  nor  by  precise  American  pledges.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  revealed  that  some  of  the  articles  ordered  in  this  way  by  the 
French  government,  including  transport  aircraft  and  tanks,  were  not 
approved  by  the  Americans,  who  consequently  refused  to  pay  for  them. 

On  his  return  from  Lisbon  M.  Faure  proposed  an  increase  in  taxation 
of  15  per  cent.  The  National  Assembly  rejected  this  proposal,  M.  Faure 
resigned,  and  on  8  March  M.  Antoine  Pinay  took  office  as  the  next  in  a 
series  of  Prime  Ministers  dependent  upon  parliamentary  combinations 
whose  notorious  unreliability  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  France  was 
facing  a  number  of  different  but  equally  vital  problems,  upon  which  the 
parties  found  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  or  even  compromise.  The 
war  in  Indo-China  continued  its  drain  on  the  treasury  and  the  armed 
forces;  in  1952  it  cost  France  459,000  million  francs  and  an  expeditionary 
force  of  175,000  men.3  M.  Schuman’s  German  policy4  was  under  fire 
from  the  left  and,  more  distressing,  from  the  right,  whither  M.  Pinay 
looked  for  support  for  his  financial  policies.  To  rearm  and  at  the  same 
time  to  save  the  franc  seemed  irreconcilable  objectives.  The  budget 
deficits,  aggravated  by  rearmament,  could  not  be  met  except  by  extensive 
borrowing  or  increased  taxation  and  threatened  further  inflation,  wage 
claims  and  strikes.  Since  April  1950  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  by  38  per 

1  Or  was  confidently  expected  in  the  near  future.  It  consisted  of  Si  70  million  in  economic  aid 
to  France  and  the  Associated  States  of  the  French  Union,  $30  million  to  the  Associated  States, 
and  Si 00  million  transferred  from  military  to  economic  aid  by  the  President  on  the  eve  of  the 
conference  (see  below,  p.  44) :  Le  Monde,  26  February  1952. 

2  Ibid.  In  fact  off-shore  procurement  orders  worth  5335-5  million  were  placed  in  France 
before  30  June:  see  below,  p.  48. 

3  Le  Monde,  18  December  1952,  and  see  below,  pp.  409  seqq. 

4  See  below,  pp.  55  seqq. 
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cent,  (a  rise  only  exceeded  in  the  west  in  Austria  and  Iceland)  and  bank 
credits  to  business  had  expanded  by  63  per  cent.1  With  the  franc  at  its 
current  rate  French  exports  were  too  expensive  and  the  deficit  on  external 
trade  rose  from  339,000  million  francs  in  1951  to  413,463  million  francs  in 
1 952. 2  By  making  economies  and  cutting  the  government’s  capital  invest¬ 
ment  programme,  M.  Pinay  reduced  the  size  of  the  budget  from  M.  Faure’s 
3,620,000  million  francs  to  3,494,000  million  francs.3  He  tried  to  stimulate 
the  patriotism  of  taxpayers  by  granting  an  amnesty  for  past  evasions  and 
imposing  severe  penalties  for  future  ones;  he  tried  to  encouarge  saving  by 
floating  a  loan  of  400,000  million  francs  with  a  gold  guarantee;  he  cut 
imports;  he  secured  at  least  a  postponement  of  wage  claims  and  reduced 
prices  by  decree;  he  reduced  subsidies  on  food  (but  increased  subsidies  on 
housing).  But  on  defence  promise  and  fulfilment  remained  at  arm’s 
length.  M.  Pinay,  like  M.  Faure,  proposed  an  expenditure  in  1952  of 
1,270,000  million  francs  in  place  of  the  800,000  million  francs  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  previous  year.  On  6  May  M.  Pleven,  who  retained  in  the 
government  of  M.  Pinay  the  Ministry  of  Defence  which  he  had  held  under 
M.  Faure,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  France  would  need 
additional  American  orders  to  the  value  of  about  $485-7  million  in  the 
three  years  1952-4,  in  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  Lisbon  programme 
and  to  keep  French  defence  industries  going.4  (The  French  government 
had  no  money  to  spare  for  orders  for  the  latter  purpose.  French  fears  of 
the  Ruhr  and  hostility  to  E.D.C.  became  the  greater.)  Although  this 
sum,  spread  over  three  years,  was  no  more  than  France  might  legitimately 
expect  at  current  rates  of  assistance,  M.  Pleven’s  speech  was  both  un¬ 
palatable  in  the  U.S.A.5  and,  in  one  sense,  unrealistic,  since  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  the  American  administration  could  not  promise  to  place 
orders  in  respect  of  future  years  and  in  advance  of  congressional  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  another  sense,  however,  the  speech  was  anything  but  unrealistic, 


1  See  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation:  The  Internal  Financial  Situation  in 
member  and  associated  countries  (Paris,  O.E.E.C.,  1952),  p.  21.  This  report  was  prepared  by  a  group 
of  experts  assembled  in  the  month  in  which  M.  Pinay  took  office.  It  was  completed  in  June.  The 
figures  applied  therefore  to  a  date  slightly  later  than  M.  Pinay’s  assumption  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister. 

2  Le  Monde,  21  January  1953.  Details  were  (in  millions  of  francs) : 

195  ! 

Dollar  area  .... 

Sterling  area  .... 

O.E.E.C.  countries  in  the  sterling  area 
Other  O.E.E.C.  countries 
Other  countries  .... 

3  Ibid.  27  March  1952.  The  figure  finally  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  on  12  April 
was  just  short  of  3,499,000  million  francs:  Statist,  5  July  and  20  September  1952. 

4  Combat,  7  May  1952. 

5  Senator  Connally  had  already  delivered  some  somewhat  gruff  admonitions  to  the  French  on 
their  duty  {New  York  Times,  4  March  1952),  and  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  U.S.A.  that  France 
was  more  forward  in  seeking  American  aid  than  in  putting  the  French  finances  in  order. 
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since  it  called  attention  not  merely  to  France’s  present  straits  but  also  to 
the  whole  system  of  promoting  long-term  industrial  development  in  Europe 
on  the  basis  of  annual  American  financial  grants. 

The  American  Embassy  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  in  Paris 
replied  to  M.  Pleven  on  9  May  in  a  statement1  which  recalled  the  American 
promise  to  supply  $600  million  before  30  June  1952  and  announced  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  complete  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 
The  statement  went  on  to  say  that  this  sum  had  been  promised  on  the 
understanding  that  France  would  make  an  adequate  military  effort  in 
accordance  with  the  Atlantic  Council’s  plans,  and  this  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  was  taken  to  imply  that  France  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  further 
help;  a  bargain  had  been  made  and  honoured.  In  the  French  view, 
however,  the  recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee, 
accepted  and  even  capped  at  Lisbon  by  M.  Faure,  had  involved  France 
in  additional  expenditure,  which  justified — and  had  been  held  by  the 
U.S.A.  at  Lisbon  to  justify — further  demands  on  Washington.  By  the 
middle  of  1952,  therefore,  France  was  asking  for  additional  aid  to  finance 
its  armaments  programme  over  three  years  and  also  for  additional  aid  to 
relieve  the  French  budget  from  the  increasing  cost  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
China.  On  the  latter  count  France  was  successful,2  but  on  the  former  it 
failed. 

During  July  discussion  of  further  aid  was  pursued  in  Washington  and 
in  Paris.  M.  Pinay,  supported  by  M.  Pleven  and  M.  Schuman,  received 
the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  James  Dunn,  on  2 1  July  and  handed  him 
a  memorandum  which  was  reported  to  disclose  a  need  for  $1,000  million 
in  order  to  balance  the  defence  budget,  maintain  production  and  prevent 
unemployment.3  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Acheson  received  the  French 
Ambassador,  M.  Henri  Bonnet,  who  was  reported  to  have  repeated  an 
earlier  request  for  $625  million  in  the  years  1952-4. 4  At  this  very  time, 
however,  Congress  was  taking  its  annual  toll  of  the  administration’s 
requests  for  foreign  aid5  and,  the  French  budget  having  become  danger¬ 
ously  dependent  on  American  aid,  was  unwittingly  undermining  M.  Pinay’s 
government.  The  American  administration  gave  Paris  the  only  reply 
possible  in  the  circumstances:  it  could  not  enter  into  any  commitments 
beyond  the  current  financial  year;  but  it  was,  according  to  report,6  pre¬ 
pared  to  promise  $187  million  in  defence  support  in  the  year  1952-3. 
On  29  July  M.  Bonnet  openly  expressed  his  disappointment7  and  it  seemed 
that  an  impasse  had  been  reached,  but  on  the  next  day  M.  Pinay  said  that 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  May  1952;  Combat,  10-11  May  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  26. 

2  See  below,  p.  422,  for  M.  Letourneau’s  visit  to  Washington  in  June  and  promises  of  increased 
American  aid  to  Indo-China. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  July  1952.  4  Le  Monde,  23  July  1952. 

5  See  below,  p.  45.  6  New  York  Times,  30  July  1952.  7  Ibid. 
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Franco-American  discussions  would  continue.1  M.  Pleven  conferred  with 
the  service  Ministers,  with  Marshal  Juin  and  with  General  Koenig  (the 
chairman  of  the  National  Assembly’s  committee  on  defence)  and  then 
went  to  Aix-les-Bains,  where  the  Prime  Minister  was  taking  a  holiday. 

M.  Pleven  replied  to  criticisms  of  France  in  a  speech  at  Lorient  on 
5  August.  He  pointed  to  French  expenditure  on  reconstruction,  on  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  and  security  in  the  Pacific,  on  military  commitments  in 
Europe  and  in  Africa.  He  said  that  differences  with  the  U.S.A.  were  due 
not  to  any  profound  disagreement  but  to  the  need  to  revise  the  financial 
methods  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance;  budgeting  on  an  annual  basis  was 
absurd.2  In  a  letter  to  the  American  Ambassador  three  days  later  he 
asked  for  information  about  American  intentions  in  order  that  the  French 
government  might  prepare  its  own  financial  plans.3  In  a  statement  issued 
on  16  August  the  French  government  promised  that  France  would  fulfil 
the  undertakings  given  at  Lisbon,4  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  little  more 
was  heard  of  this  matter.  It  was  reopened  with  vehemence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October. 

On  6  October  Mr.  Dunn  delivered  the  American  reply  to  M.  Pinay’s 
letter  of  8  August.  This  reply  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  together  with  a 
memorandum  or  notes,  designed  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  oral  declara¬ 
tion  and  not,  according  to  some  accounts,  intended  for  delivery  to  the 
French  government  in  writing.5  On  the  next  day  the  French  Cabinet 
considered  the  American  reply  and  on  8  October  M.  Pinay  said  publicly 
that  it  contained  inadmissible  expressions.6  On  that  day  M.  Pinay, 
M.  Schuman  and  M.  Pleven  received  Mr.  Dunn,  and  M.  Pinay  asked 
Mr.  Dunn  to  take  back  certain  papers  on  the  grounds  that  they  expressed 
opinions  on  matters  which  were  no  concern  of  the  American  government; 
Mr.  Dunn  agreed  to  withdraw  the  offending  papers.7  Whatever  the  details 
and  motives  of  this  incident,  the  purport  of  the  American  reply  was  clear. 
For  1953  France  could  not  count  on  aid  of  more  than  $525  million 
(183,750  million  francs)  to  relieve  the  defence  budget,  which  was  being 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  total  expenditure  of  1,460,000  million  francs.8 
Since  France  had  been  anticipating  aid  to  the  extent  of  $650-700  million, 
this  warning  meant  that  France  must  itself  find  a  further  43,000-61,000 


1  New  Tork  Times,  31  July  1952. 

2  Le  Monde  and  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  33. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  10  October  1952.  4  Le  Monde,  17-18  August  1952  (text). 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  11  October  1952. 

6  New  Tork  Times  and  Combat,  9  October  1952. 

7  Le  Monde  and  Scotsman,  10  October  1952.  According  to  a  different  version  of  what  passed 

M.  Pinay  objected  more  strongly  to  Mr.  Dunn’s  oral  remarks  than  to  any  writing:  Manchester 
Guardian,  11  October  1952. 

8  The  Times,  16  October  1952.  The  budget  for  1953  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  November 
totalled  3,804,000  million  francs.  The  defence  budget  represented,  therefore,  nearly  one-third 
of  this  total,  and  in  the  defence  budget  Indo-China  accounted  for  nearly  30  per  cent. 
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million  francs  or  reduce  its  defence  budget.  After  much  deliberation  the 
French  government  informed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
that  it  would  not  be  able  to  increase  its  military  contribution  in  1953  from 
12  to  15  divisions  in  accordance  with  the  Lisbon  programme.1 

The  Pinay-Dunn  exchanges  also  gave  prominence  to  two  other  things. 
The  first  was  American  dissatisfaction  with  the  levels  of  efficiency  and 
honesty  in  France.  This  was  not  new,  but  the  aspersions  implied  in  the 
Ambassador’s  memorandum  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  exalted 
official  interchanges.  They  gave  to  French  politicians  a  welcome  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  display  of  a  fine  patriotic  frenzy2  and  to  communists  an 
equally  welcome  theme  for  dissertations  on  the  inherent  contradictions  of 
capitalism.  The  second  matter  illuminated  by  the  controversy  was  the 
extent  to  which  discussion  of  such  matters  proceeded  bilaterally  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  each  of  its  allies  instead  of,  as  some  thought  preferable, 
between  all  the  allies  together.3  French  disgruntlement  was,  although 
perhaps  stronger  than  elsewhere  in  western  Europe,  not  unique.  The 
French  had  a  particular  cause  for  discontent  with  Washington,  when  they 
surveyed  the  course  of  American  policy  towards  western  Germany  since 
the  day  when  Washington  had  by  unilateral  precipitancy  dealt  Dr. 
Adenauer  so  strong  a  hand  by  insisting  on  German  rearmament  in  the 
autumn  of  1950.4  But  besides  this  particular  grievance  the  French  shared 
with  other  Europeans  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  U.S.A.  to 
establish  an  organization  for  the  discussion  and  decision  of  problems 
affecting  the  whole  western  alliance,  and  this  disappointment  became 
more  acute  with  the  departure  from  Europe  of  the  commanding  person¬ 
alities  of  the  first  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  of  SHAPE :  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  and  then  General  Eisenhower.  The 
accord  between  North  America  and  western  Europe  had  been  nursed  by 
a  few  individuals  of  brilliant  achievement  and  enviable  reputation; 
organizationally  it  was  weak. 

France  was  not  alone  among  the  allies  in  encountering  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  its  defence  programme.  Difficulties  of  a  different  kind  made 
themselves  felt  in  Great  Britain.  When,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea,  the  Labour  government  had  embarked  upon  a  programme  of 
rearmament  contrived  to  cost  £4,700  million  and  to  occupy  three  years,5 
it  had  been  immediately  objected  by  some  that  the  programme  was  im¬ 
practicable,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  in  the  time  orders  of 
that  value  with  the  available  materials,  industrial  capacity  and  labour. 

1  Ibid.  10  November  1952. 

2  See  a  speech  by  M.  Auriol  at  the  opening  of  the  Donzere-Mondragon  dam  on  25  October : 
Le  Monde,  26-27  October  1952. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  11  October  1952. 

4  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  161-8,  and  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  105-10. 

5  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  72  an<^  77- 
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Rising  costs  soon  falsified  the  original  estimates,  and  in  February  1952 
Mr.  Churchill  indicated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  programme 
would  take  longer  and  cost  more.1  In  a  further  statement  later  in  the  same 
month  the  Prime  Minister  stated  categorically  that  defence  expenditure 
during  195 1-2  would  fall  short  of  the  estimated  £1,250  million  by  about 
£120  million  and  that  the  whole  programme  would  certainly  extend 
beyond  the  three  years.2  A  White  Paper,  published  on  21  February,  put 
expenditure  by  the  service  departments  and  the  Ministries  of  Supply  and 
Defence  (excluding  civil  defence  and  the  strategic  stockpile)  at  £1,131-5 
million  for  195 1-2  and  £1,462-2  million  for  1952-3  (or,  allowing  for 
American  aid,  £1,377-2  million).3  Thus,  not  only  was  expenditure  in  the 
current  year  less  than  planned,  but  expenditure  in  the  next  year,  though 
larger,  would  also  be  less  than  the  £1,500  million  (at  1950  prices)  origin¬ 
ally  envisaged  for  that  year.  Arms  production,  expected  to  absorb  about 
£725  million  and  £850  million  (at  end- 1951  prices)  in  the  years  195 1-2 
and  1952-3  respectively,  would  proceed  at  the  moderated  price  of  less 
than  £600  million.4  The  principal  reasons  for  slackening  the  pace  or 
changing  direction  were  two,  the  one  political  and  the  other  material.  In 
the  matter  of  policy  the  new  Conservative  government,  while  applauding 
the  determination  shown  by  its  predecessor’s  decisions,  may  nevertheless 
have  felt  some  doubts.  Mr.  Churchill  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor  in  the  present  situation  was  American  superiority  in  the  atomic 
arm.  If  that  were  so  and  if  this  superiority  could  be  expected  to  endure 
for  a  few  years,  the  question  was  what  use  to  make  of  those  years ;  and  the 
right  answer  might  be  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  of  the  present  in  Asia 
(transport  aircraft  before  tanks)  and  to  exploit  technical  superiority 
(scientific  research  before  dozens  of  divisions).  NATO’s  land  army 
would  not  on  this  view  serve  any  purpose  during  the  years  when  the  atomic 
bomb  was  still  the  real  deterrent,  and  thereafter  that  army  would  still  be 
too  small.  There  were,  secondly,  other  reasons  for  a  review  of  the  military 
programme.  Rearmament  imposed  a  severe  strain  on  the  metal-using 
industries,  which,  since  they  produced  two-fifths  of  British  exports,  could 
not  be  more  extensively  turned  over  to  armaments  without  serious  injury 
to  the  British  balance  of  payments.  Shortages  of  labour  and  raw  materials, 
of  machine  tools  and  manufacturing  capacity  were  additional  handicaps. 

1  5  February  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  799-800. 

2  20  February  1952,  ibid.  col.  232. 

3  Great  Britain:  Ministry  of  Defence :  Statement  on  Defence  1952  (Cmd.  8475)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1 952)  •  See  also  Great  Britain:  Ministry  of  Defence:  Ministry  of  Defence  Estimates  1952/3  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1952),  published  on  25  February,  and  Great  Britain:  Treasury:  Civil  Estimates  1952-3 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  published  on  27  March.  In  the  latter  provision  was  made  for  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  to  spend  £528  million  on  arms  and  equipment  and  f  132  million  on  the 
stockpile. 

4  Per  the  Prime  Minister,  4  December  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  408,  coll.  1775-7;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  35. 
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A  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
estimates  for  1952-3,  presented  on  27  February,  drew  attention  to  short¬ 
ages  of  skilled  labour  and  of  scientific  and  technical  staff,  to  shortages  of 
materials,  especially  steel,  to  sharp  rises  in  prices,  and  to  the  lengthening 
interval  between  orders  and  delivery  of  aircraft  and  other  weapons — some 
aircraft  could  not  be  delivered  within  two  years,  so  that  they  might  be 
obsolete  on  delivery.1  On  5  March  Mr.  Churchill  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  ‘superpriority’  was  to  be  given  to  the  production  of  the 
newest  types  of  aircraft.2 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  economic  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  29  and  30  July  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that  the  whole  defence 
programme  was  under  review.3  There  could  be  no  strength,  he  said, 
without  firm  economic  foundations;  the  defence  programme  must  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation’s  strength.  If  steel  were  not  properly 
apportioned,  exports  might  suffer  and  economic  collapse  ensue.  Mr. 
Churchill  also  indicated  a  certain  shift  in  emphasis  within  the  programme. 
He  reminded  the  House  of  the  need  to  take  account  of  ceaseless  technical 
development  and  said  that  since  the  programme  had  been  initiated  some 
weapons,  upon  which  enormous  sums  had  been  spent,  had  become 
obsolescent,  while  others  had  come  into  view.  He  pointed  out  that, 
although  these  new  weapons  might  be  all-important  in  the  event  of  war, 
during  an  armed  peace  more  conventional  weapons,  and  especially  the 
infantry  soldier,  mattered  more.  He  remained  firmly  opposed  to  every 
suggestion  that  the  period  of  conscription  should  be  reduced  from  two 
years  to  eighteen  months.4  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  still  in  progress,  but  the  Prime  Minister  hoped  to  be  able  to 
present  the  government’s  conclusions  in  the  following  February.5  A 
further  acceleration  of  the  production  of  aircraft  was  promised  and  an 

1  Second  report  from  the  select  committee  on  estimates  together  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  sub¬ 
committee  B  on  ig  February,  session  1951-52,  Rearmament  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952). 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  497,  col.  443.  The  House  of  Lords  debated  defence  on  23  April: 
H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  176,  coll.  298-384. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  504,  coll.  1272-405  and  1491-612.  For  Mr.  Churchills  speech  see 
ibid.  coll.  1492-509;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  29. 

4  The  size  of  the  armed  forces  (in  thousands)  was : 


On  1  April 
i95i 

On  1  April 
1952 
(1 estimate ) 

On  1  April 
1953 

[estimate) 

Regulars 

467-2 

5i8’7 

554-5 

National  servicemen . 

3I9-6 

3IT7 

Women  . 

22-4 

23-7 

26-9 

809-2 

857-i 

900-4 

Cmd.  8475,  p.  6.  „  T  T  »  s  r 

3  4  December  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  508,  coll.  1775-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 

P-  35- 
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increase  in  the  production  of  medium  bombers  at  the  expense  of  light 
bombers.  In  general  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  showed  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  defence  in  1953-4  and 
some  shift  of  emphasis  from  immediacy  to  quality,  even  if  the  pursuit  of 
the  best  entailed  some  reduction  in  deliveries  to  the  services  in  the  near 
future. 

On  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  Congress  also  threatened  to 
upset  the  plans  made  by  the  allies  at  Lisbon.  Year  after  year  the  U.S.A. 
provided  large  sums  of  money  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
western  Europe,  but  each  year  American  hopes  of  the  expected  return 
seemed  to  become  increasingly  illusory,  for  what  many  in  Congress  and 
the  nation  had  thought  they  were  paying  for  was  European  unity  and 
general  convertibility  of  currencies,  neither  of  which  responded  very 
markedly  to  the  American  stimulus.  Disappointment  fed  the  irritation  of 
those  who  regarded  aid  as  a  series  of  gifts  to  foreigners  who  were  often 
either  unworthy,  or  badly  governed,  or  both.  For  1952-3  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  asking  for  $7,900  million.  In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  on 
21  January  the  President  had  envisaged  an  expenditure  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency  of  $10,525  million,  but  since  a  part  of  this  sum  had 
already  been  provided,  Congress  would  be  asked  to  supply  $7,900  million.1 
A  definite  request  was  delayed  until  after  the  Lisbon  conference,  pending 
which  the  President  took  no  action  on  foreign  aid  save  to  divert  to  economic 
aid  a  part  of  the  funds  provided  for  military  aid  during  the  current 
financial  year,2  but  on  6  March  he  sent  to  Congress  a  request  for  $7,900 
million  for  foreign  aid,3  a  sum  equivalent  to  2-9  per  cent,  of  the  national 
income  for  1952.  The  President  argued  that  the  U.S.A.  needed  allies 
(friendly  and  not  satellite  allies)  and  that  these  allies  must  have  aid.  Most 
of  the  money  requested  would  be  spent  on  direct  military  aid  and  the 
remainder  on  what  was  now  called  ‘defence  support’  and  was  intended 
to  help  the  allies  to  increase  their  own  military  production  and  to  buy  raw 
materials.  By  this  new  classification  of  aid  almost  the  whole  programme 

1  U.S.A.:  President:  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  jo 
T953  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952),  pp.  M5-M81 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  February 
1952,  pp.  179-82.  This  was  more  than  the  sum  appropriated  but  less  than  the  sum  requested 
for  the  previous  year.  The  President  had  asked  for  $8,500  million  and  Congress  had  supplied 
$7,329  million.  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  14-15. 

2  See  letter  from  the  President  on  5  February  to  Congressional  committees:  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  25  February  1952,  pp.  317-18.  The  President  was  empowered  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  to  divert  to  economic  aid  one-tenth  of  the  military  allocation,  i.e.  $580  million. 
Acting  under  this  provision  he  diverted  $300  million  of  aid  to  Great  Britain,  $100  million  to 
France,  $45  million  to  Yugoslavia,  $25  million  to  Turkey  and  $10  million  to  Greece. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  March  1952,  pp.  403-n;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  7.  He  also  broadcast  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  on  the  same  day:  New  York  Times, 
7  March  1952  (text).  On  the  next  day  he  submitted  his  first  report  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Programme.  A  second  report  was  submitted  on  18  November:  U.S.A.:  President:  First  and 
Second  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952). 
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was  given  a  military  object  in  the  hope  that  the  programme  would  be 
made  the  more  palatable  to  Congress.1  Hearings  were  begun  a  week  later 
and  after  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Lovett  and  General  Bradley 
had  testified  in  favour  of  the  programme,  General  Eisenhower’s  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  gave  the  committees  a  report2  which 
carried  particular  weight  not  merely  because  of  the  clear  and  convincing 
manner  of  its  delivery  but  also  because  of  his  chief’s  recent  victories  in 
primary  elections  in  New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota.3  General  Gruenther 
said  that  the  strength  of  the  Russian  army  was  practically  static  at  175 
divisions,  of  which  65  were  mechanized ;  but  this  force  was  improving  in 
quality  and  it  was  supplemented  by  an  air  force  of  20,000  aircraft  (in¬ 
cluding  4,000  jet  aircraft)  and  a  navy  which  had  300  submarines.  General 
Gruenther  gave  a  good  report  of  the  industrial  and  financial  efforts  of  the 
European  allies  and  of  their  military  contributions  and  morale,  and  he 
told  the  committees  that  the  role  of  the  U.S.A.  was  to  enable  these  im¬ 
provements  to  be  continued  and  accelerated. 

Cuts,  however,  were  inevitable.  Although  the  Republican  ranks  still 
showed  the  divisions  of  the  previous  year,4  they  were  united  in  their 
determination  to  reduce  government  expenditure  in  general  and  the 
foreign  aid  programme  in  particular;  and  even  Mr.  Tom  Connally,  the 


1  Direct  military  aid  ($5,350  million)  and  defence  support  alone  ($1,819  million)  together 
accounted  for  $7,169  million  out  of  $7,899  million.  Between  the  different  areas  aid  was  to  be 
divided  as  follows  (in  $ooo’s) : 


Direct  military 
aid 

Defence  support 
and  other  aid 

Europe,  including  western  Germany,  Austria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  besides  NATO  countries  ..... 

4,070 

1,819 

Near  East  and  Africa  (mostly  for  Turkey  and  Greece)  . 

606 

196 

Asia  and  Pacific  ........ 

6l  I 

408 

Latin  America  ........ 

62 

22 

5.349 

2,445 

A  further  $30  million  for  multilateral  transactions,  migration  and  relief  and  $75  million  for 
administrative  and  other  expenses  produced  a  total  of  $7,899  million. 

2  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  24  March  1952  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  next  day.  See  Mutual  Security  Act  of  ig$2 :  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  igyi,  and  for  other  purposes  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952),  and  Mutual  Security  Act 
Extension:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives ,  Eighty-Second  Con¬ 
gress,  Second  Session,  on  H.R.  7005,  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  igyi,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952). 

3  See  above,  p.  1 1 . 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  6-14.  Mr.  Hoover  continued  to  advocate  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Europe  {New  York  Times,  28  January  1952,  text  of  broadcast  address).  Senator  Taft,  striving  for 
the  Republican  nomination,  maintained  his  opposition  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  but  was  not 
prepared  to  repudiate  its  obligations  and  attacked  the  administration  on  a  broad  front  for  general 
ineptitude  (see,  for  instance,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  January  1952— text).  Mr.  Stassen, 
another  would-be  Republican  candidate,  and  Mr.  Dewey,  one  of  General  Eisenhower’s  most 
effective  supporters,  attacked  Mr.  Taft  (ibid.  29  and  20  February  1952). 
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Democrats’  leader  in  the  Senate  (whose  Texan  seat  was  one  of  the  hazards 
of  the  forthcoming  election)  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  cuts.1 
On  28  April  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recommended  by 
9  votes  to  3  a  cut  of  $1,000  million,  reductions  to  be  made  in  all  items 
pro  rata.  On  5  May  General  Eisenhower,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Connally, 
deplored  these  cuts  as  heavy  and  serious.2  On  the  same  day  the  Senate 
resolved  by  40-33  to  send  the  draft  Bill  to  its  Armed  Services  Committee, 
a  manoeuvre  which  was  intended  to  consume  time  and  which  was  re¬ 
sented  as  an  insult  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On  6  May  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  unanimously  recommended  a  cut  of 
$1,019-9  million,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  fall  on  military  aid  and 
defence  support,  and  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  Spain  should  receive 
at  least  $25  million  in  addition  to  the  $100  million  provided  in  the  previous 
year  but  unexpended.  Notwithstanding  General  Eisenhower’s  repeated 
opposition  to  further  reductions3  the  House  cut  defence  support  for 
Europe  by  a  further  $615-3  million  and  approved  on  23  May  by  245  votes 
to  no  a  Bill  authorizing  a  total  expenditure  of  $6,162-6  million.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  attempts  to  make  further  cuts  were  defeated4  and  on 
29  May  the  Senate  approved  by  64  votes  to  10  the  expenditure  of  $6,720-86 
million.  A  conference  on  3  June  produced  a  compromise  figure  of 
$6,447,730,750 — 1 8-6  per  cent,  less  than  the  President  had  requested  and 
about  12  per  cent,  less  than  had  been  voted  the  year  before.5  Further 
reductions  in  the  course  of  appropriation  brought  the  total  down  to 
$6,001,947,750.  Signing  the  Appropriations  Bill6  on  15  July  the  President 
described  the  cuts  as  exceedingly  dangerous.7 

During  1952  the  provision  of  aid  was  not  in  practice  impeded  by  the 


1  New  York  Times,  8  January  1952. 

2  Congressional  Record,  12  May  1952,  p.  5098;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  May  1952,  pp. 
840-1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  23. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  May  1952. 

4  Ibid.  28  May  1952. 

5  Mutual  Security  Act  1952,  Public  Law  400,  82nd  Congress. 

6  Public  Law  547,  82nd  Congress. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  August  1952,  pp.  199-200;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  27.  The  allocation  (in  $  million)  was: 


Military 

Aid 

Defence 

Support 

Technical 

Co-operation 

Other 

Total 

Europe  .... 

3,128 

1,282 

4,410 

Middle  East  and  Africa 

499 

51 

i2,oa 

680 

Asia  and  the  Pacific  . 

54 1 

1576 

102 

800 

Latin  America 

52 

20 

72 

Other  .... 

40 

40 

4,220 

L439 

173 

170 

6,002 

a  for  refugees.  b  for  Formosa  and  Indo-China. 
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Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  (the  Battle  Act).1  Forbidden 
goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  $2-5  million  were  sent  to  communist  countries 
by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,2  but  President  Truman,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Mutual  Security  Administrator  and  of  ten  other  departments 
or  agencies,  directed  that  aid  should  nevertheless  not  be  cut  off.3  Some 
interruption,  however,  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  other  recipients  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  required 
recipients  to  undertake  by  8  January  to  make  the  fullest  possible  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  defence  of  themselves  and  of  the  free  world.  Mr.  Harriman 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress 
on  22  January  that  the  Irish  Republic,  Egypt,  'Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Burma 
and  Persia  had  failed  to  give  the  necessary  assurances,  and  that  economic 
technical  and  military  aid  to  all  these  countries  was  therefore  being  sus¬ 
pended,  except  in  the  case  of  Persia,  which  would  forfeit  only  military  aid.4 

During  1952  off-shore  procurement — that  is  to  say,  orders  for  defence 
material  for  NATO  placed  in  European  countries  by  the  U.S.A.  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency — played  an  increased 
part  in  the  American  programme  of  foreign  aid.  (These  orders  were 
distinct  from  orders  placed  by  American  departments  for  goods  to  be 
delivered  to  American  troops  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
ordering  departments,  e.g.  an  order  placed  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  for  washing-machines  for  the  use  of  American  units  in 
Germany.)5  Off-shore  procurement  was  not  an  alternative  to  foreign  aid 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  18-19.  For  the  Mutual  Security  Administrator’s  first  report  on 
15  October  under  this  Act  see  Mutual  Security  Agency:  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951,  Public  Law  213,  82nd  Congress,  1st  Report  to  Congress,  Program  of  denial  of  strategic  goods  to  Soviet 
bloc  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1952)  and,  for  a  brief  summary:  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
27  October  1952,  pp.  652-3.  Mr.  Harriman  reported  that  bans  on  the  export  of  strategic 
materials  to  communist  countries  had  created  bottlenecks  in  their  industries  and  slowed  down 
their  war  production;  but  that  the  bans  might  have  damaged  the  west  too. 

2  Great  Britain  $583,518;  France  $959,245;  Italy  $940,000.  The  goods  in  question  included 
machinery,  ball  bearings,  rolling  mill  equipment,  oils  and  greases.  Most  of  these  things  went  to 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  many  of  them  went  under  contracts  made  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  Norway,  Denmark  and  Austria  also  traded  with  communist  countries  in  banned 
materials  (aluminium,  tankers,  ball  bearings)  in  return  for  coal,  coarse  grains  and  manganese. 

3  See  statement  made  by  the  President  on  31  December  in  pursuance  of  the  Act:  U.S.A. : 
President:  Problems  of  Economic  Defense,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1931  ( Battle  Act), 
2nd  Report  to  Congress,  January  1993  (Washington,  U.S.G.P .O.,  1953). 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  February  1952,  p.  238.  The  Irish  Republic  persisted  in  its 
refusal  (see  further  Scotsman,  8  February  1952).  Egypt,  'Iraq  and  Burma  (see  below,  p.  399) 
subsequently  received  technical  aid.  Military  aid  to  Persia  was  resumed  in  April  (see  below, 
p.  248).  In  August  the  U.S.S.R.  protested  against  the  presence  in  northern  Afghanistan  of 
American  experts  prospecting  for  oil  with  a  United  Nations  mission:  New  York  Times,  23  August 
and  19  September  1952.  The  State  Department  said  that  American  help  was  confined  to  the 
southern  part  of  Afghanistan:  ibid.  20  September  1952.  Afghanistan  rejected  the  Russian  protest 
but  was  later  reported  to  have  stopped  prospecting  in  the  north:  ibid.  20  September  and  20 
November  1952.  In  1953  Moscow  sent  Russian  technical  experts  to  Kabul:  Hindu,  6  April  1953. 
For  the  chequered  story  of  Indonesian  acceptance  of  American  aid  see  below,  p.  444* 

5  Financial  Times,  11  January  1952. 
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but  a  method  of  applying  foreign  aid.  Its  extension  appealed  to  the 
American  administration  for  a  number  of  reasons:  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  believed  that  American  resources  alone  could  not  fill  the 
European  gap  in  defence  as  quickly  as  was  desired;  because,  secondly, 
off-shore  procurement  was  a  way  of  providing  European  countries  with 
dollars  with  the  minimum  of  Congressional  interference  and  opposition; 
and  because,  thirdly,  certain  things  could  be  produced  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.S.A.1  From  the  European  point  of  view 
off-shore  procurement  had  the  additional  advantage  of  occupying  vacant 
manufacturing  space  and  idle  hands,  where  these  existed,  notably  in  Italy 
and  Belgium.  There  were  also  complaints,  however,  for  the  programme 
was  only  slowly  brought  into  operation  and  few  orders  were  placed  until 
close  to  the  end  of  the  American  financial  year  1 95 1-2.  For  this  there  were 
a  number  of  reasons :  there  were  differences  between  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  which  wanted  to  discriminate  against  factories  with  communist 
affiliations,  and  American  procurement  officers,  who  wanted  to  buy  where 
quality,  price  and  delivery  were  most  favourable;  there  was  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  negotiating  contracts;  and  there  was  often  incompatibility 
between  European  producers  and  American  procurement  officers,  who 
failed  to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other’s  manners,  foibles  or  habits.  But 
orders  placed  in  the  last  weeks  of  June  brought  the  total  for  the  year  to 
$684  million,  of  which  France  and  Italy  received  respectively  $335*5 
and  $129  million.2  During  the  second  half  of  the  year  more  extensive 
orders  were  placed  and  it  was  thought  that  the  total  value  of  off-shore 
procurement  during  the  financial  year  1952-3  would  be  about  $1,000 
million.  The  so-called  military  end  items,  such  as  spare  parts,  ammunition 
and  vehicles,  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  programme  in  its  early  stages, 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  U.S.A.  produced  an  ambitious 
scheme  for  the  extended  and  co-ordinated  production  of  aircraft  in 
Europe  at  a  cost  of  $400  million,  of  which  the  U.S.A.  would  provide 
60  per  cent.3  On  13  October  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  announced  that 
it  would  spend  $225  million  in  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  production  of  jet-propelled  aircraft.4 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  again  in  December  to  consider  per¬ 
formance  in  1952s  and,  in  the  light  of  the  year’s  achievements  and  diffi- 

1  Scotsman,  21  February  1952. 

New  York  Times,  16  July  1952.  Orders  to  the  value  of  $69  million  were  placed  in  Great  Britain, 
$46  million  in  Belgium,  $38  million  in  the  Netherlands,  $  1 1  million  in  Greece,  $6  million  in  Norway, 
$6  million  in  Denmark,  $0'3  million  in  Luxembourg.  Italy,  which  had  expected  orders  worth  at 
least  $200  million,  had  been  disappointed,  and  its  government  somewhat  discredited,  when  it  was 
announced  in  March  that  the  only  positive  assurance  to  Italy  was  a  guarantee  that  Italy  would  get 
at  least  one-fifth  of  a  sum  of  $150  million  to  be  spent  in  Europe:  Financial  Times,  17  March  1952. 

The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  July  1952.  4  The  Times,  14  October  1952. 

For  attempts  by  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Acheson  to  relieve  gloom  on  the  progress  made  during 
the  year  see  their  speeches  on  8  and  12  August:  New  York  Times,  g  and  13  August  1952. 
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culties,  the  programme  for  1953,  on  which  officials  of  NATO  and  O.E.E.C. 
were  at  work  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Questionnaires  were  sent 
in  July  to  all  the  Atlantic  allies,  who  had,  however,  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  answers,  since  they  were  in  effect  being  asked  to  prophesy. 
In  the  American  quarter  there  was  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  ob¬ 
scurity,  since  the  probable  return  of  the  Republicans  made  it  impossible 
to  guess  not  only  how  much  aid  Congress  would  sanction  but  even  the  sort 
of  total  likely  to  be  sponsored  by  the  administration.  This  uncertainty  was 
pleaded  in  bar  of  proposals  by  some  of  the  smaller  allies  to  hold  another 
ministerial  conference  in  the  autumn,  but  such  a  conference  assembled  in 
Paris  on  15  December.1  Its  principal  tasks  were  to  approve  a  programme 
for  J953  and  to  urge  the  parties  to  the  European  defence  treaty,  signed  in 
May,  to  proceed  to  ratification.  It  also  resolved  differences  about  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean  and  published  a  strong  statement  on 
Indo-China.  The  Council  was  informed  that  the  Lisbon  programme  had 
been  substantially  fulfilled  and  that  progress  was  being  made  in  many 
directions  in  standardization,  exercises,  air  training,  logistics  and  supply, 
communications,  liaison  between  military  and  civilian  branches,  and  the 
Organization’s  Defence  College.2  But  General  Ridgway,  warning  the 
Council  against  any  relaxation,  said  that  his  50  divisions  were  more  like 
35;  some  were  incapable  of  resistance;  some  could  not  be  mobilized  in  less 
than  30  days  and  would  then  be  under-equipped,  under-trained  and  ill 
supplied.3  After  hearing  General  Ridgway  the  Council  cut  by  nearly  a 
half  the  sums  to  be  spent  on  infrastructure  during  19534  and  refrained 
from  fixing  targets  for  the  size  of  forces  in  Europe.  More  emphasis,  said 
the  final  communique,  would  be  placed  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  forces 
than  on  their  size.5 

A  resolution  adopted  on  17  December  reiterated  that  the  defence  of 
Europe,  including  western  Germany,  required  the  early  establishment  of 
the  European  Defence  Community;  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  the 
reciprocal  guarantees  exchanged  between  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  and  the  members  of  the  European  Defence  Community; 
stressed  the  paramount  importance  attached  by  the  Atlantic  Community 
to  the  rapid  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  for  a  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity,  to  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  and  to  the  ratification  of  the 

1  See  Report  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Meeting,  Paris,  15th!  18th  December,  1952  (Cmd.  8732) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953). 

2  The  Times,  16  December  1952.  There  was  some  concern  among  the  civilians  about  their 
control  over  exercises,  when  these  might  trench  on  political  matters.  During  exercises  held  in 
the  Baltic  the  political  authorities  had  not  been  aware  that  vessels  would  be  operating  near  the 
island  of  Bornholm,  although  this  might  have  been  held  to  be  a  provocation  of  the  Russians. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  16  December  I952, 

4  prom  $473  million  to  $229*8  million  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  19  December  1 9 5 2 * 
But  published  figures  varied. 

5  Cmd.  8732,  pp.  9-1 1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  37. 
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protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  extending  guarantees  by  the  North 
Atlantic  allies  to  the  members  of  the  European  Defence  Community.1 

On  the  Mediterranean  command  agreement  was  reached  on  16 
December  for  the  creation  of  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  appointment  to  that  post  of  Admiral  Lord  Mountbatten.2 
The  Commander-in-Chief  Mediterranean  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  (General  Ridgway)  and  was  to 
command  all  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  (and  necessary  air 
support)  except  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  which,  being  essentially  designed  for 
the  support  of  land  forces,  would  remain  under  the  Commander-in-Chief 
South  (Admiral  Carney).  In  war  the  Commander-in-Chief  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  to  be  charged  with  the  security  of  sea  communications,  the 
protection  of  shipping  and  convoys,  the  co-ordination  of  logistic  support, 
the  support  of  adjacent  commands,  and  the  co-ordination  of  submarine 
warfare  and  anti-submarine  operations.  With  this  decision  the  pattern 
of  command  within  the  alliance  was  at  last  completed.  Two  Supreme 
Allied  Commanders — S.A.C.  Europe  and  S.A.C.  Atlantic  (General 
Ridgway  and  Admiral  McCormick) — occupied  the  supreme  posts.  There 
was  not  that  third  command  of  equal  status  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
which  the  British  had  hoped.  The  S.A.C.  Europe  had  as  his  immediate 
subordinates  in  the  field  the  Commanders-in- Chief  North,  South  and 
Mediterranean  (Admirals  Sir  Patrick  Brind,  Robert  B.  Carney  and  Lord 
Mountbatten)  and  in  the  central  sector  Commanders-in-Chief  of  Land 
and  Air  Forces  (Marshal  Juin  and  Lieutenant-General  Lauris  Norstad) 
and  also  a  Flag  Officer,  Central  Europe  (Vice-Admiral  Jaujard). 

By  a  resolution  adopted  on  17  December  the  Council  made  an  explicit 
incursion  into  a  part  of  the  world  beyond  the  area  described  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  thereby  testified  to  the  world- wide  importance  of  the 
war  in  Indo-China.  The  resolution,  recognizing  that  resistance  to  aggres¬ 
sion  anywhere  in  the  world  was  an  essential  contribution  to  the  common 
security  of  the  free  world,  expressed  wholehearted  admiration  for  the 
valiant  and  long-continued  struggle  by  France  and  the  Associated  States, 
acknowledged  that  the  resistance  of  free  nations  in  South-East  Asia  was  in 
fullest  harmony  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Atlantic  community,  and 
recorded  that  the  campaign  by  the  French  Union  in  Indo-China  deserved 
the  continuing  support  of  the  governments  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies.3 

Note  A.  Spain 

After  Admiral  Sherman’s  visit  to  General  Franco  on  16  July  1951, 4 
American  economic  and  military  missions,  led  respectively  by  Mr.  Sidney 

1  Cmd.  8732,  p.  8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  205. 

2  Cmd.  8732,  p.  6.  For  the  earlier  disputes  over  this  command  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  30-32. 

3  Cmd.  8732,  p.  8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  502.  4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  39. 
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Sufrin  and  Brigadier-General  James  Spry,  had  pursued  inquiries  in  Spain 
and  delivered  reports  in  Washington,  and  there  were  expectations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  of  an  agreement  whereby  the  U.S.A.  would  secure 
the  right  to  use  certain  Spanish  anchorages  and  airfields  in  return  for 
assistance  to  the  Spanish  economy  and  the  Spanish  armed  forces.  Of 
Spain  s  entry  into  NATO,  however,  there  was  little  prospect.  Against  the 
continued  support  of  Portugal  there  was  the  equally  persistent  opposition 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  (to  seek  no  further) :  M.  Schuman  stated 
bluntly  that  France  was  not  prepared  to  allow  Spain  to  join  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,1  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  British  Minister  of  State,  said  that 
the  admission  of  Spain  did  not  yet  require  decision.2  Americans  expressed 
similar  views.  General  Eisenhower  said  that,  whatever  military  arrange¬ 
ments  might  be  made  with  Spain,  he  did  not  favour  Spain’s  admission  to 
NATO,3  and  President  Truman,  when  questioned  about  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  remarks,  said  that  he  was  not  very  fond  of  the  Spanish  government.4 

At  the  end  of  1951  the  American  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  Griffis,  and  the  acting  Mutual  Security  Administrator  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Paul  A.  Porter,  had  made  statements  which  had  induced  the  belief  that 
substantial  American  economic  and  military  aid  would  begin  flowing  to 
Spain  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1952, 5  but  in  official  circles  in 
both  Washington  and  Madrid  these  statements  were  received  with  some 
surprise6  and  it  was  not  until  1 2  March  that  Mr.  Acheson  announced  that 
negotiations  about  Spanish  bases  would  begin  soon.7  A  new  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  arrived  in  Madrid  on  23  March,  closely  followed 
by  a  second  military  mission  and  a  few  weeks  later  by  a  second  economic 
mission,  but  during  most  of  the  next  month  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister, 
Senor  Martin  Artajo,  was  away  on  an  ostentatiously  timed  tour  of  Arab 
states,  and  when  negotiations  began  after  his  return  they  dragged  on 
without  result.  The  U.S.A.  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  right  to  use  the 
harbours  of  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  El  Ferrol  and  Santa  Cruz  and  the  airfields 
of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Valencia  and  Lupo,8  but  Spain,  its  position 
strengthened  by  a  good  harvest  and  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  in  19519 

1  Le  Monde,  28  February  1952. 

2  25  March  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  498,  coll.  375-8. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  February  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  8  February  1952.  The  retiring  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Stanton  Griffis, 
explained  that  the  President  was  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  need  for  bases  in  Spain  but 
irritated  by  Spanish  delay  in  fulfilling  promises  to  secure  freedom  of  religion  and  of  expression : 
ibid.  9  February  1952.  The  Spanish  government  protested:  ibid..  10  February  1952. 

5  Ibid.  1  January  1952;  The  Times,  2  January  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  3  and  4  January  1952. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  March  I952>  P-  45°- 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  28  March  1 952- 

9  The  harvest  of  1 95 1 ,  the  first  good  one  for  many  years,  enabled  Spain  to  do  without  imported 
wheat  in  1952  and  so  to  save  foreign  exchange.  The  harvest  in  1952  proved  almost  as  good.  The 
favourable  balance  of  trade  in  1951,  however,  was  not  maintained. 
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and  by  the  demonstration  of  Hispano-Arab  friendship,  and  expecting, 
perhaps,  more  favourable  consideration  from  the  next  year’s  possibly 
Republican  President,  was  in  no  hurry  to  strike  a  bargain  except  on  its 
own  terms,  which  were  regarded  in  the  U.S.A.  as  preposterous.  General 
Franco  was  moreover  compelled  by  national  pride  to  put  a  high  price  on 
his  friendship :  the  Spanish  army  was  said  to  be  unwilling  to  see  American 
forces  stationed  in  Spain  with  the  extra-territorial  rights  and  status 
accorded  to  them  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Spain’s  terms  were  said  to 
include  the  immediate  and  unqualified  advance  of  the  $125  million  voted 
by  Congress  for  aid  to  Spain,1  a  guarantee  of  American  intervention  in 
the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  on  Spain,  and  considerable  economic  and 
military  aid.2  On  the  American  side  anxiety  for  an  agreement  had  abated, 
even  in  the  Pentagon,3  and  there  were  special  difficulties  about  concluding 
any  agreement  with  Spain  in  an  election  year.  By  the  end  of  July  the 
negotiations  had  manifestly  broken  down4  and  despite  reports  in  November 
of  resumption  and  agreement  no  agreement  was  reached  in  1952. 

General  Franco,  faced  with  the  disappointment  of  hopes  raised  in  1951 
and  with  the  dispiriting  fact  that  NATO  and  the  U.S.A.  were  prepared  to 
do  without  him,  could  at  least  demonstrate  and  increase  his  international 
importance  by  ventures  in  other  directions.  At  a  time  when  both  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  for  different  reasons  embroiled  with  the  Arabs, 
there  were  advantages  to  be  gained  from  stressing  Hispano-Arab  connec¬ 
tions.  In  an  article  in  Ta  on  10  January  1952  Senor  Artajo  contrasted  the 
Arabs’  friendliness  towards  Spain  with  their  attitude  to  other  countries, 
and  in  April  he  visited  Lebanon,  Jordan,  'Iraq,  Syria,  Sa'udI  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  sped  on  his  way  by  a  speech  broadcast  to  the  Islamic  world  by 
General  Franco5  (who  chose  the  same  month  for  a  meeting  with  President 
Salazar).6  With  all  the  Arab  countries  visited  by  Senor  Artajo  and  with 
the  Yemen,  whose  representatives  in  Cairo  he  met  in  that  city,  Spain  con¬ 
cluded  treaties  of  friendship,  and  Senor  Artajo  also  referred  during  his 


1  Si 00  million  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  1951  and  S25  million  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
1 952-  Some  indication  of  Congressional  feeling  in  1952  was  provided  by  the  defeat  by  107  votes 
to  9  in  May  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  delete  Spain  from  the  Foreign  Aid 
Programme:  Congressional  Record,  23  May  1952,  pp.  5866-8. 

2  New  York  Times,  29  July  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  31  July  1952;  Christian  Science  Alonitor, 
9  September  1952. 

3  Sunday  Times,  17  August  1952. 

4  See  an  interview  with  General  Franco  in  the  Washington  Post,  7  September  1952,  answering 
criticisms  in  both  countries  of  the  delay  in  the  negotiations. 

5  The  Times,  5  April  1952;  Istituto  per  gli  Studi  di  Politica  Internazionale:  Relazioni  Inter- 
nazionali  (Milan),  12  August  1952,  p.  400  (text).  In  May  the  'Iraqi  Regent  and  Prime  Minister 
paid  a  visit  to  Madrid. 

At  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  14  and  15  April.  A  communique  issued  after  the  meeting  referred  to 
joint  examination  of  the  present  problems  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  the  constitution  of  a 
solid  front  against  the  dangers  menacing  Christian  civilization:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  April 
I952>  P-  432  (text);  Le  Monde,  17  April  1952. 
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tour  to  the  possibility  of  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  Mediterranean 
riparian  states.1  He  may  further  have  had  in  mind  the  influence  which 
the  Arab  and  Latin  American  states  could  together  exert  in  the  United 
Nations  and  have  reflected  that  no  state  was  better  placed  than  Spain  to 
act  as  a  link  between  these  two  blocks. 

Rapprochement  with  the  Arab  states  entailed  amicability  towards  the 
nationalists  in  Spanish  Morocco.  In  January  the  Spanish  High  Com¬ 
missioner  had  conversations  with  Moroccan  nationalists,  which  were 
believed  to  portend  a  grant  of  autonomy,  and  subsequently  the  Khalifa 
Muley  Hassan  met  General  Franco  during  a  hunting  party  in  southern 
Spain  and  paid  an  official  visit  to  Madrid.2  The  fact  that  this  policy  was, 
as  the  Spanish  press  itself  emphasized,  opposed  to  the  French  and  bound 
to  increase  French  difficulties  in  French  Morocco3  was  not  a  consideration 
likely  to  deter  the  government  in  Madrid.  But  the  policy  had  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  for  it  was  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  a  traditionally  repressive  colonial 
policy  with  gestures  of  friendship  towards  the  Arabs.  In  August  an  Arab 
newspaper,  Al  Ouman,  was  temporarily  suspended,  and  one  result  of  the 
Tunisian  and  Moroccan  accusations  against  France  before  the  United 
Nations  was  to  induce  the  Spanish  High  Commissioner  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  French  Resident-General  in  January  1953. 

Spain  also  made  a  demarche  concerning  Tangier.  After  riots  in  the  zone 
to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  signature  of  the  Franco-Moroccan  Treaty 
of  Fez  on  30  March  1912,  Spain  delivered  on  7  April  1952  notes  to  the 
seven  Powers4  represented  on  the  International  Committee  of  Control, 
demanding  a  conference  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Tangier  statute 
and  the  immediate  restoration  to  Spain  of  the  functions  exercised  under 
the  agreement  of  1 923.5  In  1945  an  agreement,  signed  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  endorsed  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  made 
provisional  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  zone  pending  the 
convening  of  an  international  conference.6  This  conference  had  never 
been  held  and  Spain  claimed  that  the  agreement  of  1945  had  lapsed.  The 
British  government  maintained  in  reply  that  that  agreement  was  still  in 
force  but  proposed  that  the  Control  Committee  should  consider  what 
modifications  ought  to  be  made  to  it  in  the  interests  of  the  zone.7  After 
several  months  of  negotiations  between  the  members  of  the  Control 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  28  April  1952. 

2  Observer,  30  March  1952.  For  a  message  to  the  Moroccan  people  from  the  Khalifa  on  his 


The 


return,  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  9  February  1952,  p.  180  (text). 

3  See  below,  p.  290. 

4  The  U.S.A. ,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
U.S.S.R.,  although  entitled  to  participate,  had  not  exercised  its  right. 

5  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxvii,  pp.  499“5I7- 

6  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  concerning  the  Re-establishment  of  the 
International  Regime  in  Tangier  (Cmd.  6678)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945)* 

7  The  Times ,  24  May  1952;  New  Fork  Times,  24  and  25  May  1952. 
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Committee  certain  changes  were  approved  in  November,  the  principal 
effect  of  which  was  to  restore  certain  rights  to  Spain  (and  to  Italy);1  and 
these  changes  received  in  due  course  the  necessary  endorsement  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.2 

Besides  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Portuguese, 
General  Franco  aspired  to  prominence  in  a  different  circle,  that  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  it  was  accordingly  gratifying  and  useful  to  him  that  the 
International  Eucharistic  Congress  should  meet  in  May  in  Barcelona. 
Debarred  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Spain  might 
nonetheless  take  a  leading  part  in  the  fight  against  communism  in  the 
sphere  of  ideas.  General  Franco  insisted  on  the  importance  of  this 
ideological  conflict  and  on  the  need  for  new  ideas  in  place  of  the  liberalism 
which  he  regarded  as  a  discarded  Byzantinism.3  Spain  was  admitted  to 
UNESCO  on  19  November  1952. 4 

Senor  Artajo  represented  Spain  at  the  funeral  of  King  George  VI  and 
paid  a  courtesy  call  on  Mr.  Eden.  In  an  interview  with  the  press  on  19 
February5  he  insisted  among  other  things  on  the  return  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain  but  indicated  that,  once  Spanish  sovereignty  were  recognized, 
Spain  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  safeguarding  British 
interests.6  The  British  Minister  of  State  told  the  House  of  Commons  in 
March  that  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  correct  but  impaired 
by  such  incidents  as  the  sack  of  an  English  Protestant  church  in  Seville 
and  political  trials.7  On  4  August,  the  248th  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
Gibraltar  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  for  ‘King  Charles  III’,  the  usual  claims 
and  pledges  were  voiced  in  Spain. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  19  November  1952;  New  York  Times,  24  November  1952. 

2  At  the  beginning  ofjuly  1953:  Le  Monde,  4  July  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  20  October  1952. 

4  The  Times,  20  November  1952. 

s  Le  Monde  and  Neue  £ 'iircher  £eitung,  20  February  1952. 

6  There  was  an  idea  that  Great  Britain  might  acquire  the  right  to  use  Spanish  Atlantic  ports 
as  part  of  a  compromise  on  Gibraltar:  Aianchester  Guardian,  21  April  1952. 

7  25  and  31  March  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  498,  coll.  375-8  and  1 177-9. 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  DEFENCE 

COMMUNITY 

1.  Introductory 

The  western  Powers  were  pursuing,  in  concert  with  the  German  Chan¬ 
cellor,  a  policy  of  restoring  normality  to  the  western  German  state  upon 
certain  terms  of  which  the  most  important  was  German  participation  in 
western  defence.  This  involved  the  acceptance  by  Germany’s  quondam 
enemies  of  the  rearming  of  Germany,  for  which  two  principal  arguments 
had  been  advanced :  that  the  west  could  not  be  defended  without  German 
help,  and  that,  equality  of  rights  being  undeniable  in  the  long  run,  it  was 
more  politic  to  concede  the  right  to  arm  earlier  than  to  have  it  extorted 
later.1  But  although  these  arguments  had  been  accepted  as  compelling  in 
the  circumstances,  especially  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  June 
1950,  acceptance  was — in  Europe  at  any  rate — never  wholehearted  and 
those  charged  with  the  elaboration  of  the  policy  could  not  forbear  to  glance 
over  their  shoulders  from  time  to  time  and  to  snatch  at  any  grounds  for 
hoping  that  the  circumstances  might  be  altered  and  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  policy.  German  rearmament  was  a  measure  of  defence  against 
the  U.S.S.R. :  if  the  Russian  threat  could  be  parried  by  diplomatic  means, 
much  of  the  case  for  German  rearmament  collapsed.  For  Europeans,  if 
not  for  Americans,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  the  only  potential  enemy,  and 
there  were  grave  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  meeting  the  Russian 
threat  by  raising  up  another.  Germany,  with  its  industrial  resources,  its 
military  tradition  and  efficiency,  its  contested  boundaries  and  its  prone¬ 
ness  to  expansion,  was  still  not  regarded  as  a  comfortable  neighbour  or 
reliable  friend,  despite  the  good  intentions  of  its  present  government  and 
the  catastrophic  impact  of  its  two  abysmal  defeats.  The  French,  reflecting 
that  their  own  taste  for  conquest  had  been  changed  less  by  Waterloo  or 
Sedan  than  by  the  demographic  and  industrial  revolutions  which  had 
eliminated  their  human  and  material  superiority,  had  little  cause  to  gamble 
on  a  similar  change  in  German  taste,  while  their  confidence  was  still 
further  sapped  by  the  wasting  of  their  men  and  resources  far  away  in 
Indo-China  and  by  the  failure  of  their  constitution  and  their  political 
habits  to  provide  them  with  good  government.  Moreover,  the  measures 
which  they  had  proposed  in  order  to  minimize  the  risks  inherent  in  the 

1  See  Survey  for  i949-5°>  P-  *52- 
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policy  of  granting  sovereignty  and  armaments  to  western  Germany  had 
been  gradually  abandoned. 

It  had  never  been  the  French  view  that  Germany  should  or  could  be 
forever  kept  in  subjection  and  denied  the  accepted  attributes  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  It  had  been  the  French  view  that  the  abnormal  years  would  be 
many  and  that  during  those  years  changes  would  be  made  in  the  political 
structure  of  Europe,  so  that  a  re-emergent  German  state  would  eventually 
take  its  place  in  a  new  world,  where  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  were 
fewer  than  they  had  been:  Germany  would  have  equal  rights  but  the 
rights  would  have  been  reduced  for  all.  On  this  view  the  new  Europe 
must  emerge  before  the  new  Germany.  But  this  time-table  was  upset  in 
general  by  the  cold  war  and  in  particular  by  the  American  insistence  in 
1950  on  the  immediate  rearmament  of  western  Germany  and  its  re-entry 
into  the  comity  of  nations.  The  French  government  still  hoped  that,  by 
producing  the  Pleven  Plan,1  it  might  prevent  the  wreck  of  its  European 
policies  by  accelerating  federal  development  and  by  resisting  the  raising 
of  an  independent  German  army,  but  M.  Pleven  was  almost  immediately 
forced  to  accept  a  compromise  between  his  proposals  and  those  of  Washing¬ 
ton2  and  the  whole  French  diplomatic  position  was  thenceforward  under¬ 
mined  by  American  moves  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Bonn  into  the 
game  with  a  new  hand  containing  several  trumps — a  special  kind  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid.  During  1951  negotiations  proceeded  on  the  ending  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Germany  by  the  western  Powers  and  on  the  creation  of  a  European 
Defence  Community,3  but  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  the  Pleven  Plan 
was  drastically  altered,  for  the  federal  umbrella  failed  to  open.  M.  Pleven 
had  planned  to  create  an  entity  within  which  a  German  state  and  Ger¬ 
man  armed  forces  might  be  safely  ensconced,  but  by  the  end  of  1951  it 
had  become  clear  that  this  entity,  although  conceived,  was  gestating  with 
elephantine  slowness  and  would  not  come  into  existence  before  the  Euro¬ 
pean  army.  It  was  also  clear  that  Paris  had  misunderstood  the  British 
position  and  that  Great  Britain,  whether  governed  by  the  Labour  or  the 
Conservative  Party,  would  stay  outside  a  political  federation  and  contri¬ 
bute  no  troops  to  a  purely  European  army.  The  formation  of  this  army, 
however,  was  being  demanded  with  increasing  insistence  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  and  the  Supreme  Commander  of  its  forces  in  Europe.4 

At  the  beginning  of  1952  the  governments  of  the  principal  western 
allies  and  the  government  of  the  Federal  Republic  were  committed  to 
German  rearmament  and  the  only  form  envisaged  for  that  rearmament 
was  the  European  army.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  establish  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Defence  Community  had  thus  become  a  keystone  of  western  policies, 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  163,  and  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  105  seqq. 

2  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  166-7. 

3  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  105  seqq. 


4  See  below,  p.  83. 
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and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  this  fact  which  kept  the  discussions 
alive  notwithstanding  the  growing  doubts  and  hesitations  of  some  of  the 
negotiators.  Given  the  acceptance  of  the  need  for  German  rearmament, 
there  was  no  active  scheme  for  bringing  it  about  save  the  scheme  under 
discussion  in  Paris  between  the  six  continental  European  states. 

But  whereas  western  governments  were  united,  if  with  differing  degrees 
of  conviction,  in  the  policy  of  making  western  Germany  an  armed  member 
of  a  western  alliance,  there  were  objections  in  other  quarters.  To  Moscow 
this  accession  of  industrial  and  military  strength  to  the  enemy  camp  was  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  Moscow  may  or  may  not  have  hoped,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  itself  to  gain  control,  or  a  share  in  control,  of  the  Ruhr  (as  a 
partner  among  the  victors  or  vicariously  through  a  subservient  govern¬ 
ment  in  Berlin) ;  such  hopes,  if  entertained,  must  have  dissolved  by  1952. 
But  to  allow  the  partners  of  194 1-5,  now  converted  into  adversaries,  per¬ 
manently  to  advance  their  lines  to  the  Elbe  and  Czechoslovakia  and  to 
reanimate  the  Ruhr  for  their  own  purposes  was  a  horrible  price  to  pay  for 
the  Kremlin’s  post-war  diplomatic  blunders.  Moscow  had  persisted,  so  far 
as  the  western  part  of  Germany  was  concerned,  in  the  Potsdam  policy  of 
disarmament,  which  remained  attractive  to  many  in  the  countries  once 
occupied  by  Germans  and  also  to  anti-militarists  in  Germany  itself,  but 
the  principal  western  Powers  refused  to  revert  to  Potsdam1  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor  appeared  to  have  the  constitutional  powers  and  popular 
support  necessary  to  implement  the  western  policy  before  the  elections  due 
in  the  Federal  Republic  in  1953.  The  Chancellor  was  opposed  by  the 
Social  Democrat  Party,  which,  while  agreeing  in  principle  that  Germany 
should  be  a  partner  in  western  defence,  maintained  that  a  defence  agree¬ 
ment  would  prejudice  the  reunification  of  Germany  (impossible  without 
Russian  acquiescence)  and  that  therefore  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
western  Powers  should  be  postponed  until  reunification  had  been  effected 
or  clearly  shown  to  be  unattainable.  This  attitude,  and  the  desire  which 
it  reflected  to  abolish  the  unnatural  division  of  Germany,  were  exploited 
by  Moscow  and  by  the  eastern  German  government,  both  of  which  made 
various  proposals  for  reunification2  but  still  without  deflecting  the  western 
Powers  or  the  Federal  government  from  their  course.  When  in  1952  the 
signature  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the  European  defence  treaty 
were  imminent,  Moscow  went  a  long  step  farther,  abandoned  its  insistence 
on  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  and  proposed  that  a  united  Germany  be 
allowed  an  army  on  the  condition  that  it  were  pledged  not  to  join  any 
alliance  directed  against  a  state  which  had  fought  against  Germany  in  the 
second  World  War. 

A  neutral  Germany  was  not  a  new  idea.  It  had  been  discussed  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  farther  west,  where  opinions  could  be  heard  both  in  favour  of 
See  Survey  for  1949-50,  PP-  66-71.  2  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  144-55. 
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and  against  this  solution.  In  favour  of  it  were  those  who  regarded  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  west  as  a  provocation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  leading 
inevitably  to  war;  those  who  regarded  the  division  of  Germany  as  a 
dangerous  element  of  international  instability,  which  could  be  eliminated 
only  by  agreement  with  the  Russians  on  the  lines  proposed;  and  those  who 
had  no  faith  in,  or  no  liking  for,  the  European  army.  Against  it  were  those 
who  foresaw  that  a  neutral  armed  Germany  between  east  and  west  could 
not  in  the  long  run  be  compelled  to  remain  neutral,  would  play  east  off 
against  west,  and  would  be  drawn  to  the  eastern  side  by  the  superior 
Russian  bargaining  power — the  power  to  expunge  the  Oder-Neisse  line; 
those  who  objected  that  a  neutral  Germany  would  imperil  western  con¬ 
tacts  with  Czechoslovakia  (which  bordered  on  the  American  zone  in  Ger¬ 
many)  and  Poland  and  would  involve  the  quasi-permanent  acceptance  of 
the  existing  situation  in  central  Europe;  and  those  who  objected  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  building  up  situations  of  strength  at  the 
moment  when  that  policy  appeared  from  Russian  reactions  to  be  succeed¬ 
ing.  And  the  Noes  had  it. 

Between  the  beginning  of  1952  and  the  signature  in  May  of  the  Con¬ 
tractual  Agreements  and  the  European  defence  treaty  five  principal 
obstacles  confronted  the  negotiators.  The  first  was  financial:  a  dispute 
between  the  western  occupiers  and  the  Federal  Republic  over  the  amount 
which  western  Germany  could  and  should  pay  for  defence,  followed  by  a 
further  dispute  over  the  apportionment  of  the  German  contribution 
between  occupation  costs  and  the  needs  of  the  German  units  in  a  European 
army.  The  second  concerned  status :  Germany’s  demand  for  equality  and 
full  sovereignty,  and  the  contention  that  these  attributes  were  denied  by 
making  the  Contractual  Agreements  dependent  upon  the  implementation 
of  the  scheme  for  a  European  army,  by  reserving  to  the  western  occupiers 
the  right  to  abrogate  the  Contractual  Agreements  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  by  insisting  on  the  retention  of  certain  allied  legislation,  and  by 
permitting  continued  separate  membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  all  members  of  the  Defence  Community  except  the 
Federal  Republic.  Thirdly  there  were  contentious  items  in  the  drafting 
of  the  defence  treaty,  notably  the  method  of  financing  the  European  army, 
the  regulation  of  a  common  armaments  programme  and  the  prohibition  of 
production  and  research  of  special  kinds  in  Germany,  the  relative  powers 
to  be  accorded  to  the  Defence  Community’s  proposed  organs,  and  the 
extent  of  the  surrender  of  national  powers.  Fourthly,  there  was  the  Saar, 
where  German  political  claims  conflicted  with  French  economic  interests 
and  French  political  actions.  And  finally  there  were  the  German  desire 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  belief  in  influential  German  quarters 
that  this  reunification  would  be  prejudiced  by  German  adherence  to  the 
western  alliance,  and  Moscow’s  proposals  for  a  quadripartite  conference 
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to  draft  a  Peace  Treaty,  install  a  single  German  government  and  with¬ 
draw  the  armies  of  occupation.  Consequently  not  only  were  the  Con¬ 
tractual  Agreements  and  the  European  defence  treaty  linked,  but  these 
agreements  were  also  entwined  with  the  exchanges  between  Moscow  and 
the  western  occupiers,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  Germans  were  loath 
to  sign  any  agreement  with  the  west  until  all  prospect  of  quadripartite 
agreement  had  faded. 

These  matters  occupy  the  three  next  sections  of  this  chapter.  The  first 
deals  with  the  continued  discussions  in  Bonn  and  Paris  respectively  on  the 
Contractual  Agreements  and  on  the  creation  of  a  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity,  with  parliamentary  debates  in  Bonn  and  Paris  in  the  first  part  of 
February,  and  with  two  particularly  important  ministerial  meetings:  Dr. 
Adenauer,  having  arrived  in  London  for  the  funeral  of  King  George  VI, 
was  invited  to  join  conversations  between  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Eden  and 
M.  Schuman,  which  took  place  on  17-19  February  and  were  immediately 
followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Lisbon.  During 
this  period  intervention  from  the  east  was  confined  to  gestures  from  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  The  second  section,  which  covers  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May,  begins  with  the  Russian  proposals  for 
a  four-Power  conference  on  Germany  and  the  Franco-German  failure  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  Saar.  This  section  then  deals  with  the  political 
situation  in  the  Federal  Republic,  arising  out  of  the  Russian  overtures  and 
the  Saar  deadlock,  and  proceeds  to  the  French  search  for  Anglo-American 
insurance  against  a  German  withdrawal  from  the  proposed  European 
Defence  Community.  It  ends  with  the  final  phases  of  the  negotiations  in 
Bonn  and  Paris  and  with  the  signing  of  the  various  agreements.  The  last 
section  pursues  the  exchanges  between  the  major  Powers  to  their  expiry  in 
September  and  treats  of  further  attempts  to  find  a  solution  for  the  Saar 
and  of  the  attempts  of  the  various  governments  concerned  to  secure  parlia¬ 
mentary  ratification  of  the  agreements  signed  in  May. 

2.  To  Lisbon 

In  the  latter  part  of  1951  the  four  principal  occupying  Powers  had 
desisted  from  their  sparring  over  Germany  after  the  collapse  in  May  of 
their  conference  at  the  Palais  Rose,1  but  in  the  autumn  of  1951  the  rival 
German  governments  reverted  to  the  topic  of  unification  and  the  debate 
between  the  occupiers  was  carried  to  the  United  Nations.2  The  vital  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  eastern  and  western  German  governments  concerned 
the  proposed  sequence  of  the  events  leading  to  unification;  the  former 
wanted  a  joint  executive  body  to  be  established  before  elections,  while  the 
latter  wanted  elections  to  be  held  throughout  the  country  before  the 
1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  13°  seqq.  2  Ibid.  pp.  148-53. 
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creation  of  a  new  government.  The  holding  of  elections,  whether  before 
or  after  the  establishment  of  a  single  executive  authority,  presupposed  the 
existence  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  and 
of  political  organization,  but  the  prevalence  of  these  conditions  in  the  east 
was  doubted  in  the  west  and  Dr.  Adenauer  proposed  that  the  United 
Nations  should  send  a  mission  of  investigation  to  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Moscow  cited  article  107  of  the  Charter  in  support  of  the  argument  that 
any  such  investigation  should  be  carried  out  by  the  occupiers  and  not 
by  the  United  Nations,  but  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  and  invited  Brazil,  Iceland,  Pakistan,  Poland  and  the  Netherlands 
to  supply  its  members.1  Poland  refused.  A  commission  of  four  visited  the 
western  zones  of  Germany  and  western  Berlin  in  March  1952,  but  received 
no  reply  to  its  requests  to  General  V.  I.  Chuikov  for  permission  to  pursue 
its  investigations  farther  east.2 

On  2  January  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  to  draft  an  electoral  law  for  the  regulation  of  elections  throughout 
the  whole  country,3  announced  the  completion  of  its  labours.  It  proposed 
discussions  between  eastern  and  western  leaders  to  fix  a  date  for  elections, 
freedom  of  passage  across  zonal  boundaries  for  three  months  before  that 
date,  the  election  by  all  persons  over  18  of  one  representative  (who  must 
be  over  21)  for  every  60,000  electors,  and  the  convocation  of  the  elected 
representatives  in  Berlin  within  30  days  of  the  election.4  On  9  January 
these  proposals  were  explained  by  Herr  Grotewohl  to  the  Volkskammer, 
which  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  meet  five  representatives  of  western 
Germany  for  preliminary  discussions.  The  President  of  the  Volkskammer, 
Herr  Johannes  Dieckmann,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Bundestag,  Dr. 
Hermann  Ehlers,  inviting  him  to  nominate  these  five.  These  overtures 
caused  some  embarrassment  in  Bonn.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  convinced  that 
discussions  with  the  eastern  German  government  would  lead  nowhere  and 
were  only  designed  to  obstruct  the  Federal  Republic’s  negotiations  with 
the  western  states,  but  the  Social  Democrat  Party  wished  to  find  some  way 
of  testing  eastern  sincerity — for  example,  by  arranging  elections  in  the 
whole  of  Berlin  as  a  preliminary  to  elections  throughout  the  country5 — and 
accused  the  Chancellor  of  a  too  easy  acquiescence  in  the  impossibility  of 
unifying  Germany  in  the  near  future,  and  of  insisting  too  rigidly  on  an 
investigation  of  electoral  conditions  by  the  United  Nations,  when  other 

1  Survey  for  1951,  p.  153;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  287. 

2  For  the  commission’s  request  to  the  High  Commission  for  facilities  for  meeting  leading 
politicians  in  Bonn  and  western  Berlin,  and  for  the  favourable  reply  see  the  commission’s  report 
of  5  May:  A/2122,  Annex  II,  pp.  30-33;  for  the  commission’s  letters  to  General  Chuikov  see  ibid. 
Annex  III,  pp.  34-40. 

3  See  Survey  for  1 95 1 ,  p.  1 5 1 . 

4  Neues  Deutschland ,  10  January  1952;  Europa  Archiv,  20  March  1952,  pp.  4787-91  (texts); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  pp.  68-74. 

5  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  149. 
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methods  might  be  found.1  Despite  these  differences  on  the  right  way  to 
treat  the  Volkskammer’s  advances,  the  principal  parties  combined  to 
approve  on  6  February  by  293  votes  to  29  (with  25  abstentions)  the 
Bundestag  s  own  draft  of  an  electoral  law,  which  was  transmitted  by  the 
Chancellor  to  the  High  Commission  and  by  the  High  Commission  to 
General  Chuikov  and  Mr.  Trygve  Lie.2 

Herr  Grotewohl,  having  waited  in  vain  for  over  a  month  for  a  direct 
reply  from  Bonn,  turned  to  the  occupying  Powers  on  13  February — when 
the  French  National  Assembly  was  in  the  middle  of  an  important  debate3 — 
with  a  request  for  the  early  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty.4  Bonn  was  invited 
to  join  the  request,  but  the  Chancellor  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  view 
that  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  participation  of  a  united  Germany 
in  a  peace  conference  should  precede  a  treaty,5  and  on  22  February  the 
Federal  government  repeated  the  arguments  for  holding  elections  before 
drafting  a  treaty,  declared  that  no  concrete  proposals  had  come  from  the 
east,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  eastern  German  government  to  speak  for 
eastern  Germany.6  So  far  the  Kremlin  had  refrained  from  interference  on 
this  topic.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Lisbon  conference  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  that  Moscow  intervened  directly,  and  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year  the  negotiations  in  Bonn  and  Paris  were  but  little 
affected  by  agitation  from  the  eastern  touchline. 

The  discussions  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  High  Commissioners 
on  the  Contractual  Agreements  were  resumed  on  8  January  and,  except 
for  disagreements  over  the  Federal  Republic’s  financial  contribution  to 
western  defence,  were  for  the  most  part  immune  from  publicity.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  German  contribution  the  first  question  to  be  resolved  was  how 
much  western  Germany  could  afford.  After  this  had  been  settled  at  the 
end  of  February,  a  second  question  arose  concerning  the  allocation  of 
the  total  between  occupation  costs  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the 
raising  and  equipping  of  German  units  and  other  German  services  to  the 
Defence  Community.  Both  these  questions  were  hotly  debated. 

1  The  rival  views  found  expression  during  elections  necessitated  by  the  creation  of  a  new  Land 
(by  the  fusion  of  Baden,  Wiirttemberg-Baden  and  Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern),  and  in  letters 
exchanged  between  the  Chancellor  and  Dr.  Schumacher:  New  York  Times,  7  March  1952. 

2  Deutscher  Bundestag,  189.  Sitzung,  6  February  1952,  p.  8032.  For  the  text  of  the  draft  law 

drawn  up  in  November  1951  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  283.  For  the  amended  draft 
law  approved  by  the  Bundestag  see  Control  Commission  for  Germany :  Background  Letter,  vol.  v, 
pp.  77-78;  Europa  Archiv,  20  March  1952,  pp.  4791-2.  3  See  below,  p.  77. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  14  and  15  February  1952;  German  Democratic  Republic:  Information 
Office:  White  Book  on  the  Bonn  War  Treaty  (Berlin,  1952),  pp.  195-6;  Office  of  the  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany:  Tenth  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  January  1,  1932- March  31,  1952, 
Annex  V,  pp.  94-95;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  pp.  79-80.  For  the  reply  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Pushkin,  see  Neues  Deutschland,  21  February  1952;  White  Book  on  the 
Bonn  War  Treaty,  pp.  196-7;  Tenth  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  Annex  V,  pp.  95-96;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  85. 

5  New  York  Times,  15  February  1952. 


6  Manchester  Guardian,  23  February  1952. 
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The  economic  position  of  the  Federal  Republic  had  improved  rapidly 
during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence,  but  it  was  still  afflicted 
with  serious  weaknesses.1  By  1952  most  industries  had  passed  their  pre¬ 
war  levels,  the  most  notable  exceptions  being  coal  and  steel.  (Silesia  had 
produced  26  million  tons  of  coal  in  1938, 2  and  although  the  number  of 
miners  in  the  west  rose  during  the  post-war  years,  output  per  man  declined 
owing  to  obsolescent  equipment,  shortage  of  capital  and  housing  diffi¬ 
culties.)  Reconstruction  and  exports  proceeded  satisfactorily  and  an  un¬ 
favourable  balance  of  trade  was  reversed.  The  value  of  exports  in  1951 
exceeded  that  in  1950  by  70  per  cent,  and  was  nearly  double  that  in  1945; 
it  surpassed  the  value  of  exports  of  the  same  territory  in  1938  and  nearly 
equalled  that  of  the  whole  Reich  for  1938;  yet  the  total  volume  of  western 
German  trade  in  1951  was  only  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 
dollar  deficit  increased,  and  dollar  aid  was  cut  in  1952.  Industry  needed 
capital  and  relations  with  external  debtors  had  not  yet  been  regulated 
(with  consequent  inability  to  enter  the  money  markets)  ;3  oil  refining 
capacity  was  inadequate;  the  unemployed— many  of  them  refugees — 
numbered  1,240,000  midway  through  1952  despite  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
the  employed;  western  Germany  was  largely  dependent  on  imported  food, 
and  imports  from  eastern  Germany  and  the  Russian  satellites  were  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult;  the  handicaps  resulting  from  the  division  of 
Germany  would  be  only  partially  offset  by  western  Germany’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  healing  of  that  division 
might  add  to  German  burdens,  owing  to  the  impoverishment  and  dis¬ 
organization  of  eastern  agriculture  and  industry  by  piracy,  nationaliza¬ 
tion  and  collectivization.  There  was,  therefore,  considerable  room  for 
argument  over  the  state  of  the  Federal  Republic’s  economy  and  its  capacity 
to  pay  for  defence. 

Bonn  hoped  to  avoid  the  payment  of  all  occupation  costs  after  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  Occupation  Statute  by  the  Contractual  Agreements. 

1  See  Institute  of  International  Finance :  The  I.I.F.  Bulletin,  no.  1 78,  The  Economic  Position  of 
West  Germany,  7  October  1952  (tables  on  pp.  6,  21,  25  and  29),  and  The  Economist,  4  October  1952, 
pp.  6-7,  the  latter  for  a  comparison  of  western  Germany’s  economic  and  military  power  with 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  European  Defence  Community.  It  concluded  ‘that  the 
Federal  Republic  has  gone  amazingly  far,  but  that  it  is  still  comparatively  weak’. 

2  Most  of  this  coal  was  consumed  in  eastern  Germany  itself;  8-5  million  tons  were  sent  to  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  2-4  million  tons  to  foreign  countries.  Since  Silesia  also  imported  2  million 
tons  (i-8  million  from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  0'2  million  from  abroad),  there  was  a  net 
Silesian  export  of  8-9  million  tons  in  1938. 

3  A  conference,  attended  by  30  states  and  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  opened  in 
London  on  28  February  for  the  settlement  of  Germany’s  external  indebtedness  and  reached 
agreement  on  8  August.  German  loans  were  to  be  reinstated  upon  terms  which  included  sub¬ 
stantial  cancellations  of  arrears  of  interest,  the  capitalization  of  the  balance  of  those  arrears,  and 
the  postponement  of  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  and  of  the  creation  of  sinking  funds:  see  Great 
Britain :  Foreign  Office :  Report  of  the  Conference  on  German  External  Debts,  London,  February- August 
J952  (Cmd.  8653)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952) ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  August  1952,  pp. 
252-60.  For  the  settlement  of  the  special  German  debt  to  the  Jews  see  below,  p.  233. 
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The  Federal  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Fritz  Schaffer,  maintained  at  first 
that  the  Federal  Republic  could  afford  for  defence  no  more  than  8,000 
million  marks  in  the  year,  a  sum  roughly  equivalent  to  the  current  occu¬ 
pation  costs  and  one  which  would  soon  be  wholly  absorbed  by  German 
military  expenditure.1  Dr.  Schaffer  also  maintained  that  German  ex¬ 
penditure  on  pensions,  refugees  and  Berlin  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
Germany’s  contribution  to  western  defence,  which  would  with  these  additions 
amount  to  10,800  million  marks,  and  he  pleaded  Germany’s  obligations 
on  the  pre-war  external  debts  of  the  Reich  and  Jewish  claims  for  repara¬ 
tions  in  bar  of  a  heavy  defence  burden. 

The  western  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  a  continued  German 
contribution  to  their  military  expenses  in  Germany  and  held  that  the 
Federal  Republic  could  afford  to  spend  on  defence  13,000  million  marks, 
which  was  equivalent  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  national  product, 
which  was  expanding.  They  pointed  out  that  the  western  German 
economy  stood  to  benefit  from  a  continued  rise  in  the  standard  of  living, 
offshore  purchases  and  the  spending  by  foreign  troops,  and  they  instanced 
the  substantial  German  credit  with  the  European  Payments  Union  and 
the  German  surplus  on  foreign  trade  in  1951.  To  the  German  argument 
that  a  contribution  on  this  scale  would  cause  inflation,  they  replied  with 
exhortations  to  raise  taxation  and  introduce  stricter  economic  discipline. 

At  the  beginning  of  1952  the  Federal  government  proposed  a  com¬ 
promise  between  its  claims  and  those  of  the  occupying  Powers:  western 
Germany’s  defence  contribution  should  take  the  form  of  a  single  lump  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  European  Defence  Community,  which  would  transmit  to 
the  western  Powers  a  part  of  this  sum  to  be  used  in  payment  of  occupation 
costs — or  rather,  since  the  Federal  Republic  would  by  then  no  longer  rank 
as  an  occupied  country,  in  payment  of  the  cost  of  stationing  security  forces 
on  German  territory.2  The  Federal  government  considered  this  method  to 
be  the  only  one  consistent  with  western  Germany’s  equality  of  status  in 
the  Defence  Community,  and  it  hoped  that  a  single  contribution  would 
prove  simpler  to  negotiate  and  smaller  than  two  separate  ones,  and  that 
the  division  of  the  total  between  the  Defence  Community  and  the  occupiers 
would  prove  simpler  and  more  favourable  to  Germany  than  negotiations 
between  the  occupiers  and  the  Federal  government.  France,  as  a  member 
of  the  European  Defence  Community  whose  occupation  costs  would  in  any 
case  be  covered  in  the  Defence  Community’s  budget,  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  German  proposals,  but  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  objected, 
reluctant  to  become  dependent  for  occupation  costs  on  an  organization  to 


1  The  occupation  costs  of  the  three  Powers  were  7,500  million  marks  during  1951-2  and  were 
expected  to  be  6,8oo  million  marks  in  the  next  year:  Neue  Zeitung,  7  January  1952;  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  23  February  1952. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  7  January  1952;  Scotsman,  15  January  1952. 
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which  they  did  not  belong,  and  afraid  of  being  allotted  too  small  a  part  of 
the  lump  sum.  The  Federal  government  wanted  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  (the  Three  Wise  Men),  who  were  investigating  the 
financial  capacities  of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion1  and  who  were  expected  by  Bonn  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  view  than  officials  of  the  High  Commission  could  be.  Moreover, 
consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Three  Wise  Men  would  be  yet  another 
demonstration  of  German  equality  of  status  and  their  decision,  even  if 
unfavourable,  would  be  better  received  in  Germany  than  a  decision  result¬ 
ing  from  negotiations  with  the  occupying  Powers.  At  a  meeting  between 
the  High  Commissioners,  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schaffer  on  22  January 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Three  Wise  Men — Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  Sir 
Edwin  Plowden  and  M.  Jean  Monnet — should  be  asked  in  their  private 
capacity  to  give  an  opinion,  which  would  not  be  binding  on  Bonn  or  the 
occupiers.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  government  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  allies  to  station  troops  in  western  Germany  and  agreed  to  pay 
a  part  at  least  of  the  costs  involved.2 

Both  sides  prepared  memoranda  for  the  Three  Wise  Men.  The  Federal 
government  submitted  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  country’s  economic 
and  financial  position  and  of  its  prospects  for  the  coming  year,  catalogued 
its  financial  obligations,  claimed  that  taxation  was  even  higher  than  in 
Great  Britain  and  could  not  safely  be  raised,  argued  that  the  whole  of 
expenditure  on  Berlin  (estimated  at  1,300  million  marks  for  the  coming 
year)  should  count  as  part  of  the  defence  contribution,  and  proposed  a 
defence  contribution  of  10,800  million  marks.3  The  High  Commissioners 
drew  more  optimistic  conclusions  from  a  similar  examination  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  economy  and  maintained  that  the  Federal  Republic  could  afford  to 
spend  13,000  million  marks  on  defence.4  The  Three  Wise  Men,  in  a 
report  dated  16  February,5  stated  that,  as  when  assessing  the  contributions 
of  the  North  Atlantic  allies,  they  had  investigated  the  economic  and 
financial  position  of  the  country  and  had  taken  into  consideration  special 
factors  applicable  to  it — these  special  factors  being,  in  the  German  case, 
the  refugees,  the  needs  of  reconstruction,  and  expenditure  on  Berlin.  They 
found  that  the  western  German  economy  had  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  past  few  years:  the  volume  of  production,  though  still  lower 
than  that  of  some  other  countries,  was  higher  than  in  1938,  the  gross 
national  product  had  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  16  per  cent,  per  year,  the 
Korean  War  had  caused  a  smaller  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  than  in  most 

1  See  above,  p.  33.  2  jpe  Times ,  23  January  1952. 

3  Neue  Zeitung,  23-24  February  1952.  4  The  Times,  2  February  1952. 

5  Great  Britain :  Foreign  Office :  German  Defence  Contribution  and  the  European  Defence  Community 
(Cmd.  8492)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  18-24;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  March 
!952,  pp.  423-6. 
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countries,  the  financial  position  had  been  stable  since  the  currency  reform 
of  1948,  and  the  balance  of  payments  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand  the  economy  was  confronted  with  several  special  problems. 
Owing  to  the  influx  of  some  9  million  refugees  the  population  was 
nearly  25  per  cent,  larger  than  before  the  war;  pre-war  and  post-war  pro¬ 
duction  were  therefore  not  comparable  in  terms  of  standards  of  living; 
income  per  head  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  comparable  countries  in 
western  Europe,  d  he  influx  of  refugees  also  produced  unemployment  and 
necessitated  a  high  level  of  investment  and  high  taxation.  Reconstruction 
and  investment,  both  to  repair  war  damage  and  to  accommodate  the 
increased  population,  were  especially  onerous  and  made  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  lower  level  of  consumption.  Of  the  Federal  government’s  expendi¬ 
ture  on  Berlin  a  part  should  be  included  in  the  defence  contribution, 
although  most  of  the  budgetary  and  other  support  given  to  Berlin  did  not 
fall  within  the  definition  of  defence  expenditure. 

The  Three  Wise  Men  expected  western  German  output  to  expand  at  a 
relatively  high  rate  and  considered  the  Federal  government’s  estimate  of 
an  increase  in  production  by  11-4  per  cent,  in  the  coming  year  to  be  un¬ 
duly  modest.  Recent  increases  in  federal  taxation  and  steps  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Lander 1  should  make  increased 
taxation  unnecessary,  but  should  additional  revenues  be  needed  for  defence, 
taxes  could  be  imposed  on  luxuries  and  on  less  essential  investment  with¬ 
out  danger  of  inflation.  The  Three  Wise  Men  therefore  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Republic’s  contribution  to  defence  for  the  year  beginning 
1  July  1952  should  be  1 1,250  million  marks,  which  would  be  10-5  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  national  product  (as  compared  with  1 1  per  cent,  in 
France,  12-8  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  17-6  per  cent,  in  the  U.S.A.).2 

The  1 1,250  million  marks  were  at  first  believed  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Federal  government’s  expenditure  on  Berlin,3  and  this  belief  gave  rise 
to  considerable  German  satisfaction,  since  on  this  basis  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  on  defence  of  1 1,250  million  marks  would  have  been  much  nearer  to 
the  German  offer  of  10,800  million  marks  than  to  the  occupiers’  demand 
for  13,000  million  marks.  But  on  the  day  after  the  publication  of  the 
report  it  was  announced  that  this  interpretation  was  wrong4  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenditure  on  Berlin  would  have  to  be  paid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  11,250  million  marks,  thus  raising  the  total  to  about  12,550 
million  marks  and  bringing  it  much  nearer  to  the  western  demand.  Dr. 
Adenauer,  who  had  been  in  London  for  the  funeral  of  King  George  VI  and 

1  See  Manchester  Guardian,  23  January  1952. 

2  This  calculation  was  based  on  the  Federal  government’s  estimate  of  the  national  product. 
The  proportion  would  be  smaller  if,  as  the  Three  Wise  Men  believed,  the  national  product 
should  exceed  the  forecast. 

3  The  Times,  19  February  1952. 

4  JVeue  Zeitung,  20  February  1 952, 
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for  discussions  with  the  western  Foreign  Ministers,1  was  reported  on  his 
return  to  have  accepted  the  Three  Wise  Men’s  report  as  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion,  but  to  have  proposed  a  reduction  of  io  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  Federal 
government’s  expenditure  on  Berlin.2  A  provisional  solution  was  found  at 
Lisbon,  where  the  North  Atlantic  Council  was  in  session,  and  agreement 
was  announced  in  Lisbon  and  Bonn  on  26  February.  The  Federal  Republic 
agreed  to  base  its  contribution  for  the  year  1952-3  on  the  figure  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Three  Wise  Men;  after  the  establishment  of  a  European 
Defence  Community  the  Federal  Republic  would  make  a  defence  contribu¬ 
tion  of  850  million  marks  a  month,  in  addition  to  expenditure  on  defence 
included  in  the  regular  public  budget;  future  German  contributions  would 
be  assessed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Defence 
Community.  Until  the  establishment  of  a  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  the  three  occupying  Powers  would  do  their  best  to  keep  the  costs 
of  the  occupation  as  low  as  possible.3 

While  these  and  other  matters  arising  out  of  the  draft  Contractual 
Agreements  were  being  publicly  and  privately  debated,  parallel  discus¬ 
sions  were  proceeding  on  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  establish  a  European 
Defence  Community.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  six  continental  states 
had  affirmed,  in  a  communique  of  30  December  1951, 4  their  intention  of 
creating  a  European  Defence  Community  as  a  step  towards  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  had  designated  its  principal  organs — a  collegiate  executive 
authority  or  Defence  Commission,5  an  Assembly,  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  a  Court  of  Justice — and  had  agreed  on  the  principle  of  a  common 
budget.  Within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  the 
Assembly  of  this  Community  would  submit  proposals  for  a  European 
federal  or  confederal  organization,  and  the  six  governments  would,  within 
three  months,  convene  an  international  conference  to  study  the  proposals. 
It  appeared  that  a  compromise  had  been  reached  between  the  more  eager 
federalism  of  the  three  larger  states  and  the  hesitations  of  the  three  smaller 
ones  by  a  decision  to  federate  gradually,  for  during  a  first  stage,  which 
would  not  last  beyond  June  1954,  budgets  were  to  remain  national  and 
control  would  be  exercised  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  during  a 

1  See  below,  p.  81.  2  J\feue  lurcher  £eitung,  24  February  1952. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  March  1952,  p.  423  (text).  In  Bonn  an  explanatory 
announcement  was  added :  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  European  defence  treaty  would  come 
into  force  and  German  monthly  payments  begin  on  1  August.  Since  the  Federal  Republic’s 
financial  year  ended  in  March,  there  would  probably  be  only  eight  monthly  instalments  to  pay 
in  the  financial  year  1952-3,  i.e.  6,800  million  marks.  To  this  would  be  added  about  2,000 
million  marks  for  occupation  costs  from  April  to  July.  It  had  not  yet  been  decided  how  much  of 
the  expenditure  on  Berlin,  police  and  military  pensions  might  be  included  in  the  defence  con¬ 
tribution,  and  the  Federal  government  had  reserved  the  right  to  appeal  for  financial  assistance 
if  the  gross  national  product  failed  to  rise  as  predicted  by  the  Three  Wise  Men:  Neue  J^eitung, 
28  February  1952. 

4  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  225. 

5  This  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who  had  wanted  a  single  Commissioner. 
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second  stage  of  about  three  years  each  country’s  financial  contribution, 
although  determined  by  the  Defence  Commissioners,  would  still  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  voted  by  the  national  Parlia¬ 
ments.  Ultimately,  however,  sovereignty  would  pass  to  the  federal 
authority,  which  would  be  responsible  to  a  directly  elected  European 
Assembly. 

The  problems  remaining  to  be  solved  included  the  composition  of  the 
collegiate  Defence  Commission;  the  division  of  authority  between  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  Council  of  Ministers;  the  voting  rights  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers;  the  relations  between  the  Defence 
Community  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  size  of  the  combined  forces,  and  their  organization,  conscription, 
training  and  languages;  financial  questions,  such  as  the  assessment  of 
national  contributions,  the  degree  of  control  of  the  European  Assembly  and 
the  allocation  of  the  sums  available  for  expenditure;  the  co-ordination 
and  control  of  the  production  of  armaments;1  the  duration  of  the  treaty; 
and  the  site  of  the  Community’s  headquarters.  Progress  was  made  on  all 
these  counts  during  January  and  the  Ministers  met  again  at  the  end  of 
that  month. 

The  experts  resumed  their  labours  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  produced  a  number  of  recommendations,  which  were  considered  by 
the  six  Ministers  in  council  on  26  and  27  January.2  The  Ministers  decided 
to  recommend  to  their  governments  that  the  executive  authority  of  the 
proposed  community  should  be  a  Commission  of  nine  members,  appointed 


1  The  production  of  armaments  in  Germany  was  contrary  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  Its 
revival  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blank,  the  chief  German  delegate  to  the  Paris  conferences,  in 
statements  to  a  committee  of  the  Christian  Democrat  Union  on  8  January  and  to  the  press  on 

14  January.  Dr.  Blank  thought  that  it  should  only  be  permitted  when  commissioned  by  the 
Defence  Community:  Rheinische  Post,  9  January  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  10  January  1952;  The 
Times,  15  January  1952.  A  British  official  in  Bonn  said  two  days  later  that  the  production  of 
armaments  in  Germany  was  under  discussion:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  17  January  1952. 
Germany  was  already  making  an  indirect  contribution  to  the  west’s  production  of  armaments  by 
supplying  large  quantities  of  industrial  machinery  for  British  and  American  war  production; 
by  supplying  annually  two  million  tons  of  steel  in  excess  of  the  production  quota;  by  providing 
stores  and  building  materials  for  allied  troops  in  Germany;  and  by  producing  certain  types  of 
special  equipment,  such  as  radar  and  optical  and  mechanical  devices.  Both  inside  and  outside 
Germany  there  was  support  for  the  view  that  the  German  contribution  to  defence  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  this  form,  Germany  producing  also  textiles,  uniforms,  chemicals,  motor  transport 
and  so  on.  It  was  argued  that  demilitarization  had  been  so  thoroughly  carried  out  that  the 
re-establishment  of  the  arms  industry  would  in  any  case  take  a  long  time.  Management  and 
employees,  disorganized  and  dispirited  by  denazification,  demilitarization  and  decartelization, 
were  reluctant  to  return  to  the  production  of  armaments,  and  concentration  on  other  aspects  of 
industry  promised  Germany  substantial  advantages — a  fact  which  caused  the  British  some  dis¬ 
quiet:  Daily  Telegraph,  23  January  1952;  Neue  feitung,  12  February  1952;  Neue  furcher  7yilung, 

15  February  1952. 

2  A  communique  was  issued  on  28  January :  Le  Monde,  29  January  1 952 ;  Relagioni  Internazionali, 
2  February  1952,  pp.  152-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  74.  See  also  a  statement  by  M. 
Herve  Alphand  in  London  on  31  January:  The  Times,  1  February  1952. 
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for  six  years  and  selected  from  among  the  nationals  of  the  member  states 
for  their  general  ability.  The  Ministers,  anxious  not  to  multiply  institu¬ 
tions,  agreed  that  the  Community’s  Assembly  should  be  the  same  as  the 
Assembly  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  with  the  addition,  for  defence 
business,  of  three  extra  representatives  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy;  the 
composition  of  the  Assembly  might  be  reviewed,  if  the  projected  conference 
on  a  federal  or  confederate  Europe1  did  not  come  to  any  conclusions 
within  a  year  of  its  convening.  The  Defence  Community’s  Court  would 
also  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  voting  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  the  communique  merely  an¬ 
nounced  agreement.  It  was  reported  in  amplification  that  voting  would 
be  weighted  in  favour  of  the  larger  members;  no  majority  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  which  did  not  include  two  of  the  three  larger  partners,  and  in  the 
event  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  three  members  together  accounting 
for  two-thirds  of  the  resources  provided  would  constitute  a  majority.2  The 
Ministers  postponed  a  decision  on  the  site  of  the  Community’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  on  the  duration  of  the  treaty;  they  discussed  the  relations 
between  the  Defence  Community  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  recorded  the  German  view  that  German  membership  of  the 
Defence  Community  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  eventual 
adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;3  and  they  took  note  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  experts  on  a  common  budget,  a  common  programme 
for  the  production  of  armaments,  relations  between  the  Defence  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Assembly,  and  the  principal 
military  problems.  Although  the  communique  did  not  go  into  details 
on  these  matters,  something  was  known  of  the  recommendations  of  the 

1  See  below,  p.  138. 

2  New  York  Times ,  27  January  1952;  The  Times,  28  January  1952. 

3  The  question  was  raised  by  Professor  Walter  Hallstein,  who  said  that  Germany  could  accept 
no  discrimination  and  could  not  be  permanently  excluded  from  NATO.  But  he  appreciated  the 
objections  to  immediate  admission  and  proposed  alternative  interim  solutions:  either  the  Defence 
Community  might  join  NATO  as  a  unit,  each  of  the  five  states  renouncing  individual  member¬ 
ship  of  NATO;  or  all  decisions  of  NATO  affecting  the  Defence  Community  might  be  subject  to 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Defence  Community.  (The  latter 
proposal  would  give  each  member  of  the  Defence  Community  a  veto  on  certain  proposals  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.)  In  reply  to  M.  Schuman  Professor  Hallstein  said  that  German  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Defence  Community  was  not  conditional  upon  German  admission  to  NATO  or  upon 
one  of  his  alternative  solutions:  Christian  Science  Alonitor ,  28  January  1952. 

Professor  Hallstein  had  said  virtually  the  same  thing  before  and  had  received  Dutch  support 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (ibid,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  £eitung,  3  January  1952),  but  his 
demarche  in  Paris  caused  a  temporary  disturbance  because  it  was  misrepresented  as  a  demand  for 
immediate  German  admission  to  NATO  and  because  it  seemed  to  come  as  a  counter  to  the 
appointment  on  25  January  of  M.  Gilbert  Grandval,  the  French  High  Commissioner  in  the  Saar, 
to  be  Ambassador  in  that  territory — a  change  which  caused  Professor  Hallstein  to  say  in  Paris 
that  he  could  take  no  final  decision  and  Dr.  Adenauer  to  say  in  Bonn  that  he  would  sign  no 
agreement  for  German  participation  in  a  European  army  in  any  form  until  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Saar  had  been  fully  debated:  Christian  Science  Alonitor,  28  January  1932;  Le  Alonde, 
29  January  1952. 
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experts.  On  finance  the  experts  proposed  that  during  a  transitional  period 
(until  about  January  1955)  each  country’s  contribution  to  the  common 
budget  should  be  the  sum  which  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Temporary  Council  Committee)  set  as  proper  for 
that  country’s  expenditure  on  its  land  and  air  forces  in  Europe;  and  that 
the  common  budget  would  not  include  civil  defence,  naval  and  overseas 
expenditure  or  the  American  and  British  occupation  costs  in  Germany. 
After  1955  each  country’s  financial  contribution  would  either  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  budget  or  determined  annually  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the  provision  that,  if  the 
Council  failed  to  agree,  the  previous  year’s  contributions  would  remain  in 
force.1  Each  national  Parliament  would  vote  its  contribution  to  the 
common  budget  as  a  lump  sum,  the  spending  of  which  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Defence  Commissioners  with  the  approval  of  a  majority — 
probably  two-thirds — of  the  Council  of  Ministers.2  On  military  matters 
the  experts  were  reported  to  have  unanimously  recommended  the  raising 
by  1954  of  an  army  of  43  divisions  with  a  peace-time  strength  of  13,000 
men  each,  fourteen  divisions  to  be  provided  by  France,  twelve  each  by 
Germany  and  Italy,  three  by  Belgium,  and  two  by  the  Netherlands;  three 
or  four  of  these  divisions,  drawn  from  different  countries,  would  be  grouped 
in  corps.3 

In  the  following  month  developments  were  debated  in  the  Parliaments 
in  Paris  and  Bonn  with  the  result  that,  before  the  next  meetings  of  Ministers 
in  London  and  Lisbon,  both  Parliaments  laid  down  sets  of  conditions 
which  were  incompatible  with  one  another  and  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
French  and  German  governments. 

The  Social  Democrat  Party  denounced  the  Chancellor’s  foreign  policy 
as  a  danger  to  German  unification  and  the  German  standard  of  living,  as 
an  acquiescence  in  an  infringement  of  western  promises  of  equality  for 
Germany,  and  as  unconstitutional.4  The  Opposition  argued  that  German 

1  New  York  Times,  15  January  1952.  The  Netherlands  and  Belgium  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  second  alternative,  which  would  leave  control  permanently  with  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Both  countries  were  anxious  that  their  obligations  to  the  Defence  Community  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  obligations  to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  and  the  Dutch,  in  particular,  were 
afraid  that  France  might  attempt  to  separate  the  Defence  Community  too  much  from  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  The  Dutch  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Drees,  who  visited  the  U.S.A.  in  January,  was 
reported  to  have  at  first  expressed  his  country’s  opposition  to  financial  control  by  an  international 
agency,  but  later  to  have  declared  himself  in  agreement  with  the  formula  worked  out  in  Paris: 
ibid.  24  and  27  January  1952. 

2  Ibid.  24  January  1952.  3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  January  1952. 

4  See  a  resolution  of  the  party’s  national  executive  committee  on  19  January  1952:  Neue 
Zeitung  21  January  1952;  and  Carlo  Schmid:  ‘Germany  and  Europe:  the  German  Social 
Democratic  Program’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1 952,  pp.  53 1  seqq.  These  themes  were  expounded  by 
the  Social  Democrat  leaders  throughout  the  year  in  speeches  in  and  out  of  Parliament  which  are 
too  numerous  to  catalogue.  The  principal  relevant  debates  in  the  Bundestag  took  place  on 
3  April,  9  and  10  July,  and  3,  4  and  5  December.  For  a  reply  to  Dr.  Schmid’s  article  see  Walter 
Hallstein :  ‘Germany’s  dual  aim :  unity  and  integration’,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1 952,  pp.  58  seqq. 
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rearmament  would  immeasurably  increase  the  danger  of  a  Russian  attack 
and  that  the  western  Powers  were  pressing  for  German  rearmament 
primarily  with  a  view  to  withdrawing  their  troops  from  Germany  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  U.S.A.,  from  Europe;  a  few  German  divisions  would 
then  be  worse  than  none.  The  proposal  that  Germany  should  receive 
American  arms  only  after  all  other  claims  had  been  satisfied  was  especially 
bitterly  attacked.  Unification  was  the  touchstone  of  the  Opposition’s 
policy,  and  since  unification  was  unattainable  without  Russian  consent, 
the  exacerbation  of  Russian  tempers  by  throwing  an  armed  western 
Germany  into  the  western  scale  was  to  be  deplored.  Rearmament  was 
also  attacked  on  economic  and  on  constitutional  grounds.  The  Chancellor 
was  accused  of  accepting  military  and  financial  obligations  which  would 
unduly  depress  the  German  standard  of  living  and  so  nourish  fifth  columns 
which  would  more  than  offset  the  new  German  divisions;  and  since  the 
constitution  made  no  provision  for  conscription,  it  was  contended  that  the 
introduction  of  military  service  was  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  demilitarization  being  of  the  essence  of  that  document. 
This  constitutional  point  was  not  only  an  argument  but  also  a  threat  of 
action,  for  the  Opposition’s  strength  in  Parliament  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  amendment  of  the  constitution,  and  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  government  would  introduce  conscription  upon  the  ratification  of  a 
European  defence  treaty,1  the  Social  Democrat  Party  decided  to  apply  to 
the  Constitutional  Court  for  a  declaration  that  a  German  contribution  to 
western  defence  was  incompatible  with  the  constitution2  and  demanded 
a  general  election  to  replace  a  Bundestag  which,  elected  in  1949,  was  not 
competent  to  determine  whether  Germany  should  rearm.3  The  party  did 
not  object  to  rearmament  in  principle,  however,  and  it  looked  askance  at 
groups  which  advocated  the  permanent  disarmament  and  neutralization 
of  Germany.4 

1  First  reports  were  denied  but  Dr.  Theodor  Blank,  the  Commissioner  of  Defence,  disclosed 
in  a  series  of  speeches  that  German  experts  preferred  conscription  to  a  rebirth  of  the  professional 
army,  that  the  negotiators  in  Paris  had  agreed  in  principle  on  18  months’  compulsory  military 
service,  and  that  the  Federal  government  was  making  plans,  on  the  American  system  of  selective 
service,  to  call  up  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  21 :  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  feitung ,  8  and  9  January  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  10  January  1952;  The  Times,  15 
January  1952;  New  York  Times,  20  January  1952;  Neue  feitung,  21  January  1952. 

2  See  below,  p.  118.  3  Neue  feitung,  18  and  21  January  1952. 

4  Frau  Helene  Wessel,  leader  of  the  Centre  Party  in  the  Bundestag,  joined  with  Dr.  Gustav 
Heinemann  in  1951  in  founding  the  Notgemeinschaft  fur  den  Frieden  Europas,  a  pressure  group  with 
the  slogan:  ‘against  rearmament,  for  the  union  of  Germany,  for  a  new  social  order’:  Neues 
Deutschland ,  4  January  1952.  Signatures  were  collected  throughout  the  country  for  a  petition,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Bundestag,  rejecting  any  form  of  defence  contribution.  The  Notgemeinschaft 
fur  den  Frieden  Europas  won  the  support  of  the  Bavarian  Party  and  of  Dr.  Niemoller,  who  spoke  in 
its  favour  at  a  meeting  in  Frankfurt  on  14  January:  ibid.  15  January  1952.  The  movement 
gained  strength  when  it  became  known  that  conscription  was  to  be  introduced,  but  it  was 
handicapped  by  its  gradual,  if  unintentional,  association  with  the  communists.  Frau  Wessel  was 
forced  on  27  January  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the  Centre  Party,  which  opposed  her  association 
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Nor  did  the  Social  Democrat  Party  object  in  principle  to  association 
with  the  western  Powers.  It  emphasized,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  in 
favour  of  such  an  association,  although  opposed  to  the  particular  form 
which  the  Chancellor  was  willing  to  accept.  Already  distrustful  of  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  (which  looked  to  social  democrat  eyes  like  an 
unholy  cartel  and  a  French  scheme  to  get  access  to  the  Ruhr’s  coal  during 
the  period  of  Germany’s  post-war  weakness),  the  Opposition  was  equally 
suspicious  of  the  European  defence  plan.  It  maintained  that  the  proposed 
treaty  gave  the  Federal  Republic  neither  equality  in  risks  nor  equality  in 
benefits,  whether  in  political  or  military  matters;  that  to  make  the  end  of 
the  occupation  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  a  German  defence 
contribution  was  irreconcilable  with  the  western  Powers’  declaration  that 
such  a  contribution  must  be  voluntary;  and  that  Germany  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  pawn  in  western  military  planning.  Further,  the  German 
social  democrats,  like  their  French  counterparts,  disliked  the  idea  of  a 
European  federation  without  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  which  might  provide  a  socialist  and  Protestant  counterweight 
to  the  predominance  of  Roman  Catholics  in  church  and  Chamber  in  the 
rest  of  western  Europe.  And  finally,  the  social  democrats  were  adamant 
on  the  return  of  the  Saar  to  German  sovereignty.  Proposals  for  the 
europeanization  of  the  territory  they  regarded  as  subterfuges  to  per¬ 
petuate  French  control  under  a  misleading  name,  and  they  insisted  that 
concessions  on  the  Saar  would  fatally  weaken  the  German  claim  to  the 
lost  territories  beyond  the  Oder  and  the  Neisse.  The  appointment  of 
M.  Grandval  to  be  Ambassador  in  the  Saar1  increased  a  restiveness  which, 
on  this  issue,  was  not  confined  to  the  social  democrats  or  to  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  The  French  explanation2  that  the  change  in  M.  Grandval’s  status 
was  technically  necessary,  had  been  decided  upon  many  months  pre¬ 
viously  (there  was  provision  for  a  Saar  Embassy  in  the  French  budget 
for  1952)  and  in  no  way  altered  the  situation  was  judged  unsatisfactory 
in  Bonn,  where  the  change  was  regarded  as  one  more  step  towards  the 
fait  accompli  of  Saar  sovereignty  and  as  a  breach  of  the  truce  established  by 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  M.  Schuman  and  Dr.  Adenauer  in  April 
1 95 1. 3  The  choice  of  M.  Grandval,  the  former  military  governor  of  the 
territory  and  the  man  held  responsible  for  banning  the  Saar’s  pro- 
German  Democratic  Party,4  was  an  extra  irritant,  and  so  ‘un-European’ 
an  action  at  a  time  when  negotiations  for  European  union  were  in  progress 
was  held  to  throw  grave  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  the  French  desire 

with  Dr.  Heinemann  and  Dr.  Niemoller  (Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung,  28  January  1952),  and  on  29 
February  the  Social  Democrat  Party’s  executive  committee  instructed  its  members  not  to  take 
part  in  Frau  Wessel’s  movement:  Neue  Zeitung,  1-2  March  1952. 

1  See  above,  p.  68,  n.  3.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  January  1952. 

3  Survey  for  1951,  p.  123;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  242. 

4  Survey  for  1951,  p.  125. 
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for  Franco-German  amity.1  Dr.  Adenauer,  although  condemning  the 
French  action  and  expressing  his  disappointment,2  refrained  from  formal 
protest  and  attempted  instead  to  retrieve  the  situation  by  a  series  of 
unofficial  proposals  (said  to  include  international  mediation,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  four-Power  commission  of  investigation,  and  the  more  drastic, 
if  vaguer,  project  of  ‘internationalization’  of  the  Saar)3  calculated  to 
separate  the  problem  of  the  Saar  from  the  problems  of  German  rearma¬ 
ment  and  the  European  army.4 

The  Opposition  parties  were  not  alone  in  their  criticism.  Dr.  August 
Euler,  the  parliamentary  chairman  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party,  opposed 
conscription  on  ‘psychological’  grounds  and  called  it  the  worst  possible 
beginning  for  a  European  Defence  Community,5  and  that  party’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  asked  the  government  to  give  a  report  to  the  Bunde¬ 
stag  on  the  principles  governing  a  defence  contribution  and  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Contractual  Agreements.6  On  22 
January  Dr.  Adenauer  yielded  and  decided  that  the  Bundestag  should 
shortly  be  given  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  questions  whether  and,  if  so, 
how  Germany  should  contribute  to  western  defence.7  The  debate  was 
fixed  for  7  February. 

Before  the  debate  the  various  parties  stated  their  conditions  for  agreeing 
to  rearmament.  On  31  January  the  Free  Democrat  Party  announced  that 
its  conditions  for  supporting  the  Chancellor’s  policy  were:  immediate 
admission  of  the  Federal  Republic  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion;  a  provisional  settlement  in  the  Saar  which  would  prevent  France 
from  exploiting  the  situation;  the  release  of  all  war  criminals  whose  con¬ 
viction  was  not  upheld  by  a  German  court;  a  defence  contribution  which 
would  involve  no  rise  in  taxes;  and  an  assurance  that  the  annexes  to  the 
Contractual  Agreements  would  contain  no  provisions  binding  the  Federal 
government  to  uphold  allied  legislation  for  an  undue  length  of  time.8 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  28  January  1952.  It  was  even  suggested  that,  since  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  reaction  which  M.  Grandval’s  appointment  would 
produce  in  Germany,  the  French  move  had  been  an  attempt  to  wreck  the  European  Defence 
Community.  Others  believed  that  France  was  attempting  to  strengthen  its  bargaining  position : 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  February  1952. 

2  See  the  Chancellor’s  speeches  to  the  Bundesrat  on  1  February  and  to  the  Bundestag  on 
7  February:  The  Times,  2  February  1952,  and  Deutscher  Bundestag,  igo.  Sitzung,  7  February  1952, 
p.  8095-108. 

3  Neue  ^tircher  grilling,  31  January  1952;  New  York  Times,  1  February  1952;  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  feitung  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  31  January  1952.  And  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  1 16. 

4  In  Paris  General  Eisenhower  also  appealed  to  Professor  Hallstein  to  keep  the  two  issues 
separate:  New  York  Times,  29  January  1952.  Mr.  Acheson,  in  a  personal  letter  to  M.  Schuman, 
appealed  for  restraint  over  the  Saar  and  German  admission  to  NATO,  in  order  that  the  setting 
up  of  the  European  Defence  Community  might  not  be  still  further  delayed :  Le  Monde,  5  February 
1952- 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  21  January  1952. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fjeitung,  23  January  1952. 

7  Ibid.  s 


Neue  £eitung,  2-3  February  1952. 
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Two  days  later  the  German  Party7,  also  represented  in  the  government, 
stated  that  its  conditions  were  absolute  German  sovereignty  under  the 
Contractual  Agreements  and  the  holding  of  free  elections  in  the  Saar.  Of 
the  parties  outside  the  coalition  the  Refugees  Party  ( Bund  der  Heimatver- 
triebenen  und  Entrechteten )  claimed  that  the  maintenance  of  refugees  and  war 
victims  should  take  precedence  over  rearmament,  and  the  Bavarian  Party 
maintained  that  rearmament  was  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
Bundestag  and  should  be  decided  by  the  governments  of  the  Lander.1  The 
attitude  of  the  social  democrats  had  been  made  clear  in  advance  by  their 
resolution  of  19  January  and  by  their  appeal  to  the  Constitutional  Court, 
and  an  attempt  by  the  Chancellor  to  bridge  the  gap  between  government 
and  Opposition  on  foreign  policy  proved  abortive.2 

On  7  February  Dr.  Adenauer  opened  the  debate,  which  was  broadcast, 
with  a  speech  lasting  two  hours.3  He  spoke  of  the  danger  of  Russian  ex¬ 
pansion,  rejected  the  policy  of  neutralization,  and  reiterated  his  conviction 
that  the  only  possible  course  for  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  only  hope 
for  the  reunion  of  Germany  lay  in  alliance  with  the  western  Powers.  This 
inevitably  involved  a  contribution  to  the  common  defence.  The  proposed 
Contractual  Agreements  would  give  to  western  Germany  now,  and  to  the 
rest  of  Germany  in  the  future,  virtual  sovereignty  and  democratic  freedom. 
The  preamble  of  the  agreements  spoke  of  the  integration  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  on  a  basis  of  equality,  into  the  European  community,  which 
in  turn  would  be  integrated  into  the  developing  Atlantic  Community. 
German  admission  to  NATO  could  not  come  about  immediately,  but 
obviously  the  Federal  government  could  not  allow  German  soldiers  to 
be  placed  under  an  authority  in  which  Germany  had  no  voice,  and  an 
interim  solution  would  have  to  be  found.  The  Chancellor  condemned  the 
Opposition’s  appeal  to  the  Constitutional  Court  as  unjustified  and  super¬ 
fluous.  Turning  to  the  Saar,  he  denied  reports  that  he  would  refuse  to 
sign  or  initial  either  of  the  agreements  before  German  demands  about  the 
Saar  and  admission  to  NATO  had  been  satisfied;4  expressed  his  conviction 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  4  February  1952. 

2  Dr.  Adenauer  suggested  the  possibility  of  co-operation  between  government  and  Opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Bundestag  on  9  January  during  the  debate  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  creating 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community:  Deutscher  Bundestag,  182.  Sitzung,  9  January  1952,  pp.  7595-600. 
Upon  the  Chancellor’s  assurance  that  he  had  intended  this  proposal  to  be  taken  seriously,  Herr 
Erich  Ollenhauer  said  in  the  Bundestag  on  16  January  that  such  co-operation  would  depend  on 
the  government’s  willingness  to  provide  the  Opposition  with  information  throughout  the  course 
of  negotiations :  ibid.  185.  Sitzung,  16  January  1952,  pp.  7855-6.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  prepared  to 
agree  to  this,  and  at  a  meeting  on  21  January  Dr.  Adenauer,  Herr  Ollenhauer  and  Dr.  Carlo 
Schmid  exchanged  views  on  foreign  policy.  A  communique  stated  that  the  talks  had  been 
informative  and  would  be  continued,  but  the  gap  was  in  fact  too  wide  and  progress  towards 
co-operation  was  negligible:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  January  1952. 

3  Deutscher  Bundestag,  190.  Sitzung,  7  February  1952,  pp.  8095-108. 

4  The  statement  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  C.D.U.  on  4  February: 
The  Times,  5  February  1952.  It  was  officially  denied  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was  said  that  Dr. 
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(on  grounds  which  he  was  prepared  to  divulge  only  to  a  small  committee 
of  representatives  of  all  parties)  that  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  for 
the  Saar  would  eventually  be  found;  but  expressed  his  strong  disapproval  of 
the  latest  French  move,  saying  that  German  confidence  in  the  French  wish 
for  a  genuine  partnership  between  the  two  countries  had  been  badly  shaken. 

The  Opposition’s  case  was  presented  with  relative  moderation  by 
Herr  Ollenhauer,  who  put  forward  the  familiar  arguments  regarding 
equality,  strategic  security,  the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  impossibility 
of  conscription  without  amendment  of  the  constitution,  and  the  need 
for  a  general  election;1  and  with  less  moderation  by  Dr.  Schmid,  who 
asserted  that  the  Social  Democrat  Party  would  refuse  to  rearm  even  if 
full  equality  were  assured,  that  the  Contractual  Agreements  would  abolish 
the  Occupation  Statute  but  retain  the  occupation  regime,  and  that  a 
peace  settlement  could  be  made  only  between  the  whole  of  Germany  and 
all  four  occupying  Powers.2 

On  8  February  the  government  put  forward  six  motions.3  The  first 
declared  the  Bundestag’s  readiness  to  create  a  supranational  federal 
authority  and,  repudiating  neutrality  towards  the  enemies  of  freedom,  to 
co-operate  as  an  equal  partner  in  a  European  Defence  Community  for  the 
sole  object  of  ensuring  peace.  The  second  asserted  the  Federal  Republic’s 
right  to  agreements  assuring  its  equality  of  rights  for  so  long  as  it  was  not 
a  member  of  NATO.  The  third  resolution  dealt  with  the  Saar.  It  drew 
attention  to  the  French  assurances  that  the  political  fate  of  the  Saar  would 
be  decided  only  by  a  peace  treaty  and  regretted,  as  inconsistent  with  these 
assurances,  the  appointment  of  a  French  Ambassador  to  the  Saar  and  the 
French  intention  to  attach  representatives  of  the  Saar  to  foreign  missions. 
The  resolution  asserted  that  French  economic  interests  had  been  satisfied 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty,  and  expected  the  Federal 
government  to  make  every  effort  to  recover  for  the  Saar  its  political 
liberty.  The  fourth  resolution  asked  that  the  German  financial  contribu¬ 
tion  should  be  assessed  by  the  same  criteria  as  other  contributions  and 
with  due  regard  to  Germany’s  special  social  and  economic  burdens.  The 
Bundestag  then  demanded  the  release  of  all  war  criminals,  except  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  crime  ‘in  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  word’. 

Adenauer  had  merely  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  recent  weeks  but  had  said  nothing  new.  In 
France  the  Chancellor  was  suspected,  in  contradiction  to  Professor  Hallstein’s  policy  of  modera¬ 
tion,  of  raising  the  price  of  German  co-operation:  Neue  Z eitung ,  6  February  1952;  The  Times, 
1  February  1952. 

1  Deutscher  Bundestag,  igo.  Sitzung,  7  February  1952,  pp.  8108-16. 

Ibid.  igi.  Sitzung,  8  February  1952,  pp.  8183-96.  Herr  Ollenhauer,  in  an  attempt  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  Dr.  Schmid  s  vehemence,  spoke  again  to  explain  that  the  party  did  not  disagree  with 
the  principle  of  rearmament  but  only  with  the  government’s  timing:  ibid.  pp.  8234-8. 

Cmd.  8492,  pp.  26-28;  Office  of  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany:  Tenth  Quarterly 
Report  on  Germany,  January  i-Marchgi  i952,  Appendix  I,  pp.  83-85  -Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  76. 
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The  sixth  and  final  resolution  contained  eight  miscellaneous  points: 
the  end  of  the  occupation  regime  and  consequent  alteration  of  the  legal 
status  of  foreign  troops  in  Germany;  German  sovereignty  to  be  limited,  if 
at  all,  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  necessitated  by  the  international  situation; 
full  legislative  sovereignty,  including  the  right  to  repeal  allied  laws;  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  respect  of  a  peace  treaty  to  be  in  no 
way  worsened  by  the  Contractual  Agreements;1  the  abolition  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  restrictions  on  industrial  production  and  research  and  the 
dissolution  of  agencies  of  control,  such  as  the  Military  Security  Board;2 
a  single  German  financial  contribution  (proportioned  to  the  Federal 
Republic’s  economic  capacity,  assessed  with  regard  to  the  special  burdens 
imposed  by  nine  million  refugees  and  assistance  given  to  Berlin,  and 
covering  the  cost  of  Berlin  and  of  troops  stationed  in  Germany),  and  in 
consequence  the  dissolution  in  due  course  of  the  Dienstgruppen  ;3  the  settle¬ 
ment  by  impartial  arbitration  of  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Contractual 
Agreements  between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  three  Powers;  and 
finally  the  establishment  as  soon  as  possible  of  Berlin  on  an  identical  and 
equal  footing  with  western  Germany,  the  strengthening  of  self-government 
in  Berlin,  and,  provisionally,  its  representation  abroad  by  the  Federal 
government. 

These  resolutions  were  accepted  by  204  votes  to  156  with  six  abstentions. 
This  was  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  Chancellor,  secured,  however,  by  vir¬ 
tual  surrender  to  hostile  criticism,  and  even  with  this  surrender  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  majority  of  89  (232  to  143)  for  the  ratification  of  the  Schuman  Plan 
treaty  had  shrunk  to  48/ 

German  hesitations  and  opposition  were  matched  in  France.  As  the 
discussions  on  the  European  defence  treaty  proceeded,  it  seemed  to 
Frenchmen  that  the  German  army  and  arms  industry  were  being  re¬ 
established  within  a  European  organization  but  with  nothing  to  prevent 
their  withdrawal  intact  from  that  organization  and  their  reconstitution 
as  exclusively  national  weapons.  Great  Britain  had  refused  to  join  the 

*  i.e.  these  agreements  to  contain  no  clause  which,  by  seeking  to  attach  a  united  Germany  to 
the  west,  might  make  unification  more  difficult. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949—50,  p.  65,  n.  4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947—8,  p.  650. 

3  The  Dienstgruppen  were  labour  service  companies  attached  to  each  of  the  three  western 
occupying  armies.  Their  members  numbered  10,000  in  the  French  zone,  23,000  in  the  American 
zone,  and  35,000  in  the  British  zone.  The  companies  in  the  American  zone  were  subject  to 
American  military  law,  lived  in  barracks,  and  were  commanded  by  German  officers  who  were 
addressed  by  their  military  rank:  Scotsman ,  19  January  1952.  Since  the  Dienstgruppen  replaced 
American,  British  and  French  soldiers,  the  occupying  Powers  were  most  reluctant  to  disband 
them. 

Dr.  Adenauer  agreed  on  21  April  that  they  should  be  maintained,  provided  that  no  reference 
to  them  was  made  in  the  Contractual  Agreements:  New  York  Times,  23  April  1952.  It  was 
assumed,  however,  that  they  would  gradually  be  disbanded:  The  Times,  20  May  1952. 

4  The  Schuman  Plan  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Bundestag  on  1 1  January.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Bundesrat  on  1  February. 
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European  Defence  Community1  and  the  resulting  spectre  of  German 
predominance  was  the  more  horrible  for  those  Frenchmen  who  saw  that 
the  existence  of  a  mixed  army  entailed  the  creation  of  a  mixed  political 
body  to  decide  what  the  army  was  to  be  used  for.  In  the  absence  of  Great 
Britain  Germany  would  be  the  strongest  member  of  this  political  body, 
and  the  result  would  be  the  re-establishment  of  German  hegemony  in  a 
new  form.  The  Benelux  countries  had  so  far  eroded  the  federal  aspects  of 
the  Pleven  Plan  as  to  change  it  from  a  supranational  to  an  international 
association,  at  any  rate  in  a  first  period  lasting  several  years.  The  size  of 
the  basic  national  contingents  had  been  doubled  on  the  insistence  of  the 
military  experts,  thus  enormously  increasing  the  danger  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  German  units  and  their  constitution  into  a  German  army.  It 
was  feared  also  that  the  French  financial  burden  would  become  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy,  since  France  was  determined,  despite  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Indo-China,  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  European  defence  than 
western  Germany.2  The  fact  that  provision  had  not  as  yet  been  made  for 
the  temporary  retention  of  armed  contingents  under  national  command 
aroused  considerable  opposition,  and  the  premature  raising  of  the  question 
of  western  Germany’s  admission  to  NATO  (which  was  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  organization’s  members  on  the  grounds  that  no  state  with 
territorial  aspirations  was  eligible  for  membership)  was  countered  in 
France  by  opposition  even  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Republic, 
as  a  member  of  the  Defence  Community,  might  be  at  least  indirectly 
associated  with  NATO  and  might  eventually  be  granted  full  membership. 
Professor  Hallstein’s  references  to  German  representation  in  NATO  and 
the  German  reaction  to  the  appointment  of  M.  Grandval  in  the  Saar  were 
interpreted  in  France  as  attempts  to  raise  the  price  of  German  co-opera¬ 
tion  by  blackmail.  The  opponents  of  the  European  army  considered  their 
arguments  proved,  its  partisans  were  taken  aback,  and  the  French 
attitude  towards  Germany  hardened  considerably.3  Nor  was  the  French 
temper  improved  by  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Republic’s  bargaining 
position  was  being  strengthened  by  American  policy,  and  that  support 
could  be  found  in  Washington  for  Bonn  against  Paris  and,  on  occasion, 
against  London  also.4 

The  French  government  was  constrained  to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  79. 

The  French  forces,  as  reported  by  the  Minister  of  Defence,  M.  Pleven,  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  12  June,  included  10  divisions  (with  2  to  be  added  during  the  year),  27  air  groups 
and  819,000  men  under  arms,  of  whom  186,000  were  in  the  Far  East.  M.  Pleven  called  this  a 
beginning  and  said  the  forces  were  still  too  weak,  though  much  stronger  than  in  August  1950, 
when  the  comparable  figures  were  5  weak  divisions,  646,000  men  and  obsolete  air  and  naval 
forces:  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  13  June  1952,  p.  2833. 

3  Le  Monde,  29  January  and  6  February  1 952 ;  Le  Figaro,  3 1  January  1952 ;  Neue  Jilrcher  Jeilung, 

2  February  1952. 

4  See  Le  Monde,  6  February  1952. 
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situation,  but  the  National  Assembly,  like  the  Bundestag,  was  reluctant 
to  follow.  In  a  report  of  5  February,1  prepared  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
National  Defence  Committees  of  the  Assembly,  the  government  warned 
deputies  that  failure  to  approve  the  European  army  project  might  lead 
Washington  to  ‘insist  on  German  rearmament  in  another  form’  at  the 
Lisbon  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  The  government  therefore 
proposed  a  new  solution  to  the  problem  of  German  association  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  of  the  relationship  between  that 
organization  and  the  European  Defence  Community:  it  suggested  that 
in  certain  exceptional  circumstances  joint  meetings  might  be  held  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Defence 
Community;  that  there  should  be  exchanges  of  views  between  the  two 
councils  on  matters  affecting  them  both;  that  there  should  be  a  system  of 
reciprocal  guarantees  between  the  two  organizations  which  would  extend 
to  all  members  of  the  Defence  Community  the  guarantees  contained  in 
articles  5  and  6  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  and  that  officers  of  the 
Defence  Community  should  be  stationed  at  all  integrated  headquarters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  up  to,  and  including,  SHAPE.2 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defence  Com¬ 
mittees  on  8  February,  M.  Schuman  repeated  the  warning  contained  in 
the  report  and  stressed  that  the  suggestions  made  in  it,  or  a  similar  solution, 
represented  the  only  way,  other  than  admission  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  of  granting  to  western  Germany  that  equality  of 
status  which  it  demanded  as  a  condition  of  joining  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity.3  M.  Schuman  also  pointed  out  that  military  experts  were  agreed 
on  the  impossibility  of  defending  western  Europe  without  German  parti¬ 
cipation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  9  February  the  Bundestag’s 
conditions  for  participation  were  studied,  and  it  was  decided  to  follow  the 
German  example  and  to  set  out  French  conditions  during  a  debate  on 
1 1  February.  It  was  estimated  shortly  before  the  debate  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  count  with  certainty  on  more  than  about  a  hundred  votes; 
most  parties  were  divided,  except  the  communists  and  the  gaullists,  whose 
aggregate  vote  of  220  was  definitely  hostile.4  Success  or  failure  was  likely 
to  depend  on  the  socialists,  whose  attitude  was  undecided. 

M.  Schuman  opened  the  debate  by  explaining  that  the  deputies  were 
faced  with  the  choice  of  authorizing  the  continuation  of  negotiations  for  a 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  February  1952;  Le  Monde,  9  February  1952.  The  report  also  gave 
a  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  plans  for  a  European  Defence  Community  which  added  little  to 
what  was  already  known,  however,  beyond  revealing  that  the  experts  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  the  assessment  of  contributions  to  the  common  budget  had  now  been  adopted. 

2  It  was  hoped  that  this  solution,  in  addition  to  satisfying  German  demands  for  equality, 
might  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  Benelux  countries  about  any  diminution  of  their  contacts  with 
NATO. 

3  Le  Monde ,  9  February  1952.  4  The  Times,  11  February  1952. 
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European  Defence  Community,  or  of  accepting  the  responsibility  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  plan.  He  outlined  briefly  the  history  of  the 
project  and  reminded  the  deputies  that  the  creation  of  a  European  army 
was  a  French  conception,  being  the  solution  proposed  by  France  itself  to 
the  problem  created  by  the  American  demand  for  German  rearmament. 
M.  Schuman  claimed  that  the  original  proposals  had  undergone  com¬ 
paratively  little  change,  the  only  real  difference  being  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  basic  national  units  and  the  decision  to  appoint  not  one  Defence 
Commissioner  but  a  group  of  Commissioners.  Acceptance  of  the  project 
inevitably  involved  considerable  dangers,  but  it  would  at  all  events  be 
more  difficult  to  detach  German  units  from  a  European  army  than  from 
a  mere  coalition.  M.  Schuman  referred  also  to  the  Saar  dispute  and  to 
the  question  of  western  Germany’s  admission  to  NATO.  He  said  that  the 
decision  to  raise  M.  Grandval’s  rank  to  that  of  Ambassador  would  have 
been  called  inopportune  at  any  time,  and  had  in  no  way  prejudiced  the 
issue  in  France’s  favour;  he  reaffirmed  the  French  government’s  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  repeating  the  argument  that  no  state  with  territorial 
aspirations  was  eligible  for  membership.  M.  Schuman  ended  by  saying 
that  he  believed  the  creation  of  a  European  army  to  be  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  more  dangerous  solutions  and  asking  the  deputies  to  consider 
what  the  consequences  of  a  French  refusal  to  continue  negotiations  might 
be:  would  not  the  U.S.A.  and  all  the  other  countries  that  felt  threatened 
seek  other  solutions?  What  would  be  even  worse  than  to  see  Germany 
take  the  place  of  France  in  Europe,  would  be  the  discouragement  of 
France’s  allies  and  their  abandonment  of  strategic  plans  based  on  the 
Continent.1 

Among  the  critics  M.  Edouard  Daladier  feared  that  the  European 
army  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  aggression,  and  recommended 
disarmament  talks  with  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  only  hope  for  peace,2  while 
M.  Adolphe  Aumeran,  a  right-wing  Independent,  believed  that  western 
Germany  would  either  attempt  to  dominate  the  Defence  Community  or 
find  it  advantageous  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Moscow.3  M.  Jules  Moch 
said  that  the  socialists  favoured  the  policy  of  uniting  Europe  but  felt  like 
bringing  an  action  denying  paternity’  against  the  Pleven  Plan  in  its 
present  form.  British  political  adherence  was  the  most  vital  factor  of  all, 
and  although  the  socialists  considered  the  present  plans  to  be  insufficiently 
supranational,  they  were  prepared  to  agree  to  an  even  smaller  surrender 
of  sovereignty  if  Great  Britain  could  thereby  be  induced  to  join:  British 
participation  might  determine  the  socialist  attitude  when  the  time  came 
for  ratification.  M.  Moch  then  expressed  his  party’s  objections  to  the 

1  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  12  February  1952,  pp.  573-6. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  589-92. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  577-82. 
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larger  national  units  in  the  European  army  and  to  the  fact  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  the  retention  of  some  French  national  con¬ 
tingents,  and  said  that  France  was  being  called  upon  to  make  too  many 
sacrifices.  Moreover,  no  decision  must  be  taken  at  Lisbon  which  might 
further  increase  international  tension:  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  gave  a  glimmer  of  hope,  and 
its  chances  must  not  be  prejudiced  in  advance.1 

On  the  third  day  of  the  debate  six  motions  were  put  before  the  Assembly 
by  various  groups.2  That  tabled  by  the  socialists  called  on  the  government 
to  do  its  best  to  persuade  the  allies  of  France  to  take  no  final  decision  on 
the  rearming  of  Germany  before  the  publication  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission’s  report,  and  laid  down  four  conditions  for  accepting  a 
European  army:  provision  for  the  temporary  retention  of  armed  con¬ 
tingents  under  national  command ;  integration  of  national  units  at  a  level 
below  that  at  present  contemplated;  a  level  of  armed  strength  and 
expenditure  which,  while  being  constant  and  politically  acceptable,  did 
not  exceed  French  financial  resources;  and  an  Anglo-American  guarantee 
against  the  violation  of  its  commitments  by  any  member  of  the  Defence 
Community.  The  resolution  also  called  upon  the  government  to  resume 
‘fervently’  its  attempts  to  persuade  Great  Britain  to  join  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity.  The  gaullists  and  communists  supported  the  socialist  motion  but 
it  was  defeated  by  384  votes  to  240. 3  There  followed  a  day  of  negotiations 
at  the  end  of  which,  following  the  refusal  of  the  socialists  to  abandon  their 
motion,  M.  Faure  was  empowered,  at  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  submit  a  compromise  motion  to  a  vote  of  confidence.4  This 
motion,  placed  before  the  Assembly  in  the  early  hours  of  14  February, 
proposed  that  Great  Britain  should  once  more  be  urged  to  join  the 
Defence  Community;  that  an  Anglo-American  guarantee  should  be 
sought  against  possible  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  any  parti¬ 
cipating  nation  and  that  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  should  promise  to 
maintain  adequate  forces  in  Europe;  that  French  forces  in  Europe  should 
at  all  times  be  equal  to  those  of  any  other  signatory,  while  being  nonethe¬ 
less  at  a  level  tolerable  for  France;  that  the  Contractual  Agreements 
should  contain  restrictions  on  German  production  of  armaments,  the  size 
of  the  police  force  and  the  apportionment  of  revenues;  that  western 
German  participation  in  the  Defence  Community  should  not  be  linked 
with  membership  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  that  in  the 
division  of  financial  burdens  between  members  of  the  Defence  Community 
French  expenditure  in  Indo-China  should  be  taken  into  account;  that 
national  contingents  to  the  European  army  should  be  integrated  at  as  low 

1  Ibid.  13  February  1952,  pp.  615-19.  For  the  Disarmament  Commission  see  below,  p.  188. 

2  Ibid.  14  February  1952,  pp.  692-4. 

3  Le  Populaire,  13  February  1952.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  14  February  1952. 
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a  level  as  possible;  and  that  there  should  be  a  supranational  authority 
of  real  though  limited  competence,  which  should  be  required  to  vote 
unanimously  only  on  certain,  strictly  limited,  matters.  The  motion  also 
reaffirmed  the  Assembly’s  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a  German  national 
army  and  general  staff.1  The  socialists,  however,  still  refused  their  consent 
and  after  further  negotiations  three  new  points  were  added  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  motion:  no  German  contingent  should  be  recruited  before  the 
European  defence  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  all  members;  French 
opposition  to  German  admission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  reaffirmed  in  terms  recalling  that  no  state  with  territorial 
ambitions  was  eligible  for  membership ;  and  existing  national  armies  were 
to  be  integrated  gradually  into  the  European  army.2  A  confidential 
report,  circulated  among  deputies  during  the  debate  on  16  February, 
explained  that  the  government  was  seeking  approval  merely  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  its  policy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  up  a  position  at  Lisbon, 
and  that  the  government  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  prepared  to  give  an  extensive  guarantee  and  that  articles  5  and  6 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would  probably  be  extended  to  cover  the 
European  Defence  Community.3  The  socialists  then  agreed  to  vote  with 
the  government,  and  the  motion  was  approved  by  327  votes  to  276.  Its 
formal  adoption  as  a  vote  of  confidence  was  postponed  until  19  February, 
when  287  instead  of  276  deputies  voted  against  the  motion,  reducing  the 
government’s  majority  from  51  to  40.  Twenty  socialists,  among  them 
M.  Moch  and  M.  Daniel  Mayer,  remained  unconvinced  and  voted  against 
the  government.4 

The  result  of  the  debates  in  the  Bundestag  and  the  National  Assembly 
was  to  create  a  deadlock,  for  the  German  Chancellor  became  bound  to 
insist  on  certain  conditions  which  the  French  Parliament  would  not 
accept.  The  distance  between  the  two  positions  looked  too  wide  to  be 
papered  over,  but  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Eden  exerted  themselves  to 
avoid  an  open  breakdown  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council.  During  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  February  Mr.  Eden 
had  proposed  that  the  three  western  Foreign  Ministers  and  Dr.  Adenauer 
should  meet  in  London  shortly  before  the  Lisbon  conference.5  M.  Schu- 
man,  although  in  favour  of  a  meeting,  had  opposed  German  participation 
unless  considerable  progress  were  made  with  the  Contractual  Agreements 


1  Journal  Officiel,  Debats ,  14  February  1952,  pp.  708-9. 

2  Ibid.  17  February  1952,  p.  726;  Gmd.  8492,  pp.  25-26;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  81. 

3  Sunday  Times,  17  February  1952. 

4  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  20  February  1952,  pp.  789-94.  M.  Guy  Mollet,  who  voted  for  the 
motion,  said  that  his  party  regarded  the  recommendations  in  the  resolution  as  conditions:  ibid, 
p.  790. 

s  The  Times,  4  February  1952.  Mr.  Acheson  had  already  declared  himself  in  favour  of  such  a 
meeting. 
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and  a  greater  measure  of  agreement  reached  between  London  and  Paris 
on  the  one  hand  and  Washington  on  the  other  concerning  such  matters 
as  German  association  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,1 
controls  to  be  retained  on  German  industry,  and  the  German  defence 
contribution.  It  had  therefore  been  decided  that  a  meeting  should  be  held, 
but  the  question  of  German  participation  was  left  open.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  King  George  VI  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  were  postponed  and  the  former  was  fixed 
for  1 6  February,  but  on  that  day  M.  Schuman  was  still  detained  in  Paris 
by  the  debate  in  the  National  Assembly.  Dr.  Adenauer,  who  had  come  to 
London  to  represent  his  country  at  the  King’s  funeral,  was  received  by 
Mr.  Eden  on  16  February  and  on  the  same  day  an  invitation  to  join  the 
conference  was  extended  to  him.  On  the  next  day  M.  Schuman  arrived 
in  London.  Dr.  Adenauer  did  not  join  the  other  Ministers  on  1 7  February, 
when  they  prepared  a  careful  agenda  for  their  talks  with  the  Federal 
Chancellor  on  the  following  day.  They  also  discussed  the  future  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  European  Defence  Community  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Eden  did  their  best  to 
give  M.  Schuman  all  possible  assurance  (short  of  a  formal  guarantee)  of 
Anglo-American  support  for  the  Defence  Community.  Mr.  Acheson  and 
Mr.  Eden  expressed,  according  to  a  later  communique,2  the  abiding 
interest  of  their  governments  in  the  establishment  of  a  European  Defence 
Community  and  recalled  their  governments’  decision  to  maintain  in 
Europe  armed  forces  which,  together  with  the  European  army,  would 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  defence  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  The 
means  by  which  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  could  provide  this  support 
and  co-operation  would  be  further  discussed. 

Four-Power  talks  were  held  on  18  and  19  February.  The  Ministers 
reviewed  the  progress  made  in  the  negotiations  in  Bonn  and  Paris,  which, 
they  affirmed,  were  now  approaching  a  successful  conclusion.  They 
claimed  to  have  reached  general  agreement  on  all  outstanding  points,  in 
particular  on  the  regulation  and  distribution  of  the  production  of  arma¬ 
ments  in  the  six  continental  countries ;  the  method  of  dealing  with  German 
war  criminals;  the  Three  Wise  Men’s  report  on  the  German  financial  con¬ 
tribution  to  defence;  and  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Council  on  the  relations  between  the  European  Defence  Community 

1  This  question  was  also  discussed  between  the  two  Foreign  Ministers.  It  was  believed  that 
M.  Schuman  had  expressed  the  French  government’s  determination  to  oppose  German  admission 
to  NATO,  and  that  Mr.  Eden  had  agreed  that  this  was  also  the  attitude  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  same  day  M.  Schuman  sent  a  personal  letter  to  Mr.  Acheson,  saying  that  the 
French  government  unanimously  opposed  German  admission  in  existing  circumstances:  Daily 
Telegraph,  2  February  1952. 

2  The  Times,  20  February  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  March  1952,  p.  325;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  83. 
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and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  They  declared  that  continu¬ 
ing  efforts  should  be  made  to  achieve  the  reunification  of  Germany  by 
democratic  and  peaceful  means,  and  finally  they  expressed  their  conviction 
that  their  meeting  had  removed  the  obstacles  which  had  delayed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  negotiations.1 

The  London  conference,  and  especially  its  hint  of  Anglo-American 
guarantees,  caused  some  restrained  satisfaction  in  France.2  In  Bonn 
Dr.  Adenauer  held  a  jubilant  press  conference  on  his  return  from  London.3 
He  described  the  conference  as  the  most  important  of  all  conferences,  for 
had  it  failed  the  Lisbon  meeting  would  have  had  no  further  purpose  and 
the  effect  on  American  opinion  would  have  been  unthinkable;  as  it  was, 
the  conference  had  been  decisive  for  Europe  and  for  American  policy. 
Great  progress  had  been  made  which  would  result  in  a  form  of  equality  for 
the  Federal  Republic  which  would  undoubtedly  satisfy  the  Bundestag’s 
conditions.  A  formula  had  been  found  to  satisfy  allied  demands  for 
controls  over  German  industry  while  respecting  German  equality :  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  production  of  armaments  in  the  six  countries  would 
be  prohibited  except  when  commissioned  by  the  Defence  Commissioners; 
that  in  certain  territories,  to  be  declared  strategically  exposed  areas, 
orders  for  certain  types  of  arms  would  not  be  placed;  and  that  the  Federal 
Republic  would  be  considered  a  strategically  exposed  area.4  Dr.  Adenauer 
then  pointed  out  that  western  Germany  was  not  in  a  position  to  produce 
atomic,  bacteriological  or  ‘V’  weapons,  and  did  not  want  to  do  so;  but  that 
civilian  industry  would  be  freed  from  all  limitations  and  that  there  would 
be  no  restrictions  on  science  or  scientific  research.  A  satisfactory  solution 
had  been  found  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  German  war  criminals :  a 
board  consisting  of  one  American,  one  British,  one  French  and  three 
German  representatives  would  be  set  up  with  the  right  to  examine  all 
cases  and  to  make  recommendations.  A  recommendation  made  by  a 
majority  would  not  necessarily  be  binding  on  the  occupying  Power  con¬ 
cerned,  although  its  terms  would  usually  be  complied  with ;  a  unanimous 
recommendation  would  be  binding.  The  Federal  Republic  would  be 
associated  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  through  joint 
meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  European  Defence  Community;  Dr.  Adenauer  implied,  though  he  did 
not  say,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  this  solution.  The  Chancellor  said  that 
he  had  discussed  the  question  of  the  Saar  with  M.  Schuman  and  was 
hopeful  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  basis  of  free  and 
democratic  elections.  He  welcomed  all  Anglo-American  guarantees 


The  Times,  20  February  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  March  1952,  pp.  323-6: 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  83. 

*  The  Times,  21  February  1952.  3  Cmd.  8492,  pp.  14-18  (text). 

A  solution  along  these  lines  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Blank  in  January.  See  above,  p.  67. 
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provided  that  they  were  given  to  the  European  Defence  Community  as 
a  whole  and  were  not  directed  against  Germany.  He  sympathized  with 
M.  Schuman  over  the  difficulties  created  for  him  by  the  large  nationalist 
opposition  in  the  Assembly  and  hoped  that  the  atmosphere  in  France 
would  be  more  favourable  towards  the  Defence  Community  when  the 
time  came  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  enthusiasm  was  not  shared  by  all  his  colleagues. 
Dr.  Euler,  speaking  for  both  the  Free  Democrat  Party  and  the  German 
Party,  said  that  the  solutions  proposed  were  only  provisional  and  that 
when  the  defence  treaty  came  up  for  ratification,  the  Bundestag  would 
insist  on  a  promise  that  western  Germany  would  be  admitted  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ‘in  a  measurable  period  of  time’.1  Dr.  Schu¬ 
macher  said  in  a  broadcast  interview  that  the  gulf  separating  government 
and  Opposition  over  the  question  of  the  defence  contribution  had  never 
been  greater.2 

The  London  conference  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Lisbon 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  which  opened  on  20  February. 
The  Council  had  before  it  four  reports:  one  on  the  negotiations  in  Paris 
for  the  creation  of  a  European  Defence  Community;  one,  from  the 
Military  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  on  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  Paris  proposals;  one  on  the  progress  of 
negotiations  for  the  Contractual  Agreements;  and  a  fourth,  from  the 
Council  of  Deputies,  on  the  relationship  between  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  European  Defence  Community.  The  Council 
approved  the  first  three  of  these  reports  and  adopted  the  text  of  a  protocol, 
to  be  added  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  defining  the  relations  between 
the  two  organizations.  It  also  helped  to  compose  the  differences  between 
Bonn  and  the  western  Powers  on  Germany’s  capacity  to  contribute  to 
defence.3 

The  report  on  the  Paris  conference4  took  the  place  of  the  draft  defence 
treaty  which  it  had  been  intended  to  submit  to  the  Council,  but  which 
was  not  yet  complete.  The  greater  part  of  the  report  was  devoted  to  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  plan  outlined  in  the  Foreign  Ministers’  com¬ 
munique  of  28  January,5  and  subsequently  elaborated  by  agreement  on, 
inter  alia,  two  major  outstanding  issues :  the  division  of  functions  between 
the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the  common 
budget  and  financial  control.  On  the  first  question  a  compromise  had 
been  reached  between  the  three  larger  and  the  three  smaller  states.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  was  to  be  the  principal  executive  organ  of  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  22  February  1952. 

2  Ibid.  21  February  1952.  3  See  above,  p.  65. 

4  Supplement  to  The  NATO  Handbook,  February  1952  (text) ;  Cmd.  8492,  pp.  8-13  (summary). 

5  See  above,  p.  67. 
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European  Defence  Community,  but  most  of  its  decisions  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  the  Council  some  decisions 
would  require  unanimity,  others  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  and  yet  others  a 
simple  majority.  On  finance  the  six  states  had  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  common  budget  from  the  beginning,  and  that  each  country’s  contri¬ 
bution  would  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  adopted 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  would  require  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  sanction  of  the 
national  Parliament. 

The  basic  national  unit  in  the  European  army  was  to  be  a  group  of 
13,000  men1  (augmented  in  war-time  by  about  2,000  men),  which  would 
carry  out  the  usual  tasks  of  a  division;  its  supporting  services  would  be 
very  small,  making  it  closely  dependent  on  the  next  highest  group.  This 
would  be  a  corps  controlling  approximately  80,000  men:  three  or  four 
groups  of  different  nationalities,  a  mixed  staff,  and  tactical  and  logistical 
support  units.  In  the  air  forces  the  basic  unit  would  be  the  wing  of  75 
aircraft  and  1,200  to  1,800  men.  The  level  of  integration  would  be  the 
air  division,  in  which  wings  of  different  types  and  nationalities  would  be 
brought  together;  the  supporting  services  would  be  grouped  at  the  higher 
level  of  the  tactical  air  force.  Naval  forces  would  be  organized  in  groups 
including  all  elements  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  single  technical  task 
and,  ‘in  view  of  their  special  nature’,  would  not  be  integrated.  Basic  units 
of  all  three  arms  might  be  incorporated  into  formations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which  were  not  part  of  the  European 
defence  forces,  and  vice  versa.  The  European  forces  would  include  all 
land  and  air  forces  of  the  member  countries  except  police  forces  and 
gendarmerie ,  forces  needed  for  the  defence  of  overseas  territories,  and  forces 
fulfilling  international  missions  already  undertaken  (e.g.  in  Korea,  Berlin 
and  Austria).  The  defence  of  national  territories  against  attacks  by  an 
external  enemy  would  be  assured  by  the  European  forces,  but  serious 
internal  disturbances  might  be  dealt  with  by  units  of  the  nationality  of  the 
state  concerned.  No  figures  were  given  (or  would  be  given  in  the  draft 
treaty)  of  the  eventual  total  strength  of  the  European  forces,  since  this 
would  depend  on  the  decisions  of  military  bodies  and  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council’s  Temporary  Council  Committee,  and  on  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  six  contracting  nations,  but  the  military  objec¬ 
tives  for  1954  would  be  included  in  a  military  protocol  to  be  annexed  to 
the  treaty.  The  raising  of  the  European  forces  and  the  complex  process 
of  integration  would  be  carrried  out  as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  hinder  the  efficiency  of  the  North  Atlantic  forces  in  Europe;  it  would  be 
carried  out  gradually  and  preparations  would  be  made  in  the  interval 
between  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and  its  implementation. 

1  In  armoured  and  mechanized  groups,  12,600  men. 
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The  report  then  gave  an  account  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Board  would 
consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  for  six  years  and  chosen  for  their 
general  ability  from  among  nationals  of  the  member  states  by  agreement 
between  the  six  governments.  The  Chairman,  appointed  for  four  years, 
would  be  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Board  with  the  approval 
of  the  six  governments.  The  Board’s  decisions  would  either  be  taken  col¬ 
lectively  or  be  delegated  to  members  acting  individually;  voting  would 
be  by  a  simple  majority,  the  chairman  having  a  casting  vote.  The  Council 
of  Ministers  would  consist  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  six  govern¬ 
ments.  In  order  that  the  Council  might  meet  at  any  time  the  Ministers 
might  be  represented  by  deputies.  The  main  function  of  the  Council 
would  be  to  harmonize  the  activities  of  the  Board  with  the  policies  of  the 
six  governments,  and  its  powers  would  therefore  be  superior  to  the  Board’s; 
in  fact,  although  the  latter  was  to  be  the  main  executive  organ  of  the 
European  Defence  Community,  it  would  be  able  to  do  little  without  seek¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  the  Council,  which  would  be  empowered,  among  other 
things,  to  bring  before  the  Assembly  a  motion  of  censure  of  the  Board, 
acceptance  of  which  would  force  the  Board  to  resign.  The  Council  would 
perform  its  functions  by  issuing  general  directives,  by  approving  decisions, 
or,  in  certain  special  cases,  by  taking  decisions  itself.  Very  careful  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  drawn  between  decisions  requiring  a  unanimous  vote, 
decisions  requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  and  decisions  requiring  only 
a  simple  majority.  Thus,  general  directives  (the  nature  of  which  was  not 
further  specified  in  the  report)  would  require  a  unanimous  vote;  on 
matters  on  which  no  general  directive  had  been  issued,  the  Board  would 
act  of  its  own  accord.  The  vote  required  for  approving  the  Board’s  deci¬ 
sions  would  vary  with  the  nature  of  those  decisions:  for  example,  unani¬ 
mous  approval  would  be  required  to  determine  the  size  of  the  budget 
and  the  contributions  of  member  states,  organizational  plans  for  the  forces, 
and  appointments  to  higher  ranks;  a  two-thirds  majority  would  be 
required  to  approve  estimates  of  expenditure  and  the  armaments  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Council  of  Ministers  would  take  direct  decisions,  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  on  alterations  to  constitutional  and  statutory  texts  of  the 
Defence  Community  or  to  the  plans  for  the  constitution  of  the  European 
forces.  Voting  in  the  Council  would  be  weighted  in  favour  of  the  larger 
countries:  four  votes  out  of  the  six  would  constitute  a  simple  majority,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  votes  of  the  members  who  together  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  and  money  would  be  considered  a  majority;  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  could  be  constituted  by  any  number  of  votes  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  men  and  money  contributed.  The  Board’s  duties  would 
include  all  aspects  of  the  organization,  training  and  supervision  of  the 
European  forces,  the  appointment  of  officers  to  basic  units  and,  with  the 
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unanimous  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  higher  ranks,  and 
liaison  with  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  with  international 
organizations. 

The  Board  would  also  prepare  the  common  budget  and  the  common 
armaments  programme,  and  put  them  into  operation  after  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  of  the  Assembly. 

The  budget,  prepared  by  the  Board  after  consultation  with  national 
departments,  would  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  which 
would  approve  the  total  sum,  determine  the  individual  contributions  of 
members  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  allocate  expenditure.  A  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council  would  be  necessary  to  settle  the  total  and  the  individual  contribu¬ 
tions,  but  for  the  allocation  of  expenditure  a  two-thirds  majority  would 
suffice.  The  budget  would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  which 
might  recommend  alterations  but  might  not  increase  the  total.  The 
budget  would  then  be  returned  to  the  Board  for  action.1  The  common 
armaments  programme  would  also  be  drawn  up  by  the  Board,  which 
would  aim  at  the  greatest  possible  standardization  and  specialization 
in  production  and  would  make  the  best  use  of  the  economic  and  techni¬ 
cal  advantages  of  each  member,  taking  into  account  the  contribution 
to  be  made  by  each  member  and  avoiding  serious  economic  dislocation 
in  any  country.  In  preparing  this  programme  the  Board  would  consult 
the  six  governments.  Although  armaments  programmes  would  usually 
be  attached  to  the  annual  budget  and  approved  simultaneously  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  there  would  also  be  programmes  extending  over 
several  years. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  also  received  a  separate,  but  unpublished, 
report  on  the  Contractual  Agreements.  Mr.  Eden,  giving  the  Council  an 
account  of  the  London  conference,  described  the  Contractual  Agreements 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  plan  for  a  European  Defence  Community.2  He 
warned  the  Council  that  important  detailed  work  remained  to  be  done 
on  the  questions  of  the  German  defence  contribution  and  of  security  con¬ 
trols  on  industry,  but  disclosed  that  the  Federal  government  had  now 
agreed  to  retain  certain  laws  enacted  by  the  occupiers  and  to  assume 
certain  obligations  with  regard  to  the  deconcentration  and  decarteliza¬ 
tion  of  industry,  the  completion  of  the  reparations  programme,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  to  Nazi  victims,  the  settlement  of  German  external 
debts,  and  other  matters.  Mr.  Eden  went  on  to  say  that  a  wide  measure 

1  Provisional  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  remainder  of  1952,  if  the  treaty  came  into 
operation  in  the  course  of  that  year.  The  budget  for  1953  would  be  determined  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  NATO  at  the 
request  of  any  member  of  the  European  Defence  Community  who  considered  that  the  common 
budget  interfered  with  its  commitments  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

2  New  York  Times,  23  February  1953. 
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of  agi  eenient  had  been  reached  on  a  convention  to  regulate  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  armies  of  occupation.  Efforts  were  being  made  to  con¬ 
form  as  far  as  possible  to  current  practices  regarding  the  stationing  of 
forces  in  foreign  countries;  these  practices  would  be  modified  only  in  so  far 
as  rendered  necessary  by  the  concentration  of  a  large  force  in  a  strategic¬ 
ally  exposed  area.  Of  the  German  defence  contribution  Mr.  Eden  said  that 
western  Germany  should  clearly  make  a  contribution  comparable  to  that 
of  the  other  members  of  the  European  Defence  Community,  but  warned 
the  Council  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total  would  be  required 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  occupation. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press1  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Lester 
Pearson,  said  that  the  Council,  having  considered  the  reports  submitted 
to  it,  recognized  that  the  objectives  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  the  European  Defence  Community  were  identical— namely, 
the  strengthening  of  the  defences  of  the  North  Atlantic  area — and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  relations  between  the  two  organizations  should  be  based 
not  on  the  concept  of  two  bodies  working  independently  towards  the  same 
end,  but  on  that  of  two  closely  interrelated  organizations,  the  smaller 
working — where  common  objectives  were  concerned — within  the  frame¬ 
work  of,  and  reinforcing,  the  larger.  Since  the  only  obstacle  to  this  cor¬ 
relation  lay  in  the  disparate  membership  of  the  two  organizations,  the 
Council  proposed  that  they  should  be  reciprocally  bound  by  the  obliga¬ 
tions  contained  in  article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  that  the  European 
defence  treaty  should  contain  guarantees  equivalent  to  those  of  article  5, 
and  that  these  guarantees  should  be  extended  to  all  the  North  Atlantic 
allies.  A  protocol  would  then  be  added  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
extending  the  guarantees  of  article  5  to  all  members  of  the  European 
Defence  Community.2  The  North  Atlantic  Council,  Mr.  Pearson  con¬ 
tinued,  had  also  decided  that  joint  meetings  and  reciprocal  consultation 
should  take  place  between  the  two  Councils  whenever  either  considered 
it  desirable  and  whenever  any  member  of  either  organization  considered 
that  there  was  a  threat  to  the  integrity,  political  independence  or  security 
of  itself  or  any  other  member,  or  a  threat  to  the  continued  existence  or 
integrity  of  either  organization.  Thus,  as  the  statement  pointed  out,  the 
Council  had  approved  the  principles  underlying  the  European  defence 
treaty  and  the  principles  governing  the  relations  between  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Council  invited  the  Bonn  and  Paris  conferences  to  establish 
the  European  Defence  Community  without  delaying  the  marshalling  of 
the  North  Atlantic  forces  and  to  prepare  measures  for  bringing  the  Com¬ 
munity  into  existence  without  delay  after  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 

1  Supplement  to  The  NATO  Handbook,  February  1952  (text). 

2  A  draft  protocol  to  this  effect  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on 
6  May,  to  be  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  European  defence  treaty:  The  Times,  7  May  1952. 
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Council  also  issued,  on  25  February,  a  communique  and  a  declaration  of 
aims  to  the  same  effect.1 

3.  From  Lisbon  to  signature 

Thus  by  the  end  of  February  considerable  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  drafting  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the  European  defence 
treaty,  the  French  and  western  German  Parliaments  had  indicated  what 
they  might  be  prepared  to  accept,  and  the  terms  of  the  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  Defence  Community  and  NATO  had  been  settled.  But  three 
more  months  were  to  elapse  before  the  signing  of  the  agreements.  During 
those  months  three  things  in  particular  affected  the  course  of  negotiations : 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  Moscow  and  the  western  Powers  concern¬ 
ing  a  conference  on  Germany;  a  Franco-German  failure  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  Saar;  and  the  French  search  for  insurance  against  the 
consequences  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  German  contribution  from  the 
Defence  Community.  The  first  two  of  these  circumstances  had  important 
repercussions  on  the  position  of  Dr.  Adenauer,  for  whom  March  and  April 
were  testing  months,  and  the  third  complicated  and  threatened  to  hold 
up  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the  defence  treaty  until  the  very  eve 
of  their  signature.  Otherwise  the  continued  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the 
defence  treaty  encountered  no  major  obstacle,  but  the  negotiators  of  the 
Contractual  Agreements  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  German  and 
western  views  on  the  allocation  of  Germany’s  financial  contribution  to 
defence  and  on  the  few  restrictions  with  which  the  exercise  of  German 
sovereignty  was  to  be  hedged  about. 

On  10  March  Moscow  opened  a  diplomatic  correspondence  which, 
designed  to  impede  the  progress,  and  subsequently  the  ratification,  of 
western  designs,  continued  for  more  than  six  months  and  comprised  four 
notes  from  each  side.  The  first  Russian  note,2  which  closely  followed  the 
London  and  Lisbon  conferences  and  seemed  therefore  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  progress  there  made  towards  the  attachment  of  an 
independent  armed  western  German  state  to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance, 
abruptly  abandoned  the  Russian  policy  of  disarmament,  which  had  been 
solemnly  formulated  by  the  communist  states  at  Prague  in  October  1950. 3 
Moscow  proposed  quadripartite  discussions  for  a  German  peace  treaty, 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  and  at 

1  New  York  Times,  26  February  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  4.  See  also 
statements  to  the  press  on  22  February  by  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Eden,  and  M. 
Schuman:  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  23  February  1952. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  about  the  future  of  Germany,  ioth\2$th  March,  ig§2  (Gmd.  8501) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  April  1952,  pp.  551-2;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  85. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  78;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  167-8. 
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the  same  time  held  out  to  Germans  the  prospect  of  a  united  and  indepen¬ 
dent  Germany  with  a  national  army  and  access  to  eastern  markets  on  the 
condition  that  Germany  was  bound  not  to  join  any  alliance  directed 
against  a  state  which  had  fought  against  Germany  in  the  second  World 
War.  These  proposals,  which  revealed  a  Russian  preference  for  a  united, 
armed  but  neutralized  Germany  as  against  an  alliance  of  the  western  part 
of  Germany  with  the  western  Powers,  were  well  calculated  to  exploit 
differences  between  the  principal  western  German  parties  and  within  the 
western  states  and  to  manoeuvre  the  western  Powers  and  Dr.  Adenauer 
into  the  uncomfortable  position  of  a  seeming  lukewarmness  towards  the 
immediate  appeal  of  unification  and  a  peace  treaty.  But  by  March  1952 
the  western  Powers  were  very  far  from  any  willingness  to  cancel  their 
German  policy  and  to  abandon  at  once  Dr.  Adenauer  and  their  own 
strategic  plans;1  the  High  Commissioners  and  the  Chancellor  immediately 
let  it  be  known  that  the  Russian  demarche  would  not  interrupt  their  dis¬ 
cussions  ;2  and  the  western  reply  to  Moscow  on  25  March3  took  exception 
to  the  imposition  on  Germany  of  an  obligation  to  remain  neutral,  and  to 
the  concession  to  Germany  of  exclusive  control  over  German  armed  forces. 
The  western  Powers  repeated  their  arguments  for  holding  free  elections 
as  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  unification  and  their  arguments  against 
discussing  a  peace  treaty  before  such  elections;  they  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  commission  would  be  allowed  into  the  Russian 
zone,  and  they  contested  the  Russian  view  that  Germany’s  frontiers  had 
been  settled  at  Potsdam.  Replying  on  9  April,  Moscow  refused  to  admit 
the  United  Nations  commission,  supported  the  first  note’s  proposals  for 
independent  German  forces  by  reference  to  the  rights  granted  to  Japan, 
maintained  that  the  frontiers  fixed  at  Potsdam  were  not  open  to  revision, 
and  urged  once  more  the  convocation  of  a  conference  to  draft  a  peace 
treaty  and  reunite  Germany.4 

1  Not  only  the  German  contribution  to  western  defence  was  at  stake.  There  was  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  where  in  Europe  American  and  British  troops  could  be  stationed  if  not  in  Germany. 

2  Neue  fitting,  14  March  1952. 

3  Gmd.  8501;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  April  1952,  pp.  530-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  89. 

4  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  about  the  future  of  Germany,  gth  April,  1352,  13th  May,  1952 
(Cmd.  8551)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  May  1952,  pp.  819- 
20-  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  91.  The  Russian  note  of  9  April  remained  unanswered  for 
five  weeks,  during  which  eastern  German  leaders  tried  to  incite  strikes  and  demonstrations  against 
the  Chancellor  in  western  Germany  ( The  Times,  21  April  1952),  Herr  Grotewohl  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  intervened  with  an  urgent  demand  for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  (, Soviet 
Hews,  30  April  1952 — text),  and  Dr.  Adenauer’s  parliamentary  opponents  again  urged  that  the 
Russian  proposals  be  tested  before  further  progress  was  made  with  the  European  defence  treaty 
(see  Neue  Zurcher  Z^tung,  29  April  1952).  Washington  was  credited  with  a  tentative  proposal  in 
London  and  Paris  for  a  meeting  of  the  four  High  Commissioners  to  discuss  free  elections  only, 
but  this  suggestion  received  no  support  in  the  other  western  capitals  (New  York  Times,  4  May 
1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  May  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  5,  6  and  8  May  1952).  The 
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Within  the  Federal  Republic  these  moves  were  not  without  effect.  The 
Chancellor,  who  had  consistently  maintained  that  the  idea  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  neutral  German  state  was  an  illusion,  was  not  induced  to  change  his 
mind  by  Moscow’s  offer  to  allow  Germany  sufficient  forces  to  defend  itself, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Russian  notes  of  io  March  and  9  April  were 
no  more  than  a  disruptive  manoeuvre.  He  was  determined  to  press  on 
with  western  schemes  for  collective  defence  as  the  best  means  of  forcing 
Moscow  into  genuine  negotiations,1  but  his  transparent  scepticism  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  charge  that,  under  western  influence,  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  unification,2  and  his  attitude  caused  uneasiness  even  in  his  own 
party.  Herr  Jakob  Kaiser,  the  Minister  for  All-German  Affairs,  was  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  that  unification  in  the  immediate  future  was  no  more  than 
a  bait  and  an  illusion;  he  did  not  want  the  Russian  proposals  to  be  simply 
brushed  aside,  and  urged  Bonn  and  the  western  governments  to  press 
Moscow  for  clarification  and  to  put  forward  constructive  proposals  of 
their  own.3  The  Social  Democrat  Party  and  other  Opposition  parties 
were  more  definitely  critical  of  the  Chancellor,  and  after  the  second 
Russian  note  Herr  Ollenhauer  expressed  optimism  about  the  prospects 
for  quadripartite  discussions,  and  his  party  published  a  statement  attack¬ 
ing  the  Chancellor’s  insistence  on  settling  with  the  west  before  talking  with 
the  east.4  At  the  end  of  April,  after  Dr.  Brentano  had  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  four-Power  discussions,  Dr.  Adenauer  modified  his  tone  and 
declared  in  the  course  of  a  broadcast  interview  that  he,  too,  favoured  four- 
Power  discussions  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  German  unity.5  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  rejected  neutralization,  a  small  and  purely 
defensive  German  army,  and  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  and  said  that  the 
object  of  further  exchanges  with  Moscow  must  be  to  extract  a  definite 
offer  of  unity  in  freedom,  which  had  not  so  far  been  made.  On  30  April 
he  propounded  four  conditions:  reunification  in  freedom,  no  neutraliza¬ 
tion,  no  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  and  free  elections 
under  international  supervision.6 

western  replies  on  1 3  May  restated  the  case  for  the  sequence  investigation — free  elections — peace 
treaty,  and  while  maintaining  that  the  best  way  to  investigate  electoral  conditions  was  to  use  the 
United  Nations  commission,  offered  to  accept  any  alternative  practical  and  precise  Russian  pro¬ 
posals  and  to  meet  in  conference  immediately  after  the  presentation  of  a  report  on  such  an 
investigation:  Cmd.  8551;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  May  1952,  pp.  817-19;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  96. 

1  See  his  speech  of  16  March  1952:  The  Times,  17  March  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22 
March  1 952>  P-  3*4>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  88;  and  his  statement  in  Tagesspiegel, 
6  April  1952. 

2  The  Times,  28  March  1952. 

3  See  his  speeches  on  15  and  29  March:  Neue  lurcher  feitung,  16  March  1952;  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  feitung ,  31  March  1952. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  12  and  14  April  1952. 

5  Ibid.  25  April  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  May  1952,  pp.  449-50  (text). 

6  The  Times,  1  May  1952.  Letters  between  Dr.  Schumacher  and  Dr.  Adenauer,  published  on 
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The  attack  on  the  Chancellor’s  policy  was  intensified  by  an  impasse  in 
the  Saar  as  well  as  by  the  Russian  proposals.  Early  in  March  the  Federal 
Republic,  addressing  itself  to  all  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  had 
asked  that  conditions  in  the  Saar  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting, 
due  to  be  held  on  19  March,  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.1  Paris  expressed 
surprise  at  this  reference  of  the  Saar  question  to  international  debate  and 
claimed  that  the  Federal  Republic  was  repudiating  its  engagements.2  On 
18  March  the  Saar  Parliament  approved  a  Bill  requiring  political  parties 
to  give  written  assurances  that  they  were  not  branches  of  organizations 
with  headquarters  outside  the  territory  and  that  they  respected  the  con¬ 
stitution,-'  thus  in  effect  preventing  the  formation,  before  the  elections  due 
later  in  the  year,  of  parties  hostile  to  the  French  policy  of  political  auto¬ 
nomy  and  economic  attachment  to  France.4  The  situation  was  discussed 
by  M.  Schuman  and  Dr.  Adenauer  during  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  which  opened  in  Paris  on  19  March.  Dr.  Adenauer  withdrew 
his  memorandum  to  the  members  of  the  Council,  stating  that  he  and  M. 
Schuman  had  agreed  to  examine,  with  representatives  of  the  Saar,  whether 
conditions  for  free  elections  existed  in  the  territory.  M.  Schuman  ac¬ 
claimed  Dr.  Adenauer’s  understanding  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  Mr. 
Eden,  whose  persuasiveness  was  given  a  fair  share  of  the  credit,  con¬ 
gratulated  all  concerned.5  On  what  further  terms  M.  Schuman  and  Dr. 
Adenauer  had  agreed  was  not  divulged,  perhaps  because  neither  felt  con¬ 
fident  of  convincing  his  Parliament,  but  it  was  unofficially  reported6  that 
the  Ministers  envisaged  the  creation  of  a  ‘European  territory’,  whose 
capital  would  also  be  the  headquarters  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community. 

Dr.  Adenauer  returned  from  Paris  to  Bonn  seemingly  well  pleased,  but 
in  both  Germany  and  France  the  agreement  to  negotiate  was  attacked  as 
a  betrayal  of  national  interests,7  and  in  Germany  distrust  of  the  Chancellor 
was  increased  when  M.  Schuman  told  the  Council  of  the  Republic  that  his 
agreement  with  Dr.  Adenauer  constituted  an  acknowledgement  by  the 
latter  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  Saar  state — an  interpretation  which 
was  vigorously  rejected  by  the  Chancellor  and  then  modified  by  M. 

25  April,  showed  that  the  two  principal  political  leaders  in  western  Germany  were  now  agreed 
that  four- Power  talks  on  free  elections  should  be  encouraged  but  were  otherwise  still  miles  apart: 
Manchester  Guardian,  26  April  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  May  1952,  p.  450  (text  of  Dr. 
Schumacher’s  letter);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  94. 

1  Rheinische  Post,  23  April  1952  (text).  2  The  Times,  6  March  1952. 

3  Inter- Parliamentary  Union :  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Information  (Geneva,  Autonomous 
Section  of  Secretaries  General  of  Parliaments),  15  June  1952,  pp.  139-41 ;  Europa  Archiv,  30  April 
1952,  pp.  4871-2. 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  1 1 1-30.  For  the  banning  of  the  Saar  Democratic  Party  in  May  1951, 
see  ibid.  p.  125.  Both  the  Christian  Democrat  Union  and  the  Social  Democrat  Party  were  trying 
to  establish  allied  parties  in  the  Saar:  The  Times,  15  March  1952. 

5  Ibid.  21  March  1952.  6  Observer,  27  April  1952. 

7  Rheinische  Post,  21  March  1952;  Le  Monde,  22  March  1952. 
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Schuman.1  The  Social  Democrat  Party  demanded  a  debate  on  the  Saar2 
and  the  Free  Democrat  Party  asked  the  government  to  formulate  pro¬ 
posals  which  would  safeguard  French  economic  interests  without  infring¬ 
ing  the  purely  German  character  of  the  territory.3 

Dr.  Adenauer  informed  M.  Schuman  that  he  was  ready  to  nominate 
the  German  members  of  the  Franco-German-Saar  investigating  com¬ 
mission,  but  M.  Schuman  replied  that  the  electoral  question  could  not  be 
isolated  from  general  Saar  questions,  that  he  could  not  begin  electoral  dis¬ 
cussions  until  discussions  for  a  general  settlement  had  also  been  begun,  and 
that  France  was  satisfied  with  the  existing  situation.4  This  somewhat 
mysterious  exchange  may  have  meant  that  Dr.  Adenauer,  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  implement  his  agreement  with  M. 
Schuman,  wished  nevertheless  to  salvage  that  (published)  part  of  it  which 
referred  to  the  coming  elections,  but  that  M.  Schuman  was  unwilling  to 
proceed  with  a  part  only  of  the  agreement.5  However  that  might  be,  the 
publication  of  these  letters  did  not  improve  Dr.  Adenauer’s  position  in 
the  debate  in  the  Bundestag  which  took  place  on  23  April,  and  although 
the  government’s  resolution  was  carried  by  191  votes  to  135,  it  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Opposition.  It  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  Saar  was  German  territory,  that  the  existing  situation 
had  no  legal  basis,  that  no  German  territory  could  legally  be  disposed  of 
without  German  consent,  and  that  the  Bundestag  wished  to  transcend 
national  frontiers  by  way  of  European  unification.6  During  the  debate 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  earlier  optimism  was  seen  to  have  disappeared  and  he 
showed  some  disappointment  and  bitterness.  He  announced  that  he  had, 
to  his  great  regret,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  solution  of  the  Saar  prob¬ 
lem  had  to  be  postponed.  This  setback  in  his  pursuit  of  a  Franco-German 
settlement,  coupled  with  the  attacks  on  his  attitude  to  four-Power  talks, 
temporarily  damaged  the  Chancellor’s  position  and  enabled  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  and  his  colleagues  in  the  coalition  to  press  their  criticism  in  Bundestag 
and  Cabinet — criticism  of  which  the  chief  witnesses  were  the  Bundestag’s 
resolution  of  23  April  on  the  Saar  and  the  Chancellor’s  declaration  on  the 
next  day  of  his  support  for  four-Power  talks. 

Fhe  French  Foreign  Minister  was  likewise  subjected  to  hampering 
criticism  by  the  opponents  of  his  policy  and  by  his  colleagues.  The  agree¬ 
ment  reached  at  Lisbon  for  the  extension  of  reciprocal  guarantees  between 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  European  Defence  Com- 

1  Manchester  Guardian  and  New  York  Times,  22  March  1952;  The  Times,  25  March  1952. 

2  Neue  Zeitung,  26  March  1952.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  8  April  1952. 

4  Neue  Z eitung ,  19-20  April  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  24  April  1952. 

5  Observer,  27  April  1952. 

6  For  the  debate  see  Deutscher  Bundestag,  205.  Sitzung,  23  April  1952,  pp.  8819-44.  For  the 
texts  of  both  resolutions  see  ibid.  pp.  8830  and  8843;  Le  Monde,  25  April  1952;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  pp.  95-96. 
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munity  went  some  way  towards  satisfying  French  demands  for  safeguards, 
but  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  Paris  continued  to  press  for  an  Anglo- 
American  guarantee  against  a  withdrawal  of  Germany  from  the  European 
Defence  Community — a  secession  which  would  allow  German  units  raised 
for  a  European  army  to  be  reconstituted  as  a  German  army,  and  would 
allow  the  expansion  of  that  army  and  of  German  arms  production  with¬ 
out  the  Defence  Community’s  control,  upon  which  France  had  insisted  as 
the  price  for  abandoning  occupational  control.  M.  Schuman  described 
the  merging  of  the  French  army  in  a  European  army  as  a  sacrifice  fraught 
with  risks ;  he  said  that,  although  the  six  states  would  be  bound  by  mutual 
guarantees,  the  vital  factor  was  an  Anglo-American  guarantee  against  any 
member’s  secession,  that  this  point  of  view  had  met  with  great  under¬ 
standing  at  Lisbon,  and  that  he  was  confident  that  such  a  guarantee  would 
be  forthcoming.1  But  Washington  was  reluctant,  especially  in  an  election 
year,  to  undertake  any  further  commitments  in  Europe,  and  the  State 
Department  insisted  that  no  guarantee  requiring  Congressional  approval 
could  be  given.  The  British  Conservative  government,  although  it  had 
shown  itself  no  less  determined  than  its  predecessor  to  remain  outside  the 
European  Defence  Community,2  was  prepared  to  do  its  best  to  assuage 
French  fears.  Mr.  Eden  had  discussed  British  association  with  the  Defence 
Community  during  his  visit  to  M.  Schuman  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
February  and  had  reaffirmed  the  British  intention  to  make  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  as  close  as  possible.3  On  his  return  he  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  close  consultation  on  problems  of  common  interest  would  be  main¬ 
tained  with  the  Defence  Community.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  British  forces  on  the  Continent 
would  co-operate  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  European  defence  forces 
and  would  be  linked  with  them  in  matters  of  training,  administration  and 
supply.  Arrangements  would  also  be  made  for  formations  of  the  European 
defence  forces  to  train  with  British  formations  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where,  and  the  British  and  European  air  forces  would  be  blended  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Mr.  Eden  then  stated  categorically  the  government’s 
intention  to  maintain  armed  forces  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  as  long 
as  necessary,  and  said  that  this  would  be  done  not  only  in  support  of  the 
European  Defence  Community,  but  also  because  of  British  obligations 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  British  responsibilities  in  and  to¬ 
wards  Germany.4 

But  these  assurances,  which  were  given  a  few  days  before  the  French 
Assembly  expressed  the  strongest  misgivings  about  the  European  army 
project,5  were  considered  far  from  sufficient,  and  all  six  continental  states 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  February  1 952-  2  See  Survey  for  195b  P*  1 10- 

3  The  Times,  4  February  1 952- 

4  5  February  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  816-20.  5  See  above,  p.  79. 
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pressed  for  a  more  formal  link  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Defence 
Community.  Great  Britain  was  already  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Brussels 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  France  and  the  three  Benelux  states,  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  France,  the  Benelux 
states  and  Italy,  and  by  the  three-Power  declaration  of  September  1950  to 
consider  an  attack  on  western  Germany  or  on  Berlin  as  an  attack  on  itself. 
The  six  states  were  anxious,  however,  for  Great  Britain  to  extend  the 
guarantee  contained  in  the  Brussels  Treaty  to  western  Germany  and  Italy 
and  they  were  supported  in  this  by  Washington  and  by  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who  considered  that  such  a  move  would  show  that  the  British 
refusal  to  join  the  European  Defence  Community  was  not  rooted  in 
isolationism  and  would  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  French.  A  formal 
request  was  addressed  to  the  British  government  by  the  six  Powers  on 
14  March,  requesting  formal  treaty  relations  and  reciprocal  promises  of 
military  assistance  on  the  lines  of  article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels.1  In  a 
broadcast  speech  on  5  April  Mr.  Eden  said  that  it  was  the  duty  and  the 
intention  of  the  British  government  to  help  the  people  of  Europe  towards 
the  ideal  of  a  united  Europe;  Great  Britain  could  not  join  an  exclusively 
European  federation  but  it  could  give  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  Defence  Community;  the  British 
government  was  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  towards  giving  the  Defence 
Community  all  the  backing  and  guarantees  possible  within  the  framework 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.2  Ten  days  later  the  Foreign  Office,  in  a 
statement  which  referred  to  the  six  Powers’  demarche  of  14  March,  recapi¬ 
tulated  British  expressions  of  interest  and  goodwill  and  disclosed  a  British 
counter-proposal,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe  on  any 
member  of  the  European  Defence  Community,  to  give  the  party  and  the 
defence  forces  attacked  all  military  and  other  aid  in  its  power  in  accordance 
with  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This  guarantee, 
which  would  be  reciprocal,  would  endure  so  long  as  Great  Britain  remained 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.3 

This  British  offer  was  well  received  in  all  six  states.  In  France  it  was 
welcomed  as  confirmation  of  Great  Britain’s  faithfulness,  while  in  Ger¬ 
many  it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  important  political  developments  of 
recent  times,  the  first  assistance  pact  ever  to  be  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  and  a  great  improvement  on  the  one-sided  Treaty 
of  Locarno.4  But  British  assurances  were  still  not  Anglo-American 

The  Times,  16  April  1952  (text).  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  read:  ‘If  any  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  should  be  the  object  of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe,  the  other  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  will,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  afford  the  Party  so  attacked  all  the  military  and  other  aid  and  assistance  in  their  power.’ 

2  The  Times  12  April  1952. 

Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  15  April  1952;  The  Times,  16  April  1952  (texts). 

Le  Monde  and  Neue  sffitung,  17  April  1952.  The  British  and  French  Ministers  of  Defence, 
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guarantees.  Mr.  Acheson  said  on  16  April  that  the  U.S.A.  would  be 
seriously  concerned  at  any  independent  action  likely  to  undermine  the 
Defence  Community  and  that  the  State  Department  was  prepared  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to 
extend  article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  western  Germany.1  He 
said  on  23  April  that  the  U.S.A.  were  trying  to  find  a  means  of  expressing 
interest  in  the  continuing  integrity  of  the  Defence  Community.2  But  on 
19  May  it  was  announced  that  Washington  and  London  were  unable  to 
provide  a  guarantee  and  would  make  instead  a  declaration  of  intent.3 
This  failed  to  satisfy  the  French  Cabinet,  which  made  one  further  attempt 
to  get  a  stronger  guarantee  a  few  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  signing 
of  the  Contractual  Agreements. 

The  continued  negotiation  of  these  agreements  after  the  Lisbon  con¬ 
ference  was  delayed  by  the  western  Powers’  desire  to  reserve  to  themselves 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  the  existence  of  which  was  held  in  Germany 
to  contravene  the  three-Power  declaration  of  September  1951  that  German 
participation  in  western  defence  was  incompatible  with  the  retention  by 
the  occupying  Powers  of  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  Federal  Republic’s 
internal  affairs.  Germany’s  financial  contribution  to  defence  and  Ger¬ 
many’s  status  as  a  sovereign  state  also  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion 
between  the  Chancellor  and  the  western  Powers,  between  the  Chancellor 
and  his  own  Cabinet,  and  between  the  Chancellor  and  his  parliamentary 
opponents.  The  amount  of  the  German  contribution  having  been  fixed 
after  much  strife  earlier  in  the  year,4  disagreement  was  renewed  in  April 
over  its  apportionment  and  threatened  to  hold  up  the  signature  of  the 
agreements  after  all  other  questions  had  been  disposed  of.  The  two 
principal  restrictions  which  the  western  Powers  wished  to  inscribe  in 
the  Contractual  Agreements  were  a  clause  empowering  them  to  declare 
a  state  of  emergency  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Federal  Republic 
and  thereupon  temporarily  to  reassume  control,  and  a  clause  binding 
the  Federal  government  to  maintain  certain  allied  laws.5  The  Federal 

Lord  Alexander  and  M.  Pleven,  met  in  Paris  on  12  May  to  consider  how  to  carry  out  Mr.  Eden’s 
proposals.  They  discussed  possibilities  for  training  individuals  and  formations  of  the  European 
Defence  Community  with  British  forces,  and  for  the  exchange  of  units  and  of  officers  between  the 
British  and  European  forces;  they  agreed  that  the  association  of  the  air  forces  would  be  especially 
profitable;  and  they  resolved  to  send  a  British  liaison  mission  to  work  with  military  experts  of  the 
European  Defence  Community :  Le  Monde,  i 4  May  1 952  (text) .  It  was  thought  that  some  cadres  of 
the  German  army  and  air  force  would  be  trained  in  Great  Britain;  that  some  squadrons  of  the 
British  Second  Tactical  Air  Force  would  be  attached  to  European  air  divisions ;  and  that  the  British 
Army  of  the  Rhine  (which  was  already  under  SHAPE’S  command)  would  come  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  European  commander,  appointed  through  NATO:  Manchester  Guardian,  13  May  1952. 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  April  1952.  2  New  York  Times,  24  April  1952. 

3  Scotsman,  20  May  1952.  4  See  above,  p.  65. 

5  This  applied  in  particular  to  legislation  about  cartels.  The  allies  wanted  to  bind  the  Federal 
government  to  complete  their  programme  of  deconcentration  and  decartelization  of  industry, 
especially  in  the  Ruhr  industries.  A  new  law  for  the  purpose  already  existed  in  draft  form. 
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government  also  objected  to  the  so-called  Bindungsklausel — a  clause  seeking 
to  attach  to  a  future  government  of  the  whole  of  Germany  the  rights  and 
obligations  assumed  by  the  Federal  Republic  under  the  Contractual 
Agreements — on  the  grounds  that  such  a  clause  might  prejudice  the 
chances  of  unification;  to  provisions  granting  financial  and  other  privileges 
to  allied  nationals  and  concerns ;  and  to  the  provisions  agreed  in  London 
for  dealing  with  war  criminals.  Although  the  Chancellor  told  a  meeting 
of  his  party  on  28  March  that  the  agreements  were  as  good  as  finished 
and  would  be  signed  during  the  second  half  of  May,1  the  Bundestag, 
while  approving  the  Chancellor’s  policy  on  3  April,  included  in  its  resolu¬ 
tion  two  points  proposed  by  the  Social  Democrat  Party :  that  the  restoration 
of  German  unity  was  the  highest  goal  of  western  German  policy,  and  that 
the  government  should  renew  its  request  to  the  occupying  Powers  for  free 
elections  throughout  Germany.2  On  5  April  the  Chancellor  and  the  High 
Commissioners  met  for  nine  hours,3  and  after  further  meetings  on  9  April 
excellent  progress  was  again  reported.4  Events  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
moves  in  Moscow,  counselled  speed,  for  the  Senate  was  due  to  disperse  on 
3  July  and  would  not  reassemble  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 
American  ratification  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  of  the  European 
defence  treaty  would  therefore  be  delayed  by  six  months,  unless  both 
agreements  were  signed  before  the  beginning  of  July.5 

At  this  point  disagreement  within  the  Federal  government  threatened 
the  negotiations.  The  coalition  parties  had  been  kept  ill  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  contents  of  the  agreements  until,  towards  the  end  of  April, 
Dr.  Adenauer  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  his  colleagues 
more  fully  into  his  confidence  and  to  obtain  their  approval.  Circum¬ 
stances  were  not  propitious,  for  negotiations  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and 
M.  Schuman  on  free  elections  in  the  Saar  had  broken  down  on  22  April,6 
discussions  between  the  High  Commission  and  Dr.  Schaffer  about  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  29  March  1952. 

2  For  the  Chancellor’s  speech  see  Deutscher  Bundestag,  204.  Sitzung,  3  and  4  April  1952,  pp. 
8758-62.  For  the  Bundestag’s  resolution  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  April  1952,  p.  394; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  91. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  April  1952;  Le  Monde,  6-7  April  1952  (text  of  communique). 

4  New  York  Times,  10  April  1952.  But  Dr.  Adenauer’s  task  of  satisfying  both  the  High  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  Bundestag  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  his  attempts  to  bargain  with, 
while  at  the  same  time  reassuring,  both  of  them  caused  some  confusion.  A  report  in  a  German 
newspaper  in  the  American  zone  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had  told  the  High  Commissioners  that  the 
western  Powers  must  bear  in  mind  the  force  of  German  public  opinion,  show  readiness  for  a  four- 
Power  conference,  appeal  to  Moscow  to  redefine  Germany’s  eastern  frontier,  and  grant  the 
Federal  Republic  absolute  sovereignty  and  the  right  to  enter  any  coalition,  was  immediately 
denied  both  in  Bonn  and  in  Washington:  Le  Figaro,  19  April  1952.  In  a  broadcast  interview  on 
24  April  the  Chancellor  assured  his  listeners  that  the  Contractual  Agreements  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bind  an  all-German  government:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  May  1952,  pp.  449-50  (text). 

5  Dr.  Adenauer  explained  this  in  a  speech  on  30  April,  when  he  disclosed  that  the  State 
Department  was  pressing  for  the  conclusion  of  the  agreements:  Manchester  Guardian,  1  May  1952. 

6  See  above,  p.  92. 
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German  defence  contribution  were  reaching  deadlock,1  and  the  hesitations 
induced  by  the  Russian  note  of  10  March  had  been  intensified  by  the 
second  note  of  9  April.2  On  being  apprised  of  the  contents  of  the  draft 
agreements,  Dr.  Adenauer’s  colleagues  found  that  their  expectations  of 
full  German  sovereignty  were  to  be  disappointed  and  that  they  were  being 
asked  to  subscribe  ‘at  five  minutes  to  twelve’  to  policies  which  they  had 
always  opposed  and  agreements  which  were  in  their  view  inconsistent 
with  the  western  declaration  of  September  1951.  Dr.  Franz  Blticher,  the 
chairman  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party  and  Vice-Chancellor,  said  that  his 
party  would  on  no  account  agree  to  the  signing  of  the  agreements  in  the 
present  form,3  and  Dr.  Hans  Mtihlenfeld,  chairman  of  the  German  Party’s 
parliamentary  group,  said  that  his  party  would  refuse  to  vote  for  what  he 
termed  a  ‘second  Versailles’.4  The  Chancellor’s  own  party,  although 
more  restrained,  was  hardly  more  encouraging.  Dr.  Brentano,  the  party’s 
leader  in  the  Bundestag,  advised  the  Chancellor  against  hasty  signature5 
and  Dr.  Franz  Strauss,  a  deputy  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Bundestag, 
went  so  far  as  to  call  for  new  and  extensive  negotiations.6  In  a  letter  of 
1  May,  Dr.  Brentano  and  Dr.  Blticher  urged  the  Chancellor  to  postpone 
the  date  of  signature,  but  the  allies  were  in  no  mood  for  delay  and  a 
representative  of  the  British  High  Commission  said  on  2  May  that  over 
a  hundred  concessions  had  already  been  made  to  the  German  point  of 
view,  that  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  more  would  be  made,  and  that 
signature  of  the  agreements  now  depended  on  the  Chancellor’s  success  in 
winning  over  his  coalition.7 

The  provisions  most  bitterly  attacked  were  the  clauses  allowing  the 
occupiers  to  resume  control  in  an  emergency  and  perpetuating  allied 
legislation,  which,  it  was  argued,  denied  sovereignty  to  the  Federal 
Republic ;  the  Bindungsklausel,  which,  by  entitling  any  signatory  to  request 
revision  of  the  agreements  on  the  unification  of  Germany  or  a  federation 
of  Europe,  was  held  to  lessen  the  chances  of  unification ;  the  exemption 
for  six  years  of  allied  nationals  and  firms  from  a  proposed  new  tax  for 
the  equalization  of  burdens  (. Lastenausgleich )  ;8  and  the  proposals  on  war 
criminals.  The  Free  Democrat  Party  proposed  to  make  German  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  agreements  conditional  upon  a  grant  of  unfettered  sovereignty 
and  further  demanded  assurances  that  German  armed  forces  would  fight 
only  for  German  interests,  that  there  would  be  no  new  reparations  (an 
objection  to  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  government  of  an  obligation  to 
pay  compensation  to  the  victims  of  Nazis),  that  no  preferential  treatment 

1  See  below,  p.  99.  2  See  above,  p.  89. 

3  The  Times,  2  May  1952.  4  Ibid.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  3  May  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  4  May  I952-  7  ^id.  3  May  I952- 

8  This  was  a  complicated  project  to  provide  a  special  fund  for  the  equitable  relief  of  war  and 
post-war  suffering.  See  Control  Commission  for  Germany  (British  Element) :  Background  Letter, 

J anuary-December  1952,  pp.  93  _9^- 
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would  be  given  to  foreign  nationals,  and  that  decisions  of  the  board 
reviewing  sentences  of  war  criminals  would  be  subject  to  no  veto;  it  also 
demanded  that  the  final  negotiations  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  and  not  by  the  High  Commissioners,  who  were  held  to  have 
acquired  an  occupation  mentality.1  The  German  Party  embarked  on  a 
campaign  for  a  general  amnesty  for  war  criminals.  On  9  May  the  Bundes- 
rat  voted  against  the  principle  of  a  German  defence  contribution.2 

These  objections  were  discussed  on  9  May  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
High  Commissioners  and  it  was  then  announced  that  no  postponement  of 
the  signature  was  contemplated.  The  Federal  Cabinet  met  on  10,  1 1,  and 
12  May,  and  the  objections  were  reduced  to  five  manageable  and  mildly 
phrased  points,  which  the  Chancellor  promised  to  submit  to  the  High 
Commission.  The  Cabinet  asked  that  the  draft  agreements  should  be 
revised  in  such  a  way  that  the  freedom  of  a  future  government  of  Germany 
should  not  be  too  greatly  restricted;  that  there  should  be  a  precise  under¬ 
taking  to  consult  the  Federal  government  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
being  declared;  that  the  exemption  of  foreign  nationals  and  firms  from 
the  Lastenausgleich  tax  should  not  last  as  long  as  six  years ;  that  the  clause 
perpetuating  allied  laws  should  be  revised;  and  that  a  ‘positive  solution’ 
(apparently  a  euphemism  for  an  amnesty)  should  be  found  to  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  war  criminals.3  The  High  Commissioners  agreed  to  a 
number  of  modifications.  On  14  May  they  agreed  to  redraft  the  emergency 
clause  and  the  clause  affecting  a  future  government  of  Germany:  the 
latter  was  to  provide  that  a  government  of  united  Germany  might  obtain 
the  rights  now  given  to  the  Federal  government,  if  the  new  government 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  Federal  government’s  obligations.4  On  the 
next  day  the  Chancellor  and  the  High  Commissioners  met  to  consider  an 
agenda  of  30  points,  and  disposed  of  24  of  them  during  a  sitting  which 
lasted  into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning;  they  disagreed  on  only  three 
points.  An  allied  official  said  after  the  meeting  that  real  concessions  had 
been  made  to  the  German  point  of  view  and  that  all  points  raised  by  the 
Cabinet  had  been  settled.5  Dr.  Adenauer  faced  a  joint  meeting  of  members 
of  his  own  party  and  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party  on  16  May.6  He  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  former,  and  although  the  latter  would  not  commit 
themselves,  opposition  within  the  coalition  was  clearly  abating,  partly 
spent  and  partly  satisfied. 

1  New  York  Times,  3  May  1952.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  10  May  1952. 

3  The  Times,  13  May  1952-  On  war  criminals  the  western  Powers  conceded  that  a  majority 
decision  of  the  board  of  review  should  be  conclusive.  They  had  earlier  proposed  that  only  a 
unanimous  decision  should  be  conclusive. 

4  New  York  Times,  15  May  1952. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  17  May  1952.  Professor  Hallstein  pointed  out  on  18  May  that  more 
than  1 20  German  proposals  for  alterations  to  the  agreements  had  been  accepted  during  the  past 
few  weeks:  ibid.  19  May  1952. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  19  May  1952. 
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The  opposition  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party,  although  it  by  no  means 
abated,  was  also  circumvented.  The  Bundestag  rejected  on  16  May  a 
motion  requiring  the  Chancellor  to  inform  the  signatories  of  the  European 
defence  treaty  that  the  German  signature  would  be  rendered  invalid  if 
the  Constitutional  Court  upheld  the  Opposition’s  contention,1  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Court  refused  to  grant  an  interim  injunction  forbidding  the 
Chancellor  to  sign  the  agreement  pending  a  decision  in  the  matter  before 
it.2  The  Bundestag  also  rejected  a  resolution  proposing  that  neither  treaty 
should  be  signed  until  the  full  texts  had  been  submitted  to  its  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  the  Occupation  Statute,  and  a  motion  calling 
for  a  special  sitting  of  the  Bundestag  on  the  evening  before  the  signature  of 
the  Contractual  Agreements.3  The  Opposition  persisted,  however,  from 
14  May  (when  it  was  first  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  agreements)  in 
pressing  for  a  debate  on  both  agreements  before  their  signature.4  Herr 
Ollenhauer  succeeded  in  persuading  the  President  of  the  Bundestag, 
Dr.  Ehlers,  that,  according  to  a  ruling  made  by  Dr.  Brentano  in  1949,  the 
Bundestag  must  be  convened  upon  the  request  of  one-third  of  its  members,5 
but  when  a  sitting  was  so  called  for  23  May,  the  Opposition  was  again 
foiled,  for  Dr.  Ehlers  had  agreed  only  to  the  holding  of  a  special  sitting 
and  not  to  the  agenda6  and  the  Bundestag  voted  against  discussing  the 
treaties.7 

But  even  with  the  Cabinet’s  objections  met  and  the  Opposition’s  de¬ 
feated,  there  was  still  one  serious  obstacle.  This  was  the  question  of 
Germany’s  financial  contribution  to  European  defence.  Germany’s 
capacity  to  pay,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  wide  disagreement,  had  been 
settled  by  the  arbitral  award  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  and  by  the  acceptance 
of  their  award  by  both  sides,8  but  after  Lisbon  fresh  difficulties  arose, 
because  agreement  on  the  total  amount  of  the  German  contribution  left 
unsettled  how  much  of  that  sum  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
allied  occupation  costs,  and  how  far  those  costs  would  be  reduced.  The  latter 
question  was  debated  in  terms  of  the  distinction  between  necessities  and 
luxuries,  some  of  the  allied  commanders  declaring  that  the  maintenance 

1  Deutscher  Bundestag,  213.  Sitzung,  16  May  1952,  pp.  9356“7- 

2  The  Times,  17  May  1952. 

3  Deutscher  Bundestag,  213.  Sitzung,  16  May  1952,  pp.  9391-404. 

4  The  S.P.D.  called  also  for  the  holding  of  new  negotiations  with  the  western  Powers:  see  a 
statement  of  8  May  by  Herr  Ollenhauer  that  fresh  negotiations  should  be  held  on  the  basis  of 
proposals  to  be  framed  by  the  Bundestag  (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  May  1952),  and  a  com¬ 
munique  issued  after  a  meeting  of  the  S.P.D.’s  executive  committee  on  16  May,  demanding  fresh 
negotiations  aiming  at  genuine  equality,  which  could  not  be  realized  without  a  settlement  of 
the  Saar  dispute.  The  communiqu6  repeated  the  party’s  demand  for  a  debate  on  the  treaties, 
claiming  that  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Weimar  Republic  ‘in  a  similar  situation’  had  insisted 
on  and  received  this  right:  New  York  Times,  18  May  1 95^* 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  20  May  1952. 

6  Ibid.  21  May  1952;  Neue  Zdrcher  Z^ng,  22  May  1952. 

’  Deutscher  Bundestag,  214.  Sitzung,  23  May  1952,  pp.  9413  seqq. 


8  See  above,  p.  65. 
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of  morale  required  the  provision  of  amenities  and  privileges  which  were 
regarded  by  indignant  Germans  as  unmilitary  or  at  any  rate  unnecessary.1 

The  total  sum  to  be  dealt  with  was  850  million  marks  a  month,2  or 
— in  afullyear — 10,200  million  marks.  The  Federal  government  proposed 
alternative  plans  :3  the  first,  designed  to  effect  rearmament  quickly,  envisaged 
the  expenditure  on  German  military  units  of  12,000  million  marks  (i.e. 
the  whole  of  the  German  contribution  plus  American  military  aid) ;  the 
second,  or  ‘slow’  plan,  envisaged  the  expenditure  of  9,200  million  marks 
on  German  units,  leaving  1,000  million  marks  for  occupation  costs.  Since 
the  allies  had  estimated  their  occupation  costs  for  the  year  at  6,800  million 
marks,  and  since  the  elimination  of  luxuries  was  expected  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  some  20  per  cent,  at  the  most,  and  since  the  British,  at  all 
events,  had  no  intention  of  paying  their  own  costs,  it  was  clear  that  agree¬ 
ment  would  not  be  easily  reached. 

At  the  end  of  April  German  indignation  was  increased  when  it  became 
known  that  the  occupation  costs  in  March  had  been  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  usual4  and  had  produced  an  unexpected  budget  deficit  of  about 
1,000  million  marks.  At  a  meeting  between  allied  officials  and  German 
financial  experts  on  25  April  the  former  claimed  that  this  increase  had 
been  caused  by  the  settlement  of  outstanding  bills  before  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  but  the  latter  attributed  it  to  a  spending  spree  before  the 
enforcement  of  economies.  In  a  speech  in  Diisseldorf  two  days  later 
Dr.  Schaffer  attacked  the  allied  expenditure,  said  that  he  would  on  no 
account  agree  to  any  arrangements  by  which  German  troops  would  be 
worse  equipped  than  those  of  other  members  of  the  European  army,  and 
asserted  that  Germany’s  contribution  must  be  used  for  German  units.5 
On  3  May  the  American  military  headquarters  in  Germany  announced 
that  ‘certain  support  activities  and  services  customarily  rendered  to 
occupying  forces  by  indigenous  economies’  would  be  discontinued,6  but 
the  British  authorities  believed  that  the  reductions  already  made  could 
not  be  exceeded  and  Sir  Ivone  Kirkpatrick  informed  his  American  and 

1  The  government  of  Lower  Saxony  announced  that  between  January  and  July  1951  it  had 
provided,  under  the  heading  of  occupation  costs,  44,233  women’s  nightdresses,  1 , 1 86  refrigerators, 
and  40  gramophones:  Le  Monde,  16-17  March  1952.  The  American  occupying  forces  were 
employing  24,000  domestic  servants  at  an  annual  cost  of  $40-50  million  and  spending  $13 
million  a  year  on  special  leave  trains:  New  York  Times,  4  May  1952.  In  the  British  zone  there 
was  a  special  ‘occupation’  rate  of  exchange  of  40  marks  to  the  £  sterling  instead  of  1 1-82. 

2  See  above,  p.  66. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  April  1952.  Both  plans  were  viewed  with  great  suspicion  by  the  allies. 

4  1,460  million  marks  instead  of  600—700  million  marks:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  April 
1952. 

5  Neue  Zeitung,  28  April  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  4  May  1952.  It  was  believed  that  the  High  Commissioner,  unable  to  con¬ 
vince  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  need  for  reductions,  had  appealed  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  that  this  announcement  was  the  result  of  intervention  by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense:  ibid. 
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French  colleagues  that,  if  the  Federal  government  failed  to  pay  an  adequate 
amount  towards  the  costs  of  the  occupation,  one  British  armoured  division 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn.1  The  British  contended  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  German  rearmament  the  Federal  government  would  need  only 
a  small  fraction  of  its  defence  contribution;  later,  when  the  need  increased, 
the  British  balance  of  payments  might  have  improved  sufficiently  to  allow 
Great  Britain  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  occupation  costs. 

When  at  this  time  the  Federal  government  appealed  to  the  U.S.A.  for 
heavy  arms  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  $5,000  million,  it  was  told  that 
only  S3>500  million  worth  of  arms  and  equipment  had  been  allocated  to 
all  the  North  Atlantic  allies  together,  that  the  amount  was  excessive,  that 
nothing  could  be  guaranteed  in  advance,  and  that  German  industry 
would  have  to  contribute  to  defence.2  This  rebuff  may  have  been  too 
much  for  Dr.  Schaffer,  for  on  8  May,  after  a  long  interview  with  the 
Chancellor,  he  threatened  to  resign  unless  the  allies  reduced  their  costs 
from  6,800  million  marks  to  4,600  million  marks.  Dr.  Schaffer  also 
demanded  that  payment  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  all  allied  expenditure 
over  and  above  the  normal  cost  of  stationing  troops  should  henceforth 
require  his  written  authorization.3  Dr.  Adenauer  and  the  High  Com¬ 
missioners  were  unable  to  reach  agreement4  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  way  to  make  9,000  and  6,800  add  up  to  10,200  endangered  for  a  while 
the  fruits  of  long  labours  in  Bonn  and  Paris.  Three  senior  officials  of  the 
State  Department  flew  to  Bonn  to  reconsider  both  the  allied  and  the 
German  arguments,  and  on  19  May  the  Federal  government,  with 
Dr.  Schaffer  still  in  office,  offered  to  divide  the  German  contribution 
about  equally  between  German  units  and  occupation  costs.5  Although  this 
arrangement,  which  would  still  have  meant  a  reduction  of  27  per  cent, 
for  Great  Britain,  was  judged  unacceptable,6  concessions  by  both  sides 
enabled  agreement  on  basic  principles  to  be  announced  on  22  May7  and 
to  be  translated  into  practical  detail  with  little  delay.  For  the  purposes  of 
computation  it  was  assumed  that  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the 
defence  treaty  would  come  into  force  on  1  October  1952.  This  gave  an 
initial  period  of  nine  months  until  the  end  of  NATO’s  financial  year  on 
30  June  1953.  Until  1  October  1952  the  Federal  Republic  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  (reduced)  occupation  costs;  for  six  months 
thereafter  551  million  marks  a  month  would  be  devoted  to  occupation 
costs  and  299  million  marks  a  month  to  defence;  and  for  the  remaining 
three  months  319  million  marks  and  531  million  marks  to  occupation 
costs  and  defence  respectively.  Nothing  was  said  about  occupation  costs 
after  30  June  1953,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  Federal  Republic  would 


1  Sunday  Times,  4  May  1952. 
4  The  Times,  14  May  1952. 

6  The  Times,  21  May  1952. 


2  Ibid. 


3  New  York  Times,  10  May  1952. 
5  Daily  Telegraph,  20  May  1952. 

7  Ibid.  23  May  1952. 
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continue  to  pay  a  share,  although  its  defence  contribution  would  thence¬ 
forward  be  determined  on  the  same  principles  as  the  contributions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  allies. 

At  last  everything  seemed  ready  for  signature.  The  Contractual  Agree¬ 
ments  were  to  be  signed  first  in  Bonn,  and  then  the  European  defence 
treaty  and  ancillary  agreements  in  Paris.  The  three  western  Foreign 
Ministers  had  arrived  in  Bonn  to  resolve  a  few  outstanding  minor  points 
in  the  Contractual  Agreements,  when  at  this  late  hour  a  new  obstacle 
presented  itself.  The  French  Cabinet,  disappointed  in  its  attempts  to 
obtain  American  and  British  guarantees  against  the  eventuality  of  German 
withdrawal  from  the  Defence  Community,  decided  on  the  night  of 
22-23  May,  when  M.  Schuman  was  already  on  his  way  to  Bonn,  to  attach 
conditions  to  the  signature  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the  defence 
treaty.1  French  apprehensiveness  had  been  intensified  by  the  relaxation 
of  controls  over  German  industry  and  by  the  reduction  in  occupation 
costs  (measures  which  threatened  the  sooner  to  put  the  German  economy 
ahead  of  the  French  economy),  and  at  the  same  time  French  grievances 
were  exacerbated  by  lack  of  American  support  in  North  Africa2  and  by 
the  fact  that,  when  the  Defence  Community  came  into  being,  French 
troops  in  Germany  would  lose  certain  rights  retained  by  American  and 
British  troops.  The  Cabinet  therefore,  harking  back  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  National  Assembly  in  February,3  decided  that  it  would  not 
sign  the  agreements  without  a  stronger  Anglo-American  guarantee  and 
would  not  present  them  to  the  National  Assembly  for  ratification,  unless 
France  obtained  larger  orders  for  off-shore  purchases  and  more  support 
for  its  efforts  in  Indo-China  and  its  policies  in  North  Africa.4 

This  decision,  transmitted  to  M.  Schuman  in  Bonn,  caused  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Eden  said  immediately  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  a  guarantee  directed  solely  against  Germany.5  The  French 
objections  were  discussed  between  the  three  western  Foreign  Ministers  on 
24  May,  between  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Dr.  Adenauer  on  25  May, 
and  by  telephone  between  M.  Schuman  and  the  French  Cabinet  on  both 
days.  The  French  requests  for  American  support  in  North  Africa  and  for 
assurances  that  the  Ruhr  would  not  produce  an  undue  share  of  arms  were 
judged  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  discussions.  On  the  question  of  the 
status  of  the  French  troops,  the  Federal  government  agreed  to  allow  the 
French  and  Belgian  forces  to  enjoy  the  same  status  as  the  American  and 
British  troops  until  June  1953. 6  The  problem  of  the  guarantee  proved 
more  difficult,  but  efforts  made  to  satisfy  the  French  Cabinet  by  rewording 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  24  May  1952. 

2  See  below,  p.  287.  3  See  ab0Ve,  p.  80. 

4  The  Times,  26  and  27  May  1952.  For  off-shore  purchases  see  above,  p.  47,  and  for  Indo- 
China  see  below,  pp.  409-31. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  26  May  1952.  6  Ibid. 
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the  declaration  of  intent  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  formal  Anglo- 
American  guarantee  finally  succeeded  on  the  afternoon  of  25  May,  when 
the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  regard  as  a  threat  to  their  own 
security  any  action,  from  whatever  quarter,  which  threatened  the  in¬ 
tegrity  or  unity  of  the  European  Defence  Community  and,  in  such  an 
event,  to  act  in  accordance  with  article  4  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.1 
This  article  merely  provided  that  in  the  event  of  any  action  constituting 
a  threat  to  security,  the  parties  would  consult  together,  a  proceeding 
which  was  virtually  certain,  guarantee  or  no  guarantee,  to  follow  German 
secession  from  the  European  Defence  Community,  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  U.S.A.  were  not  prepared  to  undertake  any  further  commitment, 
least  of  all  to  promise  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  reversion  to  the  Occupation 
Statute. 

The  flutter  caused  by  the  French  demand  for  guarantees  overshadowed 
the  issues  remaining  to  be  settled  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and  the  three 
Foreign  Ministers.  Chief  among  these  were  a  request  by  the  Chancellor 
that  certain  provisions  in  the  Contractual  Agreements,  notably  those 
dealing  with  war  criminals,  should  be  brought  into  operation  before 
ratification,2  and  a  request  by  the  Federal  Cabinet  that  the  Bindungs- 
klausel  should  be  reworded  yet  again.3  It  was  decided  on  25  May  that 
there  should  be  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Chancellor  and  the 
western  Powers  on  these  points.  No  part  of  the  agreements  would  enter 
into  force  before  ratification,  unless  ratification  were  delayed,  in  which 
case  the  four  Powers  would  take  counsel  together  on  which  parts  to  bring 
into  operation ;  Dr.  Adenauer  expressed  the  hope  that  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  provisions  dealing  with  war  criminals  would  not  be  too  long  delayed.4 
The  Bindungsklausel  was  reworded  so  that  in  its  final  form  it  contained 
an  undertaking  by  the  three  western  Powers  to  extend  to  a  government 
of  united  Germany  the  rights  given  to  the  Federal  Republic  under  the 
Contractual  Agreements  and  (so  far  as  in  them  lay)  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  Federal  Republic  under  the  European  defence  treaty,  provided 
that  the  new  German  government  accepted  the  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Republic  under  both  agreements.  Thus  a  government  of 
united  Germany  would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions;  the  three  Powers  would  be  bound  to  make  the  offer. 

Four  conventions,  three  subsidiary  agreements,  a  declaration,  and  over 
a  dozen  letters  were  signed  or  published  on  26  May.5  The  principal 

1  Ibid. 

2  This  suggestion,  made  by  Dr.  Adenauer  on  io  May,  was  favoured,  and  possibly  inspired, 
by  Washington.  It  was  opposed  by  Great  Britain  and  France:  Manchester  Guardian,  1 5  May  1952. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  g^eitung,  23  May  1952. 

4  The  Times,  26  May  1952. 

5  Great  Britain :  Foreign  Office :  Conventions  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  French  Republic  of  the  one  part  and  the 
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convention,  entitled  a  Convention  on  Relations  between  the  Three 
Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  revoked  the  Occupation 
Statute,  abolished  the  High  Commission,  and  provided  for  the  conduct 
of  relations  through  Ambassadors.1  But  relations  were  not  fully  restored 
to  normality,  for  owing  to  the  division  of  Germany,  the  failure  to  conclude 
a  peace  treaty,  the  conflict  between  east  and  west,  and  the  consequent 
retention  of  foreign  troops  in  western  Germany,  the  western  Powers  re¬ 
tained  their  existing  rights  in  relation  to  the  stationing  and  protection  of 
troops  in  Germany,  to  Berlin,  and  to  Germany  as  a  whole.  The  Federal 
Republic  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  these  rights,  and  the  western  Powers 
agreed  to  consult  the  Federal  government  over  their  exercise.  The  most 
important  of  the  reserved  rights  was  the  right  to  proclaim  a  state  of 
emergency  in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  it  or  on  Berlin,  subversion  of  the  liberal  democratic  basic 
order,  a  serious  disturbance  of  public  order,  or  a  grave  threat  of  any  of 
these  events,  provided  that  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  European 
Defence  Community  were  unable  to  deal  with  the  situation.  If  the  state 
of  emergency  continued  for  more  than  thirty  days  after  a  request  by  the 
Federal  Republic  for  its  termination,  the  latter  might  ask  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  to  consider  whether  it  should  be  ended  and  the  western 
Powers  would  be  bound  to  give  effect  to  an  affirmative  recommendation 
by  the  Council.  All  four  parties  stated  that  a  fresh  negotiated  peace 
settlement  for  the  whole  of  Germany  was  an  essential  aim  of  their  common 
policy  and  that  the  final  determination  of  Germany’s  frontiers  must  await 
that  event.  Provision  was  made  for  a  review  of  the  convention’s  terms,  if 
any  one  party  so  desired,  on  the  unification  of  Germany  or  on  the  creation 
of  a  European  federation,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  any  other  event  which 
was  recognized  by  all  the  signatories  as  being  of  a  similarly  fundamental 
character. 

In  the  first  of  two  documents  annexed  to  the  principal  convention  the 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  the  other  part  with  accompanying  instruments,  Bonn,  27th  May,  1952 
(Gmd.  8571)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952).  See  also  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum 
on  Relations  between  the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ,  26th  May,  1952  (Cmd.  8563) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  which  gives  the  text  of  the  Convention  on  Relations  and  an  explana¬ 
tory  list  of  the  other  agreements;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  June  1952,  pp.  888-95;  and  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  pp.  105—13.  The  Federal  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Lehr,  proposed 
that  schools  throughout  the  country  should  celebrate  the  day  and  put  out  flags,  but  the  governments 
of  the  Lander  rejected  his  suggestions  on  the  grounds  that  the  public  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
contents  of  the  agreements.  The  Social  Democrat  Party  boycotted  the  ceremony,  and  its  press 
service  commented,  under  headlines  proclaiming  ‘a  black  day  for  Germany’,  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  complicated  German  reunification,  brought  new  dangers,  failed  to  increase  the  Federal 
government  s  freedom  of  action,  and — by  authorizing  the  western  Powers  to  proclaim  a  state  of 
emergency  throughout  the  country — represented  an  appreciable  deterioration  in  the  situation; 
Germany  would  now  remain  dependent  on  the  western  Powers,  on  whose  decisions  it  could  not 
hope  to  have  much  influence:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  27  May  1952. 

1  Cmd.  8571,  pp.  4-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  105. 
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Federal  Republic  specified  the  aid  which,  in  accordance  with  the  principal 
convention,  it  undertook  to  give  to  Berlin,1  and  in  a  letter  from  the  High 
Commissioners  to  the  Chancellor,  the  western  Powers  promised  to  facilitate 
western  Germany’s  aid  to  Berlin,  to  permit  the  representation  of  Berlin 
outside  the  city,  to  look  with  favour  on  the  adoption  of  similar  policies  and 
laws  in  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic.2  The  second  document  annexed 
to  the  convention  expanded  a  clause  in  the  convention  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  endowed  with  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  all  disputes  arising  between  the  three  Powers  and  the  Federal 
Republic  out  of  the  principal  or  related  conventions :  the  tribunal,  whose 
decisions  would  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  and  would  admit  of  no 
appeal,  would  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Federal  Republic, 
three  members  appointed  by  the  three  Powers,  and  three  neutral  members.3 

The  three  related  conventions  concerned,  first,  the  settlement  of  matters 
arising  out  of  the  war  and  occupation,  including  the  validity  of  allied 
legislation,  the  custody  of  war  criminals  and  review  of  their  sentences,  and 
the  decartelization  and  deconcentration  of  industry;4  secondly,  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  foreign  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic;5  and  thirdly, 
financial  arrangements  affecting  those  foreign  forces,  including  the  Federal 
Republic’s  undertaking  to  contribute  to  western  defence  through  the 
European  Defence  Community  at  the  rate  of  850  million  marks  a  month 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  until  30  June  1953 
and  thereafter  at  a  rate  to  be  calculated  by  the  principles  and  procedures 
used  in  fixing  the  contributions  of  other  countries  to  western  defence.6 

Further  points  were  settled  in  exchanges  of  letters.  The  High  Com¬ 
missioners  required  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that  certain  specified  allied 
laws  should  not  be  abrogated.  The  High  Commissioners  confirmed  a 
declaration  by  the  Chancellor  that  references  to  the  Saar  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  constituting  recognition  of  its  existing  status  by  the  Federal 
Republic.  Other  letters  dealt  with  taxes  on  successor  organizations  set 
up  to  represent  claimants  for  internal  restitution,  the  continuing  validity 
of  specified  agreements  concluded  by  the  occupying  authorities,  the  effect 
of  the  exercise  by  the  three  Powers  of  their  reserved  rights,  radio  fre¬ 
quencies,  the  settlement  of  private  pre-war  obligations,  and  the  putting 
into  force  of  parts  of  the  conventions  in  the  event  of  delay  in  the  ratification 
of  the  European  defence  treaty.7 


Ibid.  pp.  141-2. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  9-16. 
Ibid.  pp.  20-58. 


1  Cmd.  8571,  p.  9. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  77-135- 

6  Ibid.  pp.  60-74;  A  separate  agreement  was  signed  on  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  forces: 
Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  French  Republic  of  the  one  part  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  the  other  part  on  the  Tax  Treatment  of  the  Forces  and  their  Members,  Bonn, 
26th  May,  1952  (Cmd.  8569)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952).  This  was  amended  by  a  protocol 
signed  on  26  July:  Cmd.  8657. 

7  Cmd.  8571,  pp.  1  4i-75- 
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By  their  declaration  on  Berlin,  issued  on  the  same  day,  the  three  allied 
commanders  in  that  city  announced  the  supersession  of  the  statement  of 
principles  made  on  14  May  1949  for  the  regulation,  after  the  blockade,  of 
their  relations  with  Berlin.1  They  declared  their  intention  of  granting 
to  the  municipal  authorities  the  maximum  liberty  compatible  with  the 
situation  but  retained  their  right  to  take  measures  needed  to  fulfil  their 
international  obligations,  ensure  public  order,  and  maintain  the  status 
and  security  of  Berlin  and  its  economy,  trade  and  communications.  (This 
declaration  was  reinforced  by  visits  to  Berlin  by  Mr.  Eden  two  days  later2 
and  by  Mr.  Acheson  a  month  later.) 

On  27  May,  the  day  after  the  signing  and  publication  of  this  complex 
of  documents,  a  further  set  of  agreements  was  formally  concluded  in 
Paris.  These  were  the  European  defence  treaty  with  one  secret3  and  eight 
published  protocols,  two  reciprocal  guarantees  given  by  the  Defence 
Community  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  a  treaty  of  guarantee  be¬ 
tween  the  Defence  Community  and  Great  Britain,  a  three-Power  declara¬ 
tion  and  an  agreement  on  the  production  of  arms  in  Germany.4 

The  substance  of  the  defence  treaty  had  not  been  changed  after  the 
Lisbon  conference.  Agreement  had  subsequently  been  reached  on  a 
number  of  points5  and  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers6  in  Paris  on  19  May 
disposed  of  the  remainder.  A  solution  was  found  to  the  problem  of 
languages.7  The  French  conceded  a  German  request  that  a  simple 
majority  should  suffice  for  a  request  for  a  joint  meeting  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.8  M.  Schuman  and  Professor  Hallstein  agreed  that  a 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum  on  the  Principles  Governing  the  Relationship  between 
the  Allied  Kommandatura  and  Greater  Berlin,  26th  May,  igj2  (Cmd.  8564)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952) ; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  1 13. 

2  For  Mr.  Eden’s  visit  and  for  the  text  of  his  speech  to  the  Berlin  City  Council  see  Control 
Council  for  Germany  (British  Element) :  Background  Letter,  January-December  1952,  pp.  14-15. 

3  The  Times,  28  May  1952. 

4  France:  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangcres :  La  Documentation  Franchise:  Traite  instituant 
la  Communaute  europe'enne  de  defense  et  Documents  annexes  (Paris,  August  1952).  For  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  1 16. 

5  Among  others  that  the  whole  of  the  German  defence  contribution  would  be  paid  to  the 
Defence  Community,  which  would  pay  an  (undetermined)  part  of  it  to  the  occupying  Powers 
(but  would  not  be  liable  for  any  German  deficiency) ;  that  all  six  states  would  have  compulsory 
military  service  of  the  same  (undetermined)  duration,  although  there  might  be  variations  during 
a  first  transitional  period:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  hfeitung,  27  May  1952. 

6  Western  Germany  and  Italy  were  represented  by  Professor  Hallstein  and  by  Signor  Taviani, 
the  Italian  Under-Secretary. 

7  Each  member  would  use  its  own  language,  but  the  study  of  the  other  languages  would  be  pro¬ 
moted.  When  necessary,  an  auxiliary  language  might  be  taught  in  military  schools.  For  various 
purposes  there  would  be  a  ‘language  of  reference’,  which  would  prevail  in  cases  of  disagreement 
over  interpretation.  In  any  unit,  group  or  larger  formation  the  language  of  reference  would  be 
that  of  the  commander,  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  it  would  be  French.  Communications  to 
a  lower  formation  would  be  made  in  that  formation’s  language  and  also  as  a  general  rule  in  the 
language  of  reference;  communications  to  a  higher  formation  would  be  made  in  the  language  of 
the  sender.  English  would  be  used  for  passwords  and  codewords:  The  Times,  21  May  1952. 

8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  May  1952. 
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government  of  united  Germany  would  be  considered  the  automatic,  legal 
successor  of  the  Federal  government,  but  that  in  the  changed  situation  the 
treaty  would  need  to  be  revised.1  The  limits  within  which  the  European 
defence  forces  might  be  used  were  to  be  those  defined  in  article  6  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (i.e.  limits  extending  beyond  the  territories  of  the 
six  countries) .  The  voting  strength  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  was  set  at 
three  votes  each  for  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  two  each  for  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  and  one  for  Luxembourg,  until  final  agreement  was 
reached  on  each  country’s  contribution  in  men  and  money,  when  the 
votes  would  be  revalued  in  proportion.2  The  minimum  period  for  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  was  set  at  eighteen  months  for  a  transitional  period 
of  unspecified  length  during  which  all  parties  would  work  towards  uni¬ 
formity.3 

The  defence  treaty,  which  was  to  endure  for  50  years — with  a  proviso 
for  joint  review  in  the  event  of  the  disappearance  or  essential  modification 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  before  the  establishment  of 
a  European  federation  or  confederation4 — declared  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  to  be  a  community  of  supranational  character  with  common 
institutions,  forces  and  budget.  It  prohibited  the  maintenance  of  national 
armed  forces  except  such  as  were  required  for  overseas  defence,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  international  missions  (e.g.  in  Berlin,  Austria  and  Korea), 
for  the  protection  of  heads  of  state,  and  for  police.  It  designated  the  com¬ 
munity’s  institutions,  defined  their  competence,  and  made  provision  for 
the  common  budget  and  common  armaments  programme.  Any  European 
country  might  adhere  to  the  treaty,  if  its  application  to  do  so  were  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

There  were  two  military  protocols  to  the  treaty.  The  one  was  secret 
and  the  other  gave  details  of  the  sizes  of  basic  national  units,  the  structure 

1  The  Times,  21  May  1952. 

2  Ibid.  22  May  1952. 

3  Ibid.  24  May  1952.  Belgium  (like  Great  Britain)  enforced  two  years  national  service, 
whereas  the  Netherlands  required  only  20  months  and  France  and  Italy  18  months.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  two-year  period  in  Belgium  on  28  March  1951  had  been  opposed  by  the  Socialist 
Party,  and  in  1952  Belgium  proposed  that,  upon  the  signing  of  the  European  defence  treaty,  the 
Belgian  period  of  service  should  be  reduced  to  18  months  to  conform  to  the  French  and  Italian 
periods:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  April  1952.  During  July  and  August  there  were  strikes, 
demonstrations  and  disorders  in  the  army,  culminating  in  a  one-day  general  strike  on  9  August : 
The  Times,  28  and  31  July  and  1,  4,  5  and  1 1  August  1952.  A  conference  in  Paris  on  12  August 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  a  uniform  period  of  service  despite  General  Ridgway’s  reiteration  of 
earlier  arguments  by  General  Eisenhower  in  favour  of  two  years  military  service  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned:  ibid.  13  August  1952,  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  April  1952.  On  13 
August  the  Belgian  government  decided  not  to  revoke  the  legislation  of  March  1951  but  in 
practice  to  release  men  from  service  after  20  months:  The  Times,  14  August  1952. 

4  France  wanted  the  treaty  to  last  for  50  years  but  the  Benelux  countries  had  been  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  beyond  1969,  whereafter  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  might  give 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  that  Treaty.  The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  to  which  the 
Defence  Community  was  also  linked,  had  a  life  of  50  years. 
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of  command,  recruiting,  training  and  languages.1  The  documents  pub¬ 
lished  did  not  say  anything  about  the  number  of  these  basic  units  or 
divisions,  but  a  strength  of  43  divisions,  quoted  earlier  in  the  year,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  given  as  the  target  for  the  European  army  by  the  end  of 
1 954. 2  A  financial  protocol  elaborated  provisions  on  budgeting,  foreign 
aid,  accounting  and  auditing,  and  obliged  the  Defence  Commission  to 
spend  on  each  country  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  its  contribu¬ 
tion  and  not  to  spend  in  that  country’s  currency  area  a  sum  greater  than 
1 15  per  cent,  of  its  contribution.3  A  protocol  on  relations  between  the 
Defence  Community  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
entitled  any  member  of  either  organization  to  call  for  a  joint  meeting  in 
the  event  of  a  threat  to  its  territorial  integrity,  political  independence  or 
security,  or  a  threat  to  the  existence  or  unity  of  either  organization.4 
Further  protocols  dealt  with  commercial  and  fiscal  matters,  the  status  of 
the  Defence  Community’s  forces  in  the  Community’s  area,  and  the  special 
case  of  Luxembourg,  which  was  too  small  to  supply  a  single  basic  unit  of 
the  prescribed  size. 

The  Defence  Community  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council  exchanged 
similar,  though  not  identical,  promises  of  military  assistance  in  the  event 
of  attacks  upon  the  territory  or  forces  of  their  members.5  Great  Britain  and 
the  Defence  Community  also  engaged  themselves  by  treaty  to  come  to  one 
another’s  assistance,  these  undertakings  being  limited  to  the  period  of 

1  The  strengths  of  basic  units  were : 


In  peace  In  war 


Infantry 

Armoured 

Mechanized 

Air 


13,000  15,600 

12,700  14,600 

12,700  14,700 

1,300  2,000 


In  aircraft  strengths  were:  tactical  fighters  75,  general  fighters  36,  reconnaissance  54,  light 
bombers  and  transport  48 :  Traite  instituant  la  Communaute  europeeme  de  defense  et  Documents  annexes, 
PP-  30-37- 

The  German  Defence  Commissioner,  Dr.  Blank,  expected  rearmament  to  begin  in  January 
*953  anf-l  training  on  a  large  scale  a  year  later.  He  put  the  German  contribution  in  manpower  at 
500,000  men:  Daily  Telegraph,  14  June  1952.  See  also  Terence  Prittie:  ‘The  Germans  and  the 
European  army’,  The  Listener,  31  July  1952,  pp.  167-8,  for  an  estimate  of  430,000,  of  which  the 
German  air  and  coastal  defence  forces  would  take  85,000  and  15,000  respectively.  Dr.  Blank  said 
in  November  that  some  70,000  regulars  would  be  needed  and  22,000  officers  (including  40 
generals) ;  great  care  would  be  taken  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  officers :  Manchester 
Guardian,  3  November  1952;  The  Times,  6  November  1952:  Neue  £ iircher  Zeitung,  10  November 
1952. 

2  See  above,  p.  69,  and  Le  Figaro,  28  May  1 952 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  and  29  May  1952. 

3  Traite  instituant  la  Communaute  europeeme  de  defense  et  Documents  annexes,  pp.  44-48. 

4  Ibid.  p.  52;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  163. 

5  Traite  instituant  la  Communaute  europeeme  de  defense  et  Documents  annexes,  pp.  53  and  70;  Great 
Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum  regarding  Western  support  for  the  European  Defence  Community 
{with  Annexes),  27th  May,  igg2  (Cmd.  8562)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  9  June  1952,  pp.  896-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  164. 
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British  membership  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.1  The  American  and 
British  governments  further  declared  their  abiding  interest  in  the  strength 
and  integrity  of  the  Defence  Community  and  stated  that  they  would 
regard  as  a  threat  to  their  own  security  any  threat  from  any  quarter  to  the 
Community’s  integrity  or  unity  and  would  thereupon  act  in  accordance 
with  article  4  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  They  also  repeated  their 
resolve  to  keep  such  troops  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Germany  as 
they  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  to  defend  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
their  interest  in  the  Defence  Community  and  their  special  responsibilities 
in  Germany,  and  they  declared  that  the  security  and  welfare  of  Berlin, 
and  their  position  in  Berlin,  were  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
that  therefore  they  would  keep  troops  there  as  long  as  their  responsibilities 
so  required.2 

Finally,  in  letters  exchanged  between  the  Federal  Republic,  the  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  defence  treaty  and  the  American  and  British  governments, 
it  was  agreed  that,  Germany  being  a  strategically  exposed  area,  certain 
weapons  should  not  be  produced  there  except  by  decision  of  the  Defence 
Community,  nor  should  research  into  such  weapons  be  conducted  there. 
The  Federal  government  undertook  to  assure  control  over  all  aspects  of 
atomic  energy.3  The  three  Powers  announced  that,  on  the  defence  treaty 
coming  into  force,  controls  over  German  industry  and  the  Military 
Security  Board  would  be  abolished. 


4.  After  signature 

The  agreements  signed  in  May  were  still  unratified  at  the  end  of  the 
year  except  by  the  American  Senate.  During  these  seven  months  neither 
Dr.  Adenauer  nor  M.  Schuman  was  able  to  outmanoeuvre  his  domestic 
opponents,  while  the  other  four  partners  in  the  nascent  community  waited 
upon  events  in  Germany  and  France.  Further  notes  between  Moscow  and 
the  principal  western  capitals  kept  alive  the  possibility  of  a  four-Power 
conference  on  Germany  and  fresh  approaches  were  made  to  Bonn  from 
eastern  Germany. 

The  third  Russian  note  was  delivered  on  24  May,4  by  which  date 


1  Traite  instituant  la  Communaute  europeenne  de  defense  et  Documents  annexes,  pp.  67  69;  Cmd.  8562; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  167. 

2  Cmd.  8562;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  June  1952,  p.  897;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  169. 

3  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Control  of  Armaments  Production  under 
the  European  Defence  Community  Treaty,  27th  May,  1952  (Cmd.  8570)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952); 
Traite  instituant  la  Communaute  europeenne  de  defense  et  Documents  annexes,  pp.  73_77- 

4  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  about  the  future  of  Germany,  24th  May,  1952/10  July  1952 
(Cmd.  8610)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952) ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  July  1952,  pp.  93-96; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  100. 
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Russian  hopes  of  preventing  the  signing  of  the  Contractual  Agreements 
and  the  European  defence  treaty  must  have  died.  There  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  the  possibility  of  obstructing  ratification  and  of  animating  differences 
between  the  western  Powers.  On  1 1  June  a  statement  issued  in  Paris  after 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  declared  that  the  French  government  was  in 
favour  of  quadripartite  discussions,  limited  to  specific  questions  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  unification.1  This  attitude  was  believed  to  have 
British  sympathy,  but  in  Washington  and  Bonn  a  four-Power  conference 
was  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time,  calculated  only  to  delay  ratification. 
Washington,  moreover,  was  understandably  anxious  to  avoid  any  action 
which  might  bring  upon  the  administration  a  charge  of  appeasement  at  a 
moment  when  the  nominating  conventions  were  about  to  give  the  signal 
to  join  battle  for  the  Presidency.  The  French  statement  of  1 1  June  was 
followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  semi-official  explanation  to  the  effect  that 
the  French  government  had  in  mind  a  conference  at  a  level  below  that  of 
Foreign  Ministers  and  confined  to  questions  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
an  investigating  commission  and  the  status  of  a  government  of  Germany.2 
This  move,  which  may  have  been  intended  to  smooth  the  path  of  French 
ratification  by  a  practical  attempt  to  call  the  Russian  hand,  gave  point  to 
current  rumours  of  disagreement  between  Washington  on  the  one  hand 
and  Fondon  and  Paris  on  the  other  concerning  the  nature  of  the  western 
replies  to  the  latest  Russian  note.  After  Mr.  Acheson  had  seen  the  French 
and  British  Ambassadors  on  12  June,  the  State  Department  issued  a  denial 
of  any  basic  disagreement  between  the  allies,3  but  rumours  gained 
strength  from  the  long  delay  in  presenting  the  western  reply.  Whatever 
the  extent  of  the  supposed  disagreements,  there  was  also  an  independent 
delaying  factor,  for  Washington,  Fondon  and  Paris  were  not  the  only 
places  where  the  western  reply  was  scanned  and  criticized,  and  after 
agreement  had  been  reached  in  Fondon  by  the  three  western  Foreign 
Ministers  on  27  June,4  Dr.  Adenauer  complained  to  the  High  Com¬ 
missioners  that  the  draft  did  not  adequately  secure  certain  essential 
electoral  freedoms  or  the  freedom  of  action  of  an  emergent  German 
government.  By  delaying  the  dispatch  of  the  western  reply  Dr.  Adenauer 
added  to  his  prestige  at  home  and  ensured  that  the  note  would  not  be 
published  before  the  forthcoming  debate  on  ratification  in  the  Bundestag.5 

The  third  western  note,  dated  10  July,6  concentrated  on  the  imme¬ 
diately  practical  problem  of  the  procedure  for  creating,  by  means  of  free 

1  Le  Populaire,  12  June  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  174. 

2  The  Times,  13  June  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  June  1952,  but  see  Manchester  Guardian,  13  June  1952,  for  a  different  view. 

4  New  York  Times,  28  June  1952,  f°r  the  Ministers’  communique. 

s  Ibid.  7  July  1952. 

6  Cmd.  8610;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  July  1952,  pp.  92-93;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
J952>  P-  175- 
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elections,  a  German  government  with  which  a  peace  treaty  might  be 
made.  It  insisted  that  Germany  must  participate  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  and  must,  therefore,  first  be  brought  into  existence  by  means  of  free 
elections,  which  must  themselves  be  preceded  by  an  investigation  of  the 
existing  conditions.  The  note  asked  whether  the  commission  proposed  by 
Moscow  was  to  consist  of  neutrals  or  of  the  occupiers;  if  the  latter,  it  was 
rejected  as  not  impartial.  The  note  repeated  the  proposal,  to  which  no 
reply  had  been  received,  for  a  quadripartite  meeting  upon  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  investigating  commission.  It  then  proposed  an  early  meeting 
to  discuss  the  selection,  functions  and  authority  of  an  investigating  com¬ 
mission  upon  the  understanding  that  all  four  Powers  were  in  favour  of  free 
elections  as  defined  in  the  present  note  and  in  favour  of  the  participation 
of  a  free  German  government  in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty. 

These  proposals  were  described  by  Moscow,  in  a  note  of  23  August,1 
as  an  insult  to  the  German  people,  for  whom  elections  were  being  prepared 
as  if  they  were  a  backward  people.  Moscow  nevertheless  expressed  its 
willingness  to  come  to  a  conference  provided  the  agenda  were  enlarged, 
and  proposed  a  meeting  by  October  at  the  latest  to  discuss  a  peace  treaty 
(in  the  first  place),  the  formation  of  a  German  government,  the  holding  of 
elections,  and  a  commission  to  verify  the  existence  of  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Russian  note  suggested  that  representatives  of  the  eastern  and 
western  German  governments  should  be  invited  to  attend.  It  attacked  the 
Contractual  Agreements  and  the  European  defence  treaty  and  insisted 
that  Germany  could  not  be  allowed  to  become  attached  to  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  The  eastern  German  government  issued  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  Russian  note2  (the  Federal  Cabinet  issued  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  western  contention  that  unification  must  be  preceded  by 
free  elections),3  and  on  5  September  the  Volkskammer,  following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  note,  selected  five  of  its  members  to  make  an  approach  to 
the  Bundestag  for  preliminary  conversations.4  Herr  Dieckmann  notified 
Dr.  Ehlers  of  this  move  and  asked  him  to  appoint  a  rendezvous.5 
Dr.  Ehlers,  after  consulting  Dr.  Carlo  Schmid  and  Dr.  Hermann  Schafer6 
(as  vice-Presidents  of  the  Bundestag),  agreed  to  receive  the  eastern  deputa¬ 
tion  and  to  accept  a  letter  from  them,7  but  Dr.  Schmid  and  Dr.  Schafer 
then  refused  to  attend  the  proceedings  and  Dr.  Adenauer  asked  Dr.  Ehlers 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  about  the  future  of  Germany,  23rd  August,  1352123rd  September, 
1352  (Cmd.  8663)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  October  1952, 
pp.  518-21 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  186. 

2  White  Book  on  the  Bonn  War  Treaty,  pp.  217-20;  Soviet  News,  28  August  1952. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  4  September  1952. 

4  White  Book  on  the  Bonn  War  Treaty,  pp.  223-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  192. 

5  Neues  Deutschland,  11  September  1952  (text). 

6  To  be  distinguished  from  Dr.  Schaffer,  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  12  September  1952  (text);  Manchester  Guardian,  12  September  1952. 
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to  reconsider  his  decision.1  Dr.  Ehlers  declined  to  go  back  on  his  engage¬ 
ment,  but  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  on  any  negotia¬ 
tion2  and  changed  the  date  to  19  September.  On  that  day  the  five 
easterners  received  a  rather  chilly  reception  from  Dr.  Ehlers  and  a  rather 
hot  one  from  the  populace,3  delivered  their  letter  and  made  a  statement.4 
Although  this  embassy  was  not  fruitful,  two  members  of  the  Volkskammer 
went  to  Bonn  a  month  later  and  left  a  letter  for  Dr.  Ehlers,  containing  an 
invitation  to  the  Bundestag  to  depute  members  for  a  meeting  on  13 
November  to  give  western  German  views  on  eastern  plans  for  unification, 
and  a  request  to  the  Bundestag  to  allow  members  of  the  Volkskammer 
to  attend  and  speak  in  a  debate  in  the  Bundestag  on  the  eastern  plan.5 
Herr  Hans  Luthard,  vice-President  of  the  east  German  Landerkammer 
sent  a  similar  letter  to  Dr.  Reinhold  Maier,  President  of  the  Bundesrat. 
Dr.  Maier  told  a  press  conference  on  1 1  November  that  he  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  the  matter.6 

By  this  time  it  had  become  clear  that  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
principal  Powers  had  come  to  an  end.  To  the  Russian  note  of  23  August 
the  western  Powers  had  replied  on  23  September  by  restating  their  case, 
rebutting  Russian  accusations  and  pointing  out  inconsistencies  in  the 
Russian  notes,7  but  to  this  note  no  Russian  reply  was  returned  and 
October,  the  month  specified  by  Moscow  as  the  latest  for  holding  a  con¬ 
ference,  passed  without  further  Russian  comment.  Moscow  may  have 
concluded  that  the  ratification  of  the  agreements  signed  in  May  would 
be  long  delayed  even  if  no  conference  assembled. 

The  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  alone  took  prompt  action  on  the  agree¬ 
ments.  On  2  June  President  Truman  asked  the  Senate  to  give  early  and 
favourable  consideration  to  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the  protocol 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.8  Mr.  Acheson  assured  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
that  no  secret  commitments  had  been  undertaken9  and  appealed  to  the 
Senate  to  give  the  agreements  bi-partisan  approval,  in  order  to  allay 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  17  September  1952.  Signor  De  Gasperi  was  expected  in  Bonn  at  the 
same  time  and  the  coincidence  of  the  two  visits  seemed  to  the  Chancellor  unfortunate. 

2  The  Times,  18  September  1952. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  22  September  1952. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  21  September  1952  (text).  For  statements  made  by  the  eastern  delegates 
to  the  press  on  their  return  see  ibid.  22  September  1952. 

5  Ibid.  2  November  1952  (text). 

6  JVeue  Zeitung,  12  November  1952. 

7  Cmd.  8663;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  October  1952,  pp.  517-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  195.  For  exchanges  concerning  Russian  obstructiveness  in  and  around  Berlin  see 
Control  Commission  for  Germany  (British  Element) :  Background  Letter,  January-December 
!952j  PP-  66-69  and  89  (texts);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  September  1952,  pp.  311-20 
(texts) . 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  June  1952,  pp.  947-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  170. 

9  The  Times,  3  June  1952. 
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European  nervousness.1  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
gave  its  approval  on  23  and  24  June,2  and  the  Senate  ratified  the  Con¬ 
tractual  Agreements  and  the  protocol  on  1  July  by  77  votes  to  5  and 
72  votes  to  5  respectively.3 

In  Great  Britain,  where,  strictly  speaking,  treaties  required  no  parliamen¬ 
tary  ratification,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
3 1  July-4  Some  Labour  members  had  always  had  serious  misgivings  about 
German  rearmament  and  had  begun  to  express  them  more  openly  and 
more  strongly  since  the  party  had  found  itself  in  opposition  and  the 
European  defence  treaty  had  matured.5  Mr.  Dalton  and  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  party  conferred  with  French  socialists  in  Paris  on  22  and  23 
March  and  with  French  and  German  socialists  in  Bonn  on  27  April.  All 
agreed  that  the  Russian  proposals  for  a  four-Power  conference  ought  to  be 
given  more  serious  consideration  and  that  German  rearmament  should 
take  a  different  form  from  that  contemplated.6  On  30  April  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  passed  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  convene  a  four-Power  con¬ 
ference  on  German  elections  and  declaring  that  elections  in  western 
Germany  should  precede  German  ratification  of  the  treaties.7  Mr.  Attlee, 
whose  administration  had  initiated  the  policy  pursued  by  his  Conservative 
successors,  was  faced  with  the  difficult  tasks  of  keeping  his  own  party 
united,  remaining  true  in  opposition  to  views  expressed  when  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  avoiding  creating  in  Moscow  and  other  capitals 
the  impression  that  Great  Britain  was  seriously  divided  on  a  cardinal 
foreign  issue.8  In  the  debate  on  31  July  the  Opposition  countered  the 
government’s  motion  approving  the  Contractual  Agreements9  by  moving 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 1  June  1952 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  June  1952,  pp.  971-3. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  and  25  June  1952.  For  the  full  text  of  the  hearings  see  U.S.A.:  Senate: 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  82nd  Congress,  2d  Session,  on 
Executive  Q,  and  R,  a  Convention  on  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  a  Protocol  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  related  documents,  June  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  and  17,  1332  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1952). 

3  Congressional  Record,  1  July  1952,  p.  8703.  Ratification  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  was 
qualified  by  an  ‘interpretation’,  which  stated  that  Congressional  approval  was  required  for  the 
military  implementation  of  all  parts  of  the  agreements  save  the  powers  retained  by  article 
2  (1) :  ibid.  p.  8696.  The  President  ratified  the  agreements  on  2  August:  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  11  August  1952,  p.  220. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  504,  coll.  1699-840.  See  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  Eden  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  10  June:  ibid.  vol.  502,  coll.  32-41. 

5  See  a  speech  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton  on  16  March:  Manchester  Guardian,  17  March  1952. 

6  Ibid.  24  March  1952;  New  York  Times,  28  April  1952. 

7  The  Times,  1  May  1952.  For  similar  statements  of  policy  by  the  Labour  Party  and  by  the 
parliamentary  Labour  Party  see  New  York  Times,  13  June  1952,  and  The  Times,  17  July  1952 
respectively.  See  also  Manchester  Guardian,  28  and  29  May  1952,  for  a  motion  submitted  by 
Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  and  others  on  27  May. 

8  Compare  speeches  by  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevan  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  14  May 
1952:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  500,  coll.  1473-80  and  1511-20  respectively. 

9  Ibid.  vol.  504,  col.  1699;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  178. 
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an  amendment1  which,  while  accepting  the  principle  of  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  opposed  ratification  of  the  agreements  as  especially  inopportune 
while  attempts  were  being  made  to  discuss  the  German  question  with 
Moscow  and  reaffirmed  the  conditions  formulated  by  Mr.  Attlee  in 
February  1 95 1 . 2  Mr.  Eden  argued  that  the  government  had  in  no  way 
diverged  from  the  policy  of  the  Labour  government  and  appealed  to 
Labour  leaders  not  to  force  a  division,  which  would  create  an  unfavour¬ 
able  impression  abroad,3 4  but  a  section  of  the  Labour  Party  insisted  on 
1  August  on  a  division  both  on  the  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by 
294  votes  to  260,  and  on  the  government’s  motion,  which  was  approved  by 
293  votes  to  253d 

In  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain,  therefore,  all  that  needed  to  be  done 
was  assured  by  the  beginning  of  August.  In  the  six  European  continental 
states  matters  were  otherwise.  Neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Belgian  consti¬ 
tution  provided  for  the  surrender  of  national  sovereignty  to  a  supra¬ 
national  organization,  the  military  provisions  of  the  defence  treaty  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  the  smaller  states  were  apprehensive 
of  mounting  financial  burdens  which  might  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
others.  The  more  recent  French,  western  German  and  Italian  constitu¬ 
tions  contained  provisions  for  the  cession  of  national  sovereignty,5  but 
nevertheless  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  defence  treaty  was  seriously 
questioned  in  France  and  in  Germany  and  did  not  escape  Italian  critics. 
Yet  constitutional  obstacles  could  have  been  overcome  without  much 
difficulty  if  they  had  stood  alone,  but  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
fears  persisted  lest  these  countries  should  constantly  be  outvoted  by  the 
three  larger  Powers;  lest  their  ties  with  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and 
with  Great  Britain  should  be  weakened;  and  lest  Germany  should  dominate 
the  Defence  Community  as  it  could  never  hope  to  dominate  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  a  European  alliance  including  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.6  Nor  had  either  country’s 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  504,  col.  1725;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  186. 

2  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  February  1951 :  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484, 
coll.  63-67;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  103-6.  The  conditions  were  four:  that  the  re¬ 
armament  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies  have  priority;  that  the  forces  of  democratic  states  be  built 
up  before  those  of  Germany;  that  German  units  be  so  integrated  with  others  as  to  make  their 
re-emergence  as  a  military  menace  impossible;  and  that  the  Germans  themselves  agree. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  504,  coll.  1699-725;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  178. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  504,  coll.  1869-960.  The  agreements  were  debated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  31  July,  and  an  Opposition  amendment  defeated  by  74-32:  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol. 
178,  coll.  511-610.  See  also  speeches  on  6  November  by  Lords  Norwich  and  Reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords:  ibid.  vol.  179,  coll.  104-9  and  142-54  respectively. 

5  See  the  preamble  to  the  French  constitution  of  1946,  article  24  of  the  German  Basic  Law  of 
r949>  and  article  11  of  the  Italian  constitution  of  1948:  Amos  J.  Peaslee:  Constitutions  of  Nations 
(Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Rumford  Press,  1950),  vol.  ii,  pp.  8  and  280,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  603. 

See  a  speech  by  the  President  of  the  Belgian  Senate,  M.  Paul  Struye,  claiming  that  the  defence 
treaty  would  tie  Belgium  irrevocably  to  a  country  with  territorial  aspirations,  and  that  in  case  of 
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practical  doubts  about  a  European  army  been  completely  satisfied,  and 
Belgium,  which  alone  had  experience  of  the  complications  of  a  bilingual 
army,  retained  special  misgivings  about  a  multilingual  one.  In  the 
Netherlands  there  were  many  who  would  have  preferred  economic  union 
to  precede  military  union,  for  the  Netherlands  had  relatively  cheap  goods 
for  export  to  its  neighbours.  But  both  countries  had  abandoned  policies 
of  neutrality,  agreed  that  Europe  could  not  be  defended  without  German 
participation,1  knew  that  France  could  and  would  block  German  admis¬ 
sion  to  NATO,  and  feared  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  would  antagonize  American  opinion  and  diminish  American  aid 
to  Europe.  Both  Parliaments  were  therefore  likely  to  give  their  consent 
sooner  or  later.2 

Of  the  three  major  partners  in  the  proposed  community  Italy  seemed 
likely  to  ratify  the  defence  treaty  with  least  ado.  Italy  stood  to  lose  nothing 
and  to  gain  much  from  the  establishment  of  a  Defence  Community.  The 
possibility  of  German  aggression  did  not  haunt  Italians  as  it  haunted  the 
other  partners.  Italy  had  none  of  the  oversea  commitments  which  be¬ 
devilled  the  French  position  and  less  emotional  resistance  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  its  national  army.  1 1  was  not  as  afraid  as  the  smaller  partners 
of  being  continually  outvoted  and  would,  indeed,  occupy  a  position  of 
vital  importance  in  the  event  of  Franco-German  disagreements.  Largely 
dependent,  politically  and  economically,3  on  other  Powers,  Italy  could 

differences  between  the  continental  countries  and  Great  Britain,  Belgium  would  henceforth  have 
no  choice :  Combat,  3  December  1 952.  For  the  attitudes  of  Belgian  parties  see  Neue  Zdrcher  Z^ung, 
18  October  1952. 

For  the  attitude  of  the  Benelux  countries  see  in  particular  The  Times,  17  April  1953,  and  The 
Economist,  25  July  1953. 

1  For  a  speech  by  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Drees,  stressing  the  importance  of  a  rearmed 
Germany  for  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  see  Le  Monde,  8  November  1952. 

2  In  Belgium  no  progress  towards  ratification  was  made  during  the  year.  In  the  Netherlands 
the  Lower  House  gave,  on  19  March  and  2  December,  first  and  second  readings  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  empowering  the  government  to  entrust  legislative,  administrative  and  judi¬ 
cial  authority  to  an  international  organization:  New  York  Times,  20  March  and  3  December  1952. 

3  To  chronic  over-population  and  unemployment  Italy  added  in  1952  a  serious  export  crisis. 
A  large  volume  of  exports  was  essential  in  order  to  absorb  products  for  which  (partly  owing  to 
the  comparatively  low  standard  of  living)  there  was  insufficient  domestic  demand,  and  in  order  to 
pay  for  indispensable  industrial  imports.  A  large  proportion  of  these  imports  came  from  the 
dollar  area;  the  greater  part  of  Italian  exports  went  to  western  Europe.  Italy  therefore  had  a 
credit  in  the  European  Payments  Union  and  a  deficit  on  its  over-all  balance  of  trade.  In  the 
autumn  of  1951  the  government  removed  virtually  all  restrictions  on  imports;  at  about  the  same 
time  Great  Britain,  other  members  of  the  sterling  area,  and  France  sharply  reduced  their  non- 
essential  imports,  which  included  Italian  goods.  The  resulting  increase  in  Italian  imports  and 
reduction  in  exports  turned  Italy’s  credit  balance  with  the  E.P.U.  into  a  deficit,  and  the  year’s 
deficit  on  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  rose  to  582,000  million  lire  from  325,000  million  lire  in  1951 : 
Centrale  di  Statistica:  Bollettino  mensile  di  Statistica,  March  1953,  p.  73.  The  decreasing  world 
demand  for  textiles  closed  many  Italian  mills;  similar  situations  developed  in  other  export  indus¬ 
tries;  and  by  the  middle  of  1952  the  number  of  unemployed  had  reached  the  unprecedented 
figure  of  2,243,938:  The  Economist,  1  November  1952.  See  also  above,  p.  19,  for  obstacles  to 
Italian  exports  to  the  U.S.A. 
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best  influence  the  policies  of  those  Powers  by  close  association  with  them, 
and  Signor  De  Gasperi  was  therefore  a  pronounced  supporter  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coal  and  Steel,  Defence,  and  Political  Communities,  through  which 
Italy  might  regain  influence  and  prestige,  obtain  economic  alleviation 
(especially  by  exporting  surplus  labour),  and  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  European  union  out  of  an  accumulation  of  specialized  communities.1 
In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  and  in  continuation  of  the  post-war  diplo¬ 
matic  repair  work  which  had  already  taken  him  and  Count  Sforza  on 
a  number  of  foreign  missions,2  Signor  De  Gasperi  arrived  on  21  September 
in  Bonn.  During  this  visit  Dr.  Adenauer  reputedly  urged  Rome  to  ratify 
the  defence  without  waiting  for  Paris.3  At  a  press  conference  before  his 
departure  Signor  De  Gasperi  said  that  Italy  would  certainly  ratify  the 
treaty  before  the  Italian  general  election  in  the  spring,  and  the  two  states¬ 
men  issued  a  conventional  statement  of  solidarity  and  goodwill.4  Nascent 
French  suspicions  of  a  second  Rome-Berlin  axis  were  allayed  by  Signor 
De  Gasperi,  who  said  that  he  came  to  Bonn  to  build  a  bridge  and  not  to 
forge  an  axis  and  that  Italy  remained  faithful  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  agreements  concluded  with  France  at  Santa  Margherita.5 

Opposition  to  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  policy  came  from  right  and  left. 
On  his  right  Signor  De  Gasperi  had  to  contend  with  parties  which  accused 
him  of  doing  too  little  about  Italian  claims,  especially  about  Trieste,  and 
increasing  clamour  on  the  right  throughout  the  year  made  it  appear 
likely  that  ratification  of  the  defence  treaty  would  have  to  be  bought  by 
concessions  over  Trieste  or  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty.6  On  the  left  the 
communists  and  the  socialist  followers  of  Signor  Pietro  Nenni  advocated 
better  relations  with  Moscow  and  a  middle  position  between  east  and  west. 
On  16  October  during  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  Signor  Nenni  called  for 
a  non-aggression  pact  with  Moscow  and  insisted  that  better  relations  with 
the  communist  world  were  necessary  for  economic  as  well  as  for  political 
reasons,  since  Italian  industry  desperately  needed  markets  in  eastern 
Europe  and  in  China.  Signor  Nenni  also  expressed  the  hope  that  Paris 
and  Bonn  would  not  ratify  the  defence  treaty,  since  the  rearmament  of 
western  Germany  might  lead  to  the  raising  of  an  eastern  German  army 
and  to  security  measures  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.7  Signor  De 

1  Neue  Z iircher  Zeitung,  23  October  1952. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  116-17;  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  539-40;  and  Survey  for  1951, 
pp.  40-42. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  September  1952. 

4  The  Times,  25  September  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  October  1952,  p.  1034  (text). 

5  Neue  Zhrcher  Zeitung,  23  October  1952.  Several  months  later  Signor  De  Gasperi  had  to  deny 
reports,  current  in  Germany,  that  he  had  agreed  with  France  to  delay  Italian  ratification  in 
return  for  French  support  over  Trieste:  New  York  Times,  9  March  1953.  For  the  Santa  Margherita 
conference  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  40-42  and  58-60. 

6  The  Times,  20  January  1953. 

7  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  October  1952,  pp.  1116-17  (text). 
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Gasperi  was  scornful  of  a  non-aggression  pact,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Italian 
aggression  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  suggested  that  Moscow  should 
demonstrate  its  friendship  by  letting  Italy  into  the  United  Nations.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  that  peace  could  be  maintained  only  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations;  Italian  policy  was  based  on  co-operation  with 
international  organizations  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  European  Defence  Community,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
— and  Italy  would  play  its  part  about  the  unification  of  Europe.1 

The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  in  December,  and  on 
4  February  1953  a  special  committee  of  the  Chamber  was  appointed  to 
examine  it.2  Despite  opposition  from  the  left3  the  committee  resolved  on 
4  March  1953  to  transmit  the  treaty  to  the  Chamber,  but  two  days  later 
it  was  announced  that  ratification  would  probably  be  delayed  until  after 
the  general  election,  since  the  government  had  decided  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  at  the  end  of  the  month.4 

In  Germany  the  constitutional  issue  assumed  special  importance,  since 
the  Social  Democrat  Party’s  sole  chance  of  preventing  ratification  lay  in 
showing  the  defence  treaty  or  the  Contractual  Agreements  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional  and  so  to  require  the  sanction  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Bundestag  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  Bundesrat,  neither  of 
which  Dr.  Adenauer  commanded.5  The  government  maintained  that 
neither  treaty  involved  a  change  in  the  constitution  and  each  might  there¬ 
fore  be  ratified  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Bundestag,  provided  merely 
that  such  parts  of  the  treaties  as  affected  the  rights  of  the  Lander  were  also 
approved  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Bundesrat.  The  Opposition  main¬ 
tained  that,  since  the  constitution  did  not  expressly  provide  for  military 
conscription,  conscription  could  not  be  introduced  without  altering  the 
constitution.  To  resolve  disputes  of  this  kind  the  Federal  constitution  had 
created  a  Constitutional  Court.6  This  Court  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
which  sat  separately  or  jointly  as  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  required, 
and  whether  a  particular  issue  came  before  the  one  or  the  other  division 
or  before  the  full  Court,  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  ingenuity  and 
wishes  of  the  applicants.  It  happened  that  the  one  division  was  believed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  favour  the  government’s  views,  the  other  the  Opposi¬ 
tion’s,  and  so  appeals  to  the  Court  were  not  free  of  political  manoeuvre. 

1  II  Popolo,  22  October  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  October  1952,  pp.  1 119-25  (text); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  197. 

2  Le  Monde,  7  February  1953.  3  The  Times,  20  February  1953. 

4  New  York  Times,  7  March  1 953. 

5  Basic  Law  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  article  79:  Peaslee,  op.  cit.  vol.  iii,  p.  613.  For 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  see  above,  p.  70. 

6  Basic  Law  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  articles  93  and  94:  Peaslee,  op.  cit.  pp.  616-17. 
For  extracts  from  the  law  on  the  Constitutional  Court,  enacted  on  12  March  1951,  see  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union:  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Information  (Geneva,  Autonomous  Section  of 
Secretaries  General  of  Parliaments) ,  1  November  1951,  pp.  157-78. 
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The  first  recourse  to  the  Court  was  that  of  the  144  Opposition  members 
of  the  Bundestag  who  maintained  in  January  19531  that  any  Federal  law 
regulating  the  participation  of  Germans  in  an  armed  force  or  imposing 
conscription  was  irreconcilable  with  the  constitution.  This  application 
came  before  the  first,  or  so-called  red,  division  of  the  Court,2  but  a  question 
was  raised  whether  the  Court  might  pronounce  on  this  application  so  long 
as  no  enactment  of  the  kind  objected  to  had  yet  been  approved  by  the 
Bundestag.  The  Court  began  to  hear  argument  on  this  preliminary  point 
on  10  June.  On  the  following  day  President  Heuss  applied  to  the  Court 
for  an  opinion  whether  the  defence  treaty  was  reconcilable  with  the 
constitution,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  expertly  examine  the  treaty 
after  its  ratification  and  decide  whether  to  promulgate  it.3  Such  an 
opinion  would  guide  but  not  bind  the  President ;  it  would  be  given  by  the 
full  Court;  but  whether  it  would  bind  each  division  sitting  separately  in 
subsequent  proceedings  was  not  clear.  The  Opposition,  deeming  the  full 
Court  to  be  less  favourable  to  its  views  that  the  first  division,  objected  to 
giving  precedence  to  the  President’s  application,  and  the  hearing  by  the 
first  division  of  the  Opposition’s  application  was  fixed  for  18  July.4  On 
30  July  the  Court  ruled,  without  prejudice  to  a  later  application  on  the 
same  grounds,  that  no  decision  could  be  given  before  ratification,  since 
the  Court  was  concerned  to  pronounce  upon  the  compatibility  of  different 
laws  and  could  not  do  so  until  both  had  been  enacted.  The  applicants 
claimed  that  the  Court’s  decision  created  a  crisis,  deprived  them  of  their 
legal  rights,  and  might  force  them  to  regard  the  treaties  as  invalid  after 
their  ratification;  they  announced  that  they  would  decide  whether  to 
appeal  again  after  the  Court  had  delivered  its  opinion  on  the  President’s 
application.5 

Dr.  Adenauer  did  not  allow  these  proceedings  to  deter  him  from  his 
primary  objective,  which  was  to  obtain  ratification  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Speed  seemed  the  best  policy  for  several  reasons :  because  the  Chancellor 
was  certain  at  all  events  of  a  simple  majority  in  the  Bundestag,  which 
might  disappear,  however,  if  the  prospects  for  a  four-Power  conference 

1  See  above,  p.  70. 

2  By  virtue  of  article  93  ( 1 )  2  of  the  Basic  Law  and  articles  13(6)  and  1 4  ( 1 )  of  the  law  on  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court:  Peaslee,  op.  cit.  p.  616,  and  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Informa¬ 
tion,  1  November  1952,  pp.  160-1.  The  application  was  made  by  144  members  of  the  Bundestag, 
of  whom  134  were  members  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party,  9  members  of  the  Federal  Union  (a 
merger  of  the  Centre  and  Bavarian  Parties)  and  one  an  independent  member. 

3  The  Times,  12  June  1952.  This  application  was  made  under  article  97  of  the  law  on  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court  of  12  March  1951:  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Information, 

1  November  1952,  p.  178.  It  was  later  amended  to  refer  also  to  the  Contractual  Agreements: 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  6  August  1952. 

4  In  a  letter  of  7  July  to  the  Court  this  application  was  extended  to  articles  5  and  7  (2)  of  the 
Contractual  Agreements  (the  state  of  emergency  clause  and  the  Bindungsklausel) :  Neue  Zeitung, 

1 7  July  1952. 

5  Ibid.  31  July  1952. 
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improved ;  because  delays  in  ratification  would  strengthen  the  Opposition’s 
case  for  postponement  until  after  the  approaching  general  election  in 
1 953  i  and  because,  in  the  Chancellor’s  view,  no  prospective  member  of 
the  Defence  Community  would  ratify  before  Bonn,  and  German  ratifica¬ 
tion  would  encourage  the  others  to  follow  suit.  Dr.  Adenauer  therefore 
proposed  to  complete  the  three  readings  of  the  ratification  Bills  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Bundestag’s  summer  recess  on  20  July1  and,  if  necessary, 
to  postpone  the  beginning  of  the  recess  until  August.  But  his  plans  were 
foiled,  partly  by  the  Bundesrat,  but  chiefly  by  his  partners  in  the  coalition. 

The  Federal  Cabinet  approved  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the 
defence  treaty  on  30  May  and  6  June,  and  transmitted  them  to  the 
Bundesrat.2  Since  in  the  government’s  view  the  Bundesrat’s  approval  was 
required  only  for  those  sections  of  the  treaties  which  directly  affected  the 
rights  of  the  Lander — the  financial  and  economic  provisions  of  the  defence 
treaty  and  the  clauses  in  the  Contractual  Agreements  exempting  allied 
nationals  from  German  taxation — separate  Bills  covering  these  items  were 
submitted  for  the  Bundesrat’s  approval  and  the  remainder  of  the  treaties 
for  its  information  only.  But  the  Chancellor  was  in  difficulties  in  the 
Bundesrat,  even  if  he  were  upheld  in  his  contention  that  no  constitutional 
issue  was  involved  and  that  all  he  needed  from  the  Bundesrat  was  the 
approval  of  a  simple  majority  for  parts  only  of  the  agreements.  For  he  had 
recently  lost  his  control  of  that  house.  The  three  Lander  of  Baden,  Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden  and  Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern  had  been  combined  to 
form  a  single  Land.  This  new  Land  had  five  seats  in  the  Bundesrat,  whereas 
its  constituent  parts  had  together  had  10  seats  before  the  merger.  The 
membership  of  the  Bundesrat  was  therefore  reduced  from  43  to  38. 
Moreover,  after  elections  in  the  new  Land  on  9  March  a  new  coalition 
government  was  formed  by  the  Democratic  People’s  Party  (the  local 
equivalent  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party),  the  Social  Democrat  Party  and 
the  Refugee  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Reinhold  Maier  (a  member 
of  the  first  party)  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Christian  Democrat  Union, 
and  all  the  Land's,  five  votes  in  the  Bundesrat  might  be  used  to  thwart  the 
Chancellor. 

The  legal  committee  of  the  Bundesrat  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
agreements  required  the  Bundesrat’s  approval,3  and  the  same  conviction 
was  expressed  by  the  chairman  of  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  Hans 
Ehard  (the  Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  policy 
of  integration  with  the  west),  and  by  most  of  the  other  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Lander .4  Dr.  Maier  announced  on  17  June  that  the  five  delegates 
from  Baden-Wtirttemberg  would  vote  for  the  right  of  the  Bundesrat  to 

1  Ibid.  30  May  1952.  2  The  Times,  31  May  1952;  New  York  Times,  7  June  1952. 

3  Neue  /filling,  10  June  1952. 

4  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  13  June  1952;  New  York  Times,  19  June  1952. 
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pronounce  on  the  treaties  but  had  not  yet  decided  their  attitude  towards 
ratification.1  In  a  sitting  of  only  fifteen  minutes  on  20  June  the  Bundesrat 
unanimously  and  formally  resolved  that  the  treaties  as  a  whole  needed  its 
approval  and  complained  that  it  had  not  been  given  enough  time  to 
consider  the  agreements  and  had  not  been  kept  adequately  informed  of 
developments  since  the  beginning  of  negotiations  in  1950.  Further,  the 
Bundesrat  resolved  that,  the  constitutional  issue  being  still  undecided,  it 
would  await  the  decision  of  the  Constitutional  Court  before  committing 
itself.  It  therefore  transmitted  the  agreements  to  the  Bundestag,  but 
directed  its  own  committees  to  continue  examining  them.2 

The  attitude  of  the  Bundesrat  was  not  the  only  obstacle  to  ratification 
before  the  Bundestag’s  summer  recess.  The  Free  Democrat  Party  also 
objected  that  the  Bundestag’s  committees  were  being  given  too  little  time 
to  consider  the  agreements  and  that  no  time  limit  should  be  set  in  so 
important  a  matter,3  and  on  1 1  June  the  Council  of  Elders  of  the  Bunde¬ 
stag  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect.4  The  Free  Democrat  Party  pressed 
for  revision,  especially  of  the  provisions  regarding  war  criminals,5  and  the 
Refugees’  Party  declared  its  opposition  to  ratification  and  continued  the 
attack  on  the  Bindungsklausel,  the  state  of  emergency  clause,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  decartelization  and  reparations.6  Many  members, 
possibly  a  majority  of  the  Bundestag,  hoped  that  further  concessions  might 
be  obtained  by  delay,  and  the  continuing  exchanges  between  Moscow  and 
the  western  Powers  encouraged  the  Chancellor’s  opponents  to  propound 
different  policies.  Thus  in  a  speech  on  8  June  Herr  Karl  Pfleiderer,  a 
member  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party,  envisaged  agreement  between  the 
occupying  Powers  on  withdrawal  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  leaving  the  rest  of  Germany  united,  with  Berlin 
as  its  capital  and  a  small  national  army.7  Herr  Pfleiderer’s  idea,  which 
was  only  one  of  many  such,  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  Dr.  Maier 
and  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party.8  In  the 
Chancellor’s  own  party  Herr  Kaiser  publicly  advocated  a  four- Power 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  19  June  1952. 

2  The  Times,  21  June  1952.  3  New  Fork  Times,  11  June  1952. 

4  Ibid.  12  June  1952.  The  Council  of  Elders,  consisting  of  the  President  and  vice-Presidents 

of  the  Bundestag  and  representatives  of  the  parties,  was  charged  by  section  5  (13-15)  of  the 
Bundestag’s  standing  orders  with  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  the  house :  Handbuch  des  deutschen 
Bundestages  (Stuttgart,  J.  G.  Cotta’sche  Buchhandlung  Nachf.,  1952),  p.  81. 

5  See  speeches  by  Dr.  Erich  Mende,  a  member  of  the  party’s  executive  committee,  and  by  the 
vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Bliicher:  New  York  Times,  20  June  1952;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z eitung , 
23  June  1952. 

6  Neue  Zeitung,  17  June  1952;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^itung,  21  June  1952. 

7  Neue  Zeitung,  9  June  1952. 

8  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^itung,  17  June  1952.  The  committee  reaffirmed  at  the  same  time  the 
party’s  adherence  to  the  policy  of  integration  with  the  west.  The  party’s  parliamentary  committee 
did  not  finally  reject  Herr  Pfleiderer’s  proposals  and  declare  itself  in  favour  of  ratification  until 
8  October. 
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conference.1  Faced  with  these  difficulties,  Dr.  Adenauer  agreed,  at  a 
meeting  of  his  party  on  24  June,  to  postpone  the  second  and  third  readings 
of  the  ratification  Bills  until  the  beginning  of  September.2  The  Free 
Democrat  Party  declared  that  the  Chancellor’s  decision  had  saved  the 
coalition,  but  maintained  that  the  beginning  of  September  was  still  too 
early,  since  the  Bundestag  did  not  reconvene  until  1  September  and  its 
committees  would  require  several  weeks  to  consider  the  agreements.3 

The  first  reading  of  the  ratification  Bills  was  moved  in  the  Bundestag 
on  9  July.  Dr.  Adenauer  refrained  from  criticizing  the  Opposition  and 
concentrated  instead  on  showing  that  the  agreements  held  more  promise 
for  Germany  than  the  Russian  proposals.  Fie  asked  the  members  to  com¬ 
pare  conditions  in  the  Federal  Republic  with  conditions  in  eastern 
Germany  and  reminded  them  that  the  Russian  proposals  for  a  peace 
treaty  were  based  on  the  Potsdam  agreement,  which  sought  to  restrict 
German  industry  and  so  lower  the  standard  of  living.  He  spoke  of  the 
progress  made  since  1945  and  of  the  west’s  acceptance  of  the  Federal 
Republic  as  an  equal  partner.  Of  the  three  possible  courses — ratification, 
rejection  and  deferment— the  last  would  be  tantamount  to  rejection  and 
would  constitute  a  diplomatic  victory  for  Moscow.  Dr.  Adenauer  finished 
by  asserting  yet  again  that  ratification  would  not  hinder  the  unification 
of  Germany.4  After  debate  the  Bills  were  referred  to  committees  and  the 
Bundestag  temporarily  turned  away  from  these  delicate  matters  after 
unanimously  approving  a  Social  Democrat  motion  calling  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  press  the  four  occupying  Powers  to  begin  talks  on  German  re¬ 
unification  as  soon  as  possible.5 

Whereas  for  Dr.  Adenauer  speed  seemed  the  best  policy,  in  Paris  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  National  Assembly  was  out  of  the  question  at  the  moment 
and  M.  Schuman’s  best  hope  lay  in  keeping  the  issue  in  the  background 
until  a  more  favourable  moment  presented  itself.  M.  Pinay  and  M.  Schu- 
man  could  count  on  the  opposition  of  the  gaullists  and  the  communists 
and  on  the  support  of  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  M.R.P. ;  the  radicals  and 
the  socialists  were  divided.  M.  Schuman  therefore  confined  himself  to 
assuring  the  Cabinet  on  29  May  and  the  press  on  30  May  that  no  part  of 
the  agreements  would  come  into  force  before  ratification,  that  the  Assembly 
would  be  entirely  free  to  ratify  or  reject  them,  and  that  Germany  was  still 
occupied  by  right  of  the  victors  and  not  by  consent  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.6 

Before  taking  any  steps  towards  ratification  Ministers  tried  to  secure 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  propounded  by  the  Cabinet  on  22  May. 

1  New  York  Times,  22  June  1952.  2  Ibid.  25  June  1952. 

4  Deutscher  Bundestag,  221.  Sitzung,  9  July  1952,  pp.  9789-801. 

5  Ibid.  222.  Sitzung,  10  July  1952,  p.  9876;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  178. 

6  Le  Figaro,  30  May  1952;  The  Times,  31  May  1952. 


3  Ibid. 
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These  were  discussed  by  M.  Schuman  and  some  of  his  colleagues  with 
Mr.  Acheson  on  28  and  29  May,  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
defence  treaty.  (Mr.  Eden  was  present  on  28  May,  but  left  for  Berlin  later 
in  the  day.)  The  French  Ministers  presented  the  case  for  increased  aid  to 
Indo-China  and  moral  support  in  North  Africa,  arguing  that  France 
could  not  play  its  part  in  Europe  if  it  were  weakened  by  war  in  Indo- 
China  and  loss  of  authority  in  North  Africa.1  On  the  financial  side  (the 
military  budget  for  1952  was  due  to  be  debated  by  the  Assembly  on 
10  June)  M.  Pleven  argued  for  increased  off-shore  purchasing  on  the 
grounds  that,  since  the  military  credits  for  the  coming  year  would  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  Indo-China  and  the  French  contribution  to  the 
European  army,  French  defence  industries  would  be  wholly  dependent  on 
off-shore  purchases.2  A  somewhat  threadbare  communique,  issued  on 
29  May,3  was  amplified  by  M.  Raymond  Marcellin,  State  Secretary  in 
the  Prime  Minister’s  office,  who  stated  that  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Eden 
recognized  that  the  fulfilment  of  French  obligations  in  North  Africa  was 
indispensable  for  the  North  Atlantic  community  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  that  France  represented  a  veritable  pillar  of  defence  in  South- 
East  Asia.4 

Members  of  both  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the 
Republic  had  asked  on  27  May  for  debates  on  the  European  defence 
treaty.  The  Assembly’s  steering  committee5  decided  against  a  debate,  but 
in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  a  debate  took  place  on  12  June.  M.  Michel 
Debre,  a  gaullist,  vigorously  attacked  the  treaty,  claiming  that  it  would 
make  Germany  more  powerful  than  France  besides  involving  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  French  army.6  M.  Marcel  Plaisant,  a  radical,  and  chairman 
of  the  Council’s  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  criticized  the  proposed 
surrender  of  sovereignty  before  the  creation  of  a  supranational  authority 
and  demanded  that  ratification  be  delayed  until  stronger  guarantees  had 
been  obtained.7  M.  Schuman,  determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  debate 
which  he  declared  to  be  premature,  confined  himself  to  saying  yet  again 
that  the  treaty  could  not  come  into  force  until  ratified  by  all  the  signatories.8 

The  Saar  remained  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  agree- 


1  Le  Monde,  29  May  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  30  May  1952.  M.  Pleven  was  reported  to  have  asked  for  orders  to  the  value 
of  $500  million  over  the  next  three  years:  Le  Monde,  30  May  1952;  and  see  above,  p.  38. 

3  Le  Populaire,  30  May  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  170. 

4  The  Times,  30  May  1952. 

5  The  conference  des  presidents,  which,  composed  of  the  President  and  vice-Presidents  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  chairmen  of  committees  and  parliamentary  groups,  regulated  the  Assembly’s 
agenda.  See  D.  W.  S.  Lidderdale:  The  Parliament  of  France  (London,  The  Hansard  Society, 
i950>  PP-  1 13-14- 

6  Le  Monde,  14  June  1952.  For  General  de  Gaulle’s  even  more  vigorous  objections  see  The 
Times,  6  June  1952. 

7  Le  Monde,  14  June  1952.  8  Ibid. 
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merits.  A  general  election  was  due  before  15  December  and  a  definite  date 
had  to  be  fixed  by  27  October.  For  Germans  this  election  represented  a 
long-awaited  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the  Saar  was  German,  and 
in  the  Saar  application  was  made  to  establish  parties  corresponding  to  the 
German  Christian  Democrat  Union  and  Social  Democrat  Party  and  to 
reinstate  the  banned  Democratic  Party.  All  these  applications  were 
unsuccessful.1  On  18  June  the  Bundestag  rejected  a  Social  Democrat 
motion  for  a  White  Book  on  the  Franco-German  negotiations,  but 
Dr.  Adenauer  said  that,  failing  a  change  in  French  policy,  he  would  take 
the  matter  up  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
where  it  had  been  left  in  March.2 

When  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  met 
in  Paris  on  23  July,  M.  Schuman  proposed  that  Saarbriicken  should 
become  the  Community’s  permanent  headquarters  and  the  Saar  the  first 
‘European’  state.3  Dr.  Adenauer  seemed  at  first  somewhat  sceptical  of  this 
proposal,  but  later  agreed  to  a  suggestion  by  Signor  De  Gasperi  that  Bonn 
and  Paris  should  attempt  to  agree  on  a  European  statute  for  the  Saar 
during  the  next  six  weeks  and  that,  failing  agreement  within  that  time, 
discussions  about  both  the  Saar  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Community 
should  begin  again.4  Before  beginning  to  negotiate  Dr.  Adenauer  wanted 
answers  to  various  questions:  for  instance,  would  the  Saar  be  consulted 
about  its  ‘europeanization’ ;  would  the  Franco-Saar  economic  conventions 
remain  in  force;  would  pro-German  political  parties  be  allowed?5 
Dr.  Adenauer  may  also  have  suggested  that  France  should  contribute  a 
small  strip  of  territory  to  the  new  Saar  in  order  to  lend  strength  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  ‘European’  solution  was  a  compromise  and  not  a 
German  concession.6  The  French  replies  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s  questions 
failed  to  satisfy  those  Germans  who  regarded  M.  Schuman’s  latest  pro¬ 
posals  as  a  design  to  delay  a  settlement  or  give  annexation  a  new  name,7 
but  nevertheless  M.  Schuman  and  Professor  Flallstein  had  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  during  August.8  For  Bonn  free  elections  were  the  precondition 

1  An  application  for  a  Christian  Democrat  Union  on  5  June  was  rejected  on  1 1  July  and  re¬ 
newed  on  20  July.  This  second  application,  and  a  Social  Democrat  application  of  9  June,  were 
disposed  of  by  repeated  postponement.  The  Democratic  Party  was  not  reinstated.  For  its  banning 
see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  125-9. 

2  Deutscher  Bundestag,  219.  Sitzung,  18  June  1952,  pp.  9612-17.  See  above,  p.  91. 

3  The  Times,  25  July  1952.  M.  Schuman  suggested  that  until  a  ‘European’  statute  for  the  Saar 
had  been  agreed  upon,  the  Community’s  headquarters  should  be  in  Strasbourg.  M.  Schuman’s 
scheme  had  neither  Dutch  nor  Belgian  support  but  their  objections  did  not  seem  to  carry  much 
weight:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitmg,  25  July  1952. 

4  The  Times,  25  July  1952.  5  New  York  Times,  26  July  1952. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitmg,  25  July  1952. 

7  See  New  York  Times,  26  July  1952,  for  the  French  replies,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

7  August  1952,  for  a  speech  by  Dr.  Bliicher,  who  said  that  France  intended  to  make  no  sacrifice 
or  concessions  of  any  kind. 

8  The  Times,  2  and  30  August  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  14  August  1952.  On  1  August 
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to  any  agreement  in  the  Saar,  and  it  was  contended  that,  if  pro-German 
parties  were  still  banned  in  August,  elections  in  the  autumn  or  early 
winter  could  not  be  regarded  as  free;1  moreover,  it  was  felt  that  France 
ought  to  make  some  concessions.  In  France,  however,  agreement  to  any 
change  was  regarded  as  a  major  concession,  and  M.  Schuman  told  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  19  August  that  europeaniza- 
tion  of  the  Saar  would  not  affect  the  economic  union  with  France,  that 
France  could  not  even  consider  surrendering  territory  to  the  European 
state,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  postpone  the  elections,  provided 
Bonn  were  given  certain  (unspecified)  assurances.2 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  met  again 
in  Luxembourg  in  September,  and  Dr.  Adenauer  and  M.  Schuman, 
having  discussed  the  Saar  on  8  and  9  September,  assured  the  Council  on 
the  next  day  that  progress  had  been  made  and  that  there  appeared  to  be 
no  insurmountable  obstacles.3  M.  Schuman  added  that  certain  decisions 
about  the  admissibility  of  a  new  political  party  would  have  to  be  taken 
before  an  agreement  could  be  reached  and  that  these  decisions  would 
certainly  be  taken  before  15  December,  probably  before  27  September.4 
M.  Schuman  subsequently  disclosed  that  the  two  statesmen,  unable  to 
concur  on  a  new  statute  for  the  Saar,  had  decided  to  draft  a  joint  declara¬ 
tion  which  would  set  out  the  results  so  far  achieved,  provide  a  basis  for 
later  agreement  and  show  that  agreement  was  ultimately  possible;  and 
that  the  Saar  government  had  consented  in  consequence  to  postpone  the 
elections.5  The  latter  part  of  September  and  much  of  October  were  there¬ 
fore  spent  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  common  basis  for  europeanization,  three 
problems  being  uppermost:  the  revision  of  the  Franco-Saar  economic 
union;  the  reconciliation  of  europeanization  with  the  German  claim  that 
a  final  decision  must  await  a  peace  treaty;  and  the  restoration  of  demo¬ 
cratic  rights.  Saarlanders  were  consulted  by  both  sides,  M.  Schuman 
conferring  with  Herr  Hoffmann  (as  well  as  with  M.  Grandval)  and 
Dr.  Adenauer  with  pro-German  political  leaders,  to  whose  existence  he 
thus  gave  quasi-official  recognition  for  the  first  time.6  In  a  letter  to  M. 
Schuman  on  1  October  Dr.  Adenauer  proposed  that  the  Saar  should 
become  autonomous  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 


M.  Schuman  and  Professor  Hallstein  each  made  one  statement,  and  then  adjourned  the  meeting, 
to  allow  Professor  Hallstein  to  consult  Dr.  Adenauer,  who  was  on  holiday  in  Switzerland.  The 
talks  were  to  have  been  resumed  on  7  August  but  were  postponed  following  a  request  by  Dr. 
Adenauer  to  M.  Schuman  for  precise  proposals  about  the  Saar’s  future  status:  ibid.  8  August 
1952. 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  28  July  1952. 

2  Le  Monde,  21  August  1952.  3  Neue  feitung,  11  September  1952. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  11  September  1952.  5  Le  Figaro,  18  November  1952. 

6  These  leaders  opposed  europeanization  and,  in  particular,  the  suggestion  that  this  solution 
should  not  be  subject  to  revision  in  a  peace  treaty.  Dr.  Adenauer  tried  to  persuade  them  to  accept 
his  policy:  Le  Monde,  20  September  1952 ;  Neue  Z tinker  feitung,  28  September  1952. 
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Coal  and  Steel  Community;  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  should  guarantee 
democratic  freedoms  in  the  Saar  and  should  represent  the  Saar  internation- 
ally ,  that  the  F  ranco-Saar  economic  conventions  should  be  revised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  take  French,  German  and  the  Saar’s  economic  interests  equally 
into  consideration;  and  that  this  experiment  should  continue  for  five  years, 
whereupon  it  should  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  progress  towards 
European  federation.1  M.  Grandval  and  Herr  Hoffmann  objected  to  a 
temporary  settlement,2  and  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Adenauer  on  6  October 
M.  Schuman  was  believed  to  have  said  that  a  temporary  status  for  the 
Saar  would  be  incompatible  with  the  establishment  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community’s  headquarters  at  Saarbrticken.3  M.  Schuman  was  deemed 
in  Bonn  to  have  misunderstood  the  Chancellor’s  proposals,  since  the  period 
of  five  years  was  intended  only  as  a  first  stage  on  the  way  to  europeaniza- 
tion;  a  further  explanatory  letter  was  handed  to  M.  Schuman  on  17 
October.4 

The  atmosphere  in  Germany  was  unfavourable  to  a  settlement.  French 
opposition  to  the  defence  treaty,  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  anti- 
German  sentiments,5  cast  doubt  on  the  French  desire  for  co-operation,  and 
these  doubts  were  reinforced  by  rumours  of  secret  Franco-Russian  con¬ 
versations.6  The  continuing  ban  on  pro-German  parties  in  the  Saar  and 
the  French  refusal  to  make  concessions  added  to  resentment  and  when  the 

1  The  Times,  2  October  1952. 

2  Ibid.  4  October  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  6  October  1952.  Both  were  in  Paris  when  the 
German  proposals  were  received:  Le  Monde,  4  October  1952. 

3  The  Times,  7  October  1952. 

4  Frankfurter  Allgerneine  feitung,  18  October  1952.  5  See  below,  p.  127. 

6  Dr.  Herbert  Wehner,  president  of  the  Bundestag’s  committee  on  all-German  affairs,  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  on  26  September  that  he  could  prove  the  existence  of  an 
east-west  conspiracy  to  maintain  the  division  of  Germany,  and  that  Russian  and  French  officials 
and  officers  had  met  in  Geneva  in  the  summer  to  discuss  the  effect  of  German  rearmament  on  the 
Franco-Russian  treaty  of  1944.  According  to  rumour  the  Russians  had  suggested  that,  if  the 
German  participation  in  a  European  army  were  limited  to  a  harmless  degree  (e.g.  150,000  men), 
the  French  need  not  fear  a  denunciation  of  the  treaty:  see  Frankfurter  Allgerneine  feilung  and 
Tagesspiegel,  27  September  1952,  and  Observer,  28  September  1952.  The  meeting  had  allegedly 
been  arranged  by  M.  Yves  Chataigneau,  French  Ambassador  in  Moscow  until  March  1952: 
Frankfurter  Allgerneine  feitung,  2  October  1 952.  It  was  further  suggested  from  The  Hague  that  the 
disgrace  of  MM.  Marty  and  Tillon  (see  below,  p.  184)  had  been  asked  for  by  the  French  as  an 
earnest  of  Russian  sincerity:  Combat,  1  October  1952.  Next,  it  was  alleged  that  M.  Daladier 
(who  denied  it)  had  had  talks  with  Russians  during  a  visit  to  Berlin,  and  a  further  elaboration 
involved  M.  Bidault.  M.  Daladier  had  stayed  in  Berlin  with  M.  Jean  de  Noblet,  the  French 
political  adviser  in  Berlin,  who  was  of  an  independent  nature  and  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  policies  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  the  French  High  Commissioner:  see  Le  Populaire, 
3  October  1952,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  October  1952. 

Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  Dr.  Wehner’s  disclosures  were  of  the  greatest  importance  and  requested 
that  the  information  be  made  available  to  the  government.  The  Chancellor  and  Dr.  Wehner  met 
on  2  October:  Frankfurter  Allgerneine  Zeitung,  27  September  1952,  and  Le  Populaire,  4-5  October 
1952.  The  allegations  were  periodically  denied  in  France,  finally  by  M.  Schuman  himself,  who 
said  that  the  origin  of  the  reports  had  been  traced  and  their  falseness  exposed:  The  Times, 

6  October  1952;  New  Fork  Times,  17  October  1952. 
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Saar  was  again  debated  in  the  Bundestag  on  22  October,  Herr  Ernst 
Mayer,  a  Free  Democrat,  made  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  three 
coalition  parties  condemning  existing  conditions  in  the  Saar  and  calling 
for  the  restoration  of  democratic  freedoms  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
economic  connexion  with  France.  Dr.  Adenauer  promised  to  bring  Ger¬ 
man  complaints  before  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  should  his  talks  with  M.  Schuman  break  down,  and  the  Bundestag 
adopted  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Socialist  Democrat  Party,  calling 
on  the  government  to  raise  the  Saar  question  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of  Europe.1 

M.  Schuman’s  reply  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s  letters  of  6  and  17  October 
was  transmitted  to  the  Chancellor  by  the  French  High  Commissioner, 
M.  FranQois-Poncet,  on  25  October.2  After  a  long  meeting  between  these 
two,  Dr.  Adenauer  and  M.  Schuman  discussed  the  situation  by  telephone 
but  failed  to  agree,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  announced  that  exchanges 
of  views  aiming  at  the  postponement  of  elections  in  the  Saar  had  not  led 
to  agreement.3  Since  the  contents  of  M.  Schuman’s  last  letter  were 
unknown,  the  precise  cause  of  the  breakdown  was  a  matter  for  guesswork.4 
Economic  rather  than  political  issues  were  judged  to  be  responsible,  and 
in  Germany  the  blame  was  laid  on  Herr  Hoffmann,  M.  Grandval  and 
French  industrialists.5  Dr.  Adenauer  said  repeatedly  that  Herr  Hoffmann 
alone  was  to  blame.6  This  was  denied  by  M.  Schuman,  who  said  that 
negotiations  had  broken  down  solely  because  he  and  Dr.  Adenauer  had 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  contents  of  the  joint  declaration  and  on 
the  economic  issues.7  But  Dr.  Adenauer  repeated  his  views,  telling  the 
Bundestag  that  agreement  had  been  virtually  secured  when  Herr  Hoff¬ 
mann  had  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  an  unacceptable  clause  concerning 

1  Deutscher  Bundestag,  234.  Sitzung,  22  October  1952,  pp.  1071 1-20.  A  German  motion  deplor¬ 
ing  the  violation  of  democratic  freedoms  in  the  Saar  (Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly, 
Fourth  Ordinary  Session  ( Second  Part),  igth-joth  September  1932,  Documents,  vol.  ii,  Document  34, 
p.  431)  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  by  13-8-5  on  15  September:  ibid.  vol.  iii,  Document  47,  pp.  748-9.  On 
17  September  German  members  presented  another  resolution  (ibid.  Document  53,  p.  761), 
which  was  referred  to  the  General  Affairs  Committee  together  with  a  resolution  by  the  Saar 
members:  ibid.  Document  60,  p.  775.  Also  on  17  September  a  request  was  made  by  Mr.  van  der 
Goes  van  Naters,  M.  Mollet,  M.  Spaak  and  others  to  put  the  future  position  of  the  Saar  on  the 
Assembly’s  agenda:  ibid.  Document  54,  p.  763.  The  General  Affairs  Committee  asked  Mr.  van 
Naters  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  future  of  the  Saar:  Le  Monde,  26  September  1952. 

2  The  Times,  25  October  1952. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  October  1952.  The  communiqud  added  that  Franco-German 
discussions  about  the  Saar  would  nevertheless  continue. 

4  See,  for  instance,  Sunday  Times  and  Observer,  26  October  1952;  Manchester  Guardian, 
27  October  1952;  Le  Monde,  28  October  1952. 

5  The  Times,  27  October  1952. 

6  See,  for  example,  a  speech  by  the  Chancellor  on  2  November  and  a  broadcast  speech  on 
12  November:  New  York  Times,  3  November  1952:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  13  November 
1952. 

7  Le  Figaro,  18  November  1952. 
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the  economic  conventions.1  However  that  might  be,  the  fact  was  that 
negotiations  had  broken  down  yet  again  and  ratification  of  the  defence 
treaty  was  further  delayed.  In  Bonn  the  problems  of  the  Saar  and  of 
ratification  had  been  to  some  extent  separated  and  the  Federal  Cabinet 
on  28  October  both  approved  the  Chancellor’s  Saar  policy  and  hoped  that 
disputes  about  the  Saar  would  not  delay  ratification;2  but  in  Paris  things 
were  different. 

The  failure  of  the  Saar  negotiations  coincided  with  rising  opposition  to 
the  defence  treaty,  with  a  new  wave  of  anti-German  feeling,  and  with 
disappointment  and  bitterness  over  American  financial  aid  and  the 
American  attitude  to  French  North  African  troubles.3  At  the  annual 
congress  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party  in  Bordeaux  on  17  October 
M.  Edouard  Herriot  objected  to  the  treaty  on  several  grounds.4  He  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  the  kind  of  treaty  which,  under  the  constitution,  could 
only  be  concluded  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  and  that  it  gave  advantages 
to  Germany  but  none  to  France.  (The  preamble  to  the  constitution  stated 
that  France  would  accept,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  limitations  on  sovereignty 
needful  for  the  organization  and  defence  of  peace.  Article  26  of  the 
constitution  provided  that  treaties  duly  ratified  and  published  should,  by 
virtue  of  the  ratification,  have  the  force  of  law  even  if  they  conflicted  with 
French  domestic  law.  M.  Herriot’s  argument  would  seem  to  have  been 
that  article  26  was  governed  by  the  preamble  and  that  the  defence  treaty 
fell  within  the  terms  of  the  preamble,  which  was  operative.)  M.  Herriot  also 
obj  ected  to  the  system  of  weighted  voting  in  the  Defence  Commission ;  to  the 
fact  that  article  12  of  the  treaty  entitled  a  member  to  withdraw  units  on 
demand  in  order  to  deal  with  actual  or  threatened  internal  disturbances, 
whereas  withdrawal  in  order  to  meet  a  serious  crisis  in  a  non-Euro¬ 
pean  territory  (for  whose  defence  the  Power  concerned  was  responsible) 
required,  under  article  13,  the  consent  of  the  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance — in  other  words,  that  France  must  ask 
leave  to  send  its  units  to  North  Africa,  but  Germany  might  dispose  of  the 
German  units  without  leave  in  the  event  of  threatened  disturbances  at 
home;  to  the  fact  that  Germany  would  be  allowed  to  raise  a  national 
police  force;  to  Great  Britain’s  refusal  to  join  the  Defence  Community; 
and  to  the  secrecy  of  the  military  protocol.  M.  Daladier,  who  spoke  before 
M.  Herriot,  also  attacked  the  treaty  and  demanded  its  rejection  on  the 
grounds  that  Germany  would  inevitably  come  to  dominate  the  Community 
and  that  the  treaty  had  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  without  alteration. 
He  said  that  the  Potsdam  agreement  was  being  turned  upside  down  and 

1  Deutscher  Bundestag,  237.  Sitzung,  18  November  1952,  pp.  10922-3.  This  was  again  denied  in 
Paris:  The  Times,  20  November  1952. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  29  October  1952.  3  See  above,  p.  102  and  below,  p.  287. 

4  New  York  Times,  18  October  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  October  1952,  pp.  1127-8 
(text) . 
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that  fear  of  Russia  was  leading  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Europe  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  whereas  Russia  was  merely  applying  the  Potsdam  and  Yalta 
agreements.1  M.  Herriot’s  allegation  that  there  was  no  reciprocity  in  the 
defence  treaty  was  denied  by  M.  Rene  Mayer,  who  cited  the  restrictions 
on  German  sovereignty.  He  was  supported  by  M.  Edgar  Faure,  but  both 
these  former  Prime  Ministers  attached  conditions  to  their  approval, 
M.  Mayer  proposing  no  ratification  before  the  American  Presidential 
elections  or  an  agreement  on  the  Saar,  and  M.  Faure  insisting  on  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Indo-China  and  on  the  creation  of  a  European  political 
authority.2  The  congress  passed  a  resolution  which  recognized  the  need 
for  a  western  European  federation,  called  for  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  military  burdens  between  democratic  states,  welcomed  the  creation  of 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  as  a  first  step  towards  a  European  union, 
stressed  the  case  for  a  common  political  organization,  and,  while  accepting 
in  principle  the  plan  for  a  European  army,  drew  attention  to  the  serious 
reservations  which  had  been  expressed.3 

M.  Pleven  replied  to  M.  Herriot’s  attacks  at  a  congress  of  his  party,  the 
Union  democratique  et  socialiste  de  la  Resistance,  at  Clermont-Ferrand  on 
19  October.  He  said  that  a  committee  of  legal  advisers  had  assured  the 
government  that  the  defence  treaty  was  not  unconstitutional;  that,  since 
the  security  of  Europe  and  therefore  that  of  France  required  a  German 
contribution  to  defence,  the  choice  lay  between  a  German  army  and  a 
European  army;  that  it  was  defeatist  to  believe  that  Germany  must 
inevitably  dominate  a  united  Europe;  and  that  a  refusal  to  ratify  the 
defence  treaty  would  not  alter  the  facts  that  France  and  Germany  were 
neighbours,  that  the  Ruhr  was  in  Germany,  and  that  the  Germans  were 
a  dynamic  race.  The  party  expressed  its  hopes  for  the  early  ratification  of 
the  defence  treaty  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  European  political 
authority.4 

The  stir  caused  by  M.  Herriot’s  speech  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
M.  Herriot  had  said  that  he  had  consulted  M.  Pinay  before  making  it  and 
had  found  the  Prime  Minister  to  have  a  completely  open  mind5 — a  state¬ 
ment  which  gave  the  impression  that  M.  Pinay  was  in  sympathy  with 
M.  Herriot’s  strictures.  This  impression  gained  currency  when  M.  Pinay 
was  reported  to  have  said  on  19  October  that  he  favoured  a  European 
army  provided  that  Germans  were  not  admitted  to  its  general  staff,  but 
on  the  same  day  an  official  denial  emphasized  that  the  government,  having 
signed  the  defence  treaty,  had  no  intention  of  changing  its  attitude.6 
Nevertheless  M.  Pinay’s  enthusiasm  for  the  defence  treaty  was  perhaps 
tempered  by  his  major  preoccupation  with  the  stability  of  the  franc  and 

1  The  Times,  18  October  1 952 ;  The  Economist,  25  October  1952. 

Le  Monde,  19-20  October  1952.  3  Combat,  20  October  1952  (text). 

4  Ibid-  5  New  York  Times,  19  October  1952.  6  Ibid.  20  October  1952. 
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by  his  reliance  on  a  number  of  dissident  gaullists,  who  had  been  voting  for 
the  government’s  internal  measures  for  several  months  but  disliked  the 
defence  treaty.1  Further  M.  Schuman,  with  whom  the  policy  of  European 
collaboration  was  most  closely  connected,  was  also  under  fire  from 
politicians,  including  members  of  his  own  party,  who  opposed  his  policies 
in  North  Africa.2  In  these  circumstances  M.  Schuman  and  all  his  ways 
were  becoming  a  liability  to  M.  Pinay,  who  might  conclude  that  he  could 
not  save  both  the  franc  and  M.  Schuman’s  foreign  policy,  while  M.  Schu- 
man’s  party  colleagues  were  the  more  irritated  by  M.  Herriot’s  suggestion 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  were  not  of  the  same  mind. 
M.  Pierre-Henri  Teitgen,  the  chairman  of  the  M.R.P.,  declared  that  such 
a  situation  could  not  continue  and  that  the  Cabinet  must  either  demon¬ 
strate  its  support  for  M.  Schuman  or  draw  the  consequences  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  was  divided  on  foreign  policy.3  The  party’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  group  decided  that  the  government  must  make  its  position  clear 
by  22  October  at  the  latest  and,  if  M.  Schuman  was  to  remain  in  office, 
must  agree  to  submit  the  defence  treaty  to  the  Assembly  within  the  next 
week  or  so.4  M.  Schuman,  though  reputedly  prepared  to  resign  if  the 

1  General  de  Gaulle’s  Rassemblement  du  Peuple  Fraryais  (R.P.F.),  the  largest  party  in  the  Assembly 
elected  in  June  1951,  crumbled  during  1952  and  was  dissolved  as  a  political  party  on  6  May  1953. 
The  Rally  had  originally  had  strong  popular  and  progressive  currents  but  its  representatives  in 
the  Assembly  turned  out  to  be  conservatives  rather  than  social  reformers.  They  were  therefore 
attracted  by  M.  Pinay’s  financial  policies  and  from  6  March  1 952  a  dissident  group  began  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  government.  This  group  professed  its  continuing  faithfulness  to  the  principles 
of  the  Rally  but  was  denounced  by  General  de  Gaulle  for  entering  ‘the  system’,  saving  M.  Pinay’s 
administration,  and  so  enabling  him  to  conclude  the  European  defence  treaty  and  the  Con¬ 
tractual  Agreements:  The  Times,  12  June  1952.  On  5  July  the  recalcitrants  were  expelled  from 
the  Rally  and  28  deputies  and  20  senators  formed  a  new  group  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Barrachin  and  with  the  name  of  Independent  Group  for  Republican  and  Social  Action  (A.R.S.) : 
Manchester  Guardian,  7  July  1952;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  July  1952.  When  M.  Pinay  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  early  in  1953  by  M.  Ren6  Mayer  the  A.R.S.  joined  the  government.  At  the 
same  time  the  main  body  of  the  R.P.F.  began  a  similar  progression,  voting  for  M.  Mayer  in  the 
Chamber  and  joining  the  subsequent  government  of  M.  Joseph  Laniel.  The  gaullists  thus 
entered  ‘the  system’  and  contrary  to  many  expectations  they  did  so  on  the  right.  But,  again 
contrary  to  expectations,  they  did  not  abandon  their  hostility  to  the  policy  of  European  union. 

General  de  Gaulle  also  experienced  set-backs  in  municipal  politics.  In  November  1952  a 
number  of  gaullist  municipal  councillors  joined  forces  with  independents  and  radicals  in  elec¬ 
tions  in  Paris  and  the  gaullists,  who  had  won  a  clear  majority  in  the  council  in  1950,  were  reduced 
to  27  seats  out  of  90:  The  Economist,  22  November  1952.  They  suffered  further  defeats  in  other 
municipal  elections  in  April  1953. 

For  gaullist  opposition  to  the  European  Defence  Community  see  a  speech  by  General  de  Gaulle 
on  8  October  1952,  speeches  by  the  general  and  M.  Jacques  Soustelle  at  the  Rally’s  national  con¬ 
gress  on  11  November  1952,  and  a  resolution  of  that  congress:  Scotsman,  9  October  1952;  Le 
Monde,  12  November  1952;  The  Times,  14  November  1952. 

2  See  below,  p.  279. 

3  Le  Monde,  22  October  1952.  M.  Teitgen  also  expressed  his  regret  that  unfounded  criticism 
had  been  levelled  against  the  European  army  and  asserted  that  the  treaty  was  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  contained  no  secret  clauses,  to  which  M.  Herriot  retorted  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
and  had  a  secret  protocol:  Le  Figaro,  22  October  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  21  October  1952. 
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government  did  not  comply  with  his  party’s  wishes,  told  a  press  conference 
on  2 1  October  that,  while  submission  of  the  treaty  to  the  Assembly  had 
been  somewhat  delayed,  there  was  nothing  dramatic  about  this  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Cabinet  would  take  a  definite  decision  on  the  next  day.1 
The  Cabinet  promised  to  submit  the  treaty  soon2  and  the  threatened 
Cabinet  crisis  was  averted.  On  the  assumption  that  the  treaty  would 
come  before  the  Assembly  towards  the  middle  of  November  and  would 
then  have  to  be  considered  by  various  committees,  the  debate  on  ratifica¬ 
tion  would  hardly  take  place  before  the  spring,  by  which  time  Washington 
might  have  granted  further  aid  in  Indo-China,3  a  solution  might  have 
been  found  for  the  Saar,  the  U.S.A.  would  have  a  new  government  and 
Bonn  might  have  ratified  the  agreements.  These  expectations  were  falsi¬ 
fied  by  the  fall  of  M.  Pinay’s  government,4  by  fresh  trouble  in  the  Saar, 
and  by  further  delays  in  the  Bundestag. 

The  elections  in  the  Saar  took  place  on  30  November.  The  pro-German 
groups  campaigned  for  abstentions  or  spoilt  papers,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Federal  German  government,  which  announced  that  it  would  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  new  Landtag.5  Dr.  Adenauer  received  pro-German  leaders6 
and  the  Bundestag  repeated  its  earlier  complaints  and  approved  the 
abstentionist  campaign.7  On  the  French  side  M.  Schuman  said  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  elections  and  only  wished  that 
others  would  follow  his  example.8  Since  the  abstentionists  campaigned 
with  as  much  vigour  as  if  they  had  been  canvassing  votes,  the  election  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  plebiscite  for  or  against  Germany.  It  was  estimated 
that  as  many  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  electors  might  abstain  and  that  any 
considerable  number  of  abstentions  might  endanger  M.  Pinay’s  govern¬ 
ment.9  Funds  and  propaganda  were  brought  in  from  France  and  Germany ; 
loudspeakers  on  the  German  frontier  urged  electors  not  to  vote;10  bitter 
complaints  were  made  about  alleged  outrages  committed  or  tolerated 
by  Herr  Hoffmann’s  administration. 1 1  The  balance  of  economic  advantage, 

1  Le  Monde,  22  October  1952.  It  was  reported  that  M.  Schuman  had  wanted  to  submit  the 
treaties  to  the  Assembly  some  time  before,  but  that  M.  Pleven  had  favoured  postponement  until 
after  the  American  elections:  New  York  Times,  22  October  1952. 

2  Le  Monde,  23  October  1952. 

3  Where  the  French  had  just  suffered  a  major  defeat:  see  below,  p.  425. 

4  M.  Pinay  resigned  on  23  December  and  was  succeeded  on  7  January  1953  by  M.  Rene 
Mayer,  who  declared  that  he  would  get  the  defence  treaty  revised  and  obtained  gaullist  sup¬ 
port.  M.  Schuman  left  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  whose  activities  he  had  directed  uninterruptedly  since 
July  1948. 

5  Le  Monde,  31  October  1952.  5  Neue  fitting  and  The  Times,  6  November  1952. 

7  Deutscher  Bundestag,  237.  Sitzung,  18  November  1952,  pp.  10922-32.  For  the  text  of  the 
resolution  adopted  see  ibid.  p.  10931;  Neue  ^eitung  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  J^eitung,  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1952;  Neuer  Vorwarts,  21  November  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  202. 

8  Le  Figaro,  18  November  1952. 

9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  November  1952;  Observer,  30  November  1952. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  November  1952. 

11  Dr.  Blticher  told  a  congress  of  his  party  on  21  November  that  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
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which  had  on  an  earlier  occasion  favoured  the  French  cause,1  pointed  to 
a  return  to  a  resurrected  and  booming  Germany  and  against  the  resented 
Franco-Saar  economic  conventions.  Both  Herr  Hoffmann’s  party  and 
the  Socialist  Party2  called  for  revision  of  the  economic  conventions;  the 
Socialist  Party  also  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  europeanization,  provided 
that  this  involved  a  genuine  change  in  the  Saar’s  status  and  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  ties  with  France.3  A  month  before  the  poll  M.  Schuman 
declared  himself  willing  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  economic  conventions4 
— a  statement  which  was  particularly  annoying  to  Dr.  Adenauer,  since 
the  Franco-German  talks  had  broken  down  primarily  over  M.  Schuman’s 
and  (according  to  Dr.  Adenauer)  Herr  Hoffmann’s  refusal  to  consider 
revision.  M.  Schuman  told  the  French  Cabinet  on  26  November  that, 
while  he  was  prepared  to  resume  negotiations  with  Dr.  Adenauer  for  a 
European  Saar,  revision  of  the  Franco-Saar  conventions  could  no  longer 
be  postponed,5  and  on  the  same  day  M.  Grandval  transmitted  to  Herr 
Hoffmann  French  proposals  for  revision,  which  included  substantial  con¬ 
cessions  in  ( inter  alia)  the  matter  of  French  interference  with  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  the  mines  and  corresponded  exactly  with  Herr 
Hoffmann’s  election  programme  and  also  conceded  much  of  the  demands 
of  the  pro-German  parties,  thus  taking  the  wind  out  of  their  sails.6  In  the 
event  93  per  cent,  of  the  electors  went  to  the  poll.  One-quarter  of  these 
handed  in  blank  or  spoilt  ballot  papers.  Herr  Hoffmann’s  party  was 
returned  to  power  with  55  per  cent,  of  the  valid  votes,  the  socialists  polling 
32  per  cent.,  the  communists  9  per  cent,  and  the  Democratic  People’s 
Party  4  per  cent.7  The  pro-German  parties  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  claiming  that  the  results  showed  them  to  have  the  support  of  at 
least  a  third  of  the  population  despite  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
had  been  placed  in  their  way,8  but  the  German  cause  and  parties  had 
suffered  a  severe  check  and  M.  Schuman’s  position  vis-a-vis  Dr.  Adenauer 
was  greatly  strengthened.  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  the  elections  were  in¬ 
conclusive,  since  the  pro-German  parties  had  not  in  fact  existed  and  had 


Party,  Herr  Georg  Geiger,  had  been  murdered  after  refusing  to  hand  over  pro-German  pamphlets. 
German  indignation  was  only  partly  satisfied  by  the  announcement,  after  an  official  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  Herr  Geiger  had  died  of  a  heart  attack  after  a  night  raid  on  his  house:  The  Times, 
22  November  1952.  A  similar  stir  was  caused  when  the  chairman  of  the  Saar’s  trade  union 
federation  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  pro-German  views:  Tagesspiegel,  23  November  1952; 
The  Times,  26  November  1952. 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  124. 

2  This  was  the  recognized  Socialist  Party,  which  accepted  the  existing  constitution.  Some  of 
its  members  were  deserting  to  the  group  which  was  trying  to  get  recognition  for  a  new  Social 
Democrat  Party:  see  above,  p.  123. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  8  September  1952;  Le  Monde,  16-17  November  1952. 

4  The  Times,  30  October  1952.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  27  November  1952. 

6  Le  Figaro  and  Le  Monde,  28  November  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  203. 

7  The  Times,  1  December  1952.  The  last  was  a  new  party,  licensed  in  1952. 

8  Ibid. 
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had  no  facilities  for  electioneering.1  Privately,  it  was  suspected,  he  may 
have  found  some  cause  for  satisfaction,  since  the  results  cleared  the  way 
for  the  resumption  of  Franco-German  negotiations,  for  europeanization, 
and  for  the  revision  of  the  economic  conventions.2  M.  Schuman  pointed 
out  at  a  press  conference  on  2  December  that  Germany  had  decided  to 
turn  the  elections  into  a  plebiscite  for  or  against  Germany  or  for  or  against 
europeanization;  the  elections  had  shown  that  at  most  one  in  four  Saar¬ 
landers  opposed  europeanization;  the  vote  did  not  solve  the  Saar  problem 
but  it  represented  a  great  step  forward ;  Franco-German  negotiations  would 
be  resumed,  and  the  French  government  would  reply  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
letter  of  16  October.3  When  the  reply  was  delivered  on  26  December,4 
German  officials  said  that  it  opened  the  way  to  further  negotiations.5 

During  these  same  months  political  and  constitutional  difficulties  con¬ 
tinued  to  beset  the  Chancellor  in  Bonn.  On  8  September,  when  the  western 
reply  to  the  fourth  Russian  note  was  still  under  consideration,6  Herr 
Ollenhauer  wrote  to  Dr.  Adenauer  recalling  the  Bundestag’s  unanimous 
resolution  of  10  July  in  favour  of  a  four-Power  conference,  suggesting  that 
the  principal  government  and  Opposition  parties  should  concert  a  common 
policy  to  achieve  this  object,  and  pointing  out  that  a  similar  proposal  by 
Dr.  Schumacher  on  22  April  was  still  unanswered.7  This  letter,  which 
closely  followed  the  death  of  Dr.  Schumacher  on  20  August,  raised  hopes 
of  less  acrimonious  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  chief  parties, 
and  Herr  Ollenhauer,  who  was  confirmed  in  Dr.  Schumacher’s  post  on 
27  September,  conferred  with  the  Chancellor  in  private  on  18  September.8 
This  meeting  had  no  visible  consequences9  and  the  parties  joined  issue  on 
the  unratified  agreements  in  the  Bundestag  and  the  Constitutional  Court. 
Dr.  Adenauer  had  announced  in  August  that  the  postponed  debates  on  the 
second  and  third  reading  would  be  held  in  the  Bundestag  late  in  October 
or  early  in  November,10  but  the  Bundestag’s  committees  continued  to  raise 
objections11  and  the  Council  of  Elders  decided  on  9  October  that,  owing  to 
the  incidence  of  elections  in  three  states  and  of  the  congress  of  the  Christian 
Democrat  Union,  there  should  be  no  sittings  of  the  Bundestag  during  the 
next  week  or  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  November.12  The  Bundesrat 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  December  1952.  2  Ibid. 

3  The  Times,  3  December  1952.  4  Ibid.  27  December  1952. 

5  Le  Monde,  30  December  1952.  6  See  above,  p.  in. 

7  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  10  September  1952. 

8  Ibid.  19  September  1952.  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher  had  never  had  a  tete-a-tete. 

9  The  two  men  met  again  at  Dr.  Adenauer’s  request  on  18  December  and  the  Chancellor 
promised  to  keep  the  Opposition  informed  on  developments  in  foreign  policy.  They  proposed 
to  meet  again  after  Christmas:  The  Times,  19  December  1952. 

10  Manchester  Guardian,  25  August  1952. 

11  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  8  and  10  October  1952;  Neue  Zeitung,  9  October  1952.  The 
objections  came  chiefly  from  members  of  the  Free  Democrat  Party. 

12  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  10  October  1952. 
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decided  on  7  November  to  take  no  action  until  after  the  Constitutional 
Court  had  given  the  opinion  requested  by  the  President,1  and  Dr.  Maier 
further  proposed  awaiting  the  Court’s  decision  on  the  Opposition’s  applica¬ 
tion.2  So  long  as  Dr.  Maier  adhered  to  his  views,  the  Chancellor  was 
without  the  assurance  of  a  majority  for  his  policy  in  the  Bundesrat. 

The  debate  on  second  reading  in  the  Bundestag  and  the  Court’s  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  President's  application  were  due  to  coincide  on  26 
November.  The  President  of  the  Court,  Dr.  Hermann  Hopker-Aschoff, 
requested  that  the  debate  be  postponed  for  a  week.3  The  Cabinet  refused,4 
but  a  government  motion  in  the  Bundestag  to  proceed  with  the  debate  as 
planned  was  defeated  on  18  November.5  On  23  November  Dr.  Adenauer 
asked  Dr.  Hopker-Aschoff  to  postpone  the  Court’s  hearing  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Professor  Hallstein,  who  was  to  represent  the  government.6  The 
Opposition  denounced  Dr.  Hallstein’s  illness  as  political  and  the  Social 
Democrat  Party  passed  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  government’s 
influence  over  the  Constitutional  Court,7  but  the  Court’s  hearing  was 
postponed  until  9  December8  and  the  Bundestag  voted  by  a  large  majority 
in  favour  of  holding  the  second  and  third  reading  debates  on  3,  4  and  5 
December.9 

In  the  debate  Dr.  Adenauer  again  appealed  earnestly  for  ratification, 
as  being  necessary  and  urgent  in  order  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in 
Europe  and  to  accelerate  German  reunification;  rejection  would  strengthen 
the  Russian  hand  and  kill  European  federation.  The  Chancellor  recalled 
that  the  last  Russian  note  had  proposed  a  return  to  the  Potsdam  agreement 
and  therefore  to  a  dictated  peace,  accused  the  Opposition  of  being  unable 
to  produce  any  constructive  alternative  to  alliance  with  the  west,  and 
forecast  that  failure  to  ratify  would  be  followed  either  by  a  return  to  the 
Occupation  Statute  or  by  a  war  in  which  Germany  would  be  the  battle¬ 
field.10  Various  members  of  the  coalition  parties  still  appeared  doubtful 
and  a  number  of  Free  Democrats  again  made  their  consent  conditional  on 
a  ‘positive  solution’  to  the  problem  of  war  criminals.11  The  three  coalition 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  8  November  1952. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  8  November  1952. 

3  The  Times,  14  November  1952.  4  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  15  November  1952. 

5  Deutscher  Bundestag,  237.  Sitzung,  18  November  1952,  pp.  10932-8. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  24  November  1952. 

7  Ibid.  1  December  1952.  8  Ibid.  24  November  1952. 

9  Deutscher  Bundestag,  239.  Sitzung,  27  November  1952,  pp.  11008-17. 

10  Ibid.  240.  Sitzung,  3  December  1952,  pp.  1 1132-44. 

11  The  Times,  5  December  1952.  Dr.  Adenauer  told  the  Bundestag  that  only  953  war  criminals 

remained  in  prisons  under  the  control  of  the  occupiers,  and  that  only  250  of  these  were  former 
members  of  the  army  or  the  Waffen  S.S.  He  said  that  the  government’s  efforts  to  secure  the 
maximum  concessions  had  met  with  understanding  and  some  success,  but  the  government  would 
not  ask  for  the  release  of  men  found  guilty  of  criminal  actions :  Deutscher  Bundestag,  240.  Sitzung, 

3  December  1952,  p.  11141.  Dr.  Mende  remained  unsatisfied  and  voted  against  the  treaties: 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  failing,  5  December  1952. 
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parties  and  the  Federal  Union  together  prepared  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  acts  of  ratification  be  accompanied  by  a  note  to  the  signatories 
of  the  defence  treaty  and  the  Contractual  Agreements,  stating  that  the 
agreements  should  be  regarded  as  inaugurating  a  transitional  stage,  prior 
to  German  reunification;  that  Germany  did  not  recognize  its  existing 
frontiers;  that  every  German  government  must  seek  revision  of  those 
provisions  in  the  agreements  which  were  not  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  true  partnership;  that  the  German  people  assumed  its  new  obligations 
but  expected  that  no  demands  would  be  made  which  would  lower  its 
standard  of  living;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  German  government  to 
seek  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  a  treaty  relationship 
granting  Germany  political  rights  corresponding  to  its  contribution  to 
defence;  and  that  it  was  the  inalienable  right  of  every  German  govern¬ 
ment  to  pursue  an  independent  foreign  policy  within  the  framework  of  the 
treaties.1  This  statement  was  not  intended  to  set  preconditions  to  rati¬ 
fication.  It  was  approved  by  the  Chancellor,2  and  the  passage  of  the 
ratification  Bills  seemed  assured  when,  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate, 
Dr.  Adenauer  made  a  complete  volte  face  and  declared  his  decision  to 
postpone  the  third  reading  until  January  and  to  apply  in  the  meantime 
to  the  Constitutional  Court  for  a  ruling  that  the  treaties  might  be  ratified 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Bundestag.3  It  was  surmised4  that  Dr.  Adenauer 
had  received  word  that  the  Court’s  opinion  to  President  Heuss  was  likely 
to  support  the  Opposition’s  contentions  and  that  he  had  therefore  resolved 
to  try  to  circumvent  both  the  first  division  of  the  Court  and  the  full  Court 
by  an  application  to  the  second  division  which  might  take  priority  over 
the  other  pending  applications.  Since  an  application  by  Dr.  Adenauer 
himself  or  by  the  government  would  have  come  before  the  full  Court,  the 
new  application  was  made  in  the  names  of  the  Christian  Democrat  Union 
and  the  Free  Democrat  Party.5  It  asked  for  a  declaration  that  the  Social 
Democrat  Party  had  violated  the  constitution  by  contesting  the  right  of  the 
Bundestag  to  ratify  the  treaties  by  a  simple  majority  in  accordance  with 
article  42  (2)  of  the  Basic  Law,  and  for  a  declaration  that  the  Bundestag 
might  ratify  the  agreements  by  a  simple  majority.  The  applicants  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Court  must  reach  a  decision  before  the  third  reading  in  the 
Bundestag,  but  that  neither  the  proceedings  initiated  by  the  President 
nor  those  initiated  by  the  Opposition  enabled  it  to  do  this.  By  representing 
the  Opposition’s  action  as  a  threat  to  the  competence  of  the  Bundestag, 
which  had  raised  a  dispute  over  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  supreme  organ 

1  Neue  Zeitung,  5  December  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  205. 

2  Frankfurter  All  genuine  Zcitung,  5  December  1952. 

3  The  Times,  5  December  1952. 

4  New  York  Times  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  5  December  1952. 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  5  and  6  December  1952.  The  third  member  of  the  coalition, 
the  German  Party,  refused  to  co-operate. 
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of  the  state,  the  applicants  brought  these  new  proceedings  before  the 
second  division  of  the  Court.1 

During  the  continued  second  reading  debate  on  4  and  5  December  the 
Opposition  gave  vent  to  its  indignation.2  Herr  Ollenhauer  said  that  the 
decision  to  postpone  the  third  reading  and  appeal  to  the  Court  signified 
a  major  political  defeat  for  the  government,  which  Dr.  Adenauer  was 
trying  to  stave  off  by  a  legal  trick  and  by  wanton  interference  with  the 
respect  and  authority  of  the  highest  court  in  the  republic.  Herr  Ollen¬ 
hauer  contested  the  Chancellor’s  statement  that  failure  to  ratify  would 
mean  a  return  to  the  Occupation  Statute;  that  instrument  was  dead; 
approval  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  meant  approval  of  a  status 
already  out  of  date.3  But  the  Chancellor  got  his  way.  The  second  reading 
was  approved,  a  resolution  approving  the  proposed  note  to  the  signatories 
of  the  agreements  was  adopted,  and  the  third  reading  was  postponed.4 

On  8  December  the  Constitutional  Court  decided  in  full  session  to  hear 
the  President’s  application  before  that  of  the  coalition  parties,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  hearing  on  the  next  day  it  announced  that  its  decision  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  although  advisory  only,  would  be  binding  on 
each  of  the  divisions  sitting  separately.5  Dr.  Adenauer  was  therefore  faced 
with  precisely  the  same  situation  as  before  his  decision  to  go  to  the  Court. 
His  representative  in  Karlsruhe  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Court,6 
and  in  Bonn  the  Court’s  statement  was  declared  to  be  ultra  vires ,7  there  was 
talk  of  a  reform  of  the  Court,8  the  Cabinet  was  summoned  and  Dr. 
Adenauer  twice  visited  the  President.  On  the  next  day  the  President 
withdrew  his  request  to  the  Court  on  the  grounds  that  the  situation  had 
been  fundamentally  altered  by  the  Court’s  declaration  of  9  December, 
that  an  advisory  opinion  ought  not  to  limit  in  advance  the  freedom  of 
decision  of  a  division  of  the  Court,  and  that  the  original  conception  of  his 

1  By  virtue  of  article  93  (1)  1  of  the  Basic  Law  and  articles  13  (5)  and  14  (1)  of  the  law  on  the 
Federal  Constitutional  Court:  Peaslee,  op.  cit.  vol.  iii,  p.  616,  and  Constitutional  and  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Information,  1  November  1952,  pp.  160-1. 

2  See  Deutscher  Bundestag,  241.  Sitzung,  4  December  1952,  and  242.  Sitzung,  5  December  1952. 

3  Ibid.  242.  Sitzung,  5  December  1952,  pp.  11445-56. 

4  The  vote  on  the  Contractual  Agreements  was  218  to  164,  on  the  defence  treaty  216  to  165: 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  6  December  1952. 

5  Neue  Zeitung,  10  December  1952;  The  Times,  11  December  1952. 

6  Neue  Zeitmg,  10  December  1952. 

7  The  Times,  10  December  1952. 

8  See  ibid.  11  December  1952;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  12  December  1952;  Manchester  Guardian, 
13  December  1952.  Dr.  Adenauer  denied  these  rumours:  The  Times,  18  December  1952.  But 
the  Court  was  incensed  by  an  attack  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Thomas  Dehler,  and  by  the 
publication  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  two  judges  who  had  dissented  from  the  opinion  announced 
on  9  December.  The  Court  censured  Dr.  Dehler  and  its  peccant  member,  and  the  President  of 
the  Court  protested  in  person  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  President,  whereupon  the  Cabinet 
issued  a  statement  denying  any  intention  of  encroaching  on  the  Court’s  prerogatives:  Tages- 
spiegel  and  Neue  Zeitung,  19  December  1952;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  20  December  1952;  The  Times, 
22  December  1952;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  27  December  1952. 
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request  could  no  longer  be  reconciled  with  the  ruling  given.1  In  a  broad¬ 
cast  speech  on  the  same  day  President  Heuss  said  that  it  was  naive  to 
suppose  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  application  in  order  to  favour  the 
coalition’s  policy,  but  the  Opposition  complained  of  a  massive  manoeuvre 
of  intimidation  against  the  President  and  expressed  grave  concern  at  the 
government’s  attempt  to  force  a  political  decision  in  disregard  of  consti¬ 
tutional  facts  and  requirements.2  In  the  Bundestag  Herr  Wilhelm  Mellies, 
a  Social  Democrat,  accused  the  government  of  having  drawn  the  Court 
and  the  President  into  a  party  dispute,  of  having  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  President,  and  of  having  conjured  up  a  constitutional  crisis  in  order 
to  avert  a  government  crisis.3  Dr.  Adenauer  denied  these  charges.  He 
claimed  that  the  Court’s  decision  had  been  illegal  and  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  third  reading  and  the  application  to  the  Court  had  been 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  Opposition  from  causing  further  delay.4 
But  his  actions  did  not  obviate  the  delays,  for  the  agreements  were  still 
unratified  when  the  Bundestag  was  dissolved  and  a  general  election  was 
fought  in  September  1953. 

Note  B.  Western  European  Union 

At  its  meeting  in  Paris  on  19  March  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  heard  proposals  by  Mr.  Eden5  for  remodelling  the 
Council  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  its  organs  to  serve  as  the  institutions 
in  process  of  creation  for  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the 
European  Defence  Community  and  other  similar  bodies.  The  Council  of 
Europe  would  then  become  both  a  consultative  body  and  organ  for  inter¬ 
governmental  co-operation  in  western  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  a  forum 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  smaller  communities,  and  Mr. 
Eden  hoped  by  this  synthesis  to  evade  any  developing  rivalry  between  the 
six  more  federally  minded  states  and  the  rest  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  Mr.  Eden  also  opposed  the  revision  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  which  the  Consultative  Assembly  had  approved  in 
1 95 1 6  and  which  would  speed  the  Council  down  the  road  leading  away 

1  The  Times,  n  December  1952. 

2  Ibid.  See  also  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  12  December  1952,  for  a  broadcast  speech  by 
Herr  Ollenhauer  in  reply  to  the  President. 

3  Deutscher  Bundestag,  244.  Sitzung,  n  December  1952,  pp.  11623-4  and  11650-1. 

4  Ibid.  p.  11650.  The  Chancellor’s  actions  were  endorsed  by  his  party:  Neue  Ze^ung,  17 
December  1952.  For  a  statement  by  the  Court  in  defence  of  its  decision  see  ibid.  15  Decem¬ 
ber  1952. 

5  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Fourth  Ordinary  Session  ( First  Part),  26th~30th  May 
I952i  Documents,  vol.  i,  Document  11,  pp.  288-90.  For  Mr.  Eden’s  statement  to  the  Committee 
see  ibid.  pp.  290-2,  and  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Council  of  Europe,  Proposals  of  Her  Majesty' s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Cmd.  8516)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952).  See  also  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  206. 

6  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  83-89;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  154. 
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from  mere  consultation  and  towards  a  quasi-federal  institution  with  legis- 
lative  and  executive  powers. 

Mr.  Eden  s  proposals  were  referred  for  more  detailed  consideration  to 
officials  who  prepared  a  report  for  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  which 
next  met  at  Strasbourg  on  22  May.1  The  Ministers  resolved  to  seek  the 
opinion  of  the  Consultative  Assembly,  of  the  six  governments  engaged  in 
forming  the  restricted  communities,  and  of  those  communities,  when 
formed."  The  Consultative  Assembly,  meeting  from  26  to  30  May,  charged 
its  General  Affairs  Committee  to  prepare  a  report.3 

At  this  point  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  stage  following  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Schuman  Plan  Treaty4  and  the  formal  establishment  at 
Luxembourg  on  10  August  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.5  The  Assembly  of  this  community  met  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  (at 
Strasbourg  in  September)6  and  the  six  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Schuman 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  proposals  during  1952  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain:  Foreign 
Office :  Council  of  Europe,  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom's  proposals  (Cmd.  8700)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
I952)-  _ 

Ibid.  pp.  4-5;  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Fourth  Ordinary  Session  ( First  Part), 
26th— goth  May  1952,  Documents,  vol.  i.  Document  11,  pp.  287—8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  208. 

Council  of  Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  Fourth  Ordinary  Session  [First  Part) ,  26th— goth  May  1952, 
Texts  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  vol.  i,  Resolution  1 1,  pp.  1 1-12;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  209. 

4  The  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  were  as  follows : 


France 

National  Assembly 

13  December  1951 

377-235-5 

Council  of  the  Republic 

2  April  1952 

182-32-0 

Netherlands 

Lower  House 

31  October  1951 

62-6-0 

Upper  House 

19  February  1952 

36-2-0 

Western  Germany 

Bundestag 

1 1  January  1952 

232-143-3 

Bundesrat 

1  February  1952 

45-0-0 

Luxembourg 

•  13  May  1952 

47-4-0 

Belgium 

Chamber  .... 

.  12  June  1952 

165-13-13 

Senate  .... 

5  February  1952 

102-4-58 

Italy 

Chamber  .... 

.  16  June  1952 

275-98-0 

Senate  .... 

15  March  1952 

148-97-0 

For  the  opposition  of  the  S.P.D.  see,  beside  the  debates  on  ratification,  an  article  by  Dr.  Carlo 
Schmid  in  Der  Telegraf,  28  December  1951. 

5  For  the  inaugural  address  of  M.  Jean  Monnet,  the  High  Authority’s  first  President,  see  Le 
Monde,  12  August  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  211. 

6  For  the  speech  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Common  Assembly  on  1 1  September  by  Dr.  Adenauer 
as  first  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  see  Neue  ffeitung, 
13-14  September  1952. 

For  Mr.  Eden’s  speech  to  the  Consultative  Assembly  on  15  September  see  Council  of  Europe: 
Consultative  Assembly,  Fourth  Ordinary  Session  ( Second  Part),  15th  September-goth  September  1952,  Official 
Report  of  Debates,  vol.  iii,  pp.  279-85;  Cmd.  8700,  pp.  5—1 1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  220. 
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Plan  Powers  asked  the  Coal  and  Steel  Assembly  to  study,  in  concert  with 
members  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  creating  a  European  Political  Authority.1  A  special  body,  known  as 
the  Ad  Hoc  Assembly  or  preconstituent  committee,  was  created  for  this 
purpose.2  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  debated  reports  on  the  Eden  proposals  from  its  General 
Affairs  Committee  and  enunciated  the  opinion  solicited  in  May  by  the 
Committee  of  Ministers:3  the  Consultative  Assembly  approved  Mr.  Eden’s 
proposals  in  general  and  elaborated  practical  suggestions  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  the  one  existing  restricted  community,  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.4  The  Consultative  Assembly  also  resolved  unani¬ 
mously,  on  British  initiative,  that  the  Coal  and  Steel  and  Defence  Assemblies 
should  meet  in  Strasbourg,  make  use  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  and  admit  to  their  debates  observers  from  the  other  members  of 
the  Council  of  Europe.  Detailed  proposals,  prepared  by  representatives 
of  the  six  Powers,  were  submitted  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Assembly  at  the  beginning 
of  I953-5 

These  proposals  envisaged  the  creation  of  a  European  Political  Com¬ 
munity  endowed  with  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  Coal  and  Steel  and 
Defence  Communities  by  their  respective  inaugurating  treaties.  During  a 
transitional  period  of  undetermined  length  the  Assemblies  and  Councils 
of  Ministers  of  these  two  communities  were  to  be  superseded  by  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Political  Community,  but  the 
High  Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  Commissariat 
of  the  Defence  Community  would  remain  in  being,  the  president  of  each 
also  taking  a  seat  and  exercising  a  vote  in  a  European  Executive  Council. 
Upon  the  expiry  of  the  transitional  period  the  High  Authority  and  the 
Commissariat  would  be  replaced  by  this  European  Executive  Council. 

The  European  Political  Community,  to  be  constituted  as  ‘an  indissoluble 
supranational  political  community  based  on  the  union  of  peoples’  and 
dedicated  to  specified  general  aims,  was  to  be  charged  inter  alia  with 

1  Ad  Hoc  Assembly  instructed  to  work  out  a  Draft  Treaty  setting  up  a  European  Political  Com¬ 
munity:  Debates,  Official  Report  of  the  Sitting  of  igth  September,  ig§2,  pp.  6-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  214. 

2  The  chairman  was  M.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  President  of  the  Common  Assembly  of  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community. 

3  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Fourth  Ordinary  Session  ( Second  Part),  igth-goth 
September  igg2,  Texts  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  pp.  35-38;  Cmd.  8700,  pp.  1 1-15;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  216. 

4  For  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  during  its  sessions  in  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1952  see  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  (Cmd.  8701)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952).  Observers 
from  Austria  and  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  attended  the  sittings,  at  which  1 7  recom¬ 
mendations,  13  resolutions,  and  3  opinions  were  approved. 

5  Ad  Hoc  Assembly:  Session  of  January  igyg:  Report  of  the  Constitutional  Committee',  Council  of 
Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  Extraordinary  Session,  ipth-iyth  January  igg3,  Documents,  vol.  ii. 
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defining  the  objectives  of  foreign  policy  common  to  its  members  in  the 
spheres  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  and  Defence  Communities,  was  to  have 
authority  to  conclude  international  agreements,  and  was  to  have  a  single, 
annual  and  general  budget,  prepared  by  its  executive  branch  and  voted 
by  its  Parliament.  The  Parliament  would  be  a  bicameral  body,  consisting 
of  a  Chamber  of  Peoples  with  261  members  elected  by  direct  and  universal 
suffrage  (63  in  France,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  30  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  12  in  Luxembourg),  and  a  Senate  with  the  same  powers 
and  rights  as  the  Chamber,  its  87  members  elected  by  national  Parliaments 
(21  in  France,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  10  in  Belgium  and  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  4  in  Luxembourg). 

The  supreme  executive  power  would  be  vested  in  a  European  Executive 
Council  and  a  Council  of  National  Ministers.  The  president  of  the  first 
of  these  bodies  would  be  appointed  by  the  second  body  and  would  then 
choose  six  colleagues;  the  Executive  Council  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Parliament,  which  might  remove  any  member  of  it  by  a  vote  of  censure 
carried  in  either  Chamber  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes.  There  would  also 
be  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  a  Court,  the  latter  being  the 
Court  envisaged  for  the  Coal  and  Steel  and  Defence  Communities.  Sugges¬ 
tions  were  also  made  for  amendments  to  the  Statute  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  in  order  to  reconcile  the  structure  of  the  Council  with  that  of  the 
proposed  Political  Community. 

Note  C.  Neo-Nazis 

The  strength  of  extremist  movements  of  a  Nazi  variety  in  Germany  was 
unknown;  it  was  probably  small  but  possibly  growing.  A  party  which 
could  capture  the  support  of  ex-servicemen  would  be  transformed  from  a 
nuisance  into  a  national  force  and  the  eyes  of  political  adventurers  were 
therefore  especially  directed  to  politically  erratic  ex-generals  and  to  asso¬ 
ciations  such  as  the  Verband  deutscher  Soldaten.  The  Socialist  Reich  Party, 
founded  in  1949  and  led  by  Dr.  Fritz  Doris  and  Herr  (formerly  Major- 
General)  Otto  Remer  had  achieved  notoriety  during  1951.  Herr  Remer 
openly  proclaimed  the  party’s  National  Socialist  beliefs  and  said  that  it 
differed  from  the  Nazi  Party  only  in  time,1  and  Count  von  Westarp,  a 
deputy  leader  of  the  party,  while  denying  that  the  Socialist  Reich  Party 
was  neo-Nazi,  said  that  it  stood  for  all  that  had  been  best  in  National 
Socialism  (including  the  restoration  of  Germany’s  wartime  boundaries) 
and  would  avoid  Hitler’s  mistakes.2  The  party  blamed  the  organizers  of 

1  See  The  Times,  3  July  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  14  May  1951.  Disagreements  within  the  party  in  the  following  year  led  to 
the  Count’s  resignation  of  his  office  in  the  party  and  his  expulsion  from  it :  Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung, 
14  August  1952;  The  Times,  18  August  1952.  See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  6,  7andgjuly  1951, for 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  party’s  beliefs  and  activities. 
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the  plot  of  20  July  1944  for  the  collapse  of  the  third  Reich.  The  member¬ 
ship  and  activities  of  the  party  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
state  of  Lower  Saxony,  where  it  polled  nearly  370,000  votes  in  elections 
for  a  Landtag  on  6  May  1951,  winning  16  seats  and  giving  rise  to  some 
anxiety  inside  and  outside  Germany.1  The  Federal  government,  which 
had  from  the  first  viewed  the  party  with  apprehension  and  had  banned  its 
Reichsfront  (an  organ  somewhat  similar  to  the  Nazi  S.S.)  two  days  before 
the  elections,  decided  to  ask  the  Constitutional  Court  to  ban  the  party2 
and  brought  an  action  against  Herr  Remer,  who  was  sentenced  on  27 
May  1951  to  four  months’  imprisonment  for  making  malicious  statements 
about  members  of  the  Cabinet.3  In  August  of  the  same  year  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lower  Saxony  banned  public  speeches  by  members  of  the  party,4 
and  in  December  the  Federal  government  instituted  proceedings  in  the 
Constitutional  Court  under  article  2 1  of  the  Basic  Law,5  which  proscribed 
any  party  aiming  at  disturbing  the  democratic  order  or  jeopardizing  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  Republic.  (A  similar  case  was  presented  against 
the  Communist  Party.6)  The  case  against  the  Socialist  Reich  Party  was 
heard  in  July  19527  and  the  Court  granted  an  interim  injunction  against 
speeches,  public  meetings  and  propaganda  by  the  party.8  On  12  Septem¬ 
ber  the  party’s  executive  committee  announced  that  the  party  would 
be  dissolved  and  its  representatives  in  Federal  and  Lander  Parliaments 
would  become  independent  members.9  The  object  of  this  move  was  pre¬ 
sumably  to  enable  these  members  to  retain  their  seats  if  the  party  were 
dissolved  by  order  of  the  Court.  Officers  of  the  party  who  were  trying  to 
organize  a  meeting  under  the  name  of  a  ‘Rally  of  National  Forces’  were 
arrested.10  On  23  October  the  Constitutional  Court  declared  the  party’s 
self-dissolution  invalid,  banned  the  party,  forfeited  its  assets  and  declared 
its  members’  parliamentary  seats  vacant.  The  Court  found  that  the  party’s 
principles  and  organization  were  essentially  those  of  the  Nazi  Party;  that 
its  members  were  almost  all  former  or  still  active  Nazis;  that  it  aimed  at 
the  liquidation  of  all  other  parties,  had  revived  the  legend  of  the  stab  in  the 
back  in  order  to  absolve  the  Nazi  Party  of  responsibility  for  Germany’s 
ills,  had  adopted  seven  executed  war  criminals  as  martyrs  and  was  strongly 
anti-semitic.11  Within  a  week  of  this  judgement  over  sixty  successor  organi¬ 
zations  were  found  and  banned  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  police  had  to 
break  up  meetings  at  which  Nazi  and  anti-Jewish  songs  were  being 

I  The  Times,  9  and  10  May  1951.  2  Ibid.  9  May  1951. 

3  Ibid.  28  May  1951.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  9  August  1951. 

5  Peaslee,  op.  cit.  vol.  iii,  p.  603.  6  The  Times,  17  November  1951. 

7  See  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  11  July  1952;  The  Times,  3  July  1952;  Neue  Zeitung,  7  July 
1952;  Neue  Zurc her  Zeitung,  15  July  1952. 

8  Neue  Zeitung,  17  July  1952.  9  The  Times,  13  September  1952. 

10  Neue  Zeitung,  15  September  1952. 

II  Manchester  Guardian,  25  October  1952;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  25  October  1952. 
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sung.1  At  a  rally  of  former  members  of  the  Waffen  S.S.  at  Verden  in  the 
same  Land  on  26  October  Herr  Bernhard  Ramcke,  one-time  commander  of 
the  parachute  army  and  a  released  war  criminal,  said  that  he  was  proud 
to  have  been  on  the  allies’  black  list,  which  would  one  day  again  be  a  list  of 
honour,  and  declared  that  the  real  war  criminals  were  those  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  had  bombed  and  destroyed 
German  cities  without  military  necessity  and  had  invented  and  used  the 
atom  bomb.2  This  speech  met  with  great  applause,  but  the  organizers 
of  the  rally  immediately  dissociated  themselves  from  it  and  the  Federal 
government  and  ex-servicemen’s  organizations  condemned  it.  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer  wrote  at  once  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  expressing  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  strong  disapproval.3 


1  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  30  October  1952;  Neue  lurcher  fitting,  31  October  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  27  October  1952. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  ffitung,  29  October  1952;  The  Times,  31  October  1952.  Mr.  Eden, 
while  deploring  the  speech,  found  no  cause  for  action,  refusing  to  regard  such  outbursts  as  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  occupation  forces:  30  October  1952,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505, 
Written  Answers,  coll.  252-3. 
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The  extraordinary  feature  of  international  politics  after  the  second  World 
War  was  the  bipolarity  of  power.  The  two  magnets  of  Moscow  and 
Washington  exercised  a  powerful  attraction  in  wide  areas  of  the  globe, 
and  what  escaped  the  force  of  both  was,  for  the  time  being,  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  account.  American  thinking  was,  therefore,  dominated  by 
Moscow  and  Russian  by  Washington.  The  subtle  game  of  combinazione 
had  become  outmoded  for  lack  of  pieces  in  the  game,  and  there  emerged 
instead  a  pattern  of  power  which  was  seemingly  constant,  since  the  only 
possible  shifts — seductions  of  satellites  from  the  one  field  to  the  other — 
left  the  relations  of  the  major  Powers  the  same.  However  much  the  par¬ 
ticles  might  be  made  to  move  the  poles  would  remain  fixed  and  opposite. 

That  Moscow  took  this  view  of  the  matter  was  suggested  by  two  things 
in  particular:  its  policy  towards  the  several  North  Atlantic  allies  and  its 
German  policy.  In  both  Russian  actions  assumed  the  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  U.S.A.  and  excluded  any  reconciliation  between  the  two  great 
Powers.  In  Germany  Moscow  seemed  to  regard  an  armed  Germany, 
forbidden  to  join  the  western  allies,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  accession  to  the 
western  alliance  of  a  part  of  Germany;1  German  rearmament  was  more 
greatly  feared  as  a  strengthening  of  the  U.S.A.  than  as  a  revival  of  the 
German  threat  to  eastern  Europe.  In  its  dealings  with  the  western  Powers 
Moscow  seemed  on  occasions  ready  to  try  a  smile  on  London  or  Paris  but 
did  not  desist  from  its  attacks  on  the  U.S.A.;  Washington,  the  head  and 
chief  of  the  opposite  camp,  inevitably  hostile,  could  be  neither  seduced  nor 
conciliated,  since  to  speak  of  the  seduction  of  the  central  force  was  nonsense, 
and  to  try  to  conciliate  would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  bipolar  nature  of 
things. 

Internally  the  political  and  economic  situation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was,  so 
far  as  could  be  judged,  rigid  but  sound.  The  economy  was  still  expanding 
and  there  was  promise  of  the  spreading  material  benefits  of  an  industrial 
revolution  whose  worst  pains  were  past.  The  possibility  of  a  political  crisis 
approached  nearer  with  every  day  of  the  ageing  Marshal  Stalin’s  life, 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  crisis,  if  it  came,  would  affect 
more  than  a  few  score  or  a  few  hundred  individuals. 

The  three  chapters  which  follow  assemble  the  events  of  the  year  without 
succeeding  in  composing  them  in  very  coherent  form.  The  available 
material  does  not  permit  a  more  satisfactory  account  without  recourse  to 

1  See  above,  pp.  88  seqq. 
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clairvoyance,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  circumstances  it 
behoved  Moscow  to  do  three  things:  to  continue  to  develop  the  strength 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  industrial  and  military,  and  to  assure  its  internal  cohesion; 
to  consolidate  its  alliances;  and  to  distress  its  enemies  by  exacerbating 
differences  between  the  U.S.A.  and  western  Europe  and  by  encouraging 
Asian  antagonism  to  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  embarrassments  of  western  Powers  might  also  be 
exploited  by  an  enemy  of  those  Powers,  but  there  was  no  convincing 
evidence  of  Russian  initiative  in  this  respect  and  Moscow  seemed  rather  to 
be  biding  its  time  in  these,  from  the  communist  point  of  view,  backward 
areas.1 


1.  State  and  Party:  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan  and  the  Nineteenth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 

The  fourth  five-year  plan,  covering  the  years  1946-50,  had  been  in¬ 
evitably  concerned  with  post-war  reconstruction.2  Upon  the  completion 
of  its  term  no  new  plan  was  published,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1952  it 
was  announced  that  targets  set  for  1951  had  been  achieved  by  all  depart¬ 
ments  save  those  for  timber,  cotton  cultivation  and  transport.3  Industrial 
output  in  1951  exceeded  that  of  1950  by  16  per  cent,  and  surpassed  the 
plan  by  3-5  per  cent.,  capital  investment  increased  by  12  per  cent.,  the 
cultivated  area  by  6-7  million  hectares  and  the  labour  force  from  39-2 
million  to  40-8  million.  A  weakness  was  the  grain  crop,  which,  at  121-2 
million  tons,  was  below  1950’s  125-2  million  tons,  and  still  further  below 
1950’s  target  of  127  million  tons.  During  1952  quarterly  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  economy  showed  the  fulfilment  of  targets  by  all  save  a 
few  departments,4  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Malenkov,  reviewing  the  period  1939-52 
in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  October,  spoke 
of  the  overcoming  and  repair  (without  outside  assistance)  of  the  scars  of 
war,  the  resumption  of  progress  in  industry,  agriculture  and  trade,  and 
further  rises  in  the  standard  of  living,  health  and  cultural  level  of  the  people.5 
An  outstanding  achievement  was  the  completion  in  1952  of  the  Volga- 

1  Where  communist  activities  were  apparent  in  Africa,  i.e.  in  French  Africa,  the  inspiration 
seemed  to  come  from  Paris  rather  than  from  Moscow.  See  below,  p.  271.  For  these  activities  see 
For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy!,  28  September  1951,  and  World  Trade  Union  Movement, 
1— 1 5  June  1952. 

2  For  a  study  of  this  plan  see  Naum  Jasny:  ‘A  close-up  of  the  Soviet  fourth  Five-Year  Plan’, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May  1952,  PP-  J39  seqq. 

3  Soviet  News,  5  February  1952;  New  York  Times,  29  January  and  1  February  1952;  Statist, 
10  May  1952,  p.  672. 

4  Soviet  News,  26  April,  31  July  and  4  November  1952. 

5  Gf.  New  York  Times,  3  January  1952,  where  it  was  calculated  that  during  1951  prices  of  food 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  reduced  by  10-15  per  cent.,  that  the  cost  of  living  fell  by  about  10  per  cent., 
and  that  supplies  of  consumer  goods  increased  appreciably. 
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Don  canal,  begun  before  the  war,  which  was  opened  in  July.  Sixty- three 
miles  long,  it  passed  through  thirteen  locks  and  joined  two  rivers,  whose 
levels  differed  by  over  400  feet.  Its  construction  enabled  traffic  to  proceed 
exclusively  by  water  between  the  Baltic,  White,  Black  and  Caspian  Seas, 
and  new  reserves  of  water  (including  the  newly  created  Tsimlyansk  Sea) 
became  available  for  the  generation  of  electric  power  and  for  the  irrigation 
of  large  stretches  of  thirsty  land. 

On  20  August  1952  details  of  a  five-year  plan  for  195 1-5  which — if  a 
coherent  plan  and  not  merely  a  collection  of  targets— had  then  been  in 
operation  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  were  published  together  with  the 
announcement  that  a  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  would  be  held 
later  in  the  year.1  The  new  plan  was,  as  usual,  expressed  in  terms  of 
percentage  increases  in  production  over  the  figures  for  1950.  It  aimed  to 
raise  gross  industrial  output  by  about  70  per  cent,  in  the  five  years,  the 
national  income  by  about  60  per  cent.,  and  employment  by  about  15  per 
cent,  (that  is,  by  about  6  million  to  43-7  million).  First  place  was  still 
accorded  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  heavy  industry  in  order  to  attain  in 
1955  an  output  of  44  million  tons  of  steel,  34  million  tons  of  rolled  steel, 
34  million  tons  of  pig  iron,  372  million  tons  of  coal,  70  million  tons  of  oil 
and  158,000  million  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity.2  This  effort  involved 
increases  in  output  of  over  80  per  cent.,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  although  deliberately  subordinated,  was  not  neglected.  Produc- 


1  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  20  and  21  August  1952.  For  a  full  report  of  the  Congress  see  L.  Gruliow, 
ed.,  Current  Soviet  Policies,  The  Documentary  Record  of  the  igth  Communist  Party  Congress  and  the 
reorganization  after  Stalin’s  death  (New  York,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1953)  [hereafter  referred  to  as 
Current  Soviet  Policies\ . 

2  Compare  (in  millions  of  tons,  except  electricity,  which  is  in  ’ooo  million  kilowatt  hours) : 


1940 

1950 

1951 

1955 

{targets) 

i960 
(1 targets ) 

Crude  steel  ..... 

18-3 

27-3 

3i-4 

44-2 

60 

Rolled  steel  products 

13-1 

20-8 

23-9 

34’ 1 

.  . 

Pig  iron  ...... 

15-0 

19-4 

22-1 

34-i 

30 

Coal  and  lignite  .... 

1 66-o 

260-0 

28l-0 

372-0 

500 

Crude  petroleum  .... 

3I-° 

37-8 

42-3 

69-9 

60 

Electric  power  .... 

48-3 

9o-3 

I03-0 

162-5 

.  . 

Grain  crop  ..... 

1 1 8-8 

125-2 

131*2 

181*6 

For  further  statistics  see  United  Nations:  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Economic  Survey  of 
Europe  since  the  War  (Geneva,  1953),  pp.  38-50.  At  the  rate  of  increase  recorded  during  the  first 
year  of  the  new  plan  the  1 960  targets  for  oil,  steel,  coal,  and  pig  iron  would  be  reached  in  4,  7, 
8|  and  10  years  respectively:  New  York  Times,  3  January  1952. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Russian  production  went  farther  than  an  equal  American  produc¬ 
tion,  because  (e.g.)  the  Russian  worker  did  not  require  a  car  to  get  to  work  and  much  steel  was 
thereby  saved:  Isaac  Deutscher:  ‘The  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union’,  International  Affairs,  April  1953,  pp.  149  seqq.,  at  p.  152.  Mr.  Deutscher  also  made 
the  point  that  the  Russian,  although  living  at  a  much  lower  standard  than  the  American  or 
western  European,  was  seeing  that  standard  slowly  rise,  whereas  in  Great  Britain,  France  and 
elsewhere  rearmament  was  depressing  the  standard  of  living. 
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tion  of  consumer  goods  was  to  rise  by  over  60  per  cent.,  and  despite  the 
failure  to  raise  the  annual  production  of  grain  to  127  million  tons  during 
the  previous  lustre  the  sights  were  raised  to  175-187  million  tons  for  1955. 
Success  here  and  in  other  consumer  goods  industries,  however,  was  clearly 
less  well  assured  than  the  attainment  of  the  goals  set  for  heavy  industries, 
which  would  have  more  favoured  treatment,  and  since  the  increase  in  the 
labour  force  was  proportionately  smaller  than  the  planned  increases  in 
production,  success  in  secondary  industries  would  in  the  last  resort  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  managers  to  increase  the  productivity  of  labourer  caput. 
The  plan  was  expounded  to  the  Congress  by  Mr.  M.  Z.  Saburov  and  Mr. 
A.  I.  Mikoyan  and  was  adopted  on  10  October  with  concomitant  directives.1 

The  health  of  the  U.S.S.R.  depended  not  only  on  its  economic  efforts 
but  also  on  its  political  cohesion  and  especially  on  the  unity  and  efficiency 
of  the  Communist  Party.  No  Congress  of  the  party  had  been  held  since 
March  1939,  although  the  rules  provided  for  one  every  three  years.  The 
lapse  of  thirteen  years2  was  partly  explicable  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath, 
which  made  the  holding  of  a  Congress  virtually  impossible  in  the  early 
forties  and  inconvenient  in  the  succeeding  years  of  strenuous  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  this  lapse  as  important  as  it  would  have  been  a  generation 
earlier,  for  the  Congress,  an  unwieldy  body  more  apt  for  hearing  decisions 
than  for  making  them,  no  longer  had  the  authority  which  it  had  once 
exerted  on  its  leaders.  When  it  assembled  in  Moscow  on  5  October  1952 
its  members  came  to  receive  and  not  to  give  guidance,  to  confirm  and  not 
to  make  decisions.  Thus  the  first  item  on  the  agenda,  the  report  of  the 
Central  Committee,3  consisted  of  a  long  speech  by  Mr.  Malenkov  in  three 
parts,  each  concluding  with  a  set  of  tasks  for  the  party.  After  a  review  of  the 
international  and  internal  positions,  Mr.  Malenkov  spoke  about  the  party.4 * * 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  party’s  policy  in  guiding  society  and  the  state  and 
spoke  of  its  increased  strength  and  consolidation  in  the  years  since  1939. 
He  dwelt  on  its  unity,  won  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemies  of  Leninism, 
as  the  chief  source  of  its  strength.  He  noted  its  great  expansion  since  the 

1  For  Mr.  Saburov’s  speech  see  Soviet  News,  20,  25  and  27  November  1952;  for  Mr.  Mikoyan’s 
speech  see  ibid.  11  and  12  October  1952;  and  for  the  directives  see  ibid.  25  and  28  October, 
and  Vsesoiuznaya  Kommunisticheskaya  Partiea  (Bolshevikov) ;  Directives  of  the  XIX party  congress 
for  the  fifth  Five-Year  Plan  of  the  development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1951/55  (Moscow,  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House,  1952). 

Mr.  Saburov  was  appointed  head  of  the  State  Planning  Commission  in  March  1 949,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Voznesensky. 

2  For  a  review  of  the  party  during  these  years  see  L.  B.  Schapiro:  ‘Development  in  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  between  1939  and  1952’,  The  Year  Book  of  World  Affairs  1953  (London,  Stevens, 
1953),  PP-  I25  seqq. 

3  There  were  five  items.  The  other  four  were  the  report  of  the  central  auditing  committee, 
directives  on  the  five-year  plan,  changes  in  the  party’s  rules,  and  election  of  its  central  bodies. 

4  For  the  complete  text  see  Soviet  News,  1 8,  2 1 , 22  and  23  October  1 952 ;  G.Malenkov :  Report  to  the 

Nineteenth  Party  Congress  on  the  work  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.  U.  ( B .)  (Moscow,  Foreign  Lan¬ 

guages  Publishing  House,  1952).  For  extracts  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  pp.  229-38. 
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last  Congress1  and  admitted  that  this  had  meant  some  lowering  of  its 
quality.  Since  the  war  the  party  had  concentrated  on  raising  its  political 
level  rather  than  on  boosting  its  membership,  and  although  it  had  been 
successful  in  this  task,  success  was  not  complete.  He  listed  certain  short¬ 
comings:  self-criticism  and  criticism  from  below  were  not  fully  developed; 
discipline  was  still  lax  in  some  sections  of  the  party  and  the  government, 
among  economic  and  other  officials;  Lenin’s  precept  that  the  chief  things 
in  organization  were  the  right  choice  of  people  and  the  verification  of 
fulfilment  of  decisions  had  not  been  followed  satisfactorily;  many  party 
organizations  underestimated  the  importance  of  ideological  work. 

The  Congress  adopted  certain  changes  in  the  party’s  rules  and  dropped 
the  word  Bolshevik  from  its  name,  thus  expunging  the  last  live  trace  of  the 
famous  split  at  the  Congress  of  1903.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  party  were 
reorganized.  Congresses,  being  discontinuous,  had  in  the  past  elected  a 
Central  Committee,  which  was  officially  the  highest  authority  between  one 
Congress  and  the  next,  but  the  Central  Committee  contained  some  seventy 
members  and  was  therefore  too  big  for  the  efficient  management  of 
practical  affairs  and  ill  suited  to  authoritarian  government.  Hence  the 
gradually  increasing  power  of  three  subordinate  bodies :  the  Politburo,  the 
Orgburo  and  the  Secretariat.  The  Nineteenth  Congress  abolished  the 
Politburo  and  the  Orgburo  and  expanded  the  Secretariat  from  five  mem¬ 
bers  to  ten.  It  also  increased  the  membership  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
125  (plus  1 1 1  probationers)  and  reduced  its  meetings  from  three  to  two  in 
a  year,  thus  emphasizing  that  body’s  incompetence  for  any  but  ceremonial 
and  approbatory  functions,  and  created  a  new  body,  the  Presidium  of  the 
Central  Committee,  which  was  to  consist  of  25  members  and  1 1  proba¬ 
tioners.  The  Presidium  thus  stood  to  its  parent,  the  Central  Committee, 
in  the  same  relationship  as  the  Central  Committee  stood  to  the  Congress 
except  for  the  fact  that  in  the  former  relationship  both  bodies  had,  on 
paper  at  any  rate,  a  continuous  existence. 

In  future,  therefore,  the  party  would  be  directed  by  the  Secretariat  and 
the  Presidium,  whose  membership  overlapped;  seven  of  the  ten  members 
of  the  Secretariat  were  full  members  of  the  Presidium.  The  remaining 
eighteen  members  of  the  Presidium  included  such  important  personages  as 
the  party’s  chiefs  in  Leningrad  and  the  Ukraine,  the  chiefs  of  the  State 
Planning  Office,  the  Komsomol  and  the  trade  unions,  certain  leading 
managers  of  industry,  and  also  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Marshal  Stalin,  and  most  of  his  thirteen  deputies.2  Since  the  chairman  and 


March  iggg  October  igg2 

Members  .  .  .  1,588,852  6,013,259 

Probationers  .  .  888,814  868,886 

Malenkov,  op.  cit.  p.  no. 

2  Only  one,  Mr.  Andreev,  was  not  a  member  of  the  Presidium.  Two  others,  Mr.  Kosygin  and 
Mr.  Tevosyan,  were  probationers. 
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deputy  chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  constituted  the  supreme 
executive  authority  in  the  state  (the  full  Council,  like  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Party,  being  too  big  to  function  as  a  body),  the  direction  of 
party  and  of  state  were  in  the  same  hands,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  one 
autocrat  ruled  in  both  spheres  but  also  in  the  further  sense  that  his  princi¬ 
pal  lieutenants  in  both  spheres  were  the  same.  This  was  not  new,  for  nine 
of  the  thirteen  deputy  chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  sat  in  the 
defunct  Politburo  of  n.1  According  to  Mr.  Kruschchev,  who  explained 
the  changes  to  the  Congress,  the  substitution  of  a  Presidium  for  the 
Politburo  was  primarily  terminological,  the  new  name  according  better 
with  the  functions  actually  discharged  by  the  Politburo.2 

The  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  new,  expanded  and  more  emphatic 


Presidium  of 
Council  of 
Ministers 

(14) 

Politburo 

(”) 

Presidium 
of  Central 
Committee 

(25) 

New 

Secretariat 

(10) 

Marshal  Stalin  .... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Molotov  .... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Malenkov  .... 

T" 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Beria  .... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

Marshal  Voroshilov 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

Marshal  Bulganin 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Kaganovich 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Mikoyan  .... 

+ 
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+ 

— 

Mr.  Kosygin  .... 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

Mr.  Andreev  .... 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

Mr.  Pervukhin  .... 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Saburov  .... 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Malyshev  .... 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Tevosyan  .... 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

Mr.  Kruschchev 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Suslov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Ponomarenko 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Mikhailov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Aristov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

Mr.  Brezhnev  .... 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

Mr.  Pegov  .... 

— 

— 
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+ 

Mr.  Ignatov  .... 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

Mr.  Shvernik  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Andrianov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Ignatiev  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Korotchenko 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Kuusinen  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Kuznetsov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Melnikov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Shkiriatov  .... 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

Mr.  Chesnokov 

— 

+ 

In  the  secretariat  the  first  five  named  in  this  list  held  office  before  the  Congress,  the  last  five  were 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  seats. 

2  N.  Kruschchev:  Report  to  the  Nineteenth  Party  Congress  on  amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  C.P.S.U.(B.) 
(Moscow,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1952). 
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rules  for  the  party  was  connected  with  an  attack,  already  in  progress,  on 
indiscipline,  indifference,  corruption  and  amorality.  This  campaign  was 
intensified  after  the  Congress,  when  reprimands  and  expulsions  from  the 
party  became  widespread.1  The  vast  size  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  vastness  of 
its  industrial  endeavours  and  the  vast  powers  vested  in  leaders  at  different 
levels  all  combined  to  make  racketeering  comparatively  easy,  while  con¬ 
ditions  also  made  it  a  necessary  condition  of  survival,  since  managers  who 
failed  to  fulfil  by  hook  or  by  crook  their  allotted  and  often  impossible  tasks 
were  ruthlessly  discarded.  The  significant  feature  of  this  period  was  not 
the  existence  of  this  sort  of  thing  but  the  fact  that  some  person  or  persons 
determined  to  expose  it.  An  example  which  became  known  to  the  outside 
world  was  provided  by  Georgia,  where  allegations  in  November  1951  of 
miscarriages  of  justice  led  to  dismissals,  including  that  of  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Georgian  Republic,  Mr.  Charkviani,  who  was  deprived  of  his  office 
(held  for  over  13  years)  at  a  meeting  attended  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Beria  in 
April  1952.  Mr.  Charkviani’s  successor,  Mr.  A.  I.  Mgeladze,  proceeded 
strongly  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  Republic’s  affairs,  alleging  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  poor  workmanship  and  amorality,  and  seeking  to  revive  the 
enthusiastic  and  incorruptible  spirit  of  earlier  years.2  Similar  complaints 
were  heard  in  the  Ukraine  in  1951  and  1952,  culminating  in  November 
1952  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  senior  officials  accused  of  thieving, 
embezzlement,  bribery,  currency  offences  and  sabotage.  Trials  were  also 
reported  from  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  many  Republics,  European  and 
Asian,  of  the  Union. 

These  proceedings,  concerned  with  declining  efficiency,  moral  lapses 
and  pilfering,  were  not  on  the  surface  political  except  in  the  sense  that  the 
offences  alleged  were  regarded  as  offences  against  the  state,  but  the  nature 
of  tyranny  is  such  that  observers  are  impelled  to  probe  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  for  political  motives,  which  may  or  may  not  be  present.  An  attack  on 
a  group  of  little-known  local  bosses  might  be  construed  as  an  indirect 
attack  on  a  mighty  patron,  and  the  inevitable  approach  of  the  end  of 
Marshal  Stalin’s  reign  lent  excitement,  if  nothing  else,  to  the  search  for 
clues  to  a  supposed  contest  for  the  succession.  How  near  Marshal  Stalin 
was  to  death,  or  how  near  his  associates  might  think  him  to  be,  were 
questions  without  an  answer  but  not  without  a  bearing  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  events,  some  of  which  seemed  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  struggle  for 
power.  It  was  assumed  by  western  observers,  and  perhaps  by  Russian 
observers  too,  that  Mr.  Malenkov — besides  Marshal  Stalin  the  only  person 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Presidium  and 


1  Neue  lurcher  J^eitung,  4  November  1952,  and  Observer,  23  November  1952,  the  former  citing 
an  article  in  Pravda  of  2  November  1952. 

His  principal  speeches  were  delivered  at  party  meetings  in  Tiflis  on  1 3  April  and  1 5  September 
and  at  a  Komsomol  meeting  on  15  May  1952.  See  Current  Soviet  Policies,  pp.  60-70. 
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Secretariat  of  the  party — would  be  the  Marshal’s  chief,  if  not  his  sole,  heir, 
and  that  Mr.  Malenkov’s  principal  competitor  before  1948  had  been  Mr. 
Andrei  Zhdanov  and,  after  the  latter’s  death,  Mr.  Beria.  This  assumption 
involved  two  further  assumptions :  first,  that  Mr.  Molotov,  despite  his  pre¬ 
eminence  of  service  and  position,  was  unfitted  by  age  or  by  character,  or 
by  the  lack  of  organized  support,  to  pass  from  the  second  to  the  first  place ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no  Bonaparte  among  the  marshals.  The 
principal  sensations  between  the  Nineteenth  Congress  and  the  death  of 
Marshal  Stalin  in  March  of  the  following  year  were  construed  by  some  as 
attacks  on  Mr.  Zhdanov’s  surviving  partisans  and  on  Mr.  Beria.1 

In  December  Marshal  Stalin’s  essay  in  Bolshevik  on  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.2  was  the  subject  of  two  articles  in 
Izvestia  by  Mr.  Fedoseev.3  Mr.  Fedoseev’s  interpretation  of  the  essay  was 
adjudged  correct,  but  he  was  nevertheless  vigorously  attacked  by  Mr. 
Michael  Suslov4  for  failing  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  errors  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  in  the  past.  This  was  an  echo  of  the  dispute  in  1949  in  the 
columns  of  Bolshevik  between  Professor  Varga  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Vozne¬ 
sensky,  which  had  ended  with  the  disgrace  of  the  latter  (who  was  considered 
an  associate  of  Mr.  Zhdanov)  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Fedoseev  from  the 
editorial  chair.5  Mr.  Fedoseev,  according  to  revelations  now  made  for  the 
first  time,  had  been  accused  in  1949  of  touching  up  articles  in  Bolshevik  to 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Voznesensky  and  the  publication  of  these  charges 
nearly  four  years  after  the  event  was  taken  to  indicate  a  desire  to  throw  all 
the  blame  for  supporting  Mr.  Voznesensky  on  to  Mr.  Fedoseev  alone  and 
to  reinforce  the  Fabianism  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  article  as  against  the  more 
adventurous  line  of  thought  attributed  to  Mr.  Voznesensky  and  Mr. 
Zhdanov.6  Mr.  Suslov’s  attack  on  Mr.  Fedoseev  was  on  this  view  of  the 
matter  an  attack  on  Zhdanovism  and  Zhdanovites  and  a  corresponding 
boost  for  opponents  of  the  late  Mr.  Zhdanov. 

The  attack  on  Mr.  Fedoseev,  however,  was  but  a  mild  sensation  com¬ 
pared  with  what  followed.  On  13  January  1953  it  was  announced  in 
Moscow  that  a  terrorist  group  of  nine  doctors  had  been  arrested  on 
charges  of  bringing  about  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Zhdanov  in  1948  and  Mr. 
A.  S.  Shcherbakov  in  1945  and  of  attempting  to  kill  a  number  of  military 
leaders,  including  Marshals  Vasilevsky  and  Koniev,  with  the  object  of 
weakening  the  U.S.S.R.  The  accused,  seven  of  whom  were  believed  to  be 

1  See  below,  p.  156,  for  opposition  to  Mr.  Malenkov,  by  Mr.  Zhdanov,  Mr.  Beria  and  other 
leaders,  on  German  policy. 

2  See  below,  p.  174.  3  On  12  and  21  December  1952. 

4  In  Pravda  of  24  December  1 952.  For  a  German  translation  see  Neues  Deutschland,  3 1  December 

1952. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  29,  n.  1,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  54. 

6  For  the  attack  on  Mr.  Voznesensky  see,  further,  Observer ,  4  January  1953;  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  12  January  1953;  and  New  York  Times,  13  January  1953. 
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Jews,  were  alleged  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  American  and  British 
secret  services  and  to  have  received  instructions  from  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  (an  American  charitable  organization  founded  in 
1914  and  ejected  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1938)  through  Mr.  Solomon  Mik- 
hoels,  director  of  the  Jewish  theatre  in  Moscow  until  his  death  in  1948. 
These  arrests  were  accompanied  by  criticisms  of  the  state’s  security  organs, 
for  which  Mr.  Beria  was  responsible,  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  by 
demands  for  increased  vigilance,  and  by  anti-zionist  agitation.1  The  Order 
of  Lenin  was  bestowed  on  a  woman  doctor  who  had  helped  to  reveal  the 
plot.2 

The  object  of  this  parade  of  conspiracy,  which  was  later  declared  to 
have  been  a  fiction,  was  a  matter  for  guesswork.  Anti-zionism  or  anti¬ 
semitism  seemed  inadequate  to  explain  so  great  a  commotion.3  The 
accusations  stressed  the  need  for  vigilance  and  were  followed  by  a  further 
crop  of  alleged  cases  of  espionage,  corruption  and  negligence,4  but  to 
charge  nine  doctors  with  a  somewhat  fantastic  course  of  conduct  seemed  a 
strange  way  to  inculcate  loyalty,  honesty  and  hard  work.  Suspicions  of 
ulterior  motives  were  therefore  not  unwarranted,  and  the  dramatic  in¬ 
stincts  nourished  by  a  generation  of  communist  rule  by  trial  and  execution 
pointed  to  the  exciting  possibility  that  Mr.  Beria,  the  chief  of  the  censured 
security  organs,  might  share  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  in  office.5  When, 
for  a  while,  Mr.  Beria  came  to  no  harm,  speculation  was  transferred  to  Mr. 
Abakumov,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Beria  and  Minister  of  State  Security  until 
his  disappearance  about  the  time  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress.6  However, 
a  feeling  persisted  that  the  doctors’  plot  was  only  a  curtain-raiser  and  that 
the  actors  in  the  ensuing  drama  would  be  very  important  people,  but 
before  the  sequel  was  staged,  the  play  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Marshal  Stalin. 


2.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites 

Besides  countering  and,  if  possible,  dividing  its  adversaries  Moscow  had 
to  give  heed  to  the  strengthening  of  its  alliances.  Of  these  the  Chinese  was 
much  the  most  important  on  account  of  the  size,  ambitions  and  potential 

1  For  English  translations  of  the  announcements  and  comments  by  Pravda  and  lass  on 
1 3  January  see  Soviet  News,  22  January  1 953 ;  Current  Soviet  Policies,  p.  244 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
!952>  P-  241.  A  leading  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  16  January  1953  showed  that  few 
leading  personalities  of  the  post-1917  regime  had  not  allegedly  been  murdered. 

1  An  article  about  her  appeared  in  Pravda  on  20  February  1953. 

3  For  anti-semitism  in  communist  Europe  see  below,  pp.  17 1-3. 

4  See  The  Times,  19  and  23  January  and  2  and  7  February  1953,  and  Observer,  1  February  1953. 

5  Mr.  Beria  had  already  seemed  to  western  form-spotters  to  have  lost  a  few  places  in  the 
hierarchy:  New  York  Times,  3  January  1953;  Scotsman,  15  January  1953. 

6  Mr.  Abakumov  was  not  seen  at  the  Congress  and  was  not  elected  to  the  Central  Committee: 
Observer,  i8January  1953;  The  Times,  1 9  January  1953. 
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power  of  China  and  also  of  the  importance  of  the  Asian  arena  in  the  cold 
war.  If  Moscow,  foiled  in  Europe  by  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  was  seeking  in  Asia  a  road  to  the  conquest  of  Europe, 
then  the  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China — and  in  particular 
the  extent  to  which  Moscow  might  assist  Chinese  development — were  of 
the  greatest  moment.  These  Sino-Russian  matters  are  discussed  later  in 
this  volume1  and  this  section  is  confined  to  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  European  associates. 

The  course  of  events  and  common  sense  suggested  that  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  to  use  its  power  in  eastern  and  central  Europe  in  order  to 
add  to  Russian  military  and  economic  strength  and,  in  particular,  to  stimu¬ 
late  heavy  industries  and  to  secure  the  control  and  direction  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  foreign  trade  of  its  associated  states.  Among  the  methods 
by  which  Moscow  sought  to  achieve  this  purpose  were,  first,  the  dispatch 
to  foreign  capitals  of  military  and  civilian  experts  who,  whether  openly 
exalted  as  Marshal  Rokossovsky  or  concealed  behind  the  arras  of  an 
opportune  discretion,  became  effective  directors  and  reporters;  and, 
secondly,  the  creation  of  ostensibly  co-operative,  inevitably  lopsided, 
organizations  such  as  joint  commercial  concerns  and  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Aid  (Comecon).  The  effects  of  this  policy  and  of  these 
methods  were  to  be  seen  in  the  military  establishments  of  the  satellites, 
their  industries,  the  development  of  their  communications,  and  their 
external  trade.  Effects  of  a  different  kind  were  seen  in  economic  distress, 
popular  discontent  and  political  upheavals.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  Russian  policy,  the  methods  were  not  always  well  judged,  with  the 
result  that  one  effect  was  the  risk  that  the  satellites  might  strain  against  the 
bridle,  driven  too  hard  in  their  economy  and  too  low  in  their  pride.  The 
satellite  rulers  would  then  find  themselves  caught  between  their  superiors 
in  Moscow  and  their  own  peoples,  unable  to  please  the  one  without  anger¬ 
ing  the  other. 

It  was  a  plausible  surmise  that  Moscow’s  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
the  Peace  Treaties  of  1947  of  limiting  the  armed  strength  of  neighbouring 
countries  was  rooted  in  the  events  of  the  following  year,  notably  in  the 
inception  of  the  cold  war,  the  consolidation  of  Russian  control  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe  by  the  Prague  coup ,  and  the  exposure  through  Yugo¬ 
slav  defection  of  the  frontiers  of  four  satellite  states.2  The  most  striking 
manifestation  of  a  change  of  policy  was  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Rokossovsky 
in  Warsaw  in  1949, 3  and  thereafter  the  work  of  enlarging,  equipping  and 
training  the  satellite  armies  and  of  ensuring  their  reliability  proceeded 
vigorously.  The  expedient  of  sending  a  Russian  marshal  openly  to  take 

1  See  below,  pp.  348-54,  and  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  366-72. 

2  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  153-7  and  160-7. 

3  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  237. 
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command  of  a  satellite  army  was  not  repeated  although  there  was  some 
speculation  about  a  similar  role  for  General  Gusev,  a  distinguished  Russian 
officer  and  military  attache  in  Prague.  While  this  forbearance  may  have 
been  caused  by  second  thoughts  on  the  consequences  of  so  open  a  flouting 
of  national  sentiment,  it  may  equally  have  been  the  outcome  of  different 
intentions  regarding  the  various  satellites.  The  Polish  army  was  in  fact 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  satellite— by  the  end  of  1952  it  had 
probably  some  22  divisions  to  Rumania’s  and  Bulgaria’s  twelve  and 
Czechoslovakia’s  and  Hungary’s  nine — and  in  Poland  the  import  of 
Russian  officers  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  elsewhere.  In  the  matter  of 
equipment  Bulgaria  was  reported  to  be  the  second  most  favoured  satellite, 
while  the  comparative  lagging  of  Rumania  and  Hungary  could  be  ascribed 
to  linguistic  difficulties  and  additional  ill  feeling  in  those  non-Slav  countries. 
In  all  the  satellites,  however,  if  in  varying  degrees,  most  of  the  senior 
officers  had  seen  service  or  been  trained  with  the  Russian  army  and  all 
but  a  very  few  officers  of  pre-communist  days  had  by  1952  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  recruits  from  the  peasantry  and  urban  working  classes.1 
Political  courses  were  compulsory,  political  commissars  were  introduced, 
and  knowledge  of  Russian  methods  and  tactics  became  necessary  for 
promotion.  In  August  senior  officers  of  the  Russian,  Chinese  and  satellite 
armies2  conferred  in  Prague  with  the  object,  so  it  was  reported,  of  assessing 
progress  in  the  reorganization  of  satellite  armies  on  the  Russian  model 
and  of  discussing  their  further  expansion  and  equipment  with  Russian 
material.3  A  military  co-ordinating  committee  was  established  under 
Marshal  Bulganin,4  and  a  second  conference,  held  in  Warsaw  in  December, 
resolved  to  establish  a  combined  general  staff  in  Cracow  under  the  Russian 
General  Shugaev.5  Rumours  of  the  impending  conclusion  of  a  military 
alliance  between  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany6  and  of 
the  creation  of  a  Russian  counterpart  to  SHAPE  were  not  substantiated. 
Such  rumours,  opening  the  prospect  of  a  more  complete  separation  between 
eastern  and  western  Germany,  the  raising  of  a  German  army,  the  creation 
of  an  eastern  international  command  and  a  Russian  occupation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  may  have  been  put  about  for  diplomatic  reasons  as  a  threatened 

1  New  Tork  Times,  28  July  1952;  and  see  Neue  lurcher  fitting,  13  July  1952,  for  a  purge  of  80 
per  cent,  of  pre-war  officers  and  30  per  cent,  of  post-war  officers  of  the  Rumanian  air  force  after 
the  escape  of  a  bomber  on  13  March. 

2  The  U.S.S.R.  and  China  were  represented  by  Marshals  Zhukov  and  Vasilevsky  and  by 
General  Yun-ti:  Observer,  3  August  1952.  The  German  Democratic  Republic  was  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  10  August  1952,  citing  reports  from  Belgrade. 

4  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  23  October  1952.  Marshals  Zhukov  and  Vasilevsky  were  appointed 
permanent  delegates  of  the  U.S.S.R.  China  was  represented  by  General  Yun-ti,  Poland  by 
General  Korzic,  Czechoslovakia  by  General  Gusev,  Hungary  by  General  Farkas,  Rumania  by 
General  Bodnaras  and  Bulgaria  by  General  Grekoff. 

5  The  Socialist  International,  28  February  1953,  p.  139. 

6  Combat,  1  September  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  17  September  1952. 
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alternative  to  the  terms  which  Moscow  was  offering  to  the  western  Powers 
for  a  unified  Germany.1 

Military  installations  were  constructed  with  Russian  assistance  or  under 
Russian  supervision.  On  the  Black  Sea  Varna  and  Gonstanza  were 
adapted  for  use  by  Russian  warships  and  submarines  and  were  used 
during  manoeuvres  by  the  Black  Sea  fleet.2  In  the  Baltic  Gdynia,  Gdansk 
and  Oksywia  (near  Gdynia)  were  also  developed  and  other  work  was 
carried  out  along  the  coasts  of  Finland,  the  former  Baltic  states,  Poland 
and  eastern  Germany.3  The  work  of  construction  was  accompanied  by 
deportations.  In  Poland  extensive  authority  in  frontier  areas  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  December  1951  on  Marshal  Rokossovsky;  in  June  1952  special 
restrictions  were  imposed  along  the  coast;4  and  by  July  about  one-tenth 
of  the  population  had  been  removed  on  the  grounds  of  being  incapable  of 
productive  work  or  politically  undesirable.5  In  Rumania  20,000  persons 
were  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Brasov,  which  was  to  be  a  Russian  headquarters,  and  from  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  frontier.6  Similar  deportations  were  reported  from  the  Hungarian 
frontiers  with  Austria  and  Yugoslavia,  from  the  frontier  between  eastern 
and  western  Germany,  and  from  less  obviously  exposed  areas.7  About 
200,000  people  (one-fifth  of  the  city’s  population)  were  deported  from 
Bucharest  under  a  decree  of  16  February  for  the  removal  from  large  towns 
of ‘unproductive’  people  ‘to  provide  space  for  working  people’ ;  the  space  so 
made  was  reportedly  used  primarily  to  accommodate  Russian  military  and 
civilian  personnel.8  Many  of  those  deported  may  have  been  sent  to  com¬ 
pulsory  labour  on  the  Black  Sea-Danube  canal,9  at  the  hydro-electric  plant 
under  construction  near  Bikaz,  or  to  some  similar  fate.  There  were  also 
deportations  in  Hungary,  if  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  previous  year.10 

1  See  above,  p.  88.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  31  October  1952. 

3  Le  Populaire,  22  July  and  12  September  1952. 

4  Perhaps  to  prevent  escapes  to  the  west:  Scotsman,  25  June  1952.  5  Le  Populaire,  22  July  1952. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  July  1952,  reporting  the  story  of  three  Italians  expelled  from 
Rumania. 

7  New  York  Times,  14  April  1952;  and  see  a  report  published  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  on  28  June  1952,  accusing  the  governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellites  of 
mass  deportations:  ibid.  29  June  1952. 

8  Ibid.  14  April  and  26  October  1952.  By  the  beginning  of  June  some  300,000  people  had 
been  removed  from  large  towns:  Observer,  15  June  1952. 

9  Scotsman,  3  March  1952;  The  Times,  26  November  1952.  Early  in  August  ten  Rumanian 
engineers  and  officials  working  on  the  canal  were  arrested  and  charged  first  with  sabotage  and 
later  also  with  maintaining  contact  with  the  American  and  British  intelligence  services.  After  a 
trial  lasting  several  days,  at  which  all  confessed  to  all  the  crimes  charged,  five  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  five  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment:  New  York  Times,  1  September  1952;  The  Times, 
4  September  1952.  It  was  announced  shortly  after  the  arrests  that  work  on  the  canal  had  been 
suspended  owing  to  sabotage  and  labour  difficulties  and,  subsequently,  that  Russian  engineers 
had  taken  over  full  control:  Daily  Telegraph,  16  August  1952. 

10  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  198.  And  see  below,  pp.  163-4,  for  the  compulsory  movement  of 
people  in  Poland  in  order  to  populate  the  new  western  territories  and  to  further  the  government’s 
agricultural  policy. 
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The  satellites’  contribution  in  military  manpower  was  estimated  in 
the  west  at  one  to  one  and  a  half  million  men,  including  eastern  Germany1 
and  including  armed  security  forces.2  This  was  a  not  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  peace-time  strength  of  the  Russian  army,  which  was 
assessed  in  the  same  quarters  somewhere  between  four  and  a  half  and 
live  million  men  and  women.3  From  the  satellites’  point  of  view  this 
contribution  meant  heavy  expenditure.  The  Polish  estimates  for  1952 
provided  6,601  million  zlotys  for  defence,  a  sum  equal  to  10-5  per  cent,  of 
the  budget,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year’s  appropriation  by  72  per 
cent.,  and  more  than  trebling  the  expenditure  before  Marshal  Rokossov- 
sky’s  arrival  in  1949. 4  Nor  was  this  the  whole  burden,  for  in  Poland,  as  in 
neighbouring  countries,  expenditure  on  military  equipment  was  included 
in  separate  estimates  for  the  Ministries  of  Heavy  and  Light  Industry, 
while  the  Ministries  of  Transport  and  Building,  and  frequently  even  the 
local  authorities,  financed  the  construction  of  airfields,  roads,  camps  and 
other  such  works.  At  the  same  time  an  increasing  part  of  industry  was  con¬ 
verted  to  war  production,  especially  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern 
Germany,  whose  representatives  were  reported  to  have  conferred  with 
Russians  in  Berlin  in  June  with  a  view  to  joint  planning  and  production.5 


1  A  statement  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  i  December  1952  computed  the  number  of 
eastern  Germans  under  arms  at  100,000,  including  5,000  in  an  air  force,  4,000  in  an  embryonic 
navy  and  25,000  in  the  frontier  police:  The  Times ,  2  December  1952. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  235;  report  of  General  Eisenhower  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
2  April  1952  (see  above,  p.  35,  n.  4);  statement  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Shinwell,  then  Minister  of 
Defence,  on  27  July  1951  ( The  Times,  28  July  1951);  ‘The  Satellite  Armed  Forces’,  The  World 
Today,  June  1951,  pp.  231  seqq;  Le  Monde,  7-13  May  1952;  statement  by  the  U.S.  High  Com¬ 
mission  in  Germany  on  16  April  1953 :  Manchester  Guardian,  17  April  1953.  There  were  also  semi¬ 
military  organizations,  such  as  the  Freedom  Fighters  in  Hungary  and  the  Union  for  Co-operation 
with  the  Army  in  Czechoslovakia,  based  on  Defence  Circles  established  all  over  the  country 
with  a  theoretically  voluntary  but  in  effect  compulsory  membership.  Workers,  officials  and 
students  were  obliged  to  train  for  two  to  three  hours  a  week  and  joint  exercises  were  organized 
with  the  army.  Mlada  Fronta  of  Prague  explained  that  the  object  was  to  make  mastery  of  the  rifle 
a  matter  of  course  for  every  citizen  and  to  ensure  that,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  shots  would  be  fired 
from  every  house  and  tree:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  June  1952;  Daily  Telegraph,  25  July  1952. 
See  also  speech  on  1 1  October  by  Dr.  Cepicka:  Relazioni  Intemazionali,  8  November  1952,  p.  1 177. 

3  See  speech  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  24  July  1951 :  New  York  Times,  25  July  1951  (text) ;  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Shinwell  and  General  Eisenhower’s  report  cited  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  statement 
by  General  Gruenther  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  24  March  1952:  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty- 
Second  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pp.  209-10. 

4  Polish  military  appropriations  (in  millions  of  zlotys,  adjusted  to  the  devaluation  of  November 


1950)  were:  I948 . I>023 

!949  1.964 

i95° . 2,570 

1951  3.736 

1952  6,601 


East  Europe  and  Soviet  Russia,  13  March  1952,  p.  5. 

5  Le  Populaire,  13  June  1952.  The  reported  object  of  this  conference  was  to  integrate  Czecho¬ 
slovak  and  German  industrial  enterprises,  for  which  Poland  would  provide  coal  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
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In  Poland  even  the  production  of  vitally  necessary  agricultural  machinery 
was  sacrificed  to  rearmament;  the  Ursus  works,  until  recently  manufac¬ 
turing  tractors,  and  a  new  plant  at  Zeran  near  Warsaw  were  making 
tanks,  while  motor  works  at  Lublin  and  Starachowice  were  equipped 
with  Russian  machinery  to  produce  army  lorries.1  In  Czechoslovakia  the 
output  of  the  Skoda  works  was  to  be  raised  by  38  per  cent,  during  1952.2 
Hungary  was  reported  to  be  building  small  destroyers  for  use  on  the 
Danube  and  for  the  Russian  navy,3  and  to  be  constructing  armaments 
works,  aircraft,  airfields  and  strategic  roads.  Rumania,  too,  was  making 
aircraft  and  building  anti-aircraft  positions.4 

The  resources  of  the  communist  states  were  considerable;  they  included 
Hungarian  bauxite  (60  per  cent,  of  Europe’s  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  supply  and  especially  important  after  the  Yugoslav  defection), 
Rumanian  oil,  and  Polish  coal  and  oil.  After  the  war  two  conflicting  pro¬ 
cesses  set  in:  the  exploitation  of  these  resources  for  reconstruction  and 
development,  and  their  exploitation  and  control  in  the  Russian  interest. 
Each  country  had  a  first  or  reconstruction  plan,  which  was  followed  by  a 
longer  development  plan.  The  reconstruction  plans  covered  two  or  three 
years:  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  the  two  years  1947-8,  in  Poland 
and  Hungary  the  three  years  1947-9,  3n  Rumania,  Albania  and  eastern 
Germany  the  two  years  1949-50.  These  plans,  which  were  substantially 
successful,  somewhat  exceeding  their  industrial  targets,  if  sometimes  failing 
on  the  agricultural  side,5  were  followed  by  development  plans  covering  five 
years  in  every  country  except  Poland,  which  had  a  six-year  plan:  thus, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  1949-53,  Hungary  1950-4,  Poland  1950-5, 
Rumania,  Albania  and  eastern  Germany  195 1-5.  The  principal  feature  of 
all  these  plans  was  the  high  proportion  of  the  national  income  to  be  invested 
and  the  high  proportion  of  investment  devoted  to  heavy  industries.6  The 
Czechoslovak,  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  plans  were  revised  during  1950 
and  the  Polish  in  1951  in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  even  greater  efforts, 
especially  in  the  producer  goods  industries.7  The  satellites  were  under¬ 
going  an  industrial  revolution,  the  normal  pains  of  which  were  aggravated 
by  Russian  exactions. 

other  materials.  The  only  immediately  apparent  outcome  was  the  return  to  German  control  of 
certain  works,  previously  part  of  the  Frick  empire.  They  were  to  work  in  future  with  Skoda. 

1  Scotsman,  14  March  1952.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  5  March  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  2  February  1952.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  5  March  1952. 

5  See  United  Nations:  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the 
War,  p.  24. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  24  and  27-30.  In  most  of  the  satellites  about  a  quarter  of  the  national  income  was 
being  invested  in  1952  as  compared,  for  example,  with  8  per  cent,  in  Rumania  in  1948.  Bul¬ 
garia,  where  investment  accounted  for  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  in  1952,  was  the 
least  industrialized  satellite.  In  collectivization,  however,  it  was  the  most  advanced,  5 1  per  cent, 
of  arable  land  being  collectivized  besides  2  per  cent,  owned  by  the  state :  Manchester  Guardian, 
9  September  1952. 

7  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  p.  29. 
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Russian  control  and  exploitation  of  this  development  were  ensured  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  satellites  from  the  Marshall  Plan,  by  an  elaborate 
network  of  commercial  agreements,  and  by  the  creation  of  joint  corpora¬ 
tions.1  From  1949  onwards  control  was  exercised  through  the  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Aid,  which  was  founded  in  January  of  that  year.2 
In  eastern  Germany,  when  the  first  raptures  of  conquest  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  a  similar  policy  came  to  be  adopted. 

As  the  war  ended  the  U.S.S.R.  adopted  a  policy  for  Germany  which 
seemed  at  first  capable  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  After  an  initial 
phase  of  indiscriminate  official  and  private  plundering3  Moscow  adopted 
the  policy  of  dismantling  German  industries  and  transporting  plant  and 
equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  dual  purposes  of  weakening  the 
German  economy  and  speeding  the  recovery  of  the  Russian.  This  policy 
of  economic  disarmament,  which  was  associated  particularly  with  Mr. 
Malenkov  and  prosecuted  by  a  special  committee  under  his  chairmanship, 
failed  in  practice  to  contribute  to  Russian  recovery  and  proved  a  serious 
obstacle  when  Moscow  began  to  seek  German  goodwill,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  inherent  disruptiveness  was  aggravated  by  the  hustle  with  which 
it  was  put  into  practice.4  It  was  therefore  opposed  on  economic  grounds 
by  Mr.  Mikoyan,  on  political  grounds  by  Mr.  Zhdanov  and  on  adminis¬ 
trative  grounds  by  Marshal  Zhukov,  and  the  special  committee  was  first 
subordinated  to  the  Russian  military  government  and  then  abolished5 
to  the  accompaniment  of  rumours  of  the  decline  of  Mr.  Malenkov’s  star.6 
Mr.  Mikoyan  was  able  to  prove  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  better  served  by  exploiting  German  resources  in  Germany  than  by 
attempting  to  remove  plant  and  machinery  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  ruining 
them  in  the  process;  and  Mr.  Zhdanov  was  able  to  assert  the  impossibility 


1  In  Germany,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  These  corporations  received 
fiscal  and  other  privileges;  their  assets  were  supposedly  provided  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite 
in  equal  shares,  but  the  Russian  contribution  was  allegedly  overvalued,  with  the  result  that  the 
satellite  provided  the  greater  part  of  the  assets  but  retained  no  proportionate  degree  of  control. 
See,  further,  The  Economist,  20  June  1953,  pp.  824-5. 

2  The  original  members  were  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria.  Albania  and  eastern  Germany  joined  in  the  next  year.  The  Council’s  headquarters  in 
Moscow  were  directed  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Mikoyan  and  were  divided  into  three  principal  sections, 
concerned  with  the  drafting  of  development  plans,  their  execution,  and  foreign  trade :  Observer, 
6  July  1952. 

3  For  the  organization  and  scale  of  plunder  per  Russian  division  see  R.  Slusser,  ed.,  Soviet 
Economic  Policy  in  postwar  Germany  (New  York,  Research  Program  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  1953),  pp.  1 — 1 4. 

4  Some  70,000  Russian  officials  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  executing  this  policy  in  the  Russian 
zone:  ibid.  p.  23. 

5  The  three  principal  Russian  authorities  in  Germany  were  the  special  committee,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  forces,  and  the  Russian  military  government.  The  last  two  were  under  the 
same  chief,  Marshal  Zhukov,  and  his  successors,  Marshal  Sokolovsky  and  General  Ghuikov. 

6  Mr.  Malenkov  was  said  also  to  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  Mr.  Beria,  Mr.  Kaganovich  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Vosnezensky  over  his  German  policy:  Soviet  Economic  Policy  in  postwar  Germany,  pp. 
41-46. 
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of  creating  a  well-disposed  People’s  Democracy  in  Germany  while  despoil¬ 
ing  that  people.  Accordingly  a  new  policy,  with  Mr.  Mikoyan  as  its 
director,  was  introduced.  Eastern  Germany  was  to  be  milked  instead  of 
being  turned  into  an  economic  desert;  and  some  order  would  be  restored 
to  the  German  economy.  Dismantling  was  stopped  in  respect  of  200 
important  enterprises,  and  in  order  to  placate  those  who  might  cry  out 
against  the  danger  of  revitalizing  a  potential  enemy,  these  enterprises  were 
transferred  to  newly  formed  Russo-German  corporations,  51  per  cent,  of 
whose  stock  was  in  Russian  hands.1  But  the  fundamental  contradiction 
remained,  for  Moscow  was  still  trying  to  get  the  best  of  two  worlds,  to  get 
the  political  friendship  of  Germans  and  to  get  economic  advantages  out 
of  them,  to  make  friends  with  serfs.  The  same  contradiction  was  present 
in  Russian  policy  towards  the  other  satellites,  where  progress  in  indus¬ 
trial  development  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  living  and  working 
conditions. 

Considerable  increases  in  production  were  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
satellites’  reconstruction  plans  and  the  first  years  of  the  development 
plans.  Thus  by  1951  the  output  of  Hungarian  bauxite  was  20  times  the 
pre-war  output  and  the  target  for  1952  aimed  at  an  increase  of  53  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year.2  Although  the  output  of  Rumanian  oil  had  not 
reached  the  pre-war  level  of  8  million  tons  a  year,  the  output  of  crude 
oil  in  eastern  Europe  as  a  whole  (excluding  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that 
of  the  two-thirds  of  the  Galicean  fields  transferred  from  Poland  to  the 
U.S.S.R.)  exceeded  pre-war  output  by  about  one-eighth.  The  satellites’ 
production  of  coal  was  25  per  cent,  greater  than  before  the  war,  and  both 
the  production  of  steel  and  the  supply  of  electric  power  were  nearly 
doubled.  Most  striking  was  the  expansion  of  iron  and  steel  works — - 
especially  at  Moravska  Ostrava,  Zibina  and  Kosice  in  Czechoslovakia,  at 
Cracow  in  Poland,  at  Dunapentele  in  Hungary  and  at  Furstenberg-an- 
der-Oder  in  Germany — and  the  extension  of  rail  and  water  services  to 
transport  raw  and  finished  materials.3  In  contrast  with  western  Europe, 
where  industrial  production  fell  during  1952,  the  satellites  achieved  an 
over-all  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year  and  produc¬ 
tion  targets  were  on  the  whole  fulfilled.  This  increase  did  not,  however, 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  producers,  who  were  on  the  contrary  afflicted 
by  shortages  of  goods,  rising  prices  and  falling  wages.4  Between  1949  and 


1  Ibid.  pp.  52-53. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  June  1952. 

3  See  Dana  Adams  Schmidt:  Anatomy  of  a  Satellite  (Boston,  Mass.,  Little,  Brown;  London, 
Seeker  and  Warburg,  1953),  pp.  392-4.  Canals  were  to  connect  the  Vistula  with  the  Oder,  Bug 
and  Danube,  and  the  Danube  with  the  port  of  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea. 

4  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  p.  33,  for  tables  showing  declines  in  the  average 
monthly  wage  and  in  aggregate  wage  bills.  See  also  Financial  Times,  2  January  1952;  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  5  February  1952. 
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1952,  according  to  one  estimate,1  never  less  than  three-quarters  and  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  invested  funds  were  devoted  to  producer 
goods  and  no  increase  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  consumer  goods  was 
expected  for  some  years  to  come.  The  resultant  excess  of  purchasing  power 
was  mopped  up  by  raising  wage  ‘norms’ — that  is,  by  raising  the  amount 
of  work,  measured  by  piece  rates,  required  to  earn  a  standard  wage,  and 
so  in  effect  reducing  wages;  by  calling  in  and  converting  the  currency;2 
by  depriving  ‘self-suppliers’,  i.e.  peasants,  of  ration  cards  and  so  forcing 
them  to  buy  on  the  expensive  free  market  (as  in  Czechoslovakia  in  January 
1952)  ;3  by  appropriating  all  privately  owned  houses,  offices  and  store¬ 
houses  (as  in  Hungary  in  February  1952,  ‘in  order  to  seize  the  profits 
gained  without  work  by  the  former  ruling  class’).4 

The  U.S.S.R.  provided  the  satellites  with  technical  assistance5  and  raw 
materials,  but  it  demanded  a  considerable  return  and  was  in  a  position 
to  enforce  its  wishes  by  virtue  of  its  superior  power  and  by  virtue,  too,  of 
the  fact  that  industrialization  and  the  cold  war  both  tended  to  make  the 
western  satellites  (Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany)  depen¬ 
dent  upon  Russian  supplies  of  food.  Thus,  Czechoslovak  industries  were 
primed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  undertook  at  the  same  time  to  relieve 
Czechoslovak  shortages  of  food,6  with  the  result  that  Czechoslovak  re¬ 
sources  and  skills  were  exploited  in  the  Russian  interest  in  return  for  a 
subsistence  allowance  which  might  be  withheld  and  was  withheld  in 


1  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  pp.  29-31.  Under  the  Hungarian  five-year  plan,  for 
instance,  investment  in  the  Stalin  steel  plant  was  to  exceed  the  total  amount  to  be  invested  in 
light  industries:  ibid.  p.  29. 

2  In  Poland  in  November  1950,  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  in  January  and  May  1952,  and  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  May  1953.  The  rates  of  conversion  of  the  old  currency  into  the  new  were 
graduated  and  drastic:  ibid.  p.  32;  New  Tork  Times,  28  January  and  16  May  1952;  Manchester 
Guardian,  24  May  1952;  The  Times,  1  June  1953.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej  on 
29  June:  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s  Democracy  ! ,  1 1  July  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  265. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  March  1952. 

4  Property  owned  by  foreigners  was  included  in  the  decree  of  confiscation.  Compensation  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  poorest  owners  at  a  rate  to  be  announced  later :  The  Times,  Daily  Worker  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  February  1952.  Reports  differed  on  the  question  whether  the  decree 
covered  only  rented  property  or  also  property  inhabited  by  the  owners. 

5  There  were,  for  instance,  said  to  be  6,000-8,000  Russian  technicians  in  Bulgaria  by  1952: 
Daily  Telegraph,  29  August  1952.  There  was  grumbling  about  the  salaries  paid  to  Russians 
serving  in  the  satellites,  since  they  were  (like  the  salaries  of  Americans  in  western  Europe)  com¬ 
paratively  high  and  (unlike  the  American  salaries)  paid  by  the  government  of  the  country  where 
they  worked. 

6  Under  a  commercial  agreement  of  5  April  1952  Czechoslovakia  was  to  export  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
textiles,  leather  goods,  hops,  paper,  furniture,  chemicals  and  glass  in  exchange  for  raw  materials, 
minerals,  fertilizers,  meat,  butter,  fats,  rice,  tea,  grains  and  oilseed:  see  B.B.C.  Monitoring  Reports, 
II  A,  no.  303,  15  April  1952,  for  a  speech  by  Dr.  Gregor,  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade,  and  ibid.  no.  304,  17  April  1952,  for  details  of  the  agreement.  From  Poland  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  getting  coal,  textiles,  rolling  stock,  cement,  paper,  glass,  china,  chemicals  and  metallurgy 
products  in  exchange  for  raw  cotton,  iron  ore,  non-ferrous  metals,  dyes,  machine  tools,  lorries, 
rubber,  oil,  tobacco,  tea  and  grains:  The  Economist,  28  March  1953. 
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retaliation  for  deficiencies  in  Czechoslovakia’s  deliveries  in  1950,  thus 
forcing  the  Czechoslovak  government  first  to  raise  the  prices  of  bread  and 
flour  in  January  1951  and  then  to  reintroduce  rationing  in  March,  despite 
the  previous  year’s  good  harvest1 — a  good  example  of  the  ‘colonialism’ 
which  communists  had  so  often  denounced  in  others  and  of  that  depen¬ 
dence  which  the  five-year  plan  had  set  out  to  abolish.  Commercial  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellites  assured  to  the  former  at 
very  advantageous  prices  the  greater  part  of  Rumanian  and  Hungarian 
oil,  Hungarian  aluminium,  Czech  armaments  and  Polish  coal:  the  price 
paid  for  the  last  was  said  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  its  value.2  Moscow  was 
also  able  to  sell  to  one  satellite  at  a  relatively  high  price  what  it  had  bought 
cheaply  from  another,  e.g.  raw  materials  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Rumania  were  sold  to  Hungary  at  high  prices,  while  Hungarian  goods 
were  imported  cheaply  into  the  U.S.S.R.3  Oil,  even  the  small  quantity 
needed  to  feed  petroleum  lamps,  was  virtually  unobtainable  in  Rumania; 
there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  coal  in  Poland,  of  grain  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  of  food  in  all  the  satellites;  and  people  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
these  deficiencies  to  Russian  domination.  A  Warsaw  newspaper  published 
a  letter  which  called  upon  ‘citizen  Ignar’,  the  vice-President  of  the 
Peasant  Party,  to  admit  that  Poland  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the 
seventeenth  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  there  were,  the  writer  said,  twice 
as  many  pigs  in  his  district  as  there  had  been  before  the  war,  but  no  meat 
or  fats,  because  these  were  sent  to  Russia,  China,  Korea  and  eastern 
Germany.4  There  were  other  letters  of  the  same  kind.  The  government 
attempted  without  much  success  to  conceal  such  exports — at  Katowice, 
for  instance,  the  loading  of  trains  with  coal  and  goods  from  factories  and 
foundries  took  place  at  night  and  the  trains  left  before  dawn.5  Yet  in 
1952  Russian  demands  increased.  While  the  Skoda  works  were  required 
to  raise  their  output  by  38  per  cent,  in  a  year,  Hungary  was  required  to 
deliver  more  arms  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  reparations  and  to  increase  its  exports 
of  oil  by  at  least  30  per  cent.6 

In  general  the  result  was  increased  industrial  production  but  at  the  cost 
of  growing  rifts  between  the  Communist  Party  and  the  workers,  in  whom 
indifference  to  the  party’s  affairs  was  succeeded  by  active  opposition.  In 
Czechoslovakia  demonstrations  by  about  10,000  workers  took  place  in 
Brno  in  November  1951. 7  In  June  1952  Mr.  Antonin  Zapotocky,  the 
Prime  Minister,  complained  of  gross  absenteeism  and  chaos  in  the  coal 

1  See  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  op.  cit.  p.  388. 

2  New  York  Times,  17  January  1952. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  October  1952.  4  Ibid.  21  November  1952. 

5  Ibid.  27  September  1952.  b  Daily  Telegraph,  5  March  I952- 

7  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  179,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  21  March  1952.  For  the  disintegration 

of  the  lower  levels  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  see  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  op.  cit. 

pp.  443  seqq. 
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industry  and  announced  a  reorganization  of  the  trade  unions,  which  were 
accused  of  failure  to  impose  discipline  based  on  love  of  work.1  In  July 
leading  officials  of  the  trade  unions  were  dismissed  for  incompetence  and 
Slanskyism.2  In  August  workers  were  told  that  production  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  first  priority,  followed  by  production  for  other  communist  countries 
and  thereafter  for  the  home  market3 — in  other  words  an  export  drive,  but 
an  export  drive  whose  object  was  not  so  much  to  balance  external  trade 
as  to  satisfy  a  powerful  neighbour — and  complaints  of  shortcomings  in 
factories  were  accompanied  by  charges  of  sabotage.4  Yet  the  five-year 
plan’s  targets  were  either  achieved  or  only  narrowly  missed.5 

In  Hungary  the  government  reported  successes  by  some  industries  and 
failures  by  others  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  plan  for 
1 95 1. 6  Mr.  Mathias  Rakosi  complained  of  bad  discipline  among  workers, 
the  poor  quality  of  goods,  notably  consumer  goods,  and  failures  to  use 
machines  to  their  full  capacity,  and  Mr.  Erno  Gero  threatened  to  make 
managers  responsible  for  failures  to  reach  targets  and  berated  the  coal 
miners  for  lagging  behind  other  industries.7  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  ‘violation  of  labour  discipline’  was  a  crime  punishable  with  corrective 
labour,8  and  the  National  Planning  Bureau  issued  a  list  of  jobs  to  be  given 
only  to  elderly  or  partially  disabled  people.9  The  raising  of  norms  on 
i  June  was  followed  by  strikes,10  and  such  manifestations  of  resentment  may 
have  prompted  Russian  action  in  returning  to  the  Hungarian  government 
69  plants  transferred  from  German  to  Russian  ownership  after  the  war.11 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Gero  claimed12  that  the  abolition  of  rationing 
and  the  raising  of  wages  a  year  earlier  had  produced  an  unparalleled  rise 
in  production,  more  goods  for  sale  and  a  better  standard  of  living,  but  he 
also  said  that  production  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  and  building  industries 


1  The  Times,  9  June  1952. 

2  See  a  speech  by  Mr.  Zapotocky  to  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  trade  unions: 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  9-16  August  1952,  pp.  877-8  (text). 

3  Scotsman,  27  August  1952. 

4  Le  Monde,  6  September  1952,  quoting  Rude  Pravo  of  3  September  1952.  See  also  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Bacilek  on  8  August:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  13  September  1952,  p.  972  (text);  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  266.  And  see  Neue  lurcher  ^eitung,  19  October  1952,  for  the  progressive 
subjection  of  the  Czechoslovak  economy  to  the  Russian  purpose. 

5  For  reports  on  the  plan  in  1951  and  1952  see  B.B.C.  Monitoring  Reports,  II  a,  no.  282,  24-27 
January  1952,  and  Industry  and  Labour,  1  and  15  June  1953. 

0  France:  Prcsidence  du  Conseil,  Direction  de  la  Documentation:  Problemes  Rconomiques,  no. 
220,  18  May  1952,  quoting  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gero  in  January;  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
J952,  p.  257. 

7  Ibid.  8  77^  Times,  4  January  1952. 

9  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  January  1952. 

10  Ibid.  3  October  1952;  Le  Populaire,  4  December  1952. 

11  By  an  agreement  of  30  September  1952.  It  was  suspected  that  in  return  for  this  cession  of 

(mainly)  light  and  medium  industries  the  U.S.S.R.  had  acquired  complete  ownership  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  oil,  aluminium  and  steel:  Scotsman,  19  September  1952;  New  York  Times,  19  October  1952. 

New  York  Times,  1  and  2  December  1952;  The  Times,  3  December  1952. 
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had  fallen  so  far  behind  schedule  as  to  endanger  the  fulfilment  of  the 
five-year  plan;  that  the  iron  and  steel  produced  was  of  such  poor  quality 
that  20  per  cent,  of  it  had  to  be  rejected;  that  the  export  trade  was  facing 
great  difficulties  because  ‘a  considerable  section  of  our  industry  for  export 
is  doing  its  work  badly’ ;  and  that  frosts  and  drought  had  had  catastrophic 
effects  on  the  supply  of  food,  so  that  livestock  had  to  be  slaughtered,  food 
and  fodder  imported  and  all  exports  of  food  stopped  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  Mr.  Gero  also  accused  some  Ministries  of  supplying  false 
statistics  in  order  to  cover  up  their  deficiencies.1  A  few  weeks  later  Mr. 
Rakosi  told  the  National  Assembly  that  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1952 
the  output  of  bauxite  was  58  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  of 
aluminium  16-7  per  cent,  greater,  of  crude  oil  18-4  per  cent,  greater,  of 
electric  power  20-3  per  cent,  greater,  and  that  coal  production  had  risen 
by  3-5  million  tons.2 

In  Poland  1952  was  the  third  year  of  the  six-year  plan  and  at  the  end  of 
it  the  achievements  of  the  first  three  years  had  surpassed  the  programme, 
although  the  achievements  of  the  third  year,  taken  in  isolation,  were 
slightly  less  than  had  been  planned.  President  Boleslaw  Bierut  scolded 
the  miners  at  Katowice,  but  although  the  production  of  coal  in  1952 
was  84-5  million  tons  instead  of  the  planned  86  million  tons,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  ultimate  target  of  100  million  tons  in  1955  would  be 
reached.3 

In  Rumania  the  targets  set  by  the  five-year  plan  for  heavy  industries 
and  coal-mining  were  not  achieved,4  but  in  Bulgaria  Mr.  Vulko  Cherven- 
kov,  the  Prime  Minister,  claimed  in  September  that  the  Bulgarian  five- 
year  plan  had  been  virtually  fulfilled  in  four  years.5 

Changes  in  the  satellites’  commercial  ways  were  no  less  thorough  than 
industrial  changes.  Before  the  second  World  War  the  trade  of  these 
countries  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was  of  negligible  proportions,  amounting  to 
about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  trade  with  western  countries  accounted 
for  80-95  Per  cent.  By  1951  more  than  a  quarter  of  Polish  and  Czecho¬ 
slovak  trade  and  more  than  half  of  Rumanian,  Bulgarian  and  Albanian 
trade  were  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  trade  with  the  west  had  shrunk  to 
between  8  per  cent,  (in  Bulgaria)  and  42  per  cent,  (in  Poland).  Trade 
between  the  satellites  was  also  increased  considerably.6  Pravda  claimed  on 

1  Similar  charges  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  Russian  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  of  Gomecon:  New  York  Times,  5  May  1952. 

2  Ibid.  28  December  1952. 

3  Polish  production  in  1 938  was  38  million  tons.  Silesian  production,  added  to  the  Polish  after 
the  war,  was  26  million  tons  in  1938. 

4  See  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej  to  miners,  reproduced  in  the  Cominform’s  journal:  For 
a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s  Democracy  ! ,  1 1  July  1952. 

5  New  York  Times,  9  September  1952.  See  also  a  speech  by  the  deputy  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Anton  Yugov:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  September  1952,  p.  1016  (text). 

6  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  war,  p.  216. 
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6  December  1952  that  trade  within  the  communist  block  had  trebled  since 
1948  and  that  Russian  exports  of  machinery  and  equipment  had  increased 
tenfold.1  A  network  of  commercial  agreements  between  satellite  and 
satellite,  as  well  as  between  satellite  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  regulated  the 
exchanges  within  the  communist  block  and  gradually  correlated  it  to  the 
Russian  strategic  plan :  within  the  general  framework  of  treaties  extending 
for  four  or  five  years  bilateral  transactions  were  concluded  by  protocols 
dealing  with  a  year  or  two  years.  Trade  with  countries  outside  the  block 
was  centrally  controlled,  all  transactions  were  valued  in  gold  roubles  for 
purposes  of  accounting,  and  all  foreign  exchange  was  deposited  in  a  clear¬ 
ing  bank  in  Moscow  against  roubles.2  Certain  western  products  were 
bought  by  a  single  communist  state  and  then  shared  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  block.3  Within  the  block  steps  were  taken  to  facilitate  com¬ 
merce  by  improving  communications  and  to  simplify  it  by  specialization 
and  by  the  adoption  of  common  standards,  measures  and  spare  parts;  but 
there  was  no  apparent  policy  of  transferring  labour  from  one  country  to 
another  to  meet  local  shortages.  Besides  improvements  to  rail  and  water 
communications,4  a  pipeline  from  Ploesti  to  Galatz  on  the  Danube  was  in 
the  course  of  construction,  and  by  an  agreement  of  20  June  Hungary  and 
Rumania  agreed  jointly  to  construct  a  pipe  to  provide  both  countries 
with  Rumanian  natural  gas,  and  to  connect  their  electric  grids.5 

Agricultural  policies  were  a  source  of  irritation  no  less  potent  than 
industrial  and  commercial  policies.  Rapid  industrialization  involved  a 
shift  of  population  from  country  to  town,  comparatively  little  investment  in 
agriculture  and  a  consequent  fall  in  the  production  of  food.  Collectiviza¬ 
tion  not  only  failed  to  counter  these  adverse  factors  but  also  disorganized 
the  agricultural  economy  and  antagonized  many  of  the  peasants,  who 
objected  to  giving  up  their  land  and  to  selling  their  produce  to  the 
authorities  at  fixed  prices.  Moreover,  the  shortage  of  consumer  goods  left 
the  peasants  with  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceeds  of  their  labour,  and 
many  of  them  were  even  averse  to  selling  at  higher  prices  on  the  free 
market  and  simply  hoarded.6  The  result,  therefore,  was  a  fall  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  towns  and  discontent  everywhere. 

In  Poland  collectivization  had  been  begun  gradually  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  was  intensified  at  Russian  instance  towards  the  end  of  1949  and 
the  number  of  collectives  rose  from  802  at  the  end  of  1949  to  4,215  by  the 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  December  1952. 

2  Observer,  6  July  1952.  Since  the  satellite  currencies  were  undervalued  in  terms  of  the  rouble, 
the  U.S.S.R.  made  a  profit  on  such  transactions. 

3  For  instance,  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  products  and  precision  instruments.  See  ‘Der 
Aussenhandel  des  europaischen  Sowjetblocks’,  Wochenbericht,  16  January  1953,  pp.  11— 12. 

4  See  above,  p.  157. 

5  Neue  Zurcher  Zeiturig,  26  June  1952. 

6  Compare  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia:  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  232  seqq. 
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middle  of  1952.1  The  peasants,  including  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  opposed  the  policy  and  a  number  were  tried  and  imprisoned  during 
t95°  and  1951.  By  December  1951  agricultural  production  had  so  far 
declined  that  rationing  had  to  be  reintroduced,  and  this  step  was  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  compulsory  deliveries 
by  farmers.2  Mr.  Hilary  Mine  said  in  January  1952  that  shortages  of 
meat,  dairy  produce  and  vegetables  were  due  to  the  reduction  in  the 
agricultural  population;  such  shortages  were  inherent  in  the  Polish  six- 
year  plan  and  would  accompany  the  country’s  economic  development  for 
many  years  to  come.3  At  a  special  meeting  held  to  consider  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  the  country’s  agriculture  it  was  decided  that  the  remedy 
lay  in  intensified  collectivization.4  Taxes  for  independent  peasants  were 
very  high  and,  by  a  decree  published  on  22  January,  had  to  be  paid  in  two 
instalments  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Failure  to  pay  on  the 
correct  date  rendered  defaulters  subject  to  arrest  and  confiscation  of  their 
land ;  but  any  peasant  who  joined  a  ‘production  co-operative’  before  the 
appointed  day  escaped  the  tax.  In  February  local  authorities  were  given 
the  power  to  declare  an  area  overcrowded  and  to  shift  people  to  the 
western  provinces,  and  although  migration  was  declared  to  be  voluntary, 
it  was  announced  within  a  few  days  that  large  numbers  of  peasants  were 
awaiting  transfer  and  that  Stettin  was  to  receive  100  families  from  central 
Poland  during  March  and  1,800  before  1  May.5  Four  categories  of  persons 
were  affected  by  the  decree :  landless  peasants,  smallholders,  young  married 
couples  working  on  family  farms  and  demobilized  soldiers.  The  scheme 
was,  therefore,  a  determined  effort  to  break  up  the  kulaks’  farms,  since  the 
removal  of  landless  peasants  and  young  married  couples  inevitably  in¬ 
creased  still  further  the  shortage  of  agricultural  labour,  while  smallholders 
represented  the  vast  majority  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  scheme 
was  presumably  also  intended  to  induce  peasants  to  join  collectives  by 
threatening  the  alternative  of  deportation  and  to  increase  the  Polish 
population  in  the  western  provinces.6  The  situation  did  not  improve, 

1  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  war,  p.  37.  Figures  for  other  satellites  at  the  same  dates 
were:  Hungary  1,367  and  4,900,  Rumania  100  and  1,400,  Bulgaria  1,600  and  2,738.  In  eastern 
Germany  the  drive  did  not  begin  until  1952. 

2  A  law  for  the  compulsory  delivery  of  livestock  was  approved  by  Parliament  on  15  February 
1952  and  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  to  the  peasants  was  issued  by  the  United  Workers’  Party: 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  March  1952,  pp.  277-8  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  260. 

3  New  York  Times,  3  January  1952. 

4  Le  Monde,  9  February  1 952.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  purging  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
munist  officials  in  charge  of  the  supply  of  food  to  the  towns:  New  York  Times,  17  February  1952. 

5  Scotsman,  21  March  1952. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  April  1952.  Despite  many  inducements  such  as  cheap  land,  low 
rents  and  tax  concessions,  Poles  were  reluctant  to  settle  in  the  western  provinces,  whose  future 
status  remained  uncertain,  and  many  who  had  settled  there  shortly  after  the  war  had  since 
left.  Despite  charges  that  the  Oder-Neisse  territories  were  being  ‘de-Germanized’,  the  western 
German  government  claimed  that  100,000  Germans,  mainly  mining  and  industrial  experts, 
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however,  and  in  a  speech  on  14  June  President  Bierut  again  urged  more 
collectivization  as  a  solution  for  declining  agricultural  production  and 
shortages  of  food.1  He  maintained  that  compulsory  deliveries  were  essen¬ 
tial  in  order  to  ensure  supplies  for  the  towns  and  that  rising  prices  on  the 
free  market  had  enabled  the  richer  peasants  to  increase  their  incomes  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  classes;  hence  rationing.  Local  party  meetings 
were  organized  throughout  the  country  to  consider  the  President’s  speech. 

Problems  of  the  same  kind  arose  in  varying  degree  in  the  other  satellites. 
In  Hungary,  for  instance,  although  collectivization  was  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  in  March  for  purposes  of  consolidation,  the  government  decreed 
a  month  later  that  all  members  of  collectives,  including  women  and 
young  persons,  must  increase  their  work  by  20  per  cent.2  Collectives 
which  fell  short  in  their  deliveries  were  to  be  fined  and,  where  necessary, 
the  members’  personal  allocations  would  be  taken  to  complete  the  quota ; 
the  head  of  each  collective  was  made  personally  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  every  member  did  the  amount  of  work  required  of  him.  In  July 
Szabad  Nep  complained  that  the  government’s  directives  were  not  being 
universally  enforced  and  that  some  local  officials  were  indulgent  of 
kulaks.3  Sterner  measures  followed  and  during  the  summer  150,000  inde¬ 
pendent  peasants  were  forcibly  recruited  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
doing  only  a  minimum  of  work  and  were  idle  for  most  of  the  year.  What 
they  were  recruited  for  was  not  stated,  but  Szabad  Nep  reported  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  had  volunteered  to  join  collectives.4  In  Rumania  the  cur¬ 
rency  reform  of  January  drove  the  peasants  to  try  to  make  up  for  their  lost 
savings  by  further  raising  the  price  of  food  on  the  free  market;  the  system 
of  compulsory  deliveries  and  distribution  broke  down  and  there  was  a 
severe  food  shortage.  The  currency  reform  in  Bulgaria,  although  even 
more  drastic  than  the  Rumanian,  had  less  serious  repercussions  on  the 
food  supplies,  perhaps  because  the  higher  proportion  of  collectivized  land 

were  being  held  in  Poland  against  their  will :  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  July  1952,  and  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  9  July  1952.  It  was  also  reported  that,  on  instruction  from  the  Russian 
authorities,  several  hundred  thousand  unwanted  Germans  from  eastern  Germany  were  to  be 
settled  in  the  industrial  areas  of  Silesia  and  along  the  Gurzon  line:  Sunday  Times,  3  August  1952. 
But  on  23  September  Mr.  Stefan  Jedrychowski,  a  deputy  Prime  Minister,  said  in  Wroclaw  that 
7  million  Poles  were  now  living  in  the  Oder-Neisse  territories;  he  denied  reports  that  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  had  been  settled  in  Silesia.  Mr.  Jedrychowski  also  claimed  that  industrial 
production  in  the  ex-German  territories  was  now  three  times  as  high  as  in  1947,  when  it  had 
constituted  22  per  cent,  of  total  Polish  production:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^ilang,  24  September 
1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  11  October  1952,  p.  1065  (text).  In  January  the  west  German 
government,  which  accused  Poland  of  ‘de-Germanizing’  and  industrializing  the  Oder-Neisse 
territories  with  a  view  to  laying  permanent  claim  to  them,  pointed  out  that  175  of  the  441  fac¬ 
tories  to  be  built  under  the  Polish  six-year  plan  were  to  be  built  in  these  territories,  although  they 
were  already  highly  industrialized;  and  that  320,000  out  of  a  total  of  694,000  dwellings  were  also 
to  be  built  there  before  the  end  of  1955:  Rheinische  Post,  16  January  1952. 

1  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  28  June  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  261. 

2  Neue  furcher  Z^itung,  27  April  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  May  1952. 

3  Le  Monde,  23  July  1952.  4  Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung,  1  October  1952. 
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in  Bulgaria  enabled  the  authorities  more  effectively  to  enforce  deliveries 
and  organize  distribution.  Although  prices  rose  and  real  wages  fell,  dis¬ 
content  was  somewhat  allayed  by  periodic  cuts  in  the  prices  of  food  and 
consumer  goods. 

The  strains  of  government  in  the  satellite  capitals  were  made  preter- 
naturally  severe  by  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
satellite  peoples  was  upheld  in  theory  and  in  propaganda,  while  in  practice 
the  last  word  (and  often  also  the  first)  was  said  by  Moscow,  and  Russian 
interests  were  paramount.  Seldom  can  governors  have  been  more  harassed 
and  in  the  last  event  more  helpless  than  the  satellite  Prime  Ministers  and 
their  colleagues,  hated  by  the  people,  mistrustful  of  each  other  and  re¬ 
garded  in  Moscow  as  expendable.1  In  Czechoslovakia  the  commotions 
within  the  government  and  Communist  Party,  of  which  the  outstanding 
signs  in  1951  had  been  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Vladimir  dementis  in  February, 
the  reorganization  of  the  government  in  September,  and  the  accusations 
against  Mr.  Rudolf  Slansky  and  others  in  November,2  found  further 
expression  in  1952  in  more  dismissals  and  culminated  in  November  in  the 
trial  of  fourteen  prominent  communists.  One  purge  seemed  to  be  treading 
on  the  heels  of  the  next,  for  whereas  Dr.  Clementis’s  offence  was  probably 
his  association  with  the  west,3  Mr.  Slansky,  Mr.  Sling  and  others  had  been 
regarded  as  tried  servants  of  Moscow  and  opponents  of  Dr.  dementis  and 
even  of  President  Gottwald.  It  was  supposed  that  the  President,  having 
failed  to  save  his  friend,  Dr.  dementis,  struck  at  Mr.  Slansky  and  his 
group  in  self-defence,  upon  learning  that  they  were  about  to  strike  at  him 
with  the  object  of  introducing  and  enforcing  policies  even  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  subservient  to  Muscovite  dictates  than  his  own.  If  this  interpre¬ 
tation  was  correct,  the  President  was  successful  in  evading  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Rajk  and  Mr.  Rostov,  although  he  did  not  long  survive  his  triumph, 
dying  in  March  1953  upon  his  return  from  Marshal  Stalin’s  funeral. 
Further,  if  Moscow  had  approved  or  acquiesced  in  such  a  course  by 
President  Gottwald  it  may  be  said  to  have  adopted,  before  Marshal  Stalin’s 
death,  a  policy  which  might  be  described  as  non-schismatic  Titoism.4 

On  23  January  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Karol  Bacilek  had  been 
appointed  Minister  of  National  Security  in  succession  to  Mr.  Ladislav 
Kopriva,  who  had  been  removed  at  his  own  request  (two  deputy  Ministers 
in  the  same  department  were  later  also  removed  and  put  on  trial),5  and 


1  This  did  not  imply  any  reoccidentation.  Despite  the  example  of  Marshal  Tito  they  could 
personally  expect  nothing  from  the  western  Powers. 

2  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  181-5. 

3  For  the  elimination  of  persons  so  affected  see  ibid.  p.  181. 

4  See  also  P.  Korbel  and  V.  Vagassky :  Purges  in  the  Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia  (New  York, 
National  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe,  1952),  pp.  46-53. 

5  New  York  Times,  3  April  1952,  and  see  below,  p.  166.  Mr.  Kopriva  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 

Slansky. 
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on  26  January  Mr.  Ludvik  Frejka,  economic  adviser  to  the  President,  was 
arrested.  On  8  February  an  article  in  Rude  Pravo  by  Dr.  Stefan  Rais,  the 
Minister  for  Justice,  revealed  that  the  expected  trial  of  Mr.  Slansky,  Dr. 
dementis  and  others  was  about  to  take  place.  But  the  collection  of 
defendants  was  not  yet  complete,  for  it  was  not  until  4  March  that  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Arthur  London,  a  former  deputy  Foreign  Minister  and 
something  of  a  mystery  man,1  was  made  known.  A  week  later  Rude  Pravo 
announced  that  the  purge  of  Slanskyites  had  been  finished  and  that  new 
appointments  to  the  Orgburo  would  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
thus  revealing  that  some  at  least  of  the  existing  members  had  been  re¬ 
moved.2  A  month  later  the  same  newspaper  announced  that  Mr.  Stefan 
Bastovansky,  Secretary-General  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Slovakia  until 
October  1951,  had  been  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,3  but  although 
arrests  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  purge  was  probably 
substantially  completed  by  the  end  of  March;  the  victims,  said  to  include 
as  many  as  3,000  party  officials,4  were  allegedly  adherents  of  Mr.  Slansky 
and  his  associates.  The  principal  trial  opened  on  20  November.  Of  the 
fourteen  accused  many  had  long  been  in  prison  and  eleven  were  Jews.5 
They  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  kill  the  President,  espionage, 
Trotskyism,  Titoism  and  Zionism.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Clementis,  had  been 
a  Minister  and  seven  had  been  deputy  Ministers;6  another,  Mr.  Frejka, 
had  been  head  of  the  economic  section  of  the  President’s  Chancellery. 
Among  party  chiefs  Mr.  Slansky  had  been  Secretary-General  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  Mr.  Jozef  Frank  a  deputy  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Bedrich 
Geminder  the  head  of  the  party’s  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  Mr. 
Otto  Sling  the  secretary  of  the  party  in  Brno.  The  fourteenth  was  Mr. 
Andre  Simone,  a  former  editor  of  Rude  Pravo.  Beginning  with  Mr.  Slansky 
all  the  accused  pleaded  guilty  and  on  27  November  eleven  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  death.  Mr.  London,  Mr.  Hajdu  and  Dr.  Loebl  were  sent  to 
prison  for  life.7  All  declined  to  appeal  and  the  death  sentences  were  carried 
out  on  3  December.8  The  dismissal  on  the  previous  day  of  Dr.  Antonin 


1  See  Neue  lurcher  fitting,  9  March  1952.  Mr.  London  had  disappeared  from  his  office  a  year 

earlier.  2  Ibid.  12  March  1952. 

3  He  was  later  reported  to  have  committed  suicide:  Manchester  Guardian,  18  December  1952. 

4  Wiener  Kurier,  3  April  1952.  And  see  New  York  Times,  30  April  1952,  for  an  estimate  of  6,000 
casualties.  If  the  victims  were  so  numerous  and  their  offence  was  Slanskyism,  Mr.  Slansky  was 
by  no  means  unpopular. 

s  During  the  trial  two  more  Jews,  Dr.  Rudolf  Bystricky,  a  former  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
Dr.  Tibor  Kovac,  committed  suicide  in  Bratislava:  Daily  Telegraph,  26  November  1952. 

6  General  Bedrich  Reicin  and  Mr.  Karel  Svab  in  the  Ministry  of  National  Security,  Mr. 
London  and  Mr.  Vavro  Hajdu  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Evzen  Loebl  and  Mr. 
Rudolf  Margolius  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Mr.  Otto  Fischl  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance. 

7  For  an  excerpt  from  the  sentence  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  December  1952,  pp.  1261-2; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  269. 

8  The  tenth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  on  16-17  December  1952  filled  the  gaps  made 
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Gregor,  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade,  kept  the  pot  of  apprehension  on 
the  boil. 

Whereas  Czechoslovakia  witnessed  in  1952  the  resolution  of  a  conflict, 
conflict  in  Poland  remained  in  suspense  and  in  Rumania  exploded  into 
action.  In  Poland  Mr.  Vladislav  Gomulka,  who  had  lost  his  official  and 
party  posts  in  1949  and  had  been  deprived  of  his  parliamentary  immunity 
in  1951  with  a  view  to  his  trial,1  was  nevertheless  kept  in  the  shadows, 
despite  attacks  upon  him  in  which  he  was  likened  to  Mr.  Slansky,  Mr. 
Rajk  and  Mr.  Rostov.2  A  new  Seym  was  elected  on  26  October,  the 
National  Front  of  four  parties3  securing  99-97  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  95-03  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  which  voted.4  The  joint  lists  presented 
by  the  four  parties  began  everywhere  with  Mr.  Bierut,  Marshal  Rokos- 
sovsky,  Mr.  Jakob  Berman,  chairman  of  the  Politburo  of  the  United 
Workers’  Party,  and  Mr.  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz,  the  socialist  former  Prime 
Minister.  Marshal  Rola-Zymierski  was  the  most  eminent  of  those  whose 
names  were  missing,  and  there  was  a  general  elimination  of  socialists, 
including  Dr.  Ludwig  Crosfeld,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Trade,  and 
Mr.  Stanislaw  Szwalbe,  a  deputy  Speaker  of  the  Seym.  Of  190  socialists  in 
the  dissolved  Seym  only  20  were  included  in  lists  of  candidates  of  the 
National  Front.5  Mr.  Bierut  was  unanimously  elected  Prime  Minister 
when  the  new  Seym  met  on  20  November;  the  eight  deputy  Prime  Ministers 
included  Marshal  Rokossovsky,  Mr.  Cyrankiewicz  and  Mr.  Mine.  The 
Seym  also  elected  the  Council  of  State  established  by  the  new  constitution6 

by  the  purges.  For  the  1 1  new  members  of  the  Central  Committee  see  New  York  Times,  20  Decem¬ 
ber  1952.  The  Congress  also  revised  the  party’s  constitution  and  blamed  Czechoslovakia’s  present 
ills  on  those  who  had  just  been  executed.  For  the  speeches  of  President  Gottwald,  Mr.  Zapotocky, 
Mr.  Fierlinger  and  others  see  B.B.C.  Monitoring  Reports,  II  a,  no.  375,  27  December  1952. 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  205-6,  and  Survey  for  1951,  p.  192. 

2  Neue  Zureher  Zeitung,  27  November  1952,  citing  an  article  in  Tribuna  Ludu,  and  Relazioni 
Internazionali,  20  December  1952,  p.  1312,  giving  the  text  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Wladislaw  Dwora- 
kowski,  the  secretary  of  the  United  Workers’  Party.  Rude  Bravo  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  Mr. 
Gomulka’s  trial  was  imminent:  The  Times,  1  December  1952. 

3  The  United  Workers’  Party,  the  United  Peasant  Party,  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Labour  Party.  The  last  three  were  shadow  parties,  promoted  by  the  communists.  For  the 
National  Front’s  electoral  programme,  published  on  6  September,  see  Le  Monde,  10  September 
1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  September  1952,  pp.  10 14-15  (text). 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  29  October  1952.  Mr.  Mikolayczyk  and  other  emigre  Poles  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  United  Nations  a  memorandum,  which  asserted  that  the  elections  had  been  a 
parody:  New  York  Times,  25  October  1952.  The  Polish  Church  encouraged  people  to  vot e:Le 
Monde,  3  and  24  October  1952.  But  this  compliance  with  the  agreement  between  church  and 
state  did  not  save  Roman  Catholics  from  continued  persecution :  see  Daily  Telegraph,  30  September 
1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  14  October  1952;  New  York  Times,  13  November  and  2,  3  and  17 
December  1952.  The  outstanding  event  was  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  Monsignor 
Baziak,  on  charges  of  treason  and  espionage:  ibid.  24  and  25  December  1952.  The  action  of  the 
government  was  construed  in  some  quarters  as  a  protest  against  the  elevation  of  the  Primate, 
Monsignor  Wyszynski,  to  the  Cardinalate. 

5  Scotsman,  25  October  1952. 

6  Both  Poland  and  Rumania  received  in  1952  new  constitutions  similar  to  the  Hungarian 
constitution  of  1949  (see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  198).  In  Poland  the  Presidency  was  abolished. 
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and  appointed  as  its  chairman  Mr.  Alexander  Zawadski,  the  secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  United  Workers’  Party,  who  thereby  became 
the  titular  head  of  the  state.1 

In  Rumania  Mrs.  Ana  Pauker  and  Mr.  Vasile  Luca  fell  from  power. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  high  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  of 
the  National  Bank,  including  the  Minister,  Mr.  Luca,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Aurel  Vijoli,  were  dismissed  for  incompetence  and  grave 
deviations  from  the  law  and  from  decisions  of  the  government.2  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  Workers’  Party,  meeting  on  26  and  27  May 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej,  found  that 
there  had  been  serious  lapses  in  the  Ministry  and  the  Bank  owing  to  a  loss 
of  class  feeling  by  Mr.  Luca  and  his  estrangement  from  the  party  and  from 
the  working  class,  and  Mr.  Luca  was  dismissed  from  his  remaining  post 
of  deputy  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Teohari  Georgescu,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  a  deputy  Prime  Minister,  was  found  to  have  adopted  an 
attitude  of  conciliation  towards  Mr.  Luca  and  was  also  dismissed  from 
both  his  offices.3  At  the  same  meeting  the  Central  Committee  decided  to 
reduce  the  Politburo  of  the  party  from  13  to  9  members,  the  Orgburo 
from  17  to  11,  and  the  secretariat  from  7  to  5. 4  Seventeen  senior  officials 
of  the  party,  including  all  former  social  democrats,  were  excluded  from  the 
reconstituted  organizations,  and  the  new  Politburo  included  three  new 
members,  two  of  whom  were  generals.5  Mrs.  Pauker  was  dropped  from 
the  Politburo  and  the  secretariat  and  was  only  the  fifth  in  rank  in  the  new 
Orgburo  of  five.  She  remained  Foreign  Minister  and  a  deputy  Prime 
Minister,  however,  but  she  could  derive  little  comfort  from  this,  if  she 
remembered  that  Mr.  Rajk  had  remained  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister 
in  1949  during  the  few  months  between  his  expulsion  from  the  party  and 
his  execution.6  Mrs.  Pauker  was  publicly  associated  with  Mr.  Luca’s  mis¬ 
demeanours  and  both  former  Ministers  were  blamed  for  the  country’s 
economic  ills.  They  were  accused  of  sabotaging  the  currency  reform,  of 


A  Seym  elected  every  four  years  would  appoint  a  Council  of  State  of  fifteen,  which  would  conduct 
business  when  the  Seym  was  not  in  session  and  convoke  the  Seym  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  a 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  would  be  responsible  to  the  Seym  or  to  the  Council  of  State,  when 
the  Seym  was  not  sitting.  In  Rumania  authority  was  similarly  divided  between  a  Grand  National 
Assembly  elected  for  four  years,  its  Presidium  of  17  and  a  Council  of  Ministers.  For  texts  of  the 
constitutions  see  for  Poland  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  9  February  1952  (draft);  Relazioni  Inter- 
nazionali,  9-16  August  1952,  pp.  880-3;  and  for  Rumania  Constitution  de  la  Republique  Populaire 
Roumaine  (Bucharest,  Editions  de  l’lnstitut  Roumain  pour  les  relations  culturelles  avec  l’etranger, 
1952);  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  October  1952,  pp.  1133-6. 

1  The  Times,  21  November  1952;  Le  Monde,  22  November  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  7  March  1952;  The  Times,  10  March  1952.  Others  dismissed  included  two 
deputy  Ministers  of  Finance,  Mr.  Alexander  Iacob  and  Mr.  Vasile  Modoran.  Mr.  Mauricio 
Novae,  a  deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  was  also  dismissed  later  in  the  month. 

3  The  Times,  29  May  1952.  4  For  details  see  Manchester  Guardian,  5  June  1952. 

5  Generals  Petre  Borila  and  Emil  Bodnaras.  General  Bodnaras  was  Minister  of  War. 

6  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  199. 
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undermining  industrial  progress  and  agricultural  collectivization,  of  with¬ 
holding  capital  from  heavy  industry,  of  diverting  to  other  uses  funds 
intended  for  the  Black  Sea-Danube  Canal,  of  disrupting  the  commerce 
between  town  and  country  by  failing  to  make  rich  peasants  disgorge  their 
profits,  of  excessive  tolerance  towards  kulaks,  and  of  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  membership  of  collectives  was  voluntary.1  Although  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  May  had  decided  to  give  Mrs. 
Pauker,  who  confessed  her  errors,  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  herself  and  had 
left  her  in  her  public  offices,  she  was  dismissed  on  5  July  from  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  ceased  on  12  September  to  be  a  deputy  Prime  Minister.2 
By  the  end  of  August  eight  other  Ministers,  at  least  as  many  deputy 
Ministers,  and  many  officials  had  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  some  of  them 
were  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  collaborating  with  Mr.  Luca  and 
Mrs.  Pauker,3  but  during  1952  these  chief  culprits  escaped  the  juridical 
gauntlet.  These  changes  left  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej,  hitherto  a  triumvir, 
supreme.  On  2  June  the  National  Assembly  unanimously  elected  him 
Prime  Minister  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Petru  Groza,  who  became  President  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Parhon,  who  had  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties.4  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej  had  the  reputation  of  being  less  unpopular 
in  Rumania  than  his  departed  consorts — Mr.  Luca  as  a  Transylvanian 
and  Mrs.  Pauker  as  the  daughter  of  a  Rabbi  possessed  adventitious  aids  to 
unpopularity5 — and  it  was  surmised  that  Moscow  had  deemed  it  advisable 
to  sacrifice  two  of  its  principal  Rumanian  lieutenants  to  a  rising  tide  of 
popular  feeling  stemming  from  hatred  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  swelled  by 
economic  distress.6  It  was  notable  that  none  of  those  cast  overboard  in 
Rumania  was  accused  of  bourgeois  nationalism,  subversion  of  the  state  or 
Zionism,  as  was  usual  in  nearby  countries. 

In  Rumania,  as  in  Poland,  elections  were  used  to  secure  the  removal 

1  See  Manchester  Guardian,  4  June  1952;  New  York  Times,  8  June  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
14  June  1952,  citing  articles  in  Scanteia  and  the  Gominform’s  journal;  and  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej’s 
speech  to  the  miners  on  29  June:  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy!,  11  July  1952; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  267. 

2  The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Bucharest,  Mr.  Sergei  Kavtaradze,  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Pauker, 
was  recalled  on  the  day  following  Mrs.  Pauker’s  dismissal  from  the  Foreign  Ministry.  He  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Anatole  Lavrentiev,  who  had  been  Ambassador  in  Belgrade  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Yugoslav  breach  and  thereafter  Ambassador  in  Prague:  The  Times,  8  July  1952. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  1 1  August  1952;  New  York  Times,  24  August  1952;  The  Times,  13  September 
1952.  The  fallen  Ministers  included  Mr.  Radaceanu  and  Mr.  Vasile  Morza,  who  had  held  the 
portfolios  of  Social  Welfare  and  of  Health. 

4  New  York  Times,  3  June  1952. 

5  But  anti-semitism  was  not,  as  least  openly,  a  direct  cause  of  Mrs.  Pauker’s  fall.  The  new 
government  consisted  almost  without  exception  of  men  of  indisputably  Rumanian  stock :  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  28  August  1952. 

6  See  ibid.  2  June  1952,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  June  1952.  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej, 
in  a  speech  on  1 1  July,  tried  to  placate  the  people,  blaming  the  scapegoats  for  shortages  of  food 
and  other  ills  and  promising  a  rise  in  wages  of  25  per  cent. :  Le  Populaire,  1 6  July  1 952 ;  Manchester 
Guardian,  22  July  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  July  1952. 
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of  the  remnants  of  parties  which  had  joined  with  the  communists  in  earlier 
years.  As  a  result  of  elections  held  on  30  November  (in  which  97  per 
cent,  of  the  electorate  voted  and  98  per  cent,  of  these  voted  for  the  Popular 
Front)  only  6  of  the  81  social  democrats  in  the  old  Assembly  were  returned 
to  the  new  and  only  5  out  of  75  representatives  of  the  Ploughman’s  Front. 
Many  communists  also  failed  to  survive,  only  24  of  the  70  communist 
members  of  the  old  Assembly  being  re-elected.  The  new  Assembly  was  in 
fact  a  substantially  new  body,  since  only  93  of  the  414  retiring  members 
were  numbered  among  the  423  successful  candidates.1 

In  neither  Bulgaria  nor  Hungary  were  there  political  upheavals  of 
comparable  significance.  In  Bulgaria  purges,  carried  out  by  1,600 
investigating  commissions,  did  not  reach  the  highest  ranks,  although 
1 7,466  members  of  the  Communist  Party  were,  according  to  the  party’s 
own  report,  expelled  in  the  twelve  months  beginning  in  April  1951.  The 
party’s  Central  Committee  criticized  in  June  1952  the  mistakes  and  short¬ 
comings  of  local  branches,  complained  that  ‘party  education’  and  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  the  party  were  inadequate,  and  propounded  a 
programme  of  improvements.2  In  Hungary  in  the  same  month  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Marton  Horvath,  the  editor  of  Szabad  Nep  and  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Workers’  Party,  seemed  to  herald  a  purge. 
Mr.  Horvath  inveighed  against  organized  social  democratic  activity  in 
factories  and  clericalism  in  the  countryside,  due  to  lack  of  vigilance  by  the 
party’s  cadres  and  their  estrangement  from  the  masses  through  over- 
confidence,3  but  rumours  that  Mr.  Rakosi  might  share  the  fate  of  Mrs. 
Pauker  and  Mr.  Slansky4  were  contradicted  when  he  was  elected  on 
14  August  to  succeed  Mr.  Istvan  Dobi  as  Prime  Minister.5  Since  Mr. 
Rakosi  was  already  Secretary-General  of  the  Workers’  Party,  Hungary 
thus  conformed  to  the  practice,  already  adopted  in  Bulgaria  in  1950  and  in 
Rumania  in  June  1952,  of  combining  in  one  person  the  principal  offices 
in  the  party  and  the  state.  On  15  November  four  leading  Ministers6 
were  relieved  of  their  departmental  duties  and  appointed  deputy  Prime 
Ministers. 

One  feature  of  the  discontents  and  persecutions  of  1952  in  eastern 

1  See  Manchester  Guardian,  i  December  1952,  for  further  details. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  May  1952;  Neue  ^iircher  Zeitung,  22  May  1952;  Observer,  15  June 
I952- 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  14  July  1952. 

4  See,  for  instance,  Neue  Zurcher  Ze^un5i  21  August  1952. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  15  August  1952.  Mr.  Dobi  became  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Sandor  Ronai,  who  became  President  of  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Dobi  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  those  members  of  the  Smallholders’  Party  who  had 
made  common  cause  with  the  communists.  Mr.  Ronai  was  the  last  surviving  social  democrat  of 
the  same  kind:  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  193,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  200. 

6  Mr.  Gero,  President  of  the  Economic  Council,  Mr.  Karoly  Kirs,  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Arpad  Hazi,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Imre  Nagy,  Minister  of  Agricultural  Deliveries. 
The  Economic  Council  was  shortly  afterwards  abolished:  Daily  Telegraph,  15  July  1952. 
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Europe  was  a  resurgence  of  anti-semitism.  Anti-semitism  as  a  racial  dogma 
had  no  place  in  the  communist  canon,  but  the  growing  nationalism  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  exemplified  by  such  measures  as  prohibition  of  marriages 
with  foreigners  and  the  regimentation  of  the  arts  ad  majorem  U.S.S.R. 
gloriam,1  was  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  distrust  of  an  internal  cultural  and 
racial  minority,  especially  one  linked  by  blood  and  sentiment  with  an 
external  society  and  with  alien  traditions.  The  Russian  attempt  in  the 
thirties  to  give  Russian  Jews  an  established  place  in  the  system  of  Soviets 
by  creating  for  them  the  Autonomous  Province  of  Birobijan  was  a  failure, 
because  most  of  the  Jews  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were  and  those 
who  did  go  there  never  constituted  even  a  half  of  the  province’s  popula¬ 
tion,  but  Jews  occupied  important  posts  in  the  party  and  the  state,  as  they 
had  done  ever  since  the  revolution.2  During  the  war  the  Jews  were 
encouraged  to  help  wholeheartedly  in  the  fight  against  the  Germans 
(whom  they  had  no  reason  to  welcome)  and  a  Chief  Rabbi  was  installed 
in  Moscow  at  the  same  time  as  an  Orthodox  Christian  Patriarch. 

Of  the  11  million  Jews  who  survived  the  second  World  War  nearly  a 
quarter  were  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  European  satellites.  Some  2  million 
were  believed  to  live  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  180,000  in  Rumania  and 
175,000  in  Hungary;  Poland  was  left  with  about  50,000  after  130,000  had 
gone  to  Palestine  in  1946  and  1947;  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  smaller  communities,  and  in  eastern  Germany  only  about 
6,000  survived.  Emigration  to  Palestine  was  at  first  permitted  and  even 
encouraged.  In  the  United  Nations  the  U.S.S.R.  argued  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  British  administration  in  Palestine,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
satellites  recognized  the  state  of  Israel  immediately  after  its  inauguration. 
From  the  latter  part  of  1948,  however,  both  the  new  state  and  Russian 
Jews  were  attacked;  the  Jewish  Anti-Fascist  Committee,  established  during 
the  war,  was  dissolved  and  its  newspaper  ceased  to  appear;  the  Jewish 
theatre  in  Moscow  was  closed;  the  Autonomous  Province  of  Birobijan  was 
probably  put  into  liquidation;  Jews,  however  completely  assimilated  to 
Russian  communist  ways,  were  publicly  attacked  and  deprived  of  posts 
and  reputations — among  their  crimes  were  cosmopolitanism  and  obsequi¬ 
ousness  to  foreign  things;  Israel  was  described  as  a  bourgeois  state  and 
the  emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel  was  stopped.  In  the  satellites  the  control 
of  Jewish  organizations  was  securely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  communist 
Jews  or  alternatively  such  organizations  were  displaced  by  newer  organiza¬ 
tions  under  communist  Jewish  control.3  During  1952  more  sinister  anti- 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  27. 

2  For  the  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  consult  S.  Schwarz:  The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  (Syracuse 
University  Press,  1951). 

3  For  example,  in  Rumania  the  Jewish  Democratic  Committee,  created  in  1948  with  com¬ 
munist  Jews  in  control,  soon  succeeded  in  displacing  the  older  Union  of  Rumanian  Jews.  The 
new  body  then  embarked  on  anti-zionist  propaganda:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  10  July  1952. 
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Jewish  portents  appeared,  culminating  in  the  winter  of  1952-3  in  the 
Slansky  trial  and  the  so-called  doctors’  plot  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Slansky  trial  was  not  the  first  anti-Jewish  manifestation  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  was  preceded  in  January  1952  by  an  attack  on  Israel  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Zapotocky,1  and  by  the  mysterious  case  of 
Mr.  Mordecai  Oren,  who  was  arrested  in  Prague  in  the  previous  month  on 
his  way  home  to  Israel  after  attending  an  impeccably  communist  assembly 
in  Berlin.2  During  the  purge  in  the  winter  of  195 1-2  80  per  cent,  of  those 
arrested  were  said  to  be  Jews,  and  when  the  most  prominent  were  brought 
to  trial  at  the  end  of  the  year  eleven  of  the  fourteen  accused  were  Jews  and 
the  charges  against  them  included  Zionism  as  well  as  the  routine  offences 
of  conspiracy  and  espionage,  Trotskyism  and  Titoism.  During  the  trial 
the  accused  were  frequently  referred  to,  by  themselves  or  others,  as  Jewish 
bourgeois,  and  the  prosecution  stressed  their  connexions  with  international 
Jewry. 

In  Rumania  Mrs.  Pauker’s  Jewish  descent  may  not  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  her  disgrace,  but  equally  it  may  have  been  a  contributory 
cause  or  at  least  a  useful  concomitant,  and  it  was  followed  by  numerous 
dismissals  and  arrests  of  Jews.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Jewish  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee,  Mr.  Bertu  Feldman,  and  another  prominent  member, 
Mr.  Leibovici  Serban,  were  placed  under  house  arrest,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Davidovici,  a  former  member,  disappeared  after  being  suddenly  recalled 
in  June  from  his  post  as  charge  d’affaires  in  Israel.3  At  this  time  also  an 
anti-zionist  exhibition  was  staged  in  Bucharest,4  while  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  secured  the  recall  of  the  Israeli  Minister5  and  in  Hungary  the 
editor  of  Szabad.  JVep,  who  was  a  Jew,  also  disappeared.6  After  the  Slansky 
trial  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  Security  Police,  Major-General  Peter 
Gabor,  a  Jew,  and  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Budapest, 
Dr.  Lajos  Stockier,  were  arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rakosi  and 
Mr.  Gero,  who  were  also  Jews,  remained  in  power.  In  Poland  there  was  anti- 
zionist  propaganda,  and  in  a  speech  on  21  November  Mr.  Bierut  for  the 
first  time  included  Zionists  in  the  category  of  people  upon  whom  merciless 
war  should  be  waged.7  But,  again,  prominent  Jews,  such  as  Mr.  Mine, 
Mr.  Berman  and  Mr.  Zambrowski,  retained  their  positions.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  they  were,  with  Mr.  Rakosi  and  Mr.  Gero,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  few  Jews  left  in  high  places  in  communist  Europe.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  Moscow  had  decided  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
Jews  were  not  to  be  trusted.  Anti-Jewish  propaganda  and  the  proceedings 
in  the  Slansky  trial  strongly  suggested  that  the  principal  ground  for  this 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  15  January  1952. 

2  Le  Monde,  8  February  1952  (quoting  a  report  from  Tel  Aviv). 

3  See  below,  p.  242.  4  Neue  Zdrcher  Ze^tung>  25  June  1952.  5  See  below,  p.  242. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  10  July  1952.  7  Ibid.  13  December  1952. 
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mistrust  was  the  Jews’  membership  of  a  widespread  international  com¬ 
munity,  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Russian  secular  arm;  and  the 
alleged  doctors  plot,  unveiled  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  January  1953,  was  used 
to  associate  the  Jews  as  a  race  with  espionage  and  other  hostile  activities, 
carried  on  by  the  U.S.A.  by  means  of  the  American  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  a  Jewish  charitable  organization.1 


3.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  Adversaries 

In  the  conduct  of  its  external  affairs  the  Kremlin  had  to  consider  the 
two  primary  questions :  what  was  the  situation  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it?  Its  adversaries  had  equally  to  seek  to  divine  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  diagnosis  and  prescription.  On  both  questions  there  were  doubt¬ 
less  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Kremlin,  although  it  might  reasonably  be 
assumed  that,  so  long  as  Marshal  Stalin  lived,  his  views  would  prevail,  his 
decisions  would  be  implemented  and  dissenting  judgements  would  not  be 
pressed— if  only  because  time  was  on  the  side  of  any  well-placed  dissenter. 

By  the  beginning  of  1952  it  must  have  seemed  in  Moscow  that  the 
strength  of  the  western  alliance  had  grown  and  was  still  fast  growing. 
Western  strength  had  always  been  potentially  very  great  and  it  was 
evident  that  determined  efforts  were  being  made  to  convert  the  potential 
into  actuality.  Some  in  the  west  were  disappointed  with  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress;  others  derided  the  Lisbon  programme  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council; 
yet  others  deplored  the  rearming  of  western  Germany  and  Japan.  But 
whatever  the  force  of  this  varied  criticism,  the  fact  of  rearmament  re¬ 
mained.  The  western  Powers  were  devoting  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  national  incomes  to  military  requirements  and  were  no  longer 
entirely  dependent  on  American  willingness  to  use  the  atom  bomb.  If 
western  Germany  were  not  yet  armed,  it  probably  soon  would  be,  and  the 
absorption  of  Yugoslavia  into  the  western  strategic  map  and  the  adherence 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  extended  the  western 
lines  uninterruptedly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
the  Caucasus.  This  strengthening  of  its  enemies  in  Europe,  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  morale  as  well  as  of  punch,  affected  Moscow’s  position  and 
prospects  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  reducing  its  chances  of  being  able 
to  take  advantage  with  impunity  of  promising  situations  in  the  Middle 
East  or  elsewhere  in  Asia;  the  very  existence  of  a  western  allied  army  and 
of  functioning  western  allied  organizations  made  it  less  likely  that  a 
sudden  stroke  (such  as  the  Prague  coup  in  1948) 2  would  pass  without 
retaliation ;  and  whereas  a  few  years  earlier  Russian  initiative  might  have 
been  expected  to  evoke  only  the  bewilderment  of  the  opposition,  by  1952 
the  west  had  developed  both  the  organization  and  the  will  for  a  more 
1  See  above,  p.  149.  2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  153. 
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positive  collective  response.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Nations  under  American  leadership  in  Korea  had 
created  the  need  for  greater  caution  in  the  Kremlin  and  there  were 
indications  that  Marshal  Stalin  himself  was  of  this  opinion.  Caution  was 
also  enjoined  by  rumblings  of  discontent  in  the  satellite  states. 

But  there  were  many  weak  spots  in  the  west’s  half-donned  armour. 
Even  if  German  rearmament  were  as  alarming  to  the  Kremlin  as  was 
frequently  surmised,  it  was  still  lagging.  In  Great  Britain  and  France  the 
burden  of  rearmament  was  grievous,  and  its  unpopularity  might  be 
exploited  to  encourage  the  growth  of  anti-American  sentiment  and  so 
weaken  the  anti-Russian  coalition;  the  American  attempt  by  the  Battle 
Act1  to  legislate  for  sovereign  allies  was  a  new  and  useful  weapon  for  com¬ 
munist  propaganda.  Persia’s  troubled  waters,  smoothed  by  no  oil,  might 
well  excite  the  hopes  of  communist  anglers,2  and  Egypt’s  national  aspira¬ 
tions  continued  to  bedevil  western  schemes  for  the  defence  of  the  Middle 
East.3  In  Korea,  Indo-China  and  Malaya4  the  principal  western  allies 
were  engaged  in  separate  wars,  in  which  no  single  Russian  need  be  killed, 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  were  also  facing  violent  trouble  in  eastern 
and  in  north-western  Africa.5  In  India  elections  were  in  progress  and  the 
communists  hoped  to  improve  their  position,6  and  in  Burma  an  unwelcome 
Chinese  Nationalist  army,  supplied  by  the  good  offices  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Siam,  served  to  exemplify  the  dangers  of  the  rift  in  western  policies  to¬ 
wards  Peking.7  Finally,  Moscow  could  find  further  comfort  in  the  belief, 
personally  and  solemnly  sponsored  by  Marshal  Stalin  himself  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  capitalist  Powers  were  more  likely  to  fight  each 
other  than  to  combine  in  the  immediate  future  in  an  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  view  was  expressed  by  Marshal  Stalin  in  a  long  article  written  in 
February  and  published  in  Bolshevik  on  15  September  under  the  title  of 


1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  18-19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  52. 

2  See  below,  pp.  244-63. 

3  See  below,  pp.  220-30. 

4  See  below,  pp.  301,  409  and  431. 

5  See  below,  pp.  263-96,  for  disturbances  in  North-West  Africa.  The  British  were  obliged  to 
send  troops  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  Kenya,  where  Kikuyu  tribesmen  were  in  revolt. 

6  The  elections  affected  both  Houses  of  the  national  Parliament  and  most  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  26  states.  The  Congress  Party  was  everywhere  the  winner.  In  the  House  of  the  People 
it  secured  363  of  the  496  seats,  the  Communist  and  Socialist  Parties  winning  27  and  12  respec¬ 
tively  and  no  other  party  as  many.  In  the  second  Chamber,  the  Council  of  States,  the  same  three 
parties  won  146,  12  and  6  seats  out  of  a  total  of  216.  In  16  major  states,  where  3,055  seats  were 
in  issue,  these  parties  won  2,005,  182  and  112  seats.  The  Congress  Party  was  the  largest  in  all 
16  Assemblies  and  had  an  absolute  majority  in  12  of  them.  The  Socialist  Party  secured  more 
than  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  Communist  Party  but  won  fewer  seats  because  it  dissipated 
instead  of  concentrating  its  efforts.  It  won  second  place  in  Behar  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  the  com¬ 
munists  coming  second  in  Madras,  Travancore-Cochin,  Hyderabad  and  West  Bengal. 

For  the  tasks  of  the  Indian  Communist  Party,  as  seen  by  its  Secretary-General,  see  For  a  Lasting 
Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy! ,  7  November  1952. 

7  See  below,  pp.  445-6. 
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‘Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.’1  This  article  had  been 
evoked  by  certain  discussions  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  on  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  textbook  on  political  economy.  The  article  set  out  to  refute 
the  errors  of  certain  persons  who  held  that  the  contradictions  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  were  more  potent  than  the  contradictions  within 
the  capitalist  camp,  and  who  therefore  expected  a  war  between  the  two 
camps  rather  than  an  internecine  capitalist  conflict.  Marshal  Stalin  was  of 
the  opposite  opinion.  He  held  that  capitalist  dissension  was  in  practice  and 
at  the  present  time  fiercer  than  the  capitalists’  quarrel  with  socialism,  and 
consequently  that  a  war  between  socialists  and  capitalists  would  be 
preceded  by  a  war  among  capitalists.  The  basis  of  this  belief  was  the 
assumption  that  the  struggle  for  markets  between  one  capitalist  country 
and  another  was  becoming  more  desperate.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
countries  with  a  proud  past  and  of  recent  greatness  but  now  pitifully  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  U.S.A.,  would  be  bound  to  try  to  break  free  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  revival  of  Germany  and  Japan  would  accelerate  the  crisis.  Marshal 
Stalin  proclaimed  that  his  own  thesis  of  temporary  relative  stability  had  been 
vitiated  by  the  war,  which  destroyed  the  single  world  market  and  substi¬ 
tuted  two :  an  expanding  socialist  market  and  a  contracting  capitalist  one. 

Marshal  Stalin  showed  by  his  article  that  the  world  had  in  his  view  not 
yet  passed  from  the  phase  of  capitalist  wars  into  the  phase  of  the  final  clash 
between  capitalism  and  socialism.  If  this  were  so,  then  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  continue  to  draw  advantage  from  the  inherent  capitalist  contra¬ 
dictions,  while  standing  apart  from  the  fray  and  continuing  to  build  up  its 
strength  for  the  day  after  tomorrow.  This  was  a  cautious  policy  and  one 
which,  so  the  record  suggested,  Marshal  Stalin  had  adopted  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  second  World  War.  What  was  not  known  outside  the  Kremlin 
was  whether  the  policy  derived  in  fact  from  a  diagnosis  such  as  Marshal 
Stalin  presented  in  Bolshevik  or  from  fear  of  American  strength,  but  what¬ 
ever  its  origins  the  statement  of  it  by  Marshal  Stalin  himself  on  the  eve  of 
the  party’s  Congress — although  the  article  had  been  written  months 
before — suggested  that  Marshal  Stalin  deemed  it  desirable  publicly  to 
rebuke  both  the  hotheads,  whose  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  the  final 
clash  might  encourage  them  to  lash  out  at  the  west  at  once,  and  the  faint 
hearts,  in  whom  propaganda  about  the  embattled  enemy  might  have  bred 
a  desire  for  rapprochement,  peace  and  security.  Marshal  Stalin  was  for 
the  long  haul  and  the  calculated  pause. 

1  An  English  text  was  published  by  the  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  Moscow,  under 
the  same  title.  For  extracts  see  New  York  Times,  4  October  1952;  Neues  Deutschland,  5  October 
1952 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  224.  During  the  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
next  month,  Marshal  Stalin  remained  silent  until  the  close,  when  he  made  a  short  speech  of  thanks 
and  farewell  to  fraternal  parties  and  groups  which  had  sent  delegates  or  messages:  Manchester 
Guardian,  16  October  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  238.  See  also  Current  Soviet 
Policies,  p.  235. 
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When  the  Congress  opened  in  Moscow  on  5  October  it  first  heard  from 
Mr.  Molotov  an  introductory  review  of  events  since  the  previous  Congress 
with  special  reference  to  the  crimes  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  weakening  of  the 
capitalist  block  and  its  approaching  economic  crisis,  the  formation  of  the 
opposing,  peace-loving  block  round  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  emergence  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  from  isolation  after  the  second  World  War.  The  delegates 
then  turned  to  the  first  and  principal  item  of  the  agenda,  the  report  of  the 
Central  Committee,1  presented  by  Mr.  Malenkov  in  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  related  to  international  affairs.  Mr.  Malenkov  dealt  with  the 
international  position  under  three  main  headings :  first,  the  further  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  capitalist  system  and  the  economic  position  of  the  capitalist 
countries;  secondly,  the  aggravation  of  the  international  position,  the 
threat  of  a  new  war  from  the  American-British  aggressive  block  and  the 
struggle  of  the  peoples  for  peace;  and  thirdly,  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  peace.  Under  the  first  heading 
he  dwelt  on  the  economic  advances  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  friends  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  stagnation  and  crises  of  capitalism,  citing  figures  to  show  that 
Russian  progress  was  relatively  greater  than  American  or  British,  French 
or  Italian,  and  that  impressive  efforts  were  being  made  in  the  People’s 
Democracies  and  eastern  Germany,  in  China,  North  Korea  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic.  He  assured  his  hearers  that  the  second 
World  War  had  aggravated  the  economic  and  political  contradictions  of 
capitalism  without  satisfying  the  hopes  raised  by  the  defeat  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  Japan.  In  the  U.S.A.  goals  had  not  been  reached 
and  a  crisis  was  at  hand  because  of  the  loss  of  markets  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
China  and  the  People’s  Democracies.  Hence  growing  antagonism  between 
the  U.S.A.,  with  its  economic  imperialism,  and  other  capitalist  countries, 
chief  among  them  Great  Britain,  as  witness  competition  for  oil,  rubber, 
metals,  sulphur,  wool  and  markets.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  others 
had  been  directed  by  the  U.S.A.  away  from  the  ‘democratic’  world  market, 
which,  however,  had  been  not  strangled  but  strengthened.  The  Korean 
War,  enormous  military  expenditure,  rising  taxes,  the  loss  of  purchasing 
power  in  capitalist  countries,  a  fall  in  their  standards  of  living,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  adventitious  complications  of  a  colonial  upsurge  completed 
this  part  of  Mr.  Malenkov’s  review. 

Turning  from  his  survey  of  the  capitalists’  dilemma  to  the  worsening 
of  the  international  situation,  Mr.  Malenkov  spoke  of  preparations  for 
war,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  establishment  of  American  military 
bases  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  remilitarization  of  Germany  and 
Japan  and  American  aggression  in  Korea.  He  attacked  the  American 
claim  to  leadership  of  the  free  world  and  defended  the  Russian  conception 
of  freedom,  i.e.  the  denial  of  it  to  those  who  used  it  to  exploit  and  plunder 

1  See  above,  p.  145,  n.  4. 
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the  working  people.  He  described  American  policy  as  imperialist  behind 
a  smoke-screen  of  freedom.  He  derided  the  French  ruling  classes,  who  were 
helping  to  revive  German  militarism,  and  he  asserted  that  nobody  had 
ever  dealt  Great  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  such  heavy  blows  as  their 
American  ‘friends’.  As  for  the  smaller  allies,  they  were  just  colonies.  But 
there  were  in  Europe  genuine  peace-lovers,  who  saw  the  dangers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dictatorship;  the  Peace  Movement  was  developing,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  had  signed  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal  and  the  appeal  for  a 
five-Power  peace  pact. 

Whereas  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Malenkov’s  foreign  review  had  been  an 
analysis  designed  to  hearten  his  audience  and  the  second  a  diatribe  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  its  indignation,  the  third  was  a  eulogy  to  raise  its  plaudits. 
Russian  policy  was,  as  ever,  a  policy  of  peace  among  nations  and  security 
for  the  socialist  motherland.  The  U.S.S.R.  attached  importance  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  but  at  present  this  was  being  run  by  the 
U.S.A.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  faced  with  the  U.S.A.’s  intensified  arms  drive, 
a  refusal  to  prohibit  atomic  and  bacteriological  warfare  or  to  reduce  con¬ 
ventional  armaments,  a  refusal  to  conclude  a  five-Power  peace  pact,  the 
formation  of  a  hostile  coalition  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  aggression 
in  Korea  and  aggression  against  China.  Moscow’s  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  ought  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  war-time  treaties,  but  these 
had  been  violated,  with  the  result  that  relations  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  U.S.S.R.  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  all  bourgeois  states,  having  in 
mind  the  observance  of  peaceful  international  standards  and  the  guaran¬ 
teeing  of  a  stable  and  lasting  peace.  Of  Germany  Mr.  Malenkov  said  that 
a  peace  treaty  should  be  concluded,  occupying  troops  withdrawn  and  a 
united,  independent,  peaceful  and  democratic  German  state  established; 
he  hoped  that  Germany  would  opt  for  peace  and  not  for  the  role  of  a 
mercenary  in  war.  Japan,  too,  should  become  an  independent,  demo¬ 
cratic  and  peace-loving  state  and  not  the  military  base  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  San  Francisco. 

Concluding  this  part  of  his  report,  Mr.  Malenkov  set  the  party  four 
tasks :  first,  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  preparation  and  unleashing 
of  another  war,  to  rally  power  by  an  anti-war  democratic  front,  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  with  peace-lovers  all  over  the  world  and  to  expose 
all  preparations  for  war  and  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of  war¬ 
mongers;  secondly,  to  continue  to  pursue  the  policy  of  international  co¬ 
operation  and  the  promotion  of  business  relations  with  all  countries; 
thirdly,  to  develop  unbreakable  relations  with  China,  the  European 
People’s  Democracies,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Korean 
and  Mongolian  People’s  Democracies;  and  fourthly,  tirelessly  to  strengthen 
the  might  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  increase  its  ability  to  give  any  aggressor  a 
crushing  blow. 
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Both  Marshal  Stalin’s  article  in  Bolshevik  and  his  lieutenant’s  address 
to  the  Congress  could  be  interpreted,  although  not  explicit  on  this  point, 
as  suggesting  the  practicability  of  breaking  the  enemy  coalition  by  diplo¬ 
macy  and  so  weakening  or  even  defeating  the  supreme  American  enemy 
by  seducing  some  of  the  allies.  Such  a  course  could  hardly  fail  to  occur 
to  the  communist  leader  who  had  allied  his  country  first  with  the  capitalist 
German  Reich  and  later  with  Germany’s  equally  capitalist  enemies,  and 
certain  events  in  1952  lent  colour  to  the  supposition  that  Moscow  was 
becoming  more  hopeful  of  detaching  Europeans  from  Americans  by 
exploiting  economic  grievances,  differences  over  Far  Eastern  policy,  and 
the  complexity  of  German  affairs,  although  Moscow  continued  at  the  same 
time  to  treat  Americans  and  Europeans  as  indistinguishable  for  certain 
Asian  purposes.1  Whether,  in  probing  the  sore  places  in  the  western 
alliance,  Moscow  really  hoped  to  disrupt  that  alliance  or  was  satisfied 
with  the  more  modest  aim  of  irritation  is  not  known  at  this  day,  nor  was  it 
at  the  time  always  easy  to  say  whether  specific  acts,  suspected  in  the  west 
as  wedges  to  be  tapped  into  the  coalition,  had  indeed  such  a  motive.  To 
disrupt  the  alliance  in  1952  would  have  required  more  than  the  strength 
of  Milo,  but  to  make  the  most  of  its  rubs  and  pains  required  no  more  than 
ordinary  skill. 

Marshal  Stalin  sounded  reasonably  undogmatic  and  quietly  hopeful  in 
answers  vouchsafed  to  foreign  journalists  on  1  April,2  and  was  reported 


1  Mr.  P.  N.  Pospelov,  the  editor  of  Pravda,  devoted  much  attention  to  Asian  affairs  in  his 
speech  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  on  21  January  1952  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lenin,  and 
the  World  Peace  Movement  sponsored  an  Asian  conference,  which  was  held  in  Peking  in  October 
(see  below,  p.  354).  An  article  in  the  Cominform’s  journal  in  January  1953  mentioned  India, 
Viet  Nam,  Malaya,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Latin  America,  Morocco,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Kenya,  Persia,  'Iraq  and  Egypt  as  areas  of  promise  in  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  imperialism  ( For  a  Lasting  Peace ,  For  a  People’s  Democracy! ,  9  January 
1953).  Japan  received  special  attention.  Marshal  Stalin,  in  a  New  Year  message  to  the  Japanese 
people,  applauded  their  courageous  struggle  for  independence  ( Scotsman ,  17  January  1952,  and 
see  below,  p.  365) ;  one  of  the  slogans  issued  in  November  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution  conveyed  Russian  greetings  to  the  Japanese  in  the  valiant  fight  against  foreign 
occupation,  for  national  regeneration  and  for  freedom  and  independence  {Soviet News,  7  November 
1952);  and  the  World  Peace  Council  followed  suit  (see  below,  pp.  182-3).  Marshal  Stalin’s 
New  Year  message  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  visit  to  Japan  in  November  1951  of  Mr. 
Dulles,  who  urged  Mr.  Yoshida  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  General  Chiang. 

2  Marshal  Stalin  answered  four  questions  submitted  from  Rome  on  24  March  by  a  group  of 
American  editors  who  were  touring  Europe  and  had  sought  unsuccessfully  to  visit  Moscow  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  and  honest  report  to  the  American  people  on  Marshal  Stalin’s 
views  on  the  international  situation.  The  first  question  asked  whether  a  world  war  was  closer  than 
2-3  years  earlier.  The  answer  was:  No.  The  second  asked  whether  Marshal  Stalin  thought  that 
a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  great  Powers  would  be  useful.  Answer:  Possibly.  Thirdly,  did 
Marshal  Stalin  consider  the  present  moment  opportune  for  the  unification  of  Germany?  Yes,  he 
did.  And  finally,  on  what  basis  could  capitalism  and  communism  co-exist?  To  which  Marshal 
Stalin  replied  that  the  requirements  were  a  mutual  desire  for  co-operation,  readiness  to  fulfil 
obligations  undertaken,  and  observance  of  the  principles  of  equality  and  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  states:  Soviet  News,  2  April  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  244. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Marshal  Stalin  again  answered  American  questions.  Asked  whether, 
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to  have  told  the  Indian  Ambassador,  Dr.  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  at  a 
parting  interview  four  days  later  that  there  was  no  outstanding  problem 
incapable  of  settlement  by  discussion.1  Later  in  the  year  a  diplomatic 
general  post  brought  Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko,  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  first  deputy, 
to  London  as  Ambassador,2  and  M.  Louis  Joxe,  arriving  in  Moscow  in 
August  to  represent  the  French  Republic,  was  accorded  the  unusual 
honour  of  an  interview  with  Marshal  Stalin,  who  had  received  no  western 
diplomat  since  the  discussions  two  years  earlier  for  the  termination  of  the 
blockade  of  Berlin.3  There  were  even  rumours  of  secret  Franco-Russian 
conversations.  With  the  U.S.A.,  on  the  other  hand,  diplomatic  relations 
were  overcast  when  the  Ambassador,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  let  fall  in 
Berlin  certain  remarks  about  diplomatic  life  in  Moscow  which  led  to  a 
Russian  protest  and  his  recall.4  An  international  economic  conference  in 
Moscow  in  April,  a  World  Peace  Congress  in  Vienna  in  December  and 
changes  of  tactics  in  the  French  and  Italian  Communist  Parties  provided 


at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  and  a  new  American  administration,  he  was  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  live  peacefully  in  the  coming  year,  he  replied  that  he 
still  believed  that  war  could  not  be  considered  inevitable  and  that  the  two  countries  could 
continue  to  live  in  peace.  Asked  wherein  lay  the  causes  of  present  contention,  he  replied  that 
they  lay  everywhere  and  wherever  the  aggressive  actions  of  the  policy  of  the  cold  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  found  expression.  The  third  question  elicited  the  reply  that  Marshal  Stalin  would 
regard  with  favour  the  suggestion  of  diplomatic  conversations  with  representatives  of  the  new 
administration  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  between  Marshal  Stalin  and  General 
Eisenhower  on  the  easing  of  world  tensions.  Finally,  Marshal  Stalin  was  asked  whether  he  could 
co-operate  in  any  new  diplomatic  approach  designed  to  end  the  Korean  War.  He  said  that  he 
would  do  so,  since  the  U.S.S.R.  was  interested  in  ending  that  war:  New  York  Times,  25  and  26 
December  1952;  Soviet  News,  30  December  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  240. 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  April  1952.  It  was  not  usual  for  Marshal  Stalin  to  show  such 
favour  to  an  Ambassador,  but  good  relations  with  India  had  recently  been  fostered.  The  passage 
of  men  and  goods  between  the  countries  had  become  easier.  Indian  delegates  of  various  kinds 
had  received  warm  welcomes  in  Moscow  and  other  towns.  In  India  an  International  Industries 
Fair  and  an  International  Film  Festival  had  been  generously  patronized  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Russian 
pamphlets  and  books  appeared  in  large  numbers  and  at  very  low  prices,  and  Russian  offers  of 
trade  were  received:  see  Hindu,  18  January  and  5  March  1952;  New  York  Times,  19  January  and 
5  March  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  February  1952;  Scotsman,  17  March  1952;  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  7  April  1952,  pp.  535-8;  and  Manchester  Guardian,  30  June  1952.  Further,  Mr. 
Malik  spoke  in  the  Security  Council  on  17  January  on  the  Kashmir  issue  in  a  sense  pleasing  to 
India:  Security  Council,  Seventh  Year,  570th  Meeting,  pp.  13-18.  But  Moscow  also  attacked  Pandit 
Nehru  for  accepting  American  aid  and  attributed  the  success  of  the  Congress  Party  and  the  dis¬ 
appointing  performance  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  election  ending  on  21  February  to  an 
undemocratic  electoral  system:  New  York  Times,  23  March  1952. 

2  Mr.  Gromyko  arrived  in  Fondon  on  28  July.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  G.  N.  Zarubin,  went  to 
Washington,  whence  Mr.  Alexander  Panyushkin  proceeded  to  Peking. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  246. 

4  Mr.  Kennan  likened  his  life  in  Moscow  to  conditions  in  Berlin  during  194 1-2.  Pravda 
retorted  by  calling  the  Ambassador  a  slanderer  and  liar  and  quoted  against  him  the  report  of  an 
American  trade  union  delegation  which  had  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1951 :  Soviet  News,  9  October 
1952.  Moscow  formally  declared  Mr.  Kennan  persona  non  grata  in  a  note  of  3  October,  which  was 
followed  by  an  American  reply  on  8  October  and  a  further  Russian  note  on  13  October:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  13  October  1952,  p.  557,  and  20  October  1952,  p.  603;  Soviet  News, 
21  October  1952  (texts). 
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indications  of  an  attempt  to  transcend  communist  exclusiveness  by  enlisting 
the  sympathy,  soliciting  the  collaboration,  or  infiltrating  into  the  company 
of  non-communists.  But  this  proffered  comradeship  was  not  extended  to 
the  American  government,  which  was  charged  with  breaches  of  treaties, 
espionage  and  waging  bacteriological  warfare. 

The  convening  of  an  international  economic  conference  in  Moscow  had 
been  mooted  in  February  1951  during  the  meeting  in  Berlin  of  the  World 
Peace  Council,  but  the  preparations  had  subsequently  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  World  Peace  Movement  and  entrusted  to  a  special 
preparatory  commission,  which  might  appear  less  exclusively  communist. 
The  communist  press  in  many  parts  of  the  world  referred  frequently  to  the 
possibility  of  expanding  trade  between  east  and  west  and  between  China 
and  Japan,  and  made  play  with  the  proposition  that  rearmament  and 
American  commercial  policies  were  driving  western  Europe  to  economic 
disaster.1  East-west  trade,  being  of  some  interest  to  western  Europe 
but  of  hardly  any  significance  to  the  U.S.A.,  was  an  excellent  topic  for 
sowing  seeds  of  dissension  in  the  western  camp,  and  it  was  believed  by 
some  that  this  was  the  principal  object  of  the  conference.  A  second,  and 
not  necessarily  contradictory,  belief  was  that  Moscow  wished  to  stimulate 
the  flow  of  consumer  goods  to  denuded  and  unhappy  satellites,  while  a 
third  school  held  that  Moscow  had  chosen  to  begin  reconciliation  the 
economic  way.  Each  of  these  supposed  objects  required  the  presence  at 
the  conference  of  convincing  delegations  from  non-communist  states. 

The  preparatory  commission  met  at  Copenhagen  on  10  February  and 
issued  a  communique  on  15  February.  It  said  that  the  conference  would 
seek  ways  of  improving  living  conditions  throughout  the  world  through  the 
peaceful  co-operation  of  different  countries  and  different  systems  and 
through  the  development  of  economic  relations  between  all  countries. 
The  communique  stated  that  the  conference  was  not  being  convened  by 
governments  but  by  an  international  committee;  those  invited  would 
include  economists  and  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  trade, 
trade  unions  and  the  economic  organs  of  the  United  Nations;  personal 
contacts  between  businessmen  would  be  facilitated;  there  would  be  no 
political  discussions.2  Despite  these  assurances  the  west  was  sceptical, 
and  there  were  few  eminent  western  economists,  industrialists,  business¬ 
men  or  trade  unionists  present  when  the  conference  opened  on  3  April.3 
Russian  speeches  were  moderate  in  tone  and  restricted  to  the  business  in 
hand,4  but  some  western  communists  proved  less  able  to  discipline  their 
political  emotions.  Besides  its  formal  proceedings  the  conference  provided 

1  See  New  York  Times,  20  January  1952. 

2  See  Soviet  News,  20  February,  12  and  22  March  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  242. 

3  Forty-nine  countries  were  represented  by  471  delegates:  Soviet  News,  18  April  1952. 

4  For  the  speech  of  the  principal  Russian  delegate,  Mr.  M.  V.  Nesterov,  see  ibid.  16  April 
1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  244. 
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the  promised  opportunities  for  personal  contacts,  and  the  resulting  bilateral 
engagements  gave  the  conference  a  semblance  of  practical  activity,  even 
though  many  of  the  agreements  concluded  were  in  the  most  general  terms 
and  avoided  mention  of  such  things  as  prices  and  delivery  dates.  Delegates 
from  Great  Britain  exchanged  letters  with  Russian  and  Chinese  delegates, 
envisaging  exchanges  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £10  million  each  way  with 
both  countries,  promises  which  were  especially  attractive  in  that  they 
offered  a  market  in  China  for  English  textiles  at  a  time  of  unemployment  in 
Lancashire.1  The  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  Great  Britain  was  always 
willing  to  increase  its  trade  with  China2  and  wondered  why  the  Chinese 
did  not  use  normal  commercial  channels  or  approach  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.3  The  Secretary  for  Overseas  Trade  referred  to  the  British  delegates 
as  amateurs  and  said  that  nothing  was  known  about  essential  terms,  such 
as  prices  and  delivery.  He  argued  that,  since  the  conference  had  not  been 
in  any  way  necessary  for  the  increase  of  trade,  it  must  have  had  an  ulterior 
motive  and  was  in  fact  a  part  of  Russian  propaganda.4 

Besides  their  arrangements  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  the 
British  delegates  also  dealt  with  Czechoslovaks,  Rumanians,  Bulgarians 
and  east  Germans.5  The  Chinese  made  provisional  contracts  with  French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Finnish  and  other  delegates,  and  the  Russians 
declared  themselves  ready  to  trade  with  countries  outside  the  communist 
sphere  to  the  extent  of  10-15  thousand  million  roubles  a  year  for  two  or 
three  years.6  Professor  Lange  of  Poland  computed  that  trade  between  east 
and  west  had  been  raised  by  £5,357  million,  i.e.  from  £1,427  million  to 
£6,784  million.7  But  it  proved  less  easy  to  satisfy  than  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasms  of  the  delegates,  and  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
ference  Anglo-Chinese  contracts  had  been  concluded  in  respect  of  goods 
to  the  value  of  only  £770,000  instead  of  the  £10  million  which  had 


1  The  fact  that  China  could  have  bought  English  textiles  before  but  had  not  done  so  suggested 
to  some  that  the  present  inquiry  betrayed  a  wish  to  make  political  capital  out  of  British  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  Chinese  also  sought  chemicals  and  metals  and  offered  in  exchange  bunker  coal, 
frozen  eggs  and  agricultural  produce:  Manchester  Guardian ,  9  April  1952. 

2  Not,  however,  in  strategic  materials.  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  355  seqq. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  10  April  1952. 

4  The  Times ,  19  April  1952,  and  see  22  April  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  499,  Written  Answers, 
coll.  g-10. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  12  April  1952;  The  Times,  15  April  1952.  The  agreement  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  involving  exchanges  to  the  value  of  £4-5  million,  was  a  restatement  of  a  current  trade 
agreement  with  the  addition  of  certain  British  goods,  which  had  already  been  notified  as  not 
available.  Other  agreements  included  strategic  articles,  the  export  of  which  was  banned  by  the 
British  government. 

6  Soviet  News,  16  April  1952. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  10  April  1952.  These  totals  were  reached  as  follows  (in  £  million). 
Increase  in  western  trade  with  China  by  1,339  t0  D696. 

„  „  „  „  the  U.S.S.R.  by  893  to  1,339. 

;j  ;j  )3  ,,  eastern  Europe  by  2,232  to  2,678. 

„  eastern  Germany  by  893  to  1,071. 
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provided  the  conference’s  biggest  sensation.  Anglo-Russian  commercial 
relations  became  worse  rather  than  better  when  Moscow,  in  retaliation 
perhaps  for  the  Battle  Act,  contracted  to  send  to  Great  Britain  in  1953 
only  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  grains  covered  by  the  arrangements  for 

1952-1 

Before  dispersing  the  conference  resolved  to  continue  its  labours  and  to 
set  up  a  standing  committee  to  promote  the  development  of  world  trade. 
It  also  issued  a  communique  recording  that  it  had  thoroughly  examined 
the  state  of  world  trade,  that  deteriorating  international  relations  had 
placed  artificial  barriers  in  the  way  of  trade  with  the  result  that  economies 
and  living  standards  had  been  seriously  damaged,  that  the  value  of  trade 
could  be  increased  substantially,  that  differences  in  economic  and  social 
systems  were  not  obstacles  to  extending  economic  ties  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  mutual  advantage,  that  great  and  concrete  opportunities  for  increased 
trade  had  been  revealed,  that  the  economic  development  of  under¬ 
developed  areas  was  vital  to  the  development  of  international  trade  and 
peaceful  economic  co-operation,  that  the  rapid  industrialization  of  such 
areas  by  international  co-operation  was  needed,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  should  convene  a  governmental  conference  on  world  trade.2 

The  World  Peace  Council,  whose  principal  purpose  had  been  the  dis¬ 
semination  and  justification  of  Russian  policies,  also  made  an  effort  to 
extend  its  appeal  beyond  the  well-trodden  communist  round  and  to 
attract  non-communists  to  its  congress  in  December.  The  Council,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Berlin  from  1  to  6  July,  denounced  American  policies  in  Germany 
and  Japan  and  the  American  attitude  on  the  repatriation  of  prisoners 
taken  in  the  Korean  fighting  (on  all  of  which  subjects  non-communist 
opinion  was  notoriously  divided);  condemned  the  treaties  of  May  1952 
with  western  Germany,3  the  treaties  of  September  1951  with  Japan,4  and 
the  treaty  of  28  April  1952  between  Japan  and  General  Chiang;5  expressed 
its  conviction  that  the  U.S.A.  were  waging  bacteriological  warfare  in 
Korea  and  demanded  the  ratification  and  observance  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  (which  the  U.S.A.  had  not  ratified) ;  and  announced  that 

1  In  1948,  1950  and  1951  Great  Britain  imported  about  700,000  tons  of  Russian  grains  a  year. 
(In  1949  imports  were  only  some  200,000  tons.)  Under  an  agreement  concluded  in  1951  the 
U.S.S.R.  undertook  to  ship  1  million  tons  in  1952,  provided  that  shipments  might  be  stopped  if 
the  sterling  so  earned  could  not  be  put  to  desired  uses.  For  1953  the  U.S.S.R.  limited  the  con¬ 
tract  to  200,000  tons  of  grains,  thus  forcing  the  British  government  to  make  farmers  go  short  of 
feeding  stuffs  or  to  spend  more  dollars  on  grains  or  to  seek  American  permission  to  offer  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  goods  covered  by  the  Battle  Act — as  Norway  and  Turkey  had  successfully  petitioned 
Washington  in  respect  of  Norwegian  aluminium  and  Turkish  copper.  See  per  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  15  October  and  8  December  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505, 
Written  Answers,  col.  18,  and  vol.  509,  col.  32;  an  answer  by  the  Minister  of  Food  on  20  October 
I952>  ibid.  vol.  505,  coll.  692-3;  and  New  York  Times,  14  October  1952. 

2  Soviet  News,  18  April  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  249. 

3  See  above,  p.  103. 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  378  seqq.  s  See  below,  p.  361. 
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a  Congress  of  Peoples  for  Peace  would  be  held  in  Vienna  in  December  by 
men  and  women  of  all  views  and  faiths.1  The  objects  of  this  congress— to 
prevent  a  World  War,  to  stop  the  Korean  War  and  to  divert  expenditure 
•  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  welfare — were  restated  in  August  by 
the  secretariat  of  the  World  Peace  Council,2  and  attempts  to  give  the 
congress  as  broad  a  base  as  possible  were  made  by  Signor  Pietro  Nenni3 
(who  took  advantage  of  the  disquiet  caused  in  Europe  by  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  speeches  in  August),4  by  Professor  Pierre  Joliot-Curie  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  Signor  Giuseppe  Nitti,5  and  by  Mr.  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg,  M.  Pierre  Cot  and  others.6  The  executive  committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Council,  having  met  in  Vienna  on  16  October,  issued  a  statement 
that  great  interest  had  been  shown  in  the  forthcoming  congress  by  persons 
from  all  kinds  of  different  social,  political,  religious  and  peace-loving 
groups,  that  attendance  would  not  imply  adherence  to  the  Peace  Move¬ 
ment,  and  that  there  would  be  free  discussion  to  attempt  to  discover  how 
to  stop  the  cold  and  other  current  wars  and  how  to  ensure  the  national 
independence  and  security  of  all  countries.7  A  further  communique  on 
26  November8  claimed  the  support  of  the  broad  peasant  masses,  scientists, 
writers,  politicians  and  non-political  organizations  of  various  kinds,  women, 
youth  and  noted  athletes,  and  when  the  conference  opened  on  12  Decem¬ 
ber  in  the  presence  of  some  1,200  delegates9  Professor  Joliot-Curie  claimed 
that,  unlike  its  predecessors,  it  constituted  a  real  mass  movement.10 

1  Soviet  News,  19  July  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  252.  The  Council  was 
convoked  after  a  meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee  in  Oslo  from  29  March  to  1  April,  which, 
besides  denouncing  germ  warfare  after  what  it  called  a  scrupulous  examination  of  the  documents 
( Humanite ,  3  April  1952;  Soviet  News,  5  April  1952),  announced  that  the  appeal  for  a  five-Power 
pact  (sec  Survey  for  1951,  p.  160)  had  been  signed  by  603,570,000  people — 122  million  more  than 
the  number  of  signatures  to  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal,  deplored  a  further  decline  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  proposed  therefore  the  holding  of  a  Peace  Congress  before  the  end  of  the 
year:  HumaniU,  4  April  1952,  and  Soviet  News,  10  April  1952  (texts). 

2  Soviet  News,  10  September  1952  (text). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  11  September  1952. 

4  See  above,  p.  16. 

5  Unita,  10  October  1952;  Humanite,  14  October  1952  (texts).  This  Signor  Nitti  was  not  the 
former  Italian  Prime  Minister  (who  died  on  20  February  1953)  but  his  son. 

6  Scotsman,  18  October  1952;  and  see  Manchester  Guardian,  1  December  1952,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tions  generally. 

7  Humanite,  18  October  1952  (text).  8  Soviet  News,  2  December  1952  (text). 

9  New  York  Times,  13  December  1952.  The  Times  of  the  same  date  reported  that  an  attendance 

of  about  2,000  persons  from  72  countries  had  been  expected,  and  Soviet  News,  20  December  1952, 
computed  the  attendance  at  that  figure.  The  Observer,  14  October  1952,  said  that  the  hall  was 
half  empty.  The  more  distinguished  delegates  included  MM.  Louis  Aragon,  Fernand  L£ger  and 
Jean-Paul  Sartre,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Professor  Bernal,  Mrs.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  Mr.  Ilya 
Ehrenburg  and  Mr.  Alexander  Fadeev,  Mr.  Bertolt  Brecht  and  Major  Emil  Zatopek  (‘the  fastest 
man  in  the  world’) .  For  a  list  of  religious  leaders  present  see  Neues  Deutschland,  1 6  December  1 952. 

10  For  the  final  resolutions  see  Humanite  and  Daily  Worker,  22  December  1952;  Soviet  News, 

1  January  1953  (texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  254.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  and  only  a  handful  of  abstentions.  Over  1,600  affirmative  votes  were  recorded.  The 
principal  items  were:  conclude  a  five-Power  peace  pact;  put  a  stop  to  wars  in  Korea,  Indo-China 
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Similar  tendencies  became  manifest  in  the  French  and  Italian  Com¬ 
munist  Parties.  M.  Francois  Billoux,  returning  from  a  visit  to  Moscow, 
advocated  a  policy  of  violence1  and  on  28  May  violent  demonstrations 
were  made  in  Paris  against  the  arrival  of  General  Ridgway  to  succeed 
General  Eisenhower,  but  these  tactics  were  unsuccessful:  M.  Jacques 
Duclos  was  arrested  and  made  to  appear  somewhat  ridiculous,  a  strike 
called  in  protest  against  his  arrest  was  a  failure  and  M.  Billoux  announced 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  On  18  June  M.  Ptienne  Fajon,  who  admitted 
a  decline  in  the  party’s  memberhip  and  in  the  circulation  of  its  literature, 
propounded  to  the  Central  Committee  a  more  conciliatory  policy,2  and 
on  his  release  from  prison  M.  Duclos  made  a  bid  for  socialist  support.3 
A  few  months  later  M.  Duclos  prefaced  a  long  statement  to  the  Central 
Committee  with  the  announcement  of  the  impending  return  of  M.  Maurice 
Thorez,  who  had  been  in  the  U.S.S.R.  since  suffering  a  stroke  in  1950. 4 
The  return  of  the  leader  was  the  more  necessary  in  that  the  party  was 
thrown  into  further  disarray  by  a  protracted  crisis  over  two  eminent  members, 
M.  Andre  Marty,  who  had  won  fame  as  long  ago  as  the  mutiny  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  in  1918,  and  M.  Charles  Tillon  who  had  been  a  Minister.  Both 
were  accused  in  September  of  sectarian  activities.  M.  Marty  was  ejected 
from  the  secretariat  (of  4)  but  remained  a  member  of  the  Politburo  (of  13) ; 
M.  Tillon  was  ejected  from  the  Politburo  but  remained  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee.5  There  followed  persistent  attempts  to  extract  from 
both  adequate  self-critical  statements,  but  neither  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  com¬ 
ply  and  various  statements  made  by  them  were  deemed  inadequate.6  On 
23  October  M.  Marty  was  suspended  from  the  Politburo7  and  a  week  later 
M.  Auguste  Lecoeur  threatened  both  men  with  expulsion  from  the  party.8 
The  Politburo  next  referred  the  cases  to  the  Central  Committee,  which 
deprived  both  men  of  all  their  offices  and  referred  M.  Marty’s  case  to  his 
cell,  which  resolved  on  his  expulsion  from  the  party.9  In  Italy  the  policy  of 


and  Malaya  and  to  violence  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco;  reunite  Germany;  make  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  and  end  the  occupation  of  that  country;  resume  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with 
Austria;  ban  atomic  and  chemical  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  civilian  destruction  and 
bacteriological  warfare;  discuss  immediately  general,  simultaneous,  progressive  and  propor¬ 
tionate  disarmament;  promote  national  and  cultural  exchanges;  and  support  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  1  Cahiers  du  Communisme,  May  1952. 

2  Humanite,  19  June  1952.  For  communist  influence  in  trade  unions  see  Le  Populaire,  12  June 
I952-  3  Humanite,  10  July  1952. 

4  Ibid.  4  September  1952.  M.  Thorez  reached  France  on  10  April  1953. 

5  Ibid.  17  September  1952.  6  Ibid.  24  and  27  September  and  4  and  18  October  1952. 

7  Ibid.  24  October  1952.  8  Ibid.  30  October  1952. 

9  Ibid.  8  November  and  8  and  23  December  1952.  For  elaboration  of  the  charges  see  the 
statement  to  the  Central  Committee  by  M.  L6on  Mauvais  (ibid.  10  December  1952)  and  articles 
in  Humanite  on  21  and  24  November  1952.  For  the  less  sensational  case  of  M.  Georges  Guin- 
gouin,  whose  expulsion  from  the  party  in  November  offended  many  anciens  resistants,  see  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  Humanite,  11  November  1952.  And  see  generally  on  the  party’s  fortunes 
speeches  at  the  Central  Committee’s  meeting  in  December  by  M.  Georges  Cogniot  and  M. 
Duclos:  Humanite,  6  and  10  December  1952. 
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a  broadening  front,  with  anti-clericalism  and  anti-Americanism  as  the 
principal  props,  was  preached  by  Signor  Palmiro  Togliatti  and  others 
throughout  the  year,1  partly  perhaps  in  preparation  for  the  parliamentary 
elections  due  in  1953-  In  both  countries  awkward  obstacles  were  placed  in 
the  communists’  course  by  Marshal  Stalin’s  offer  of  an  army  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,2  by  the  anti-semitism  of  the  Slansky  trial,  and  by  the  coincidence  of 
that  trial  with  the  campaign  for  a  reprieve  for  two  convicted  American 
traitors.3 

If  Communist  Parties  and  communist  governments  were  wooing  other 
parties  and  other  governments,  the  most  likely  reason  for  this  amiability 
was  fear  of  the  U.S.A.  and  of  the  grand  alliance  created  in  recent  years.4 
The  Russian  policy  appeared  to  be  to  disrupt  the  alliance  rather  than  to 
come  to  terms  with  its  principal  member,  to  blacken  and  not  to  conciliate 
the  U.S.A.  This  was  consistent  with  Marshal  Stalin’s  belief  that  the 
capitalist  countries  would  fall  upon  each  other  before  they  fell  upon  the 

1  See,  for  instance,  Signor  Togliatti’s  New  Year  message  ( Unita ,  1  January  1952) ;  his  speech 
at  Naples  on  the  party’s  thirty-first  birthday  (ibid.  22  January  1951);  and  his  speeches  to  the 
party’s  Central  Committee  (ibid.  8  January,  13  March,  22  and  24  June  and  1 1  November  1952) ; 
resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  (ibid.  13  January  and  29  June  1952);  also  a  speech  by 
Signor  Pietro  Secchia  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  position  of  power  from  which  Signor  Luigi 
Longo  had  gradually  receded)  to  the  Central  Committee  (ibid.  15  July  1952).  On  the  state  of 
the  party  see  in  particular  speeches  by  Signor  Grieco  and  Signor  Secchia  (ibid.  6  January  and 
12  March  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8,  9  and  12  February  and  8  August  1952;  Manchester 
Guardian,  18  September  and  11  November  1952).  There  were  some  complaints  of  sectarianism 
but  nothing  equivalent  to  the  stir  caused  by  MM.  Marty  and  Tillon  in  France.  The  visit  of 
General  Ridgway  was  comparatively  uneventful,  perhaps  because  the  preceding  protests  in 
France  had  succeeded  only  in  making  their  organizers  look  silly. 

2  See  above,  p.  88. 

3  For  the  Slansky  trial  see  above,  p.  166.  For  western  communist  attempts  to  distinguish  the 
Slansky  and  Rosenberg  cases  and  to  distinguish  anti-semitism  from  anti-zionism  see  Unita,  29 
November  1952;  Drapeau  Rouge,  7  December  1952;  Avanti,  15  December  1952;  World  News  and 
Views,  20  December  1952. 

4  The  Russian  powers  of  seduction  were  exercised  against  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  rather  than 
against  the  genuinely  neutral  states.  Neutral  Sweden  got  curt  treatment  when  two  incidents 
disturbed  Russo-Swedish  relations  in  the  summer.  The  evidence  given  in  a  Swedish  trial 
implicated  Russian  diplomats  in  the  treasonable  activities  of  a  Swedish  communist  called  Fritjof 
Enbom,  and  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister  formally  complained  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  on 
16  June.  The  Ambassador,  replying  on  28  June,  alleged  that  the  evidence  was  falsified  and  that 
the  case  had  been  staged  for  political  purposes.  Sweden,  however,  pressed  the  charges  in  a  note 
of  5  August,  and  presented  on  the  same  day  a  second  note  demanding  impartial  international 
investigation  into  the  disappearance  of  two  Swedish  aircraft.  The  first  of  these,  a  DC-3  of  the 
Swedish  air  force,  was  lost  on  13  June  and  the  second,  a  Catalina,  was  destroyed  on  16  June  by 
a  MIG- 1 5,  while  searching  for  the  DC-3.  Stockholm  protested  immediately  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Catalina  and  Moscow  protested  on  17  June  that  a  Swedish  aircraft  had  violated 
Russian  territory  at  Ristna  Point  on  Dago  and  had  opened  fire.  Sweden  denied  the  violation  and 
alleged  that  the  Catalina  had  been  unarmed.  In  the  course  of  a  protracted  diplomatic  exchange 
Moscow  rejected  the  Swedish  proposal  for  an  international  inquiry  and  the  Swedish  government 
retreated  (though  not  without  provoking  considerable  criticism  in  Sweden)  and  contented  itself 
with  the  circulation,  through  the  United  Nations,  of  the  Swedish  version  of  the  affair.  For  the 
documents  see  Sweden:  Utrikesdepartementet:  Attacks  upon  two  Swedish  aircraft  over  the  Baltic  in 
June  1932,  Notes  exchanged  between  Sweden  and  the  Soviet  Union,  press  releases  etc.  (Stockholm,  1952). 
See  also  ‘A  note  on  the  Swedish-Russian  dispute’,  The  World  Today,  September  1952,  pp.  388  seqq. 
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communist  countries,  and  the  Lisbon  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council1  was  treated  in  this  spirit:  the  U.S.A.,  Pravda  reported,  had  had  to 
bring  increased  pressure  to  bear  on  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  were 
reluctant  to  assume  the  heavy  burdens  required  by  the  alliance,  while  at 
the  same  time  Japan,  prevented  by  Washington  from  trading  with  China, 
was  being  forced  into  British  markets  in  South-East  Asia  and  was  under¬ 
selling  British  steel  goods  in  Australia.2  When  the  anti-British  ending  of  the 
ballet  Red  Poppy  was  changed,  an  anti-American  ending  was  supplied,  and 
although  English  books  and  plays  were  to  be  seen  in  Moscow,  American 
ones  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  banned.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  other  com¬ 
munist  states  complained  of  American  aggression  and  espionage,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1 952  all  the  mud  of  propaganda  was  let  fly  in  an  attempt  to  stick 
on  to  Washington  the  frightful  charge  of  waging  bacteriological  warfare. 

In  November  1951  the  U.S.S.R.  had  protested  to  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
United  Nations  against  section  101  ( a )  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act— 
the  Kersten  Amendment — as  an  act  of  aggression  against  communist 
countries.3  The  General  Assembly  rejected  the  Russian  resolution  on 
1 1  January  1952, 4  but  Moscow  delivered  on  9  January  a  second  note  to  the 
U.S.A.,  alleging  that  the  offending  section  was  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
of  1933  re-establishing  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries.5 
Poland  and  Hungary  also  formally  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.6  In  pressing  his  charges  in  the  Political  Committee  in  December, 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  had  also  referred  to  the  landing  of  an  American  aircraft  in 
Hungary  and  the  dropping  of  American  spies  in  the  Moldavian  S.S.R.7 
In  the  Hungarian  case,  the  crew  of  the  aircraft  having  been  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  of  espionage  and  held  to  ransom  and  the  aircraft  itself  having  been 
confiscated,  the  U.S.A.  retaliated  by  imposing  a  ban  on  travel  to  Hungary 
and  by  closing  Hungarian  consulates.8  Moscow  maintained  that  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  the  ransom  constituted  a  confession  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government.9  On  10  December  1952  the  U.S.A.  demanded 
from  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Hungary  damages  for  the  unlawful  detention 
of  the  aircraft,10  but  the  note  addressed  to  Moscow  was  returned  on  the 
next  day  as  having  been  wrongly  addressed. 1 1  F urther  charges  of  espionage 

1  See  above,  pp.  83-88.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1952. 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  167;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  317-21. 

4  It  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  Political  Committee  on  21  December  1951. 

5  Soviet  News,  16  January  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  270. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  January  1952;  New  York  Times,  26  January  1952. 

7  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  168  and  194. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  194-5;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  January  1952,  p.  7.  Hungary  protested 
against  the  closing  of  the  consulates:  New  York  Times,  6  January  1952. 

9  Ibid.  24  January  1952. 

10  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  December  1952,  pp.  981-4  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  275. 

11  New  York  Times,  18  December  1952;  Soviet  News,  16  December  1952  (text);  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  278. 
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were  made  against  the  U.S.A.  by  the  Bulgarian  and  Polish  governments. 
Bulgaria  complained  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  introduction  by  para¬ 
chute  of  American  spies,  trained  in  Greece,1  and  Poland  complained  of 
similar  activities,  directed  from  the  American  zone  in  Germany.2 

There  was  also  a  more  serious  and  persistent  campaign  against  the 
U.S.A.  Ever  since  its  beginnings  among  the  intellectuals  at  Wroclaw  in 
November  1950  the  Peace  Movement  had  coupled  bacteriological  with 
atomic  warfare  and  had  both  drawn  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  such 
warfare  and  demanded  its  condemnation  as  criminal.  In  1951  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  Chinese  had  referred  to  epidemics  in  North  Korea  and 
on  8  May  1951  the  North  Korean  Foreign  Minister  alleged  that  Americans 
were  disseminating  the  germs  of  smallpox.  Such  charges  did  not  become 
frequent,  however,  and  were  not  repeated  by  Moscow  and  Peking  until 
1952,  when  Moscow  on  18  February,  followed  by  Peking  on  21  February, 
broadcast  allegations  that  American  agents  and  aircraft  were  spreading 
the  germs  of  smallpox,  typhus  and  other  diseases.  The  North  Korean 
Foreign  Minister  repeated  the  charge  on  22  February,3  and  it  thereupon 
became  a  familiar  one  in  communist  speeches  and  writings.  It  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  General  Chou  on  24  February  (his  statement  was  published  in 
Pravda  on  26  February)4  and  numerous  Chinese  organizations  added  their 
protests  on  the  same  day  as  General  Chou.  In  a  further  statement  on 
8  March  General  Chou  announced  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  warfare 
to  Manchuria.5 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Acheson  had  formally  denied  the  charges  on  4  March,6 
and  on  1 1  March  he  asked  the  International  Red  Cross  to  undertake  an 
investigation,  which  it  agreed  on  13  March  to  do,  immediately  so  inform¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans.7  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Malik  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Disarmament  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,8 
and  on  16  March  an  investigating  team,  dispatched  a  fortnight  earlier  by 
the  International  Association  of  Democratic  Fawyers  ‘to  investigate  and 
establish’  the  crimes  alleged,  announced  that  it  had  found  indisputable 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges.  Mr.  Malik  therefore  asked  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  on  19  March  for  a  condemnation  of  the  U.S.A.  by 

1  Neue  Zurcher  ZeitunS^  14  January  and  22  February  1952;  The  Times,  29  December  1952;  Le 
Monde,  30  December  1952. 

2  Observer,  28  December  1952.  During  this  and  the  following  year  Rumania  and  Poland 
followed  the  example  of  Hungary  in  1951  (see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  194,  n.  1)  and  published 
respectively:  Enemies  of  Peace  and  Freedom  of  the  Peoples:  Aggressive  Policy  and  Machinations  of  United 
States  Imperialism  against  Rumanian  People’s  Republic  (Bucharest,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1952), 
and  Documents  on  the  hostile  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  towards  People’s  Poland  (Warsaw, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1953). 

3  Soviet  News,  5  March  1952. 

4  And  in  ibid.  loc.  cit.  5  Ibid.  22  March  1952. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  March  1952,  pp.  427-8  (text). 

7  Ibid.  24  March  1952,  pp.  452-3  (texts). 

8  Disarmament  Commission,  2nd  Meeting,  14  March  1952,  pp.  22-24. 
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the  United  Nations;  the  U.S.A.  at  the  same  meeting  asked  that  Moscow 
should  persuade  Peking  and  Pyongyang  to  reply  to  the  offer  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross.1  After  an  unseemly  debate  the  Commission  resolved 
by  1 1  votes  to  i  that  the  charges  were  out  of  order,  so  far  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  concerned.  Reverting  to  the  matter  on  26  March,  Mr.  Malik 
rejected  the  offer  of  the  International  Red  Cross  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  a  Swiss  and  not  an  international  organization.2  Offers  by  Mr.  Trygve 
Lie  on  20  and  27  March  and  3  April  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  fighting  epidemics  in  North  Korea  remained  un¬ 
answered  by  Peking  and  Pyongyang  until  23  April,  when  they  were 
declined.3 

All  unbiased  information  was  therefore  excluded,  for  the  International 
Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers  could  hardly  claim  to  be  unbiased, 
as  it  had,  since  its  creation  in  1946,  lost  most  of  its  few  non-communist 
members.  Its  report,  made  public  in  Peking  on  2  April4  and  discussed  at  a 
congress  of  the  Association  in  Vienna  on  16-18  April,  was  a  digest  of  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  investigators,  who  themselves  could  claim  neither  to 
have  seen  germs  dropped  nor  presumably,  not  being  scientists,  to  know 
much  about  germs.  Their  charges  were  later  supplemented  by  alleged 
confessions,  retracted  on  their  release  next  year,  by  captured  American 
airmen.5  On  3  July  the  Russian  member  of  the  Security  Council  vetoed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Red  Cross  to  investigate  and  report6  and  a  week 
later  the  same  member  vetoed  another  resolution  condemning  the  dis 
semination  of  false  charges  about  bacteriological  warfare.7 


Note  D.  Disarmament 

No  progress  was  made.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
approved  on  1 1  January  by  42-5-7®  the  proposal  of  the  American,  British 
and  French  governments  to  create  a  new  Disarmament  Commission  by  a 

1  Disarmament  Commission,  3rd  Meeting,  igth  March  1952,  pp.  2 1  and  6  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  6th  Meeting,  26th  March  1932,  p.  16.  It  was  later  attacked  by  Moscow  as  an  American 
tool.  On  29  April,  still  without  answers  from  North  Korea  and  China,  it  withdrew  its  offer  to 
undertake  an  investigation. 

3  The  Times,  22  and  29  March  1952;  New  China  News  Agency,  29  April  1952. 

4  Circulated  to  members  of  the  United  Nations  as  S/2684/Add.  1.  For  a  summary  of  the 
report  see  New  Times  Supplement,  no.  16,  16  April  1952. 

5  Two  American  airmen  broadcast  from  Peking  on  5  May.  The  confessions  of  another,  who 
had  allegedly  dropped  Colorado  beetles  on  to  Germany  as  well  as  germs  on  to  Korea,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Pravda  on  16  May.  For  statements  made  by  them,  after  their  release  in  1953,  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  stories  had  been  extracted  from  them,  see  The  Economist,  17  October  1953, 
pp.  186-7. 

6  S/2671,  20  June  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  273. 

7  S/2688,  3  July  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  274. 

See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  I75~7>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  P-  356.  The  abstainers  were 
Argentina,  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  the  Yemen. 
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merger  of  the  existing  bodies  on  atomic  energy  and  conventional  arma¬ 
ments,  the  members  of  the  new  commission  to  be  the  members  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  announced 
that  he  would  make  new  and  considerably  modified  suggestions,  and  on 
12  January  he  brought  forward  in  the  Political  Committee  an  amended 
version1  of  a  comprehensive  resolution  which,  introduced  on  8  November 
1 95 1, 2  asked  the  Assembly  to  declare  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  incompatible, 
immediately  to  withdraw  troops  from  Korea,  unconditionally  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  to  secure  a  reduction  of  armaments  by  one- 
third,  to  summon  a  world  conference  on  disarmament  and  to  urge  the  five 
principal  Powers  to  conclude  a  pact  of  peace.  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  amend¬ 
ments,  which  he  described  as  a  new  and  tremendous  advance3  but  which 
looked  to  western  statesmen  suspiciously  like  mutton  dressed  up  as  lamb,4 
revealed  Russian  acceptance  of  continuing  (as  opposed  to  periodic)  inspec¬ 
tion  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  provided  that  the  international  con¬ 
trol  authority  was  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  also  claimed  to  have  acceded  to  Washington’s  insistence  on 
the  simultaneous  inception  of  prohibition  and  control.  On  1 7  January  the 
Political  Committee,  and  two  days  later  the  General  Assembly,  referred 
the  Russian  proposals  on  disarmament  to  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
and  rejected  all  other  parts  of  the  resolution.5 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Paris  on  4  February  and 
removed  itself  to  New  York  early  in  March,  when  Mr.  Malik  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  persuade  it  to  condemn  the  U.S.A.  for  waging  germ  warfare 
in  Korea.6  The  French  member  tried,  also  unsuccessfully,  to  find  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  American  and  Russian  approaches  to  disarmament,7 
and  the  U.S.A.  submitted  on  5  April  a  scheme  for  disclosure  and  verifica¬ 
tion  of  atomic  and  conventional  armaments  pari  passu  in  five  stages.8  This 
scheme  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Malik  on  10  April  as  a  fraud  and  an  attempt 

1  A/C.  1/698;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  279. 

2  A/1944.  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  344. 

3  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  First  Committee,  487th  Meeting. 

4  See,  for  instance,  per  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  in  the  Political  Committee  on  15  January  (ibid. 
490th  Meeting ),  and  Mr.  Acheson  at  a  press  conference  on  16  January  {New  York  Times,  17  January 
1 952) ;  and  a  more  violent  Canadian  attack  on  Moscow  in  the  Political  Committee  on  1 6  January : 
General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  First  Committee,  491st  Meeting,  pp.  203-4. 

5  In  the  Political  Committee  and  the  Assembly  the  five  states  of  the  Russian  block  were  joined 
by  six  others  on  that  part  of  the  Russian  resolution  which  advocated  a  five-Power  pact.  These 
six  were  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  Sa'udi  Arabia,  Syria  and  the  Yemen.  Egypt  and  the  Yemen 
also  voted  for  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Korea.  Otherwise  the  Russian  proposals  attracted  no 
support:  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  363rd  Plenary  Meeting,  19  January  1952. 

6  See  above,  p.  187,  and  Disarmament  Commission,  2nd  Meeting,  pp.  22-24. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  14-16. 

8  DC/C.  2/1:  Disarmament  Commission,  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1952,  pp.  9-18; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  281. 
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to  get  information  about  the  U.S.S.R.  without  disclosing  comparable 
intelligence  about  the  U.S.A.1  A  further  attempt  by  the  U.S.A.  to  secure 
acceptance  of  six  basic  principles  was  also  a  failure,2  and  at  the  end  of  May 
the  western  Powers  started  on  a  different  tack  by  proposing  numerical 
limitation  of  the  armed  forces  of  all  Powers:  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China  to  have  forces  of  1-1-5  million  each,  Great  Britain  and  France 
700,000-800,000  each  and  every  other  Power  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
its  population.3  To  this  the  Russian  retort  was  that  there  was  no  point  in 
discussing  the  limit  of  Chinese  forces  in  the  absence  of  the  Chinese,4  while 
Pravda  added  suspiciously  that  naval  and  air  forces  had  been  left  out.5  The 
French  tried  to  rescue  the  western  plan  by  seeking  on  12  August  to  add 
proposals  for  a  five-Power  conference  (including  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic)  and  regional  conferences,6  but  Mr.  Malik  rejected  the  whole 
plan  on  29  August  after  he  had  again  failed  to  persuade  the  Commission 
to  add  germ  warfare  to  its  agenda.7 

1  Disarmament  Commission,  Committee  2,  2nd  Meeting,  10  April  1932. 

2  For  the  six  principles  see  DG/C.  i/i;  Disarmament  Commission,  Supplement  for  April,  May  and 
June  1952,  pp.  8-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  285;  and  for  the  Russian  reaction  see  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission,  Committee  i,  3rd  and  6th  Meetings. 

3  DC/10:  Disarmament  Commission,  Supplement  for  April,  May  and  June  1952,  pp.  1-5;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  286. 

4  Disarmament  Commission,  13th,  14th  and  13th  Meetings. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  9  June  1952. 

6  DC/12,  12  August  1952. 

7  Disarmament  Commission,  23th  Meeting,  29th  August  1932.  The  Russian  proposal  had  no  support, 
but  Chile  and  Pakistan  abstained  from  voting. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  THE  ARAB  WEST 

1.  The  Revolutionary  Current  in  Arab  Asia 

By  George  Kirk 

(i)  The  impact  of  the  Palestine  defeat 

Sovereignty  had  been  secured  for  the  Arab  states  of  the  Fertile  Crescent 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  by  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  men 
in  each  state  who  had  received  their  political  education  before  or  during 
the  first  World  War  in  a  milieu  in  which  the  individualist  liberalism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  not  yet  given  way  to  the  collectivist  socialism  of 
the  early  twentieth.  In  the  history  of  these  Arabic-speaking  states,  which 
had  been  onlookers  rather  than  participants  in  the  second  World  War,  that 
event  did  not  constitute  the  great  divide  between  two  epochs  which  it 
seemed  to  signify  to  its  immediate  survivors  in  Europe.  For  the  Arab 
states  it  was  rather  a  period  of  waiting  while  the  residual  pressure  of  foreign 
tutelage  was  temporarily  sustained  or  increased.  It  was  a  period  in  which 
the  nationalist  forces  gathered  themselves  for  the  leap  into  full  indepen¬ 
dence  which  they  intended  to  make  when  the  weary  ‘imperialist’  belliger¬ 
ents  relaxed  after  the  war.  In  the  Arab  states,  moreover,  a  younger 
generation  of  the  politically  literate  minority,  who  had  received  their 
political  education  from  such  sources  as  the  London  School  of  Economics 
during  the  noontide  of  democratic  socialist  theory,  were  waiting  impatiently 
to  impose  these  social  theories  in  their  own  countries  despite  their  deaf  or 
hostile  parents  and  elders ;  but  for  these  younger  men  also  socialism  was  a 
supplement  to  nationalism,  not  a  substitute  for  it.  Some  of  them  had  found 
in  Nazi  Germany  a  spiritual  home  more  congenial  than  Professor  Laski’s 
lecture-room.  Their  nationalism  was  even  more  urgent  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  than  that  of  their  elders;  and  they  therefore  followed  the  precept 
which  Marshal  Stalin  had  given  in  1925  to  the  University  of  the  Toilers 
of  the  East,1  soft-pedalled  their  socialism  for  the  time  being,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  ‘national  liberation  movement’  against  British  and 
French  imperialism  and  against  the  Zionist  conversion,  with  the  help  of 
American  dollars  and  diplomacy,  of  a  ‘national  home’  into  a  sovereign 
state.  For  the  Arab  states,  in  fact,  the  great  divide  of  the  nineteen-forties 
was  not  the  second  World  War  but  their  failure  in  the  Palestine  War  of 

1  Joseph  Stalin:  Marxism  and  the  National  and  Colonial  Question:  a  Collection  of  Articles  and  Speeches 
(London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1941),  PP-  216-17. 
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1948  to  eradicate  the  intrusive  Zionist  growth  from  the  tissue  of  the  Fertile 
Crescent.1  One  consequence  of  that  failure  was  that  the  revolt  of  the  young 
critics  against  those  in  authority  found  expression  in  what  was  to  them  far 
more  significant  than  a  defect  in  social  policy:  their  elders  had  failed  as 
honest  and  efficient  nationalists.2 

It  was  for  this  ‘crime’  that  in  December  1948  the  Syrian  government  of 
Mr.  Jamil  Mardam  was  forced  to  resign  and  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister, 
Mahmud  Fahmi  an-Nuqrashi  Pasha,  was  murdered  by  the  puritans  of  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood.  The  Egyptian  wielders  of  power  had  still  sufficient 
vitality  and  cohesion  to  reassert  their  authority  temporarily;3  but  in  Syria 
the  National  Bloc,  which  had  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  having  achieved 
sovereignty,  was  so  discredited  by  its  mishandling  of  the  Palestine  campaign 
that  its  leaders  were  easily  swept  into  exile  by  a  military  coup  in  March 
1949;  and  although,  after  the  liquidation  of  the  first  military  dictator  in 
August,  parliamentary  government  was  restored  and  a  new  constitution 
enacted,  these  concessions  to  democratic  convention  functioned  awk¬ 
wardly,  like  the  Rump  Parliament  under  Cromwell,  beneath  the  gaze  of 
a  new  ‘saviour  with  a  sword’,  Colonel  'Adib  Shishakli,  who  continued  to 
wear  the  discreet  camouflage  of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.4 

Another  consequence  of  the  Palestine  War  had  been  that  King  'Abdullah 
had  enlarged  his  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  by  incorporating  into  it  what 
remained  of  Arab  Palestine.  The  Palestine  Arab  refugees  in  other  Arab 
countries  went  under  the  economic  disabilities  of  statelessness,  for  the 
‘government  of  all-Palestine’,  artificially  established  at  Gaza  under  the 
presidency  of  the  ex-Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  had  remained  a  phantom  even 
for  the  Arab  governments  which  had  created  it  out  of  hostility  towards 
King  'Abdullah.  In  Jordan  the  refugees  had  the  same  limited  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  other  citizens  of  securing  a  livelihood,  and  King  'Abdullah  made 
ready  use  of  the  talents  of  those  who  had  experience  of  government  and 
administration  under  the  Palestine  mandate.  Nevertheless  he  had  become 
the  most  unpopular  statesman  in  the  Arab  world.  His  ambition  to  achieve 
the  Arab  kingdom  to  which  his  father  Husain  had  aspired  from  Mecca, 
and  his  seeking  in  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  the  material  support 
which  his  present  small  and  poverty-stricken  kingdom  did  not  supply— 
these  attitudes  had  earned  him  the  implacable  enmity  of  all  those  Arab 

1  See  the  chapter  entitled  ‘The  Palestine  War  and  its  Aftermath’  in  Survey  for  1939-46: 
Kirk,  The  Middle  East,  1945-1950  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1954),  pp. 
270-319. 

2  For  examples  of  the  critical  writing  evoked  by  the  defeat  in  Palestine  see  Majid  Khadduri: 
‘The  Role  ol  the  Military  in  Middle  East  Politics’,  American  Political  Science  Review,  June  1953, 
pp.  519-20. 

3  But  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  260  seqq.  (‘Egypt:  The  Wafd  and  Great  Britain,  1950-1’),  and 
below,  pp.  203  seqq. 

4  His  more  vainglorious  predecessor,  Colonel  Husni  az-Za'im,  had  punningly  assumed 
az.-Za,'im  also  as  a praenomen  denoting  rank  (‘Field  Marshal’). 
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statesmen  whose  more  limited  and  practical  outlook  were  offended  by  the 
wider,  if  more  nebulous,  mental  horizon  of  the  diminutive  Grand  Seigneur 
at  Amman.  This  antagonism  had  not  been  transcended  even  during  the 
fighting  in  Palestine.  It  had  prevented  either  party  from  making  sacrifices 
or  taking  risks  to  help  the  other  in  what  was  ostensibly  a  common  cause; 
and  since  King  Abdullah’s  opponents  in  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  govern¬ 
ments  had  the  better  means  of  publicity,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  propagate 
a  legend  that  the  Arab  defeat  had  been  mainly  or  wholly  due  to  the 
treachery  of  King  'Abdullah  and  the  British  commanders  of  his  Arab 
Legion.1  The  thwarted  ambition  of  a  rising  young  officer  in  the  force 
seems  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  two  pivots  (the  ex-Mufti  being  the 
other)  of  the  Cairo-hatched  conspiracy  which  encompassed  the  king’s 
murder  in  July  1951.  The  disintegration  of  King  'Abdullah’s  little  king¬ 
dom  was  confidently  prophesied  in  interested  quarters;  but  the  resolution 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Tawfiq  Abu’l-Huda  Pasha,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Arab  Legion  pulled  the  state  through.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  chronic  and  intermittently  acute  mental  illness  of  King  Talal  caused 
what  was  in  some  ways  an  even  graver  crisis,  since  the  enemies  of  the 
Anglo-Jordan  alliance,  both  inside  and  outside  the  country,  could  repre¬ 
sent  the  termination  of  his  reign  as  a  conspiracy  by  the  British  Embassy 
and  high  command  of  the  Arab  Legion2  to  dispose  of  a  too  patriotic  and 
popular  sovereign  who,  unlike  his  father,  was  ready  to  concede  authority 
to  Parliament.  It  was  not  easy  to  prove  mental  disability  to  those  who 
wanted  to  think  evil,  even  when  an  Egyptian  medical  commission  con¬ 
firmed  the  findings  of  the  local  doctors;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1953  the 
imputation  that  the  unfortunate  King  Talal  had  been  wrongfully  deposed 
seemed  to  have  died.  Abu’l-Huda  Pasha’s  government  was  criticized  by 
the  ruling  class  because  of  its  arbitrary  way  with  the  administrative  cadre, 
and  it  was  condemned  as  reactionary  and  oppressive  by  the  young  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  were  attracted  to  the  left  wing  on  account  of  the  widespread 
unemployment  and  under-employment  which  followed  the  exhaustion  of 
the  funds  which  the  better-off  Palestine  refugees  had  injected  into  the 
country’s  precarious  economy.  The  security  forces  seemed  fully  capable, 
however,  of  anticipating  any  disorder,  and  it  was  the  slow  run-down  of 
the  economy  that  gave  the  gravest  concern. 

1  The  English  title  of  this  military  force  was  a  survival  from  the  period  of  the  Palestine  man¬ 
date,  when  it  had  already  won  prestige.  In  Arabic  it  was  already  al-Jaish  al-'Arabi,  the  Arab 
army,  and  the  writer  remembers  the  tremendous  partisan  cheers  which  it  received,  as  such,  from 
the  Arab  spectators  of  the  parade  in  Jerusalem  celebrating  the  birthday  of  King  George  VI  in 
June  1946. 

2  al-Fanq  John  Bagot  Glubb  Pasha,  who  had  commanded  the  Arab  Legion  since  1939,  had 
left  the  British  service  at  the  termination  of  the  Palestine  mandate  and  had  acquired  Jordanian 
nationality;  but  since  the  Arab  Legion  continued  to  be  financed  by  an  annual  British  subsidy  to 
the  straitened  Jordan  treasury,  the  position  of  its  commander  remained  more  than  ambiguous 
in  the  suspicious  eyes  of  Arab  nationalists. 
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(ii)  The  pressure  for  social  reform  and  the  army 

While,  therefore,  those  personalities  in  the  Arab  countries  to  whom 
responsibility  for  the  Palestine  disaster  could  most  plausibly  be  attached 
had  been  liquidated  in  one  form  or  another,  the  class  structure  of  their 
governments  had  remained  virtually  unchanged,  despite  the  forebodings 
of  western  observers,  who  were  conscious  of  the  unfathomable  crevasses  of 
economic  and  social  discontent  which  yawned  below  this  creaking  ice- 
bridge  of ‘feudal’  or  ‘bourgeois’  complacency.  In  Egypt  the  Wafd  govern¬ 
ment  which  came  to  power  in  1950  had  sought  to  reinforce  its  popular 
support  by  an  ambitious  social  security  programme,1  but  had  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  of  exploiting  for  personal  gain  the  high  cotton  prices 
resulting  from  the  world  armament  boom  of  the  Korean  War,  and  as  the 
year  1951  drew  towards  its  close  was  foundering  in  the  ignominy  of  an  ill- 
conducted  guerrilla  against  the  British  in  the  Canal  Zone.  At  this  date  the 
self-styled  socialist  parties  of  the  various  Arab  countries  (led  by  the  dema¬ 
gogic  agitator  Ahmad  Husain  in  Egypt,2  by  the  idealist  Mr.  Kamal 
Janbalat  [Jumblat]  in  Lebanon,  by  the  political  manipulator  Mr.  Akram 
Hawrani  in  Syria,  and  by  the  colourless  Mr.  Kamil  Chadirchi  in  'Iraq) 
were  still  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  with  little  prospect  of  gaining 
power  constitutionally;  but  in  the  politically  maturer  countries — Syria, 
Lebanon,  'Iraq — reformist  tendencies  in  the  army  seemed  to  point  a 
more  immediate  way. 

The  Syrian  military  coup  of  28-29  November  1951 — in  which  Colonel 
Shishakli,  already  at  the  age  of  43  the  concealed  focus  of  authority,3 
dismissed  the  government,  dissolved  Parliament,  suspended  the  1950 
constitution  and  emerged  as  a  more  visible  ‘lord  protector’  behind  a 
Cabinet  of  administrators  led  by  a  senior  military  colleague,  Colonel 
Fawzi  Silu — owed  not  a  little  at  its  inception  to  Colonel  Shishakli’s  fellow- 
townsman  and  schoolfellow,  the  socialist  Mr.  Akram  Hawrani,  who  had 
‘the  reputation  of  being  an  opportunist  and  a  demagogue’.4  The  new 
regime  rapidly  enacted  a  series  of  reforms,  notably  the  redistribution  of 
state  land  among  the  peasantry,5  which  it  had  found  lying  as  drafts  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  previous  ineffectual  administration.  In  January  1952 
it  suppressed  by  force  a  demonstration  by  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Egyptian  guerrilla  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  an  attempted  demon¬ 
stration  by  students  of  the  Syrian  University  resulted  in  injuries  to  forty 
of  their  number  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  Supreme  Court,  which 

1  See  Egyptian  Government,  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs:  The  Egyptian  Social  Security  Scheme 
(Cairo,  Government  Press,  1950). 

2  To  be  distinguished  from  Dr.  Ahmad  Husain,  who  as  Minister  for  Social  Affairs  in  1 950-1 
was  the  author  of  the  security  scheme  just  mentioned. 

3  See  above,  p.  192.  4  Scotsman,  24  January  1952. 

5  See  Syrian  Government,  Directorate-General  of  Propaganda :  First  Statement  on  Achievements 
of  Syria’s  Government  of  the  New  Regime  during  the  Months  December  1951 1  March  1952  (Damascus,  1952). 
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was  a  check  on  the  authority  of  the  government,  was  dissolved  on 
23  January  1952,  and  the  press  was  subjected  to  a  severe  control,  which 
reduced  the  surviving  newspapers  to  mere  instruments  of  official  policy. 
Colonel  Shishakli,  however,  came  to  rely  less  on  civilian  advice  than  on 
two  military  colleagues  who  were  his  personal  friends,  Colonel  Ibrahim 
Husaini  and  Colonel  'Izzat  Tabbah,  who  respectively  took  charge  of  mili¬ 
tary  security  and  of  publicity  and  propaganda  and  so  ensured  the  stability 
of  the  regime.  There  was  no  indication  that  the  mass  of  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion,  and  still  less  the  peasantry,  deplored  the  disappearance  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  forms,  and  the  administration  was  working  well  by  Middle 
Eastern  standards;  but  the  upper  class,  which  had  dominated  the  political 
life  of  the  country  since  the  beginnings  of  the  nationalist  movement,  re¬ 
sented  the  supremacy  of  one  who  belonged  merely  to  one  of  the  prominent 
families  (though  not  the  most  distinguished)  of  provincial  Hama.1  In 
order  to  fill  the  political  vacuum  resulting  from  the  suppression  of  the 
political  parties,  Colonel  Shishakli  instituted  in  August  an  Arab  Libera¬ 
tion  Movement  (Harakatu  t-TahrvrC Arabi) ,  whose  constitution  proclaimed 
that  the  ‘Arab  nation’  which  it  envisaged  extended  ‘from  the  Taurus  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  the  Sahara,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean’.2  The  movement  did  not  meet  with  a 
popular  response,  however,  except  from  members  of  the  civil  service,  who 
found  it  expedient  to  join;3  and  although  the  large  military  parades 
held  on  3  December  1952  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  coup 4 
attracted  great  popular  interest  and  some  enthusiasm — doubtless  with  a 
thought  to  the  second  round  against  Israel— bombs  were  thrown  at  the 
premises  of  the  Liberation  Movement  in  several  cities  on  the  following 
night.  By  this  time,  indeed,  Mr.  Akram  Hawrani  had  for  some  months 
been  estranged  from  Colonel  Shishakli,  whom  he  accused  of  relying  on 
officers  formerly  trained  by  the  French  and  of  being  supported  by  the 
French-owned  Banque  de  Syrie  et  du  Liban  and  American  interests;5  but 

1  Colonel  Shishakli’s  uncle  had  been  a  member  of  the  founding  committee  of  the  Dar  ul-'Ulum 
nationalist  school,  of  which  King  Faisal  assumed  the  patronage  when  visiting  Hama  in  1919. 

2  The  Times,  18  September  1952.  Colonel  Shishakli  confirmed  this  geographical  definition  of 
the  scope  of  the  Liberation  Movement  on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  General  Nagib  in  Cairo  in  Decem¬ 
ber:  see  Le  Monde,  6  December  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  October  1952. 

4  For  this  occasion  photographs  of  Colonels  Silu  and  Shishakli  were  issued  to  shopkeepers  with 
orders  to  exhibit  them,  and  one  enthusiastic  Damascus  shopkeeper  displayed  them  with  the 
legend:  ‘They  have  liberated  Syria;  they  will  liberate  the  whole  Arab  world’;  but  immediately 
afterwards  Colonel  Shishakli’s  visit  to  General  Nagib  in  Egypt  provided  an  opportunity  for  new 
photographs  of  the  two  dictators  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Syrian  Head  of  State,  a  mere 
Victor  Emmanuel  witnessing  from  afar  this  ‘meeting  on  the  Brenner’. 

5  The  recent  tendency  of  western  commentators,  ‘particularly  in  the  United  States’,  to  hail 
the  emergence  of  a  ‘strong  man’  as  a  support  for  their  defence  plans,  inevitably  exposed  such 
‘strong  men’  to  the  right  and  left  wing  extremists’  charge  that  they  were  hirelings  of  the  west; 
cf.  Dr.  Laurence  Lockhart:  ‘The  Causes  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Dispute’,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Central  Asian  Society,  April  1953,  vol.  xl,  p.  146,  referring  to  General  'All  Razmara. 
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other  Syrian  critics  of  Colonel  Shlshakli  considered  that  Mr.  Hawrani’s 
real  grievance  was  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  dictator’s  political  mentor 
and  that  his  zeal  for  land  reform  no  longer  found  favour  with  the  men  in 
power.  Dissension  within  the  armed  forces  led  at  the  end  of  December  to 
the  dismissal  or  pensioning  of  twenty-five  officers  and  the  arrest  of  an  un¬ 
stated  number.  Mr.  Hawranl  himself  evaded  arrest  and  slipped  over  the 
mountains  to  Beirut  with  the  President  and  Secretary-General  of  the  radical 
Ba'th  (Resurrection)  Party,  Mr.  Mikha’il  Aflaq  and  Mr.  Salah  ud-Din 
Bitar;  their  welcome  by  a  section  of  the  Beirut  press  produced  angry 
recriminations  from  Damascus,  and  Colonel  Shishakli  declared  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  that  the  Syrian  people  were  ‘surrounded  by  pirates’.1  His  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  no  less  vigorous  in  suppressing  the  Communist  Party, 
which  reacted  by  attacking  the  ‘accursed  Fascist  military  dictatorship  in 
alliance  with  the  Anglo-American  imperialists’ : 

Workers  and  peasants,  students  and  young  men,  democrats,  Communists, 
nationalists,  small  merchants,  regiments  and  commanders  and  noble  officers! 
The  propaganda  committee  calls  upon  you,  to  whatever  party  you  belong — 
whether  to  the  Ba'th  Party  or  the  Socialist  Party  or  the  People’s  Party  or  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  and  those  who  belong  to  no  party  at  all — join  in  a  huge 
national  front!2 

Meanwhile  in  Lebanon  a  ‘rosewater’  revolution3  in  September  1952  had 
owed  nothing  directly  to  discontents  arising  from  the  Palestine  War,  but 
much  to  the  example  of  the  overthrow  in  July  of  King  Faruq’s  corrupt 
regime  in  Egypt.4  Shaikh  Bishara  al-Khurl  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  Lebanese  Republic  when  the  national  movement  against  the  French 
mandate  was  at  its  peak  in  1943. 5  As  a  Maronite  Christian  he  had  shown 
great  statesmanship  in  reaching  a  compact  with  the  Muslim  political 
leader  and  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Riyad  as-Sulh,  whereby  they  should  share 
power  and  privilege  in  an  independent  Lebanon,  where  the  Christian  half 
of  the  population  should  not  seek  the  support  of  France  nor  the  Muslim 
half  the  support  of  Syria.  Mr.  as-Sulh’s  persecution  of  the  Syrian  National 
Party  (Hizb  as-Surl  al-Qawmt),  which  insisted  on  the  entity  of  a  Syrian 
nation  embracing  the  Syrian  Republic,  Lebanon,  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan,  was  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  murder  during 
a  visit  to  'Amman  in  the  summer  of  1951;  and  meanwhile  the  Khurl 

1  L’ Orient  (Beirut),  7  January  1953. 

2  From  a  communist  tract  clandestinely  distributed  at  Aleppo,  31  December  1952. 

3  ‘Peaceful  Change  in  the  Lebanon,  the  “Rosewater”  Revolution’,  The  World  Today,  April 
i953>  vol.  ix,  p.  162. 

4  See  below,  pp.  203  seqq. 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Kirk,  The  Middle  East  in  the  War  (London,  Oxford  University  Press, 
I952)»  PP-  274-84. 
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clan,  abusing  the  President’s  ‘vast  prestige’,  had  established  in  Lebanon 
a  ‘Tammany  rule’  by  the  free  use  of 

money,  intimidation,  the  arts  of  diversion  and  compromise — all  the  tools  of  the 
resourceful  boss — while  his  vast  prestige  made  the  techniques  effective.  .  .  .  the 
President’s  brothers  became  high  office  holders  or  leading  monopolists,  his  sons 
were  indispensable  middle-men  along  the  road  towards  commercial  success, 
sisters-in-law  were  looked  to  as  brokers  for  large  transactions,  nephews  and 
cousins  were  married  into  wealthy  families,  installed  in  choice  partnerships  or 
promoted  to  upper  ranks  in  the  public  service,  while  the  clique  of  useful 
favorites  were  enrolled  among  the  big  rich  with  unblushing  suddenness.  Bak¬ 
sheesh  qualified  as  simple  business  administration.1 

The  President’s  ‘genial'  son,  Shaikh  Khalil,  manipulated  the  workings  of 
the  legal  system  to  the  clan’s  advantage:  ‘The  courts  of  justice  became 
political  agencies,  imprisonment  for  little  apparent  reason  lasted  for  weeks, 
protected  gangsters  thrived  on  violence  and  smuggling,  and  all  protest 
was  silenced.’  The  President’s  brother,  Shaikh  Salim,  had  as  his  apparent 
function  ‘to  counter  all  rivals  to  the  President  .  .  .  dispense  the  jobs  and 
favors,  give  out  the  money,  line  up  the  gorillas  for  exchanging  dynamite 
and  beatings  with  dissenting  mobs,  and  keep  the  machine  rolling’.  Another 
brother,  Shaikh  Fu’ad,  was  head  of  the  cement  trust  and  other  large  enter¬ 
prises  during  a  period  of  speculative  building  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mission  that  was  planning  Beirut’s  Class  A  international  airport  at  a  final 
cost  of  over  £6  million.  One  of  the  President’s  nephews  was  director- 
general  of  civil  aviation,  and  when  the  President’s  wife  required  $100,000 
for  a  visit  to  Paris  she  obtained  them  at  the  guarded  official  rate,  65  per 
cent,  better  than  the  free  market  rate.2 

The  discontent  evoked  by  this  shameless  regime,  even  among  the  indi¬ 
vidualist  and  enterprising  Lebanese,  was  accentuated  by  a  decline  in  the 
profitable  transit  and  tourist  trade  occasioned  less  by  the  closing  of  the 
frontier  with  Israel  than  by  the  determination  of  successive  Syrian  govern¬ 
ments  to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  Beirut  middle-man  upon  their  national 
economy.  Despite  official  persecution  the  press  strongly  voiced  the  growing 
popular  discontent,  and  it  found  political  expression  in  a  Socialist  and 
Nationalist  Front,  which  comprised  both  Mr.  Kamal  Janbalat  and  his 
socialist  followers  and  the  Khuris’  rivals  of  the  Edde  clan  with  its  former 
French  associations,  as  well  as  others  whose  opposition  to  the  President  was 
less  clear  cut.  ‘Conditions  approached  so  nearly  to  anarchy  that  the 
President  in  the  early  summer  of  1952  discussed  the  possibility  of  army 

1  George  Britt:  ‘Lebanon’s  Popular  Revolution’,  Middle  East  Journal ,  Winter  1953,  vol.  vii, 
no.  1,  p.  3. 

2  Britt,  op.  cit.  pp.  9-12.  The  failure  of  the  government,  despite  frequent  representations  by 
the  Arab  League,  to  suppress  the  cultivation  of  the  drug  hashish  and  its  smuggling  to  Egypt  by 
‘interested  parties’  was  a  symbol  of  its  predatory  irresponsibility;  cf.  The  World  Today,  April  1953, 

p.  167. 
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rule’  on  the  Shisnakli  model  but  ‘as  a  facade  to  his  own  dictation.  But 
the  army  declined’ ;  and  when,  faced  in  September  by  a  general  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  united  Opposition  but  still  commanding  the  enforced 
obedience  of  three-quarters  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  President 
again  turned  to  the  army,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Fu’ad 
Shihab,  told  him  that  the  army  would  be  unwilling  to  shoot  their  fellow 
citizens  and  that  his  resignation  was  a  national  necessity.1  Shaikh  Bishara 
at  length  complied,  and  since  the  general,  nominated  as  Head  of  the  State 
and  Prime  Minister  ad  interim  and  apparently  by  far  the  most  popular 
candidate  for  the  vacant  presidency,2  declined  to  accept  nomination,  the 
choice  of  the  Chamber  finally  fell  upon  Mr.  Kamil  Sham'un  [Camille 
Chamoun]  who  had  gone  into  opposition  to  Shaikh  Bishara  in  1947. 3  The 
formation  of  a  government  was  a  protracted  business  on  account  of 
Mr.  Janbalat’s  insistence — unrealistic  for  one  whose  main  following  came 
from  his  ‘feudal’  Duruz  retainers  in  the  mountains  and  not  from  an 
organized  Socialist  Party — on  having  at  least  half  the  seats  in  a  Cabinet 
pledged  to  his  programme  of  social  reform.  It  was  eventually  necessary 
to  form  a  Cabinet  of  four  with  no  roots  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  problems 
of  a  dissolution  and  of  a  reformed  electoral  system  were  still  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  evident  that  both  socially  and  politically 
Lebanon’s  revolution  was  still  incomplete,  since  the  power  of  the  pluto¬ 
cracy  of  large  landowners,  merchants  and  money-changers  on  whom  the 
Khuri  clan  had  depended  was  still  unbroken;  but  for  the  moment  at  least 
bloodshed  and  damage  to  property  had  been  avoided.  As  an  English- 
speaking  Muslim  newspaper-owner  remarked  to  the  writer,  ‘Our  inqilab 
[revolution]  was  tres  chic .’ 

If  'Iraq  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  Palestine  defeat  nearly  as  seriously 
as  Egypt,  Syria  or  Jordan,  this  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  'Iraqi  forces  which  went  to  Palestine  were  not  defeated  as 
spectacularly  as  the  Egyptians.4  By  March  1949,  when  those  forces  were 
withdrawn  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  the  victorious  Israelis,  the  brand 
of  treachery  had  already  been  skilfully  applied — apparently  indelibly  for 
Arab  nationalists’  eyes — to  King  'Abdullah  and  Glubb  Pasha.  In  'Iraq, 
furthermore,  no  such  charge  of  corrupt  commerce  with  the  Israelis 
attached  to  any  member  of  the  government  as  attached  to  Major  Fu’ad 
Mardam,  the  nephew  of  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Syria,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  purchasing  of  arms  in  Italy.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reason  why  there  was  no  upheaval  in  'Iraq  after  the  Palestine  War, 

1  Britt,  op.  cit.  pp.  11,  14. 

2  See  The  World  Today,  April  1953,  p.  170. 

3  He  was  regarded  as  being  more  favourable  to  Anglo-American  than  to  French  interests: 
ibid,  and  cf.  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  p.  275,  and  Britt,  op.  cit.  p.  16. 

4  For  Egypto-Iraql  recriminations  on  this  score,  see  S.  Yin’ am:  ‘Iraqi  Politics,  1948-1952’, 
Middle  East  Affairs  (Washington),  December  1952,  vol.  iii,  p.  354. 
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however,  was  that  (as  in  the  Yaman)  the  country  had  been  previously 
inoculated  against  it  by  the  riotous  protest  against,  and  official  denuncia¬ 
tion  of,  the  revised  Anglo- 'Iraqi  treaty  immediately  after  its  signing  at 
Portsmouth  in  January  1948.  On  that  occasion  so  much  steam  had  been 
let  off — and  blood  shed  by  both  rioters  and  police — that  not  even  the 
Palestine  War,  coming  as  a  relative  anti-climax  in  Baghdad,  could  again 
stoke  up  the  political  pressure  to  danger  point.  The  government  of  'Iraq 
had  further  relieved  the  patriotic  pressure  by  the,  to  them,  cheap  and 
agreeable  sacrifice  of  a  Jewish  millionaire,  who  was  publicly  hanged  on  a 
dubious  charge  of  treasonable  relations  with  the  enemy.  A  remarkable 
consequence  of  the  Palestine  War  in  'Iraq  was  that  a  nationalist  govern¬ 
ment  was  displaced  in  January  1949  to  permit  the  return  to  power  of  the 
‘anglophile,  debonair,  sagacious,  internationally-minded’  elder  statesman 
and  Machiavelli  of  'Iraqi  politics,  General  Nuri  Pasha  as-Sa'id,  who  had 
been  temporarily  eclipsed  by  the  rejection  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  parent.1  For  the  next  four  years,  except  for  brief 
periods  when  his  policy  of  fostering  ‘Fertile  Crescent  unity’  provoked  too 
much  opposition  from  the  Syrian  republicans  and  their  Egyptian  and 
Sa'udi  backers,2  General  Nuri  continued  to  dominate  the  'Iraqi  political 
scene,  although  he  and  the  Regent  (the  Amir  'Abd  ul-Ilah,  acting  for  the 
young  King  Faisal  II)  were  the  object  of  continuous  attack  from  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  extreme  right  and  left  and  their  youthful  hangers-on.  These 
undercurrents,  however,  did  not  break  the  surface  calm  in  which  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  designed 
to  be  as  profitable  to  'Iraq  as  the  Sa'udi  Arabian  government’s  concession 
to  Aramco  had  been,3  was  safely  steered  through  the  'Iraqi  Parliament  in 
1951  and  a  Development  Board  floated  with  ample  prospective  finances 
from  the  oil  royalties  for  the  progressive  transformation  of  'Iraq’s  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  economy.  In  return  General  Nuri  adopted  a  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  in  the  question  of  a  Middle  East  defence  organization.4 

When  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  in  1952  brought  the  usual  resumption 
of  political  activity,  however,  the  poorly  paid  middle  class  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  professions  were  harassed  by  a  rising  cost  of  living  and  had  not 
yet  felt  any  benefits  from  the  work  of  the  Development  Board  or  the 
increased  oil  royalties.  It  was  therefore  not  difficult  for  the  political 
Opposition,  both  of  right  and  left,  to  arouse  them  against  General  Nuri’s 

1  Elizabeth  Monroe:  ‘Middle  East  Contacts,  Egypt  and  Iraq’,  International  Journal  (Toronto), 
Spring  1953,  vol.  viii,  p.  97.  General  Nuri  had  ensured  that  the  treaty  should  be  conceived  in 
vitreo,  and  the  chief  damage  at  its  unskilful  delivery  had  been  sustained  by  the  incompetent  mid¬ 
wife,  Mr.  Salih  Jabr,  then  Prime  Minister. 

2  See  Yin’ am,  op.  cit.  pp.  355-6. 

3  The  Company  had  accepted  the  fifty-fifty  profit-sharing  arrangement  which  Aramco  had 
concluded  with  King  Ibn  Sa'ud  and  which  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  offered  too  late  to 
the  Persian  government. 

4  See  Yin’ am,  op.  cit.  pp.  353-4.  See  also  below,  p.  236. 
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apparently  unending  domination.  A  general  election  was  due  to  take  place 
shortly  under  the  auspices  of  a  neutral  government  formed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  While  the  Opposition  demanded  the  introduction  of  direct  elections, 
as  being  less  open  to  official  manipulation,  the  government  wished  to  leave 
the  matter  for  decision  by  the  new  Parliament  and  conduct  this  election  in 
two  stages.1  A  strike  now  occurred  in  the  comparatively  obscure  Baghdad 
Royal  College  of  Pharmacy  on  the  non-political  issue  of  examination 
regulations.  The  matter  was  settled  by  compromise  and  the  strike  called 
off;  but  the  strike  leaders  were  then  called  out  of  their  classes  one  day 
and  beaten  up  by  a  band  of  toughs,  allegedly  for  having  offered  intimi¬ 
dation  to  a  girl  student,  a  relative  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  who  had 
been  unwilling  to  join  in  the  strike.  The  students  thereupon  proclaimed 
a  second  strike  to  demand  the  Dean’s  dismissal,  and  they  were  joined  by 
students  of  other  colleges  demanding  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  direct  elections,  a  new  government,  the  abdication  of  the 
Regent,  the  denunciation  of  the  Anglo-Traqi  Treaty  and  the  oil  agree¬ 
ment,  &c.  The  hand  of  communists  in  these  developments  became  the 
more  evident  when  roughs  from  the  mechanics’  quarter  of  Baghdad 
joined  in  and  sacked  the  premises  of  the  United  States  Information  Centre 
and  the  English-language  Iraq  Times.  The  police  fought  an  inconclusive 
two-day  battle  with  the  rioters,  while  the  government  havered  and 
eventually  resigned.  The  Regent  then  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Nur  ud-Din  Mahmud, 
before  whose  troops  the  rioters  quickly  melted  away,  and  order  was 
restored  under  martial  law.  Baghdad  had  had  its  biggest  scare  since  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty  riots,  and  the  very  fortuitousness  of  these  later  riots 
was  an  index  of  the  sense  of  frustration,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
students,  at  the  abundant  evidence  that  advancement  in  'Iraq  went  by 
favour,  not  by  merit.  The  elections  of  January  1953,  held  under  martial 
law  with  members  of  the  leftish  National  Democratic  Party  only  recently 
released  from  jail,  were  not  a  true  index  of  popular  feeling,  and  it  was 
significant  that  in  the  ‘Government  of  All  the  Talents’  (containing  four 
former  Prime  Ministers),  which  was  formed  to  hold  office  until  the  young 
King  Faisal  II  came  of  age  in  May,  General  Nuri  took  the  key  portfolio 
of  Defence.  'Iraq  would  need  a  few  years  of  internal  order  to  give  the 
Development  Board  a  chance  to  get  really  under  way — if  the  country’s 

1  ‘It  can  well  be  argued  that  the  old  kind  of  indirect  election  was  more  “democratic”  .  .  .  than 
the  new  and  direct  one,  if  one  takes  democracy  to  represent  the  people’s  wishes  and  ability  to 
convey  them.  The  ordinary  illiterate  voter  is  possibly  more  able  to  choose  wisely  a  decent 
secondary  voter  from  his  tribe  or  locality,  than  he  is  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  merits  of  people 
who  emerge  from  the  rarefied  upper  atmosphere  of  society  to  seek  election  to  Parliament.  At 
best,  he  will  take  advice  from  the  erstwhile  secondary  voter;  at  worst  he  will  be  influenced  by  the 
irresponsible  coffee-house  politician  or  the  deliberately  subversive  propagandist’ :  The  Economist, 
24  January  1953,  p.  214. 
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administrative  talents  were  adequate  for  this  £160  million  undertaking — 
and  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  communists,  and  perhaps  of  some 
right-wing  extremists,  that  that  order  should  be  disturbed.  A  further 
question  was  whether  the  agrarian  aspects  of  development  could  succeed 
as  long  as  policy  was  dictated  by  some  seventy  great  landowning  tribal 
shaikhs,  reputedly  the  real  masters  of  the  country. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1952  the  two  related  issues  of  (i)  dissatisfaction  with 
the  working  of  western  liberal  democracy,  and  (ii)  the  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  economic  and  social  privilege  from  the  small  ruling  class  so 
as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  were  affecting  all  the  Arabic¬ 
speaking  countries  of  the  Fertile  Crescent.  There  was  a  tendency,  even  in 
Jordan  with  its  fearful  unbalance  of  imports  to  exports  in  the  proportion 
of  15:1,  to  embark  as  a  matter  of  prestige  on  ambitious  welfare  legislation 
based  on  the  most  modern  western  examples,  with  insufficient  thought  of 
how  that  welfare  was  to  be  financed;  and  showy  new  industrial  under¬ 
takings  were  apt  to  be  preferred  to  the  economically  sounder  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  forms  of  activity.  The  resort  in  one  country  after  another 
to  the  army  to  get  rid  of  corrupt  or  incompetent  politicians  clearly  carried 
with  it  a  risk  of  a  succession  of  military  pronunciamientos ;  but  it  was  at  least 
something  that  the  army  was  associated  with  reform  rather  than  with 
reaction.  The  adoption  of  liberal  democratic  forms  had  been  an  act  of 
imitation  of  the  west,  whose  technical  superiority  in  its  heyday  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  moral  superiority.  Those  democratic  forms  had  not  grown 
spontaneously  out  of  the  local  conditions  and  were  not  in  conformity  with 
them;  and  a  military  movement  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  identity  with 
the  masses  and  responsibility  towards  them  might  capture  as  much  or 
more  of  the  spirit  of  true  democracy  than  a  Parliament  of  alien  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  Islam  of  the  first  four  ‘rightly-guided’  Caliphs  had  made  its 
appeal  primarily  to  the  Arab  warrior;  and  a  popular  military  leader  who 
could  avoid  the  temptations  of  vainglorious  demagogy  and  remain  con¬ 
scious  of  his  ‘bounden  duty  and  service’  would  be  no  unworthy  successor 
to  the  earliest  traditions  of  Muslim  statesmanship.  There  was  a  significant 
reference  to  the  caliphate  in  the  abortive  manoeuvres  between  the  tem¬ 
porary  co-regent  of  Egypt,  Colonel  Rashad  Muhanna,  and  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood.1 

(iii)  Dynastic  insecurity 

The  armies  of  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  the  Yaman  had  been  so  little  involved 
in  the  Palestine  War,  and  their  governments  were  still  so  patriarchal,  that 
there  were  no  repercussions  from  the  Arab  defeat  nor  yet  any  impact  of 
western  socialist  ideas.  The  murder  of  the  aged  King  Yahya  of  the  Yaman 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  1948,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Palestine 

i  See  below,  pp.  2 1 6-1 7.  On  modernist  ideas  of  a  revived  and  reformed  caliphate,  see  H.  A.  R. 
Gibb:  Modern  Trends  in  Islam  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947),  PP-  1 12-17. 
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War.  It  was  the  result  of  a  bid,  by  a  group  of  junior  princes  of  the  royal 
house,  merchants  and  administrators  who  saw  advantages  to  themselves 
in  opening  up  relations  with  the  outside  world,  to  prevent  the  existing 
policy  of  self-protective  isolation  from  being  continued  by  the  Crown 
Prince  Ahmad.  As  such,  the  coup  received  some  sympathy  from  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League  and  even  from  the  reactionary 
Muslim  Brotherhood  of  Egypt,  who  presumably  saw  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  influences;  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  patriarchal  rulers  of 
Sa'udI  Arabia  and  Jordan,  for  whom  the  crime  of  regicide  had  no  extenua¬ 
ting  circumstances ;  and  the  successful  reassertion  of  his  authority  by  the 
Crown  Prince  maintained  with  little  change  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Yaman  towards  the  outside  world.1 

In  comparison  with  Najd,  the  heart  of  the  Yaman’s  greater  neighbour, 
Sa'udI  Arabia,  the  Yaman  had  in  the  past  been  situated  on  one  of  the 
world’s  thoroughfares.  Secluded  Najd  had  been  the  natural  home  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  the  Wahhabi  puritan  sect  of  Islam,2  which  was  still 
the  official  cult  of  the  Sa'udI  kingdom;  but  there  the  part  of  Commodore 
Perry,  who  opened  medieval  Japan  to  western  penetration  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  been  played  more  peaceably  by  the  Arabian-American 
Oil  Company,  with  the  co-operation  of  King  'Abd  ul-'AzIz  ibn  Sa'ud  and 
his  sons  and  Ministers,  whose  Wahhabi  misgivings  had  been  progressively 
overcome  as  the  rising  tide  of  oil  royalties  first  relieved  the  bait  ul-mal — the 
functions  of  privy  purse  and  state  treasury  had  not  yet  been  differentiated 
— from  penury  and  then  flooded  it  with  demoralizing  abundance.3  In  the 
more  sophisticated  Arab  countries  to  the  north  the  young  intellectuals 
freely  expressed  the  opinion  that  Sa'udI  Arabia  would  be  fortunate  if  the 
passing  of  the  aged  Great  King  (he  had  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  in 
1951)  were  not  followed  by  an  internal  upheaval;  but  the  country’s 
political  development  was  so  much  behind  that  of  the  Fertile  Crescent 
that  such  an  upheaval  was  more  likely  to  take  place  among  rival  members 
of  the  Sa'udI  dynasty,  or  conceivably  to  take  the  form  of  a  competition 
between  the  dynasty  and  the  parvenu  and  heterogeneous  cadre  of  profes¬ 
sional  administrators  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Oil  Company,4  rather 

1  See  Majid  Khadduri:  ‘Coup  and  Counter-Coup  in  the  Yaman,  1948’,  International  Affairs, 
January  1952,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  59-68. 

2  See  Gibb:  op.  cit.  p.  26. 

3  See  H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby:  Arabian  Jubilee  (London,  Hale,  1952),  pp.  182-3,  227-8.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1 952  of  a  Currency  Board  with  an  American  director  and  powers  to  supervise  the 
budget  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  against  the  royal 
family’s  raids  on  the  bait  ul-mal. 

4  Resembling  somewhat  the  struggle  for  British  support  between  the  Egyptian  Crown  and  the 
cadre  of  professional  politicians  of  the  Wafd  Party  which  from  1922  to  1952  cut  across  the  straight¬ 
forward  Egyptian  struggle  for  independence  of  British  control;  see  Marcel  Colombe:  Devolution 
de  l’£gypte,  1924-1950  (Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1951),  pp.  53-76  (‘Grandeur  et  faiblesse  du  Wafd 
^gyptien’),  and  99-118  (‘Le  “Cabinet  du  Peuple”,  1942-1944’).  For  the  nature  of  the  Saudi 
bureaucracy,  see  Philby,  op.  cit.  pp.  224  seqq. 
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than  to  be  a  struggle  for  socialism  such  as  was  taking  place  in  the  Fertile 
Crescent  and  Egypt. 

2.  The  Egyptian  Revolution  and  National  Aspirations 

By  George  Kirk 
(i)  Cabinet  and  Palace 

October  1951  had  seen  the  unilateral  repudiation  by  an  Egyptian 
government  of  the  popular  Wafd  Party,  cheered  by  the  world’s  communist 
press,  of  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain  which  the  Wafd  itself  had  negotiated 
in  1936.  The  British  troops  which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that 
Treaty,  were  installed  in  the  great  Canal  Zone  base  for  the  defence  of  the 
free  world,  had  been  attacked,  immediately  after  the  Egyptian  repudiation 
of  October  1951 ,  by  Egyptian  irregular  forces  which  had  included  a  hastily 
armed  body  of  auxiliary  police,  but  from  which  the  Egyptian  regular 
army  had  been  carefully  kept  apart.  This  guerrilla  in  the  Canal  Zone  had 
culminated  on  25  and  26  January  1952  in  the  storming  by  British  troops 
of  a  tenaciously  defended  Egyptian  police  headquarters  at  Isma'iliya  and 
in  well-organized  reprisals  against  British  and  European  property  in  Cairo, 
in  which  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  damage  was  done  and  over  twenty 
people  killed,  including  eleven  British.1  King  Faruq  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  outbreak2  (which  could  hardly  have  occurred  without  the  negligence 
—it  was  even  rumoured,  the  prior  complicity — of  the  powerful  Wafdist 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance,  Fu’ad  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha),  to 
dismiss  the  Wafd  government,  from  whose  reckless  policy  he  had  publicly 
indicated  his  dissent  during  the  past  month;  and  he  had  entrusted  the 
formation  of  a  new  government  to  'All  Mahir  Pasha,  an  elder  statesman 
who  had  had  King  Faruq’s  confidence  through  many  vicissitudes3  since  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  in  1936.  Already  on  the  evening  of  the  Cairo  ‘Black 
Saturday’  the  King  had  signed  a  proclamation  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Wafd  government  imposing  martial  law  throughout  the  country.  Armed 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  282-92. 

2  The  later  Egyptian  suggestion  that  ‘Black  Saturday’  may  have  been  instigated  by  King 
Faruq  himself  was  part  of  the  general  onslaught  on  his  character  that  followed  his  abdication. 
It  seems  to  have  been  based  on  little  more  than  the  logic  of  is  fecit  cui  prodest,  although  it  was 
stated  to  be  ‘not  improbable’  that  subsequent  inquiry  might  ‘establish  his  complicity’  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  supplanters  (Dr.  Rashed  el-Barawy:  The  Military  Coup  in  Egypt,  an  Analytic 
Study  (Cairo,  the  Renaissance  Bookshop,  1952),  pp.  177-8,  185).  The  Egyptian  army  magazine 
at-Tahrir  (cited  by  New  York  Times,  2  October  1952)  accused  the  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet, 
Hafiz  'Afifi  Pasha,  of  responsibility;  but  'All  Amin  wrote  more  generally  and  truthfully  in  Akhbar 
ul-Tawm  (quoted  by  Bourse  fgyptienne,  27  December  1952):  ‘A  strong  government  could  have 
avoided  this  fire.  The  people  could  have  prevented  the  fire  from  spreading.  But  the  people  did 
not  know  that  the  fire  would  consume  themselves,  their  livelihood  and  that  of  their  children;  and 
so  they  allowed  the  fire  to  be  started  and  looked  on.’ 

3  See  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  33-40,  199-200,  207-9,  212. 
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with  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  new  government  was  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  immediate  acute  symptoms  of  the  chronic  disorder  in  the  Egyptian 
body  politic,  which  two  years  of  Wafdist  malpractice  had  done  little  to 
relieve  but  much  to  aggravate.1 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  change  of  government  was  the  ending  of 
the  guerrilla  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  irregular  attacks  on  the  British 
positions  decreased  to  very  small  proportions,  and  the  British  military 
authorities  reciprocated  on  22  February  by  removing  the  last  of  their 
controls  on  Egyptian  civilian  movement  in  the  zone,  although  they  made 
it  clear  that  this  control  would  be  reimposed  if  there  were  a  recrudescence 
of  violent  activity.  The  new  Minister  of  Finance  sought  to  relieve  popular 
discontent  by  reducing  the  prices  of  such  essential  commodities  as  paraffin 
and  sugar,  and  there  was  every  indication  that  public  opinion  was  grateful 
for  the  return  to  more  normal  conditions.2  The  Egyptian  Ambassador  in 
London,  whom  the  Wafd  had  recalled  in  December  1951  as  a  move  in  the 
guerrilla,  was  sent  back  to  his  post  in  time  for  the  funeral  of  King  George 
VI  and  had  two  conversations  with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary;  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Cairo  had  parallel  conversations  with  'All  Mahir 
Pasha;  and  the  Egyptian  press  impatiently  awaited  the  British  acceptance 
of  Egypt’s  standing  national  aspirations,  the  unconditional  British  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the  entire  Nile  Valley,  including  the  Sudan. 
Only  when  that  was  achieved,  it  was  said,  would  Egypt  be  ready  to  discuss 
participation  in  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  the  Sudan’s  future. 

Within  the  Egyptian  government  itself,  however,  a  struggle  was  going 
on  between  those,  including  King  Faruq  and  some  of  his  Palace  entourage, 
who  wished  to  make  use  of  the  inquiry  which  the  Egyptian  Attorney- 
General  was  now  holding  into  the  responsibility  for  ‘Black  Saturday’  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  Wafd  Party,  and  a  minority  of  Ministers, 
including  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  who  did  not  wish  to  antagonize  the 
Wafd  while  there  was  a  prospect  of  reaching  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  national  aspirations.  The  King’s  determination  to  pro¬ 
rogue  Parliament,  which  was  still  dominated  by  the  Wafdist  majority 
returned  in  the  general  election  of  i95°>3  led  to  the  resignation  of  'All 
Mahir  Pasha  on  1  March.  The  King  significantly  entrusted  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government  to  Ahmad  Nagib  al-Hilali  Pasha,  a  man  ‘known  for 
his  absolute  probity  and  his  strong  condemnation  of  all  corrupt  methods 
and  practices ,  who  had  himself  been  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Wafd 
governments  of  1937  and  1942-4  but  had  held  aloof  from  that  of  1950-2. 4 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  260  seqq. 

2  See  Barawy  (who  does  not  spare  his  criticism  of ‘All  Mahir  Pasha  elsewhere) :  op.  cit.  p.  180 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  261. 

4  See  Barawy  (who  again  does  not  spare  his  criticisms  ofHilali  Pasha) :  op.  cit.  pp.  180-1. 
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The  key  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  Finance  remained  in  the  same 
capable  hands  as  in  the  previous  government.  The  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  inquiry  into  ‘Black  Saturday,’1  which  placed  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  it  upon  Fu’ad  Sirag  ud-Dln  Pasha,  was  followed  by  the 
consignment  of  that  Wafdist  ‘boss’  to  residence  forcee;  and  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  was  proclaimed  on  23  March.  The  British  military  authorities, 
for  their  part,  released  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  auxiliary  police  who  had 
been  detained  after  the  Isma'Iliya  fighting  in  January,  and  evacuated 
that  part  of  the  town  which  had  then  been  placed  under  British  military 
occupation;  and  the  British  Treasury,  which  had  already  in  January 
fulfilled  an  obligation  to  release  £5  million  of  Egypt’s  sterling  balances, 
completed  the  quota  for  the  current  year2  with  a  further  release  of  £10 
million.  The  British  Ambassador  resumed  his  exchange  of  views  on  Egypt’s 
national  aspirations  with  the  new  Prime  Minister;  and  it  was  reported 
that  Hilall  Pasha  was  prepared  in  principle  to  admit  (i)  the  joint  planning 
of  defence  measures  which  would  become  operative  in  the  event  of  an 
international  emergency  threatening  the  security  of  Egypt,  (ii)  Anglo- 
Egyptian  co-operation  in  air  defence  and  (iii)  the  employment  of  British 
technicians  in  the  Canal  Zone  base.3 

Agreement  on  the  progressive  handing-over  of  that  base  to  Egypt  seemed, 
therefore,  possible.  It  was  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated  either  in 
Cairo  or  in  London,  however — -and  still  less  in  Washington — that  there 
was  a  third  independent  centre  of  political  activity  which  affected  Anglo- 
Egyptian  relations,  namely  Khartum,  where  the  Governor-General,  Sir 
Robert  Howe,  was  in  day-to-day  procedure  almost  as  autonomous  a 
ruler  as  Muhammad  'All  Pasha  had  been  in  Egypt  before  his  rebellion 
against  the  Ottoman  Sultan  in  1831.  It  was  only  in  the  last  instance  that 
the  Governor-General  was  bound  to  refer  major  constitutional  proposals 
to  the  two  co-domini,  the  British  and  Egyptian  governments;  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  much  more  by  the  growing  pressure  of  political  opinion  in  the 
Sudan  itself;  and  while  the  co-domini  were  locked  in  the  guerrilla  of  the 
winter  of  195 1-2,  the  Sudan  government  had  gone  quietly  on  preparing 
a  draft  statute  of  self-government  based  on  the  work  of  a  constitutional 
commission  which  had  been  set  up  in  March  1951  but  dissolved  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Wafd  government’s  repudiation,  on  8  October  1951,  of 
the  Sudan  Conventions  of  1899  establishing  the  Anglo-Egyptian  con¬ 
dominium.4  The  draft  which  the  Sudan  government  placed  before  the 
Legislative  Assembly  on  2  April  19525  provided  for  the  immediate  election 

1  Bourse  Hgyptienne,  8  March  1952  (text). 

2  Under  the  sterling  release  agreement  of  1951 :  Cmd.  8336;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 

P-  437- 

3  The  Times,  28  March  1952. 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  281-2. 

5  Text  in  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Documents  concerning  Constitutional  Developments  in  the 
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of  a  legislature  and  the  formation  of  an  all-Sudanese  government,  but 
reserved  substantial  discretionary  powers  to  the  British  Governor-General 
in  the  period  of  transition  until  the  Sudanese  people  had  exercised  their 
right,  as  pledged  by  successive  British  governments,1  freely  to  determine 
their  future  relationship  with  Egypt  and  Great  Britain. 

The  publication  of  this  draft  statute  came  inopportunely  for  the  exchange 
of  views  between  the  Egyptian  and  British  governments,  for  the  Wafd  s 
unilateral  abrogation  of  the  condominium  had  been  followed  by  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  King  Faruq  as  King  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Hilali  Pasha’s 
government,  no  less  than  Egyptian  political  opinion  generally,  regarded 
these  acts  as  f aits  accomplis,  which  the  British  government  must  accept  as 
the  basis  of  an  agreed  formula  wherein  the  extravagant  claim  of  former 
Egyptian  governments  to  subordinate  the  Sudan  to  Egypt  in  such  vital 
respects  as  foreign  affairs,  defence  and  finance2  might  be  tacitly  abandoned. 
The  American  Ambassador  in  Cairo,  Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery,  who  continued 
to  press  his  government’s  view  that  Anglo-Egyptian  differences  must  be 
reconciled  in  the  overriding  interest  of  the  defence  of  the  free  world, 
appears  to  have  urged  the  British  recognition  of  an  Egyptian  sovereignty 
over  the  Sudan  which  would  be  merely  nominal  until  the  Sudanese 
people  had  exercised  their  right  to  self-determination.  The  Foreign  Office, 
however,  accepted  the  view  of  the  Governor-General  (who  had  been 
summoned  from  Khartum  to  London  for  consultation)  that  the  niceties 
of  ‘nominal  sovereignty’  were  too  subtle  for  a  politically  immature  people 
upon  whom  sovereignty  had  usually  been  impressed  in  the  past  in  the 
tangible  form  of  weals  from  the  kurbaj,  and  that  the  question  of  the  King 
of  Egypt’s  title  during  the  interim  period  should  be  made  the  object  of 
‘immediate  consultation  with  the  Sudanese’.3 

The  intention  of  the  British  government  in  offering  this  formula  to 
Hilali  Pasha  was  that  the  consultation  should  come  from  the  Sudan 
government;  but  Hilali  Pasha  now  showed  a  statesmanship  in  dealing  with 
the  Sudan  question  which  far  surpassed  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
since  the  reopening  of  the  question  in  1944.  They  had  all  been  able  to 
count  on  the  support,  at  least  until  the  last  British  administrator  and 
soldier  should  have  left  the  Sudan,  of  the  loose  coalition  of  Sudanese 
parties  which  called  itself  the  National  Front;  but  they  had  erroneously 
dismissed  as  an  artificial  British  creation  the  rival  Independence  Front 

Sudan,  and  the  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  concerning  Self-Government  and  Self-Determination  for  the  Sudan,  17th  February  1953 
(Cmd.  8767),  Appendix  2,  pp.  12-45;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  290. 

1  See  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  26  March  1946  and  27  March  1947,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  421,  col. 
217,  and  vol.  432,  coll.  619-20;  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  15  November  1951  and  5  February  1952: 
ibid.  vol.  493,  coll.  1 1 76-8,  and  vol.  495,  col.  824. 

2  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  262  seqq. 

3  Cmd.  8767,  pp.  7-8. 
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(also  called  the  Umma  Party),  whose  rank  and  file  consisted  of  the  western 
tribes  which  had  followed  Muhammad  Ahmad  al-Mahdi  in  his  revolt 
against  Egypt  in  1881  and  retained  much  of  their  politico-religious  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  posthumous  son,  Saiyid  Sir  'Abd  ur-Rahman  al-Mahdi  Pasha. 
It  was  true  that  Mahdi  Pasha  had  prospered  materially  under,  and  in¬ 
gratiated  himself  with,  the  British  regime;  but  the  strength  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  Front  did  not  come  merely  from  the  reactionary  followers  of  a 
‘feudal  heresiarch’  against  a  Muslim  orthodoxy  which  was  somewhat 
dubiously  represented  by  the  Egypt  of  the  mid-twentieth  century.  The 
Independence  Front  had  also  attracted  to  its  leadership  a  number  of 
capable  Sudanese,  who  were  making  successful  careers  for  themselves  in 
the  civil  administration  or  in  the  Sudan  Defence  Force  under  the  British 
aegis,  and  who  did  not  desire  a  speedy  ending  of  the  British  tutelage,  which 
they  considered  obsolescent,  merely  to  make  room  for  an  anabasis  of 
carpet-baggers  from  Cairo,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  own  inferiors  in 
both  efficiency  and  honesty.  Hilali  Pasha  grasped  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  ending  the  British  regime  in  the  Sudan,  which  was  one  of 
Egypt’s  two  national  aspirations,  was  to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
the  Independence  Front;  and  he  therefore  invited  the  aged  Mahdi  Pasha 
at  the  beginning  of  May  to  send  a  delegation  to  Cairo  for  conversations. 
These  were  conducted  for  a  fortnight  in  secret,  but  it  was  reported  that 
Hilali  Pasha  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  revision  in  the  Sudan’s  favour,  by 
bilateral  negotiation,  of  the  Nile  Waters  Agreement  of  1929,1  and  perhaps 
the  status  of  Governor-General  or  Viceroy  under  the  Egyptian  Crown 
for  Mahdi  Pasha.  The  latter’s  counter-proposal,  evading  the  immediate 
question  of  sovereignty,  was  that  Egypt  should  join  with  the  Sudan  and 
Great  Britain  in  a  tripartite  commission  to  supervise  the  elections  and  the 
Sudan’s  subsequent  progress  towards  self-determination;2  and  meanwhile 
his  delegation,  consisting  mainly  of  trained  Sudanese  administrators  led 
by  his  nephew,  seems  to  have  solicited  Egyptian  pledges  that  the  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  which  the  Sudan  government’s  draft  statute  of  2  April 
had  reserved  to  the  Governor-General — in  respect  of  foreign  policy,  defence, 
finance,  public  services  and  the  well-being  of  the  non-Muslim  southern 
tribes — should  be  curtailed  in  favour  of  the  projected  all-Sudanese  Cabinet. 

When  the  delegation  left  for  Khartum  on  10  June,  Hilali  Pasha  might 
feel  that  he  had  at  least  steered  the  Sudan  question  out  of  the  blind  alley 
up  which  previous  Egyptian  governments  had  driven  it,  into  an  open 
thoroughfare.  At  home  he  had  put  off  his  Wafdist  enemies  for  the  time 
being  by  obtaining  the  royal  consent  on  12  April  to  an  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  general  election  which  should  constitutionally  have 

1  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxxx,  pp.  104-50. 

2  See  al-Ahrdm,  reported  by  Oriente  Moderno,  September-October  1952,  pp.  266-7;  The  Times, 
31  May  1952. 
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followed  within  two  months  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.1  Thus 
respited  from  the  possibility  of  a  new  Parliament  dominated  by  the  Wafd, 
the  Finance  Minister,  Zaki  'Abd  ul-Muta'al  Bey,  who  had  resigned  that 
portfolio  in  the  previous  Wafdist  government  in  protest  against  the  in¬ 
ordinate  financial  speculations  of  some  of  his  colleagues  and  their  families,2 
pressed  on  with  the  investigation  of  these  notorious  irregularities;  but 
his  insistence  that  the  powerful  monopoly  of  the  Societe  des  Sucreries 
d’Egypte  should  be  taken  under  public  control  evidently  brought  him  and 
the  government  up  against  a  Palace  intrigue.  According  to  a  subsequent 
statement  by  the  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet,  Hafiz  'Afif  i  Pasha,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sugar  monopoly — Egypt’s  principal  industrialist  and  financier, 
the  multi-millionaire  Ahmad  'Abbud  Pasha — had  a  meeting  with  the 
King’s  press  counsellor,  Karim  Thabit  Pasha  and  another  member  of  the 
King’s  entourage,3  as  a  result  of  which  the  King  dismissed  Hilali  Pasha’s 
government  on  28  June.  After  four  days  of  political  gyrations  a  new 
government  was  formed  by  the  independent  elder  statesman  Husain  Sirri 
Pasha,  under  whose  neutral  auspices  the  general  election  of  January  1950 
had  been  held.  In  this  government  Karim  Thabit  Pasha  achieved  Cabinet 
rank  for  the  first  time,  as  Minister  of  State  responsible  for  liaison  with  the 
Palace,  and  also  strengthened  the  Palace  control  over  publicity  by  becom¬ 
ing  president  of  the  state  broadcasting  organization.  'Abd  ul-Muta'al 
Bey  was  displaced  from  the  Finance  Ministry;  and  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  was 
released  from  his  residence  forcee. 


(ii)  Military  coup  and  dictatorship 

On  the  purely  political  front,  therefore,  the  corrupt  clique  within  the 
Palace  had  successfully  driven  off  the  reformers  for  the  moment;  but  other 
forces  were  massing  against  them  in  a  more  formidable  quarter.  As  early 
as  November  1947  the  scandalous  nature  of  King  Faruq’s  private  life  had, 
it  would  appear,  caused  a  number  of  young  army  officers  to  conspire 
against  his  life,  but  the  plot  had  been  disclosed:  one  of  those  implicated, 
Lieutenant  Abd  ul-Qadir  Taha,  had  been  summarily  shot  by  members 
of  the  King’s  private  bodyguard,  and  a  number  of  other  officers  had  been 


The  Minister  of  the  Interior  s  justification  of  this  was  that  the  electoral  rolls  had  been 
manipulated  in  favour  of  the  Wafd;  but  the  Wafd’s  success  in  1950  in  winning  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  seats  with  the  support  of  only  20-25  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  had  been  due  both  to  the 
superiority  of  its  party  organization  over  that  of  its  disunited  opponents  (perhaps  also  to  some 
degree  of  intimidation  by  that  well-oiled  machine),  and  to  the  well-known  tendency  of  a  system 
TuSmW  member  constltuencies  (as  m  Great  Britain)  to  exaggerate  the  swings  of  electoral  opinion 
The  Minister  accordingly  foreshadowed  a  reform  of  the  electoral  law  calculated  to  produce  a 
more  representative  Parliament. 

2  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  281. 

,  '^1““  g!VJ  at  Kar™  Thabit  Pasha’s  trial  for  corruption:  Bourse  Eg), ptienne ,  1  June  1950. 
Abbud  Pasha  had  previously,  by  threatening  legal  action,  forced  the  London  Daily  Express  t o 
retract  a  report  about  his  alleged  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Hilali  government;  see  Daily 
Express,  7  July  and  12  November  1952;  Bourse  Eg), ptienne ,  13  November  1952. 
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arrested.1  The  army’s  defeat  in  the  Palestine  War  of  1948  had  come 
as  a  great  shock  to  the  regimental  officers  at  the  front,  who  attributed 
it  solely  to  the  incompetence  of  a  high  command  which  had  ‘directed 
major  operations  from  their  comfortable  offices  in  Cairo’,2  and  to  the 
inordinate  proportion  of  defective  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they 
attributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  supply  services.  The  Wafd  govern¬ 
ment’s  stifling  in  1951  of  an  inquiry  into  this  arms  scandal  had  confirmed 
the  discontented  regimental  officers  in  their  conviction  that  a  thorough 
purge  of  the  high  command  and  the  civil  government  was  imperative  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  An  underground  executive  committee 
of  nine  (originally  five)  army  and  air  force  officers,  all  under  forty  years 
of  age  and  commanding  respectively  battalions  or  companies,  wings  or 
squadrons,  had  come  into  being  under  the  title  of  the  Free  Officers 
( ad-dubbat  al-ahrar ),  and  a  ramifying  series  of  sub-committees  of  officers 
of  similar  rank  carried  their  propaganda  among  the  rank  and  file.3  The 
movement  was  to  find  a  well-respected  leader  or  figure-head  in  the  50- 
year  old  Major-General  Muhammad  Nagib,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
his  present  rank  in  1950  after  being  thrice  wounded  while  commanding 
a  brigade  in  the  Palestine  War.  On  31  December  1951  General  Nagib 
had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Army  Officers’ 
Club,  despite  King  Faruq’s  efforts  to  secure  the  election  of  one  of  his 
favourites,  Major-General  Husain  Sirri  'Amir,  whose  appointment  to 
command  the  frontier  forces  was  due  (the  Free  Officers  believed)  to  his 
complicity  in  disposing  of  Lieutenant  Taha  in  1947.4  When  the  King 

1  Statement  by  the  Egyptian  public  prosecutor  at  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  disposing  of 
Lieutenant  Taha:  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  25  and  27  January  1954. 

2  For  the  officers’  confidence  and  enthusiasm  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  see  Barawy, 
op.  cit.  pp.  191-2.  Similarly,  the  army  officers  led  by  'Arabi  Pasha  in  1882  had  expected  to  be 
victorious  over  the  British  fleet  off  Alexandria,  and  their  consequent  disappointment  had  been 
one  of  the  factors  which  had  led  them  to  blame  'Arab!  Pasha’s  incompetence  and  even  falsely  to 
accuse  him  of  collusion  with  the  British;  see  the  Egyptian  historian  Duse  Mohamed:  In  the  Land 
of  the  Pharaohs  (London,  Stanley  Paul,  1911),  pp.  116-17;  M-  Sabry:  La  Genese  de  Vesprit  national 
egyptien  (Paris,  Picart,  1924),  pp.  247-8;  M.  Rifaat  Bey:  The  Awakening  of  Modern  Egypt  (London, 
Longman,  1947);  p.  211. 

3  See  Barawy,  op.  cit.  pp.  194-5.  For  some  three  months  after  their  coup  an  air  of  mystery  was 
preserved  about  the  very  identity  of  the  Free  Officers,  concerning  which  Barawy  is  silent;  but 
later  publicity  gave  their  names  as  follows,  apparently  in  descending  order  of  importance: 
Lieut. -Col.  Gamal  'Abd  un-Nasir,  Major  Salah  Salim,  Lieut.-Col.  Anwar  as-Sadat  (who  had 
served  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  his  collusion  with  the  Nazi  Intelligence  in  1942),  Wing  Com¬ 
mander  Gamal  Salim,  Major  Khalid  Muhl  ud-DIn,  Major  'Abd  ul-Hakim  'Amir,  Major  Kamal 
ud-Din  Husain,  Squadron  Leader  'Abd  ul-Latif  Baghdadi,  Squadron  Leader  Hasan  Ibrahim. 
See  Daily  Telegraph,  5  December  1952. 

4  Mr.  R.  H.  S.  Crossman  stated  that  General  Nagib  ‘almost  accidentally’  became  the  leader 
of  the  movement  as  a  result  of  the  Club  election  (‘Egypt’s  Nine  Just  Men’,  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  17  January  1953,  p.  56);  and  the  Free  Officers  are  said  to  have  had  a  slogan:  ‘We  want 
a  leader  who  follows  us’:  Neue  furcher  feitung,  2  October  1952. 

The  name  of  Major-General  Husain  Sirri  'Amir  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Husain 
Sirri  Pasha,  Prime  Minister  during  July  1952.  The  date  of  the  Club  election  was  given  by 
Raymond  Millet,  Bourse  tgyptienne,  15  December  1952. 
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thereupon  ordered  the  closing  of  the  Officers  Club,  the  Free  Officers 
were  emboldened  to  send  their  propaganda  circulars  secretly  to  members 
of  the  government  and  civilian  notables. 

Their  growing  influence  and  support  had  caused  Murtada  al-Maraghi 
Pasha,  whose  portfolios  of  the  Interior,  War  and  Marine  made  him 
directly  responsible  for  public  security  in  Hilali  Pasha  s  government,  to 
advise  the  King  (but  in  vain)  to  mollify  them  by  removing  the  unpopular 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Muhammad  Haidar,  whose  incompetence 
was  blamed  for  the  Palestine  defeat  and  the  arms  scandal,  and  the 
obnoxious  Major-General  Husain  Sirri  'Amir.  When  forming  his  new 
Cabinet  on  i  July,  Sirri  Pasha  again  urged  the  King  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Free  Officers  by  appointing  General  Nagib  Minister  for  War;  but 
King  Faruq  was  obstinately  set  on  relegating  this  popular  officer  to  the 
limbo  of  Upper  Egypt.  Failing  to  convince  the  King  of  the  danger  of  his 
course,  Sirri  Pasha  resigned  on  20  July,  and  the  King  recalled  Hilali  Pasha 
to  form  a  new  government,  but  was  determined  on  having  his  own  way 
with  the  Free  Officers  by  imposing  his  brother-in-law,  a  young  officer  with 
little  experience,  as  Minister  of  War.1  It  was  afterwards  alleged2  that 
King  Faruq  was  planning  to  have  the  leading  Free  Officers  arrested  and 
murdered;  but  in  any  case  the  latter  now  realized  that  they  must  strike 
at  once  or  be  destroyed,  and  accelerated  their  preparations.3  Taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  Court  and  the  government  had  removed  to 
the  summer  capital  (Alexandria),  and  using  only  one  battalion  of  troops, 
they  occupied  Cairo  against  little  resistance  on  the  night  of  22-23  July? 
arresting  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  other  opponents.  Hilali  Pasha 
tendered  his  resignation  after  flying  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  to  consult 
with  them  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  Free  Officers  demanded  the 
appointment  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  King’s  confidant,  'All  Mahir  Pasha, 
whom  they  had  found  in  Cairo.4  Their  intention,  it  is  said,  was  to  ‘remove 
any  impression  which  might  be  created  at  the  Palace  to  the  effect  that  the 
revolution  would  resort  to  extreme  measures  against  the  King’.5  King 
Faruq  ‘deigned  to  accept  the  major  claims  of  the  army’,  appointed  General 
Nagib  as  Commander-in-Chief  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  submitted  to  a  purge  of  his  entourage  (including  his  directeur 
des  affaires  intimes,6  the  Italian  Antonio  Pulli  Bey,  whom  he  had  successfully 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  23  July  1952. 

2  See  Barawy,  op.  cit.  pp.  187-8,  citing  Karim  Thabit  Pasha,  who  turned  state’s  evidence  after 
his  master’s  downfall. 

3  According  to  one  report  from  Cairo,  they  took  General  Nagib  himself  fully  into  their  con¬ 
fidence  only  twenty-four  hours  before  the  coup:  Scotsman,  13  August  1952. 

4  Bourse  Egyptienne,  24  July  1952.  For  General  Nagib’s  proclamation  to  the  Egyptian  people 
see  The  Times,  24  July  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  322. 

5  Barawy,  op.  cit.  pp.  25-26. 

6  Le  Monde,  3-4  August  1952;  ‘secretaire  des  affaires  particulieres’,  according  to  Bourse 
Egyptienne,  1  June  1953. 
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defended  against  British  efforts  to  remove  him  during  the  second  World 
War) .  But  these  gestures,  which  might  have  saved  him  even  one  month  be¬ 
fore,  now  came  too  late.  The  Free  Officers,  when  sending  'All  Mahir  Pasha 
to  Alexandria  with  their  demands,  had  also  dispatched  thither  from  Cairo 
an  armoured  force,  ostensibly  ‘to  bring  home  to  the  British  that  no  inter¬ 
ference  in  Egypt’s  domestic  affairs  would  be  tolerated’,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  overaweing  any  opposition  in  Alexandria  and  the  country 
generally,1  as  a  preliminary  to  demanding  the  King’s  abdication  on  the 
morning  of  26  July.  At  7.45  a.m.  on  that  day, 

considerable  military  forces,  supported  by  tanks,  armoured  cars,  and  field 
artillery  arrived  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  Ras  ut-Tin  Palace  at  Alexandria, 
where  the  King  was  residing,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Palace.  A  detachment  led  by 
a  number  of  officers  entered  the  Palace  and  occupied  the  throne  room.  Out¬ 
side,  the  tanks  had  taken  up  battle  positions  with  their  guns  trained  on  the 
Palace.  Field  guns  were  drawn  up  commanding  all  the  approaches,  and  the 
coastal  batteries  at  al-Anfushi  were  trained  on  the  Palace.  ...  A  flight  of  three 
large  bombing  aircraft  continually  flew  over  the  Palace.2 

The  notoriety  of  King  Faruq’s  profligacy,  which  had  given  him  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three  the  outward  appearance  of  a  middle-aged  debauchee,  and 
his  association  with  corrupt  elements  had  completely  destroyed  his  former 
popularity  as  a  handsome,  young,  national  monarch;  and  the  American 
and  British  Ambassadors,  to  whom  he  was  reported  to  have  appealed, 
were  evidently  concerned  only  to  ensure  his  personal  safety3  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  his  seven-month-old  son  as  King  Ahmad  Fu’ad  II.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  King  Faruq  left  for  Capri  in  the  royal  yacht  Mahrusa.  His 
deposed  grandfather,  the  Khedive  Isma'Il,  had  taken  his  departure  for 
exile  in  a  yacht  of  the  same  name  almost  exactly  seventy-three  years  before; 
but  then  the  would-be  reformers  in  Egypt’s  army  and  political  life  had 
merely  had  to  acquiesce  while  the  debt-collecting  Powers  had  engineered 
Efendlna’s  fall.4 * * *  Now  it  was  the  popular  will  which  acted,  finding  expres¬ 
sion  more  directly  through  the  Free  Officers  than  it  had  done  through 


1  Barawy,  op.  cit.  pp.  12,  24,  31. 

2  France:  Ministere  des  Affaires  fitrangeres:  La  Documentation  Frargaise:  Notes  et  Etudes  Docu- 
mentaires,  no.  1682,  24  November  1952  (Les  Evenements  d'  Egypte,  20  juillet-8  septembre  1952),  p.  5. 
For  General  Nagib’s  ultimatum  to  King  Faruq  see  ibid.  pp.  5-6;  Bourse  Egyptienne,  1  August 
1952;  for  the  rescript  of  the  King’s  abdication  and  the  Cabinet  proclamation  of  his  son  as  King 
see  New  York  Times,  27  July  1952;  Notes  et  Etudes  Documentaires,  no.  1682,  p.  6.  See  also  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  322. 

3  It  was  afterwards  stated  that  some  of  the  Free  Officers  had  wished  to  put  the  King  to  death: 
see  The  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  21  October  1952,  reporting  al-Akhbar’ s  extracts  from  General 
Nagib’s  diary. 

4  See  Dr.  M.  Sabry:  L’ Empire  egyptien  sous  Ismail  et  I’inge'rence  anglo-frangaise  (Paris,  Geuthner, 

r933)>  PP-  368-9,  quoting  the  memoirs  of  the  reformist  Shaikh  Muhammad  'Abduh;  and  cf. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt:  Secret  History  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Egypt  (London,  Fisher  Unwin, 

I9°7)s  PP-  483>  489- 
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Colonel  Ahmad  al-'Arabi  and  his  colleagues  seventy  years  earlier,  and 
it  was  the  Powers  which  looked  on  and  acquiesced. 

Immediately,  over  the  question  of  appointing  a  regency  council  for  the 
infant  King,  there  occurred  one  of  those  legal  evasions  dear  to  Middle 
Eastern  politicians.  The  law  of  succession  had  prescribed  that  such  a 
council  must  have  the  consent  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  dissolved, 
and  a  general  election  was,  to  say  the  least,  inopportune;  but  the  law  had 
foreseen  only  the  case  of  the  former  monarch’s  death,  not  of  his  abdication; 
and  this  loophole  was  used  for  drafting  a  new  law  providing,  in  such  a 
situation  as  now  existed,  for  a  provisional  regency  council  of  three  members 
which  did  not  require  parliamentary  approval.1  Its  members  were  taken 
respectively  from  the  royal  family  (Prince  Muhammad  'Abd  ul-Mun'im, 
now  second  in  the  line  of  succession),  the  army  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muhammad  Rashad  Muhanna)2  and  the  elder  statesmen  (Dr.  Muham¬ 
mad  Bahi  ud-Din  Barakat,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  King  to  form  a 
government  at  the  end  of  June). 3  Since  the  last-named  had  left  the  Wafd 
in  dissatisfaction  with  Nahhas  Pasha’s  leadership  in  1932,  his  appointment 
was  a  rebuff  for  the  Wafd  leader,  who  with  Fu’ad  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  had 
hastened  back  from  a  holiday  in  Europe  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
coup.  The  new  regime  carried  out  numerous  arrests  among  the  entourage  of 
the  ex-King,  abolished  the  Ottoman  civil  titles  of  Pasha  and  Bey,  which 
had  been  conferred  at  the  King’s  personal  discretion,4  and  embarked  on 
the  young  Free  Officers’  ‘over-simplified  pattern  of  social  and  political 
regeneration’5  which  proposed  to  purge  an  administrative  machinery  of 
corruption  and  negligence,  and  prevent  the  flight  of  notables  to  such  con¬ 
genial  refuges — for  those  with  bad  consciences  but  good  money — as  Portu¬ 
gal  or  South  America;  to  increase  the  taxation  of  higher  incomes  and 


1  Bourse  ligyptienne,  29  July  and  30  July  1952. 

2  He  had  been  arrested  for  his  part  in  the  1947  plot  against  King  Faruq,  but  had  not  taken 
part  m  the  coup  of  July  1 952  since  he  had  been  commanding  a  unit  at  al-'Arish  in  Sinai  ( The  Times 
15  October  1952). 

3  Observer,  3  August  1952. 

,  With  these  was  abolished  also  the  Ottoman  title  of  efendi,  which  had  been  vulgarized  to 
include  anyone  with  pretensions  to  literacy.  It  remained  to  determine  a  universally  applicable 
prefix  eqmvaient  to  the  English  ‘mister’.  The  countries  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  which  had  already 
abolished  the  Ottoman  titles  (Jordan  and  Libya  now  hastened  to  follow  the  Egyptian  example) 
had  adopted  the  title  ‘saiyid’  for  this  purpose;  but  this  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  already 
used  for  descendants  of  the  Prophet’s  nephew  Husain,  and  therefore  inappropriate  for  the  Coptic 
minority  in  Egypt.  A  ministerial  decree  of  5  November  accordingly  prescribed  the  term  hadra, 
which  had  itself  hitherto  been  an  appellation  of  pashas  ( hadrat  ul-pasha,  ‘the  Pasha’s  presence’) 
and  was  thus  now  subjected  to  a  vulgarization  almost  as  great  as  that  involved  in  the  modern 
Greek  use  of  Kynos  as  mister’.  To  avoid  confusion  the  titles  Pasha  and  Bey  will  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  present  volume. 

5  The  Economist ,  6  December  1952,  p.  664.  Crossman  (loc.  cit.)  found  that  only  two  of  the 
nine  supreme  Free  Officers’  had  read  widely,  and  that  the  main  literary  interest  of  Colonel 
Gamal  Abd  un-Nasir,  undoubtedly  the  organizing  brain  of  the  junta’,  had  been  ‘British  oppres¬ 
sion  in  Ireland  and  the  Polish  wars  of  liberation’.  ^ 
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impose  death-duties  while  lowering  the  cost  of  living  to  the  many;  and 
to  operate  a  large-scale  land  reform  which  would  mulct  some  two  thousand 
great  landowners  for  the  benefit  of  at  least  a  fraction  of  the  millions  of 
landless.1  Steps  were  also  taken  to  allay  the  fears  of  foreign  experts  and 
companies  by  facilitating  the  issue  of  long-term  residence  permits  to  the 
former,  and  reducing  from  51  to  49  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  Egyptian 
capital  which  was  required  as  a  minimum  in  all  undertakings. 

The  popular  ‘revolution’  (as  the  authors  of  the  coup  proclaimed  it, 
imposing  the  idea  upon  the  acquiescent  masses  by  every  means  of  sugges¬ 
tion)  had  encouraged  the  textile  workers  employed  by  the  national  Misr 
Company  in  its  factory  at  the  Delta  industrial  town  of  Kafr  ud-Dawwar 
to  demand  on  12-13  August  the  removal  of  three  unpopular  members  of 
their  management,  and  then  to  set  on  fire  the  factory  and  cars  outside  it 
and  to  attack  the  police  who  were  called  in  to  quell  the  disorder.  Local 
inhabitants  joined  in  the  riot,  which  was  suppressed,  with  a  number  of 
killed  and  wounded,  only  when  the  military  were  called  in  from  Alexandria. 
Those  held  responsible  for  the  outbreak  were  promptly  placed  on  trial  by 
court  martial  and  General  Nagib  issued  a  warning  to  all  classes  of  society, 
‘and  particularly  the  working  class’,  that  any  attempt  at  disorder  would  be 
punishable  as  high  treason.2  He  had  previously  stated  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  dictatorship,  and  elections  had  been  promised  for  the  new  year;3 
but  the  Kafr  ud-Dawwar  outbreak  probably  reinforced  the  intention  of  the 
Free  Officers  to  press  on  with  their  plans  for  reform  regardless  of  constitu¬ 
tional  niceties.  Although  'All  Mahir  Pasha’s  government  contained  some 
capable  personalities,  its  head  had  always  been  remarkable  more  for 
caution  than  for  boldness;  and  he  was  too  old,  and  too  closely  associated 
with  Egypt’s  previous  ruling  class,  to  welcome  the  impact  of  the  agrarian 
reform  contemplated  by  the  Free  Officers.  Whereas  they  proposed  to 
redistribute  whatever  part  of  each  large  estate  was  in  excess  of  200  faddans 
(approximately  200  acres),4  'All  Mahir  Pasha  was  for  making  that  figure 
applicable  as  a  maximum  only  for  the  future,  meanwhile  indirectly 
encouraging  the  break  up  of  large  estates  by  imposing  a  sliding  scale  of 
land  taxation.5  The  Wafd,  for  its  part,  had  hitherto  evaded  the  Free 
Officers’  summons  to  purify  itself  of  corruption,  and  had  confined  its  purge 
to  some  fourteen  critics  of  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha,  who  defiantly  remained  the 
party’s  principal  ‘boss’;  and  on  23  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 

1  See  Doreen  Warriner:  ‘Land  Reform  in  Egypt  and  its  Repercussions’,  International  Affairs, 
January  1953,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  1-10.  Aplanfor  nationalizing  large  estates  and  distributing  their  land 
to  small  cultivators  seems  to  have  been  formulated  for  the  first  time  in  Egypt  by  an  ephemeral 
Labour  Party  of  Alexandria,  founded  shortly  after  the  first  World  War  under  communist  inspira¬ 
tion;  see  Marcel  Colombe:  L’ Evolution  de  V  Egypte,  igsy-rggo,  p.  190. 

2  Notes  et  Etudes  Documentaires,  no.  1682,  pp.  13-14;  Daib>  Telegraph,  14  August  1952. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  12  August  1952. 

4  For  the  draft  law  to  this  effect  see  Bourse  Egyptienne,  12  August  1952  (text). 

5  See  Doreen  Warriner,  op.  cit. 
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the  party’s  founder,  Sa'd  Zaghlul  Pasha,  Nahhas  Pasha  with  equal  defiance 
had  claimed  that  the  party  still  commanded  the  leadership  of  the  nation.1 

In  this  situation  'All  Mahir  Pasha  was  constrained  to  resign  the  premier¬ 
ship  on  7  September,  and  the  regency  council’s  invitation  to  General 
Nagib  to  form  a  new  government  himself  was  a  mere  formality,  since  the 
Free  Officers’  committee  had  already  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
new  Ministers.2  General  Nagib  retained  the  portfolios  of  War  and  Marine, 
which  he  had  held  in  'All  Mahir  Pasha’s  administration,  and  continued 


to  employ  'Abd  ul-Galll  al-'Umari  Bey,  a  capable  banker,  as  Minister  of 
Finance  with  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  Egypt’s  budget,  which  was 
imperilled  by  the  expenditure  of  some  £25  million  on  purchasing  cotton 
surpluses  which  had  proved  unsaleable  abroad  at  the  prices  demanded  by 
the  Egyptian  merchants,  by  the  army’s  claims  for  heavier  military  expendi¬ 
ture  and  by  the  demands  of  the  social  services3  and  the  proposed  land 
reform.  The  appointment  as  Minister  of  State  responsible  for  propaganda 
(afterwards  styled  Minister  of  National  Guidance)  of  the  uncompromising 
nationalist  Mr.  Fathi  Rid  wan,  who  two  years  before  had  advocated  a 
non-aggression  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  preference  to  a  joint  defence  pact 
with  the  west,4  was  in  keeping  with  the  strongly  neutralist  tone  of  the 
circulars  secretly  distributed  by  the  Free  Officers  within  ten  days  of  their 
seizure  of  power.5  The  breaking  up  of  ex-King  Faruq’s  entourage  had 
already  been  completed  by  arrest  or  flight,  some  of  his  suite  (notably 
Karim  Thabit  Pasha  and  the  directeur  des  affaires  intimes,  Pulli  Bey)  readily 
turning  state’s  evidence  against  their  former  master.  Now,  on  the  same 
day  as  General  Nagib’s  personal  assumption  of  supreme  power,  some  fifty 
other  prominent  personalities  were  arrested.6  The  intention  was  evidently 
to  strike  not  merely  at  reputedly  corrupt  elements  like  Fu’ad  Sirag  ud-Din 
Pasha  and  his  brother  Yasln,  and  at  a  brother  of  Mme  Nahhas  (the  Wafdist 
leader  himself,  being  old  and  ill,  was  spared),  or  at  those  held  responsible 
for  security  action  against  the  ‘patriotic’  movement,  such  as  the  ex- 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Murtada  al-Maraghl  Pasha,7  and  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  Ibrahim  'Abd  ul-Hadl  Pasha  (under  whom  the  former 
supreme  guide  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  Shaikh  Hasan  al-Banna,  had 


1  New  Tork  Times ,  24  August  1952. 

2  For  General  Nagib’s  letter  to  the  regency  council  submitting  his  new  Cabinet  see  Notes  et 
Etudes  Documentaires,  no.  1682,  p.  15;  Les  Tvenements  d’Tgypte  du  23  aout  au  16  septembre  1332, 
Document  no.  Ill  (Berne,  Egyptian  Legation,  24  September  1952),  pp.  10-1 1 ;  Documents  (R.I  I  A  ) 
for  1952,  p.  324. 

3  The  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  under  the  Wafd  government  had  in  1950  inaugurated  an 
ambitious  ‘social  security  scheme’,  which  now  had  to  be  greatly  curtailed,  so  that  an  official  of 
the  Ministry  of  National  Guidance  complained  on  7  April  1953  that  ‘Egypt’s  newly  won  reputa¬ 
tion  for  social  progress  had  become  a  myth’  ( Mideast  Mirror,  n  April  1953,  p.  n). 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  263.  He  had  been  arrested  immediately  after  ‘Black  Saturday’  and 
was  not  released  until  the  July  coup. 

See  below,  P-  221-  6  New  Tork  Times,  8  September  1952. 

See  the  Free  Officers  circular  of  7  April  1952,  cited  by  Barawy,  op.  cit.  p.  202. 
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been  liquidated  in  February  1949,  two  months  after  his  followers  had 
murdered  the  Prime  Minister,  Nuqrashi  Pasha),1  but  also  at  honest 
statesmen,  whose  offence  was  that  they  had  recently  enjoyed  Palace  con¬ 
fidence,  such  as  Nagib  al-Hilall  Pasha  and  the  ex-Chief  of  the  Royal 
Cabinet,  Hafiz  'Afifi  Pasha.2  Two  workers  judged  as  ringleaders  of  the 
Kafr  ud-Dawwar  outbreak  were  immediately  hanged  pour  encourager  les 
autresp  and  on  the  following  day,  8  September,  a  decree  was  issued 
ordering  all  existing  political  parties,  before  embarking  upon  any  activity, 
to  obtain  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior’s  approval  of  their  rules  and  lists  of 
officials.4  Simultaneously,  the  land  reform  was  enacted  by  decree,5  and 
orders  issued  to  lower  house  rents  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs;6  450  senior 
officers  (including  all  the  generals,  except  General  Nagib,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  brigadiers  and  colonels)  were  progressively  placed  on 
pension,7  and  thirty  junior  officers  introduced  as  supervisors  into  all 
departments  of  the  civil  administration.8  The  ‘reformist  revolution’  to 
which  General  Nagib  had  thrice  referred  in  his  letter  submitting  his  new 
Cabinet  to  the  regency  council9  had  been  well  and  truly  launched. 

A  fierce  struggle  with  the  Wafd  followed  over  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior’s  clear  indication  that  Nahhas  Pasha  should  himself  submit  to  the 
purge  and  resign  his  presidency  of  the  party  on  the  pretexts  of  age  and 

1  Now,  however,  King  Faruq’s  secret  ‘Iron  Guard’  was  accused  of  having  killed  both  Shaikh 
Hasan  al-Banna  and  Nuqrashi  Pasha. 

2  For  his  appointment,  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  291,  and  above,  p.  208.  The  resignation  on  9 
September  of  'Abd  ur-Rahman  'Azzam  Pasha,  who  had  been  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab 
League  since  its  foundation  in  1945,  was  likewise  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  concession  to  other 
Arab  governments  (which  had  often  resented  his  steering  the  League  along  roads  convenient  to 
Egypt  but  not  necessarily  in  its  own  interests),  but  as  due  to  his  long  association  with  the  Palace; 
see  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  10  n.,  40  n. 

3  General  Nagib  told  workers  who  greeted  him  enthusiastically  at  Tanta :  ‘True  freedom  con¬ 
sists  in  respecting  the  freedom  of  others  as  you  defend  your  own.  Egypt’s  need  of  industrial 
production  is  in  your  hands.  I  have  been  told  that  some  workers  refuse  to  obey  their  masters 
when  they  ask  them  to  work’  (cries  of  dissent  from  the  workers).  ‘I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
repudiate  such  an  attitude,  and  thank  you  for  it’  (Bourse  Tgyptienne, 30  September  1952).  The  world 
communist  press  was  meanwhile  denouncing  General  Nagib  as  a  dictator  who  was  about  to 
make  a  defence  pact  with  the  west,  and  was  persecuting  the  ‘great  national  party’,  the  ‘popular’ 
Wafd  (Daily  Worker,  26  September  1952;  Humanite,  29  September  1952). 

4  Motes  et  Ttudes  Documentaires,  no.  1682,  pp.  19-20  (text). 

5  Ibid.  pp.  16-19  (text).  While  the  fellahin  were  reported  to  have  greeted  General  Nagib  with 
shouts  of  ‘Long  live  the  enemies  of  our  enemies  the  landowners’  (New  York  Times,  30  September 
1952),  a  young  landowner  in  Middle  Egypt,  'Adli  Lamlum,  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
life  for  leading  his  retainers  in  an  attack  on  a  police  station  in  protest  against  the  land  reform. 

6  Large  sums  were  spent  on  subsidizing  grain  imports;  but  The  Times  reported  (13  November 
1952)  that  imported  butter  was  being  sold  to  the  well-to-do  at  less  than  the  cost  price  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  butter  at  Port  Said. 

7  Ibid.  26  September  1952.  The  supplanting  of  senior  officers  and  the  promotion  of  hundreds 
of  juniors  had  been  a  significant  feature  of  the  military  regime  led  by  'Arab!  Pasha  in  1882;  see 
the  Earl  of  Cromer:  Modern  Egypt  (London,  Macmillan,  1908),  ch.  xv. 

8  New  York  Times,  1  October  1952. 

9  See  above,  p.  214,  n.  2.  Mr.  Fathi  Ridwan  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  the  new 
Cabinet  as  the  ‘Higher  Committee  of  the  Revolution’:  Bourse  £gyptienne,  10  September  1952. 
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infirmity.  Nahhas  Pasha  and  his  supporters  in  the  divided  party  made 
gestures  of  defiance  and  accused  the  British  of  pressing  for  the  old  leader’s 
removal.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  September,  General  Nagib  went  on  a  tour 
of  the  Delta  towns  and  received  great  ovations  in  a  number  of  Wafdist 
strongholds,  including  Nahhas  Pasha’s  own  constituency.  The  excited 
countrymen  poured  out  the  blood  of  slaughtered  cattle  in  General  Nagib’s 
honour,  a  custom  which  was  a  survival  from  Pharaonic  times,1  and  the 
tour  was  a  decisive  token  of  his  popularity ;  but,  as  a  cynical  French  reporter 
commented,  ‘The  people  are  impulsive  and  cheer  their  rare  visitors.  And 
who  knows?  Perhaps  the  illiterate  worker  and  peasant,  almost  completely 
ignorant  of  their  country’s  politics,  took  Nagib  for  a  representative  of 
the  Wafd.’2  Faced  with  this  triumphal  progress,  the  Wafd  capitulated  on 
6  October  and  Nahhas  Pasha  was  relegated  to  the  role  of  honorary  life 
president  of  the  party;3  but  already  growing  disappointment  with  the 
military  regime  had  been  reported:4  General  Nagib  was  a  tireless  worker, 
but  he  was  neither  an  Atatiirk  nor  a  Nehru,  and  his  young  colleagues 
lacked  both  political  experience  and  the  ability  to  study  problems  deeply. 
It  was  easy  enough  ‘to  imagine  what  happens  when  a  really  complex 
measure,  like  land  reform,  is  pushed  through  by  an  eager  Wing  Commander 
of  thirty-two,  supervising  nervous  and  reluctant  Egyptian  bureaucrats’; 
General  Nagib  enjoyed  the  filial  respect  of  his  young  colleagues,  ‘but  each 
has  his  own  views,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  why  the  Junta  meetings  consume 
so  many  hours’.5 

At  3.30  a.m.  on  14  October,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  late  sittings, 
an  official  communique  announced  the  dismissal  of  the  military  member 
of  the  regency  council,  Colonel  Rashad  Muhanna,  who  was  said  to  have 

1  See  Winifred  S.  Blackman :  The  Fellahin  of  Upper  Egypt  (London,  Harrap,  1927), pp.  110,236, 
297>  ar|d  314-15;  and,  for  the  attenuated  survival  of  the  ancient  concept  of  the  Divine  King, 
A.  M.  Hocart:  ‘The  Legacy  of  Modern  Egypt’  in  The  Legacy  of  Egypt,  S.  R.  K.  Glanville,  ed. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1942),  p.  374;  for  an  eye-witness  account  of  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at 
King  Fu  ad’s  funeral  in  1936  see  Sir  David  Kelly:  The  Ruling  Few  (London,  Hollis  and  Carter, 
J952),  P-  238.  The  proclamation  of  the  Revolution  as  ‘blessed’  ( mubdrak ),  as  Sa'd  Zaghlul  Pasha 
had  been  popularly  acclaimed  thirty  years  before,  expressed  the  perpetual  rebirth  of  the  human 
hope  of  deliverance  from  evil,  degraded  to  the  political  sphere  from  its  former  place  in  the 
worship  of  the  reborn  Osiris  a  precursor  (since  not  in  Jewry  alone  novum  testamentum  in  vetere 
latet)  ot  the  Eucharistic  invocation:  ‘Mindful,  O  Lord,  of  thy  descent  upon  earth,  and  thy  life- 
giving  death,  thy  three-days  burial  and  thy  resurrection  from  the  dead,  thy  ascension  into  heaven, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  thy  coming  from  the  heavens,  thy  terrible 
and  glorious  second  coming,  we  offer  to  thee  thine  own  of  thine  own  gifts,  for  all,  through  all,  and 
in  all  (from  the  Coptic  Liturgy:  Evelyn  Underhill,  ed. :  Eucharistic  Prayers  from  the  Ancient  Liturgies 
(London,.  Longman,  1939),  p.  78;  and  cf.  ibid.  p.  79,  from  the  Roman  Canon  Missae). 

Le  Figaro,  1  October  1952.  General  Nagib’s  widely  reported  visit  to  a  Cairo  synagogue  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  fell  within  this  context.  'Arab!  Pasha’s  military  regime  had  similarly 
rallied  the  heads  of  the  Coptic  and  Jewish  communities  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  King  Faruq 
had  proclaimed  himself  ‘King  of  all  Egyptians’  and  not  merely  of  the  Muslims;  see  also  below 
p.  230. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  7  October  1952. 

4  Neue  fjircher  Zeitung,  2  October  1952. 


5  Crossman,  loc.  cit. 
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summoned  General  Nagib  on  the  previous  day  and  told  him  in  a  stormy 
interview  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  decisions  of 
the  military  junta  but  expected  to  be  taken  into  prior  consultation.  The 
official  communique,  however,  accused  him  of  repeatedly  pressing  re¬ 
commendations  for  his  personal  friends  upon  Ministers  and  government 
officials,  of  having  opposed  the  land  reform  programme,  and  of  making 
a  bid  to  revive  the  caliphate  in  collusion  with  elements  of  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood,  with  which  he  was  closely  associated;1  moreover,  he  had 
recently  ordered  the  confiscation,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  publishing 
licence  from  two  left-wing  weeklies,  al-Gumhur  al-Aiisrl  and  al-Malayln 
(the  'Egyptian  Public.’  and  the  ‘Millions’)  respectively.  His  dismissal 
seemed  so  unconstitutional  to  the  elder  statesman  on  the  regency  council, 
Dr.  Bahi  ud-Din  Barakat,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  left  Prince 
'Abd  ul-Mun'im  to  remain  as  sole  Regent.2 

As  the  long  Egyptian  summer  drew  towards  its  close  and  political 
activity  quickened,  the  military  regime  found  itself  embarrassed  by  its 
original  pledges  to  hold  a  general  election  early  in  the  New  Year,  since  there 
was  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the  power  of  the  Wafd  in  the  country  had  really 
been  shaken.  Accordingly,  in  a  public  address  on  14  November,  General 
Nagib  said  that  Egypt  needed  ‘a  real  constitution  unlike  that  of  the  old 
regime,  under  which  the  free  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  destroyed’; 
and  'All  Mahir  Pasha,  whom  the  military  junta  still  found  useful  as  an 
elder  statesman  in  spite  of  having  displaced  him  from  the  premiership, 
proceeded  to  elaborate  the  theme: 

The  constitution  must  be  inspired  by  modern  principles.  The  present  constitu¬ 
tion  has  not  kept  up  with  the  needs  of  a  free  and  developed  democracy,  since  it 
was  founded  on  the  principles  of  nineteenth-century  democracy.  Parliament 
must  faithfully  represent  all  sections  of  the  nation — political  and  economic,  the 
worker  and  the  technician.  The  broad  lines  of  this  plan  must  be  presented  to 
a  constituent  assembly  or  a  national  congress.3 

These  speeches  did  not  dispel  the  growing  malaise ,  however,  and  from  17 
November  onwards  General  Nagib’s  speeches  contained  frequent  denun¬ 
ciations  of  false  rumour-mongering  and  rebuttals  of  requests  from  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  that  the  Qur’an  should  be  made  the  legal  basis  of 
government.4 

The  country’s  external  trade  had  meanwhile  become  seriously  un¬ 
balanced  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  cotton  exports.  The  exaggerated  prices 

1  Bourse  figyptienne,  14  October  1952;  Les  Tvenements  d’Isgypte  du  17  septembre  au  15  octobre  1952, 
Document  no.  IV  (Berne,  Egyptian  Legation,  21  October  1952),  pp.  30-31  (texts). 

2  Bourse  Egyptienne,  15  October  1952.  The  military  regime  had  significantly  refrained  from 
recognizing  the  aged  Prince  Muhammad  'All  as  heir  presumptive,  presumably  because  he  had  a 
reputation  for  being  pro-British.  Prince  'Abd  ul-Mun'im  was  next  in  succession. 

3  Ibid.  15  November  1952;  New  York  Times,  17  November  1952. 

4  See,  for  example,  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  17  and  28  November  1952. 
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demanded  by  the  Alexandrian  merchants  for  the  1 950-1  crop  in  the 
sellers’  market  created  by  the  international  rearmament  consequent  upon 
the  Korean  War,  together  with  ‘abnormally  high  export  duties  designed 
to  ensure  for  the  Exchequer  a  substantial  part  of  the  inflated  prices’,  had 
been  maintained  when  the  demand  had  already  begun  to  slacken,  and 
foreign  buyers  had  held  back  when  the  195 1-2  crop  was  offered.1  In  the 
autumn  of  1951  attempts  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
cotton  to  Great  Britain  as  part  of  the  Wafd  government’s  guerrilla,2  and 
the  British  Raw  Cotton  Commission  had  accordingly  decided  to  meet  its 
needs  for  long-staple  cotton  largely  by  purchases  from  the  Sudan.  At  that 
time  the  world-wide  recession  in  textiles  had  not  yet  become  apparent,  but 
its  onset  early  in  1952  produced  an  almost  desperate  situation  in  the 
Alexandrian  cotton  market.  Hilali  Pasha’s  government  was  forced  to  come 
to  the  rescue  by  suspending  the  export  tax  from  May  to  August  inclusive 
and  by  purchasing  the  unsold  stocks.  When  the  ‘exceptionally  bad’ 
quality  of  a  few  shipments  offered  at  Liverpool  to  the  Raw  Cotton  Com¬ 
mission  led  arbitrators  to  impose  heavy  penalties,  the  Alexandrian  cotton 
exporters’  association  announced  that  it  would  insist  on  arbitration  in 
Alexandria  on  all  contracts,  which  served  only  to  stiffen  the  attitude  of 
consuming  countries.3  Although  the  195 1-2  season  ended  with  24  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  unsold,  production  for  the  1952-3  season  was  expected 
to  show  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  Foreign  buyers  continued  to  hold  back, 
and  the  situation  was  not  materially  remedied  by  the  action  of  General 
Nagib’s  government  in  taking  over  the  Alexandrian  futures  exchange  in 
November  and  offering  Egyptian  cotton  at  the  New  York  prices  for 
American  cotton  plus  a  surcharge  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  Egyptian 
product,  nor  by  barter  and  triangular  purchase  arrangements  with  smaller 
customers.  The  previous  inordinate  speculation  had  caused  Great  Britain 
and  other  large  buyers  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply;  the  textile  recession 
had  in  any  case  left  the  British  Raw  Cotton  Commission  with  heavy  stocks 
of  long  staple;  and  British  purchases  of  Egyptian  cotton  dropped  from 
£35  million  in  the  calendar  year  1951  to  only  £5-7  million  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1952.4  It  was  estimated  that  the  cotton  ‘bubble’  had  cost  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  280-1,  and  Great  Britain,  Raw  Cotton  Commission:  Annual  Report 
and  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Tear  ended  31  August  1992  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  p.  21. 

2  See  Bourse  Egyptienne,  4  December  1951,  for  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  extremist  deputies. 

3  Raw  Cotton  Commission,  op.  cit.  p.  6,  and  cf.  ibid.  pp.  1 1-12,  20. 

4  Great  Britain’s  import  of  Egyptian  cotton  as  a  percentage  of  total  British  cotton  imports : 


1948 
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1950 

1951 
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Long  staple  .... 

55'9 

40-8 

43-8 

29-6 

:5'5 

Medium  staple 

24-9 
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H'9 

9'5 

3'4 

(National  Bank  of  Egypt:  Economic  Bulletin,  1952,  no.  4,  261,  based  on  Board  of  Trade  returns). 
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Egyptian  government  in  all  some  £30  million,  and  customs  receipts, 
which  were  expected  to  provide  46  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  for  1952-3, 
were  seriously  down  on  the  previous  year.  The  approaching  exhaustion 
of  Egypt’s  sterling  account  led  the  British  Treasury  on  9  October  to  allow 
Egypt  to  anticipate  to  the  extent  of  £5  million  the  sterling  balances  due  to 
be  released  in  the  following  year;  but  it  was  fruitless  for  the  Raw  Cotton 
Commission  to  explain  that  ‘commercial  considerations,  and  no  others’ 
had  caused  the  sharp  decline  in  British  purchases,  and  inopportune  for  a 
Labour  Member  of  Parliament  for  a  Lancashire  constituency  to  suggest 
that  the  release  of  £5  million  to  Egypt  should  be  made  not  in  sterling,  but 
in  finished  cotton  materials.1  The  perplexed  Egyptian  authorities  and 
press  accused  Britain  of  intransigent  imperialism,  intended  to  humiliate 
Egypt  by  imposing  an  economic  blockade;  and  General  Nagib  himself 
was  reported  as  saying  that  Great  Britain  was  seeking  to  ruin  Egypt.2 

In  these  difficult  circumstances  General  Nagib  was  reported  to  have 
become  a  very  tired  man,3  and  steps  were  taken  towards  a  political  detente. 
Virtually  all  the  political  prisoners,  including  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha,  were 
released  from  their  internment.  General  Nagib  had  two  meetings  with 
Nahhas  Pasha,  who  enterprisingly  announced  that  he  intended  to  with¬ 
draw  his  resignation  of  the  Wafd  leadership;  and  there  were  hints  that 
Nahhas  Pasha  might  take  part  in  an  all-party  national  front  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  achieving  the  national  aspirations  and  drafting  a  new  constitution. 
Shortly  after  midnight  on  9  December  it  was  announced  that  General 
Nagib  had  reshuffled  his  Cabinet,  relegating  the  nationalist  Mr.  Fathi  Rid- 
wan  from  the  Ministry  of  National  Guidance  to  the  less  colourful  post  of 
Minister  of  State;  the  ‘democratic’  constitution  of  1923,  based  largely  on 
that  of  Belgium,  was  abrogated  for  the  second  time  in  the  brief  history  of 
Egyptian  self-government;4  and  it  was  announced  that  a  committee  would 

1  Great  Britain,  Raw  Cotton  Commission,  op.  cit.  p.  13;  13  November  1952,  H.C.  Deb. 
5th  ser.  vol.  507,  col.  1120. 

2  The  Times,  and  Financial  Times,  10  October  1952;  The  Times,  28  November  1952;  General 
Nagib  interviewed  by  James  de  Coquet:  Le  Figaro,  2  January  1953. 

3  The  Times ,  10  December  1952. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  9  December  1952.  For  General  Nagib’s  broadcast  on  the  abrogation  of  the 
constitution  see  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  10  December  1952  (text).  In  1930,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
third  Wafd  government  as  a  move  in  its  struggle  for  power  with  King  Fu’ad,  a  government  led 
by  Isma'Il  Sidqi  Pasha  had  increased  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  executive,  lessened  those 
of  Parliament,  and  restricted  the  franchise,  on  the  grounds  that  the  constitution  of  1923  ‘had  not 
been  the  product  of  a  gradual  indigenous  growth  but  was  an  exotic  importation;  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  ready-made  suit  of  political  clothes  was  the  best  fit  for  the  Egyptian 
people;  and  that  in  fact  its  most  conspicuous  effect  .  .  .  had  been  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  a 
party  dictatorship  ...  on  the  part  of  the  Wafd’  ( Survey  for  1 930,  p.  220) .  The  British  Conservative 
government’s  representations  in  1935  that  the  1923  constitution  had  proved  unworkable  and  its 
recommendation  that  a  new  constitution  ‘really  suitable  to  the  country’s  requirements’  should 
be  worked  out,  had  not  prevented  the  readoption  of  the  1923  constitution  as  it  stood  (see  Survey 
for  1936,  pp.  674-6).  It  had,  indeed,  been  a  compromise  between  the  Wafd’s  bid  for  power  with¬ 
out  responsibility  and  the  Crown’s  distrust  of  ‘democratic’  process  in  this  politically  immature 
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be  set  up  to  draft  its  successor.  If,  however,  the  hopes  of  the  old  politicians 
had  been  raised  by  these  moves,  they  were  reminded  of  their  precarious 
position  by  a  decree  of  2 1  December  providing  for  the  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  politicians  and  officials  against  whom  lay  charges  of  corruption, 
nepotism  or  abuse  of  influence. 

(iii)  National  aspirations:  the  Sudan  and  the  Canal  Zone 

Meanwhile  General  Nagib,  like  his  predecessors  since  1950,  had  been 
quick  to  establish  good  relations  with  the  cordial  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery;  and  to  many  American  commentators  the  Egyptian 
revolution  had  seemed  to  offer  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  for  removing  the 
obstacles  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  inclusion  of  the  Middle  East 
in  the  western  scheme  for  the  containment  of  Russian  expansion.1  Many 
of  the  cherished  stereotypes  of  the  American  tradition  were  reproduced 
in  the  person  of  General  Nagib — the  serious  soldier  assuming  the  highest 
responsibilities  in  the  state  in  time  of  crisis;  the  supplanter  of  the  tyran¬ 
nical  king  who  had  alienated  himself  from  his  formerly  loyal  subjects;  the 
abolisher  of  medieval  titles  which  created  a  hierarchy  not  automatically 
identical  with  the  accepted  hierarchy  of  material  success;  the  ‘buster’  of 
trusts  and  privilege  which  had  entangled  the  small  farmer;  the  homely, 
rugged  family  man2  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  people  and  was  photo¬ 
graphed  in  his  workaday  clothes;  and  Egyptian  publicity  for  its  part  did 
not  fail  to  invoke,  in  favour  of  its  national  aspirations,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  precedents  dear  to  American 
minds.  The  only  obstacle  remaining  to  the  identification  of  General 
Nagib’s  Egypt  with  the  ‘free  world’  was,  it  seemed,  the  analogue  in  1952 
of  the  red-coated  Hessians  of  the  American  Revolution — the  presence  of 
British  troops  and  authority  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Sudan;  and  an 
American  correspondent  reduced  the  British  case  for  being  there  (ignoring 
both  the  strategic  factor  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  problems  of  Sudanese 
political  adolescence)  to  a  mere  survival  of  ‘old-style  colonialism’ : 

British  policy  had  considerable  [ffc]  to  be  said  for  it  in  the  nineteenth  century 
because  it  assured  the  political  stability  necessary  to  British  business  exploita¬ 
tion.  British  colonialism  passed  the  essential  test:  it  worked.  But  today  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  so  much  that  the  principal  thing  to  be  said  about  old-style 
colonialism  is  that  it  has  no  longer  any  chance  of  being  efficient.  If  the  British 
can  be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  old  colonial  approach  .  .  .3 

society.  For  the  text  of  the  1923  constitution  see  Amos  J.  Peaslee:  Constitutions  of  Nations  (Con¬ 
cord,  N.H.,  Rumford  Press,  1950),  vol.  i,  pp.  721-35. 

1  For  American  approval  see  Mr.  Acheson’s  statement  to  a  press  conference  on  3  September: 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  September  1952,  p.  406;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  323! 

2  He  is  a  married  man  with  four  children  and  leads  such  an  exemplary  life  that  he  is  beloved 
by  all  ( al-Misri ,  quoted  by  Barawy,  op.  cit.  p.  10);  but  the  tobacco-pipe  with  which  he  was 
constantly  photographed  was  an  offence  to  the  unco’  guid  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  November  1952.  The  same  correspondent  had  just  reported 
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then  Egypt,  like  Turkey,  would  be  set  fairly  on  the  road  of  technical 
modernization  and  conversion  into  a  pillar  of  the  western  defence  system. 

The  British  Conservative  government  was  accordingly  urged,  not  only  by 
American  mentors  but  by  British  advocates  of  dynamic  social  change,  to 
snatch  the  fleeting  opportunity  and  win  the  goodwill  of  the  Egyptian 
revolution  by  some  generous  gesture;  but  those  who  criticized  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  characteristically  British  tendency  to  ‘wait  and  see’  how  the  new 
regime  would  turn  out  were  probably  not  aware  of  the  uncompromising 
attitude  which  the  Free  Officers’  circulars,  secretly  distributed  before  their 
seizure  of  power,  had  shown,  not  merely  on  the  comparatively  simple 
question  of  the  Canal  Zone  but  on  the  wider  aspect  of  Middle  East  defence. 
They  had  denounced  ‘conspiracies  by  Anglo-American  imperialism’  as 
vigorously  as  any  Wafdist  or  communist,  and  as  recently  as  14  July,  only 
ten  days  before  their  coup,  they  had  declared  that  they  would  never  agree 
‘to  any  further  negotiation,  to  any  alliance  or  defence  pact  with  imperialis¬ 
tic  blocs’  but  demanded  ‘liberty,  full  independence,  complete  neutrality 
and  armed  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  Fatherland’.1  During  'All 
Mahir  Pasha’s  tenure  of  the  premiership  he  had  regularly  received  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson,  but  the  Egyptian  government 
was  still  preoccupied  with  domestic  problems.  Although  the  Free  Officers 
showed  a  tendency  to  favour  negotiations  with  the  U.S.A.  alone  on  the 
defence  question,2  General  Nagib  asked  the  British  government  to  resume 
the  supply  of  such  armaments  as  jet  aircraft  and  Centurion  tanks,  includ¬ 
ing  a  consignment  of  the  latter  for  which  Egypt  had  largely  paid  but  whose 
delivery  had  been  stopped  in  November  1950  by  the  Labour  government 
under  pressure  from  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons.3  The  Conserva¬ 
tive  government  now  offered  to  supply  training  aircraft  and  spare  parts, 
but  appeared  to  make  the  supply  of  heavy  armaments  dependent  on  Egyp¬ 
tian  assurances  concerning  Middle  East  defence  and  raised  the  question  of 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  ‘Black  Saturday’,  and  for  the  hundreds 
of  British  subjects  whom  the  Wafd  had  dismissed  without  compensation 
from  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  government  as  part  of  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  at  the  end  of  1951. 

At  this  point,  a  journalist’s  question  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 


that  ‘Neguib  and  his  free  committee  .  .  .  can  scare  the  daylights  out  of  the  American  Embassy 
staff  here  and  the  State  Department  in  Washington  by  merely  hinting  that  they  might  withdraw 
from  the  government,  leaving  the  country  to  the  old  and  fanatical  political  parties’:  ibid. 
19  November  1952. 

1  Quoted  by  Barawy,  op.  cit.  pp.  199,  204,  and  cf.  p.  201,  22  March  1952:  ‘Down  with  Joint 
Defence  and  with  any  collective  security  pact  under  imperialism.’ 

2  The  Times,  12  September  1952.  M.  G.  de  Freycinet,  who  had  been  the  French  Prime 
Minister  during  the  Egyptian  nationalists’  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Anglo-French  dual  control 
in  1882,  wrote  afterwards  of  their  ‘confidence  as  long  as  they  saw  the  germs  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  western  Powers’:  La  Question  d’ iSgypte  (Paris,  Calmann-Levy,  1904),  p.  250. 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  268-9. 
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War,  Mr.  Anthony  Head,  during  a  visit  to  the  British  troops  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  aroused  the  same  effervescence  as  a  question  put  to  his  predecessor  in 
similar  circumstances  three  years  before.1  Mr.  Head  was  reported,  when 
emphasizing  ‘the  immense  importance  of  the  Canal  Zone  base  for  the 
effective  defence  of  the  Middle  East’,  to  have  added:  ‘If  Britain  were 
without  it,  it  would  be  a  loss  but  not  an  irretrievable  one.  ...  I  do  not  say 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  base  somewhere  else,  but  Egypt  is  the 
logical  place  to  have  it.’2  He  was  thereupon  attacked  in  London  for  con¬ 
templating  the  surrender  of  the  base  and  his  recall  was  demanded  by  an 
editorial  in  an  ultra-nationalist  British  newspaper.  This  attack  evidently 
had  the  same  sort  of  effect  as  similar  attacks  by  Egyptian  newspapers 
on  Egyptian  politicians,  for  on  returning  from  his  tour  three  days  later 
Mr.  Head  said  at  London  airport: 

One  cannot  over-emphasise  that  to  have  a  base  in  Egypt  was  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  whole  of  our  present  plan  of  defence  and  also  in  the  cold  war.  The 
base  has  immense  installations  and  to  move  it  would  be  a  major  project  covering 
a  great  many  years  and  involving  a  huge  expenditure.  There  is  no  other  place 
a  quarter  as  good.  If  we  did  not  have  that  base  in  Egypt,  there  would  be  no¬ 
where  to  concentrate  our  equipment  and  maintain  troops  in  the  Middle  East.3 

General  Nagib  was  at  this  moment  meeting  the  refusal  of  the  Wafdist 
leaders  to  comply  with  his  law  for  the  reorganization  of  political  parties 
by  making  a  popularity  tour  of  Wafdist  strongholds  in  the  Delta.4  The 
British  Minister’s  embarrassment  came  conveniently  to  his  hand;  and  at 
Tanta  on  29  September,  denouncing  Mr.  Head’s  second  statement  as 
‘hateful’  or  ‘horrible’,  he  declared :  ‘We  shall  have  to  show  him  that  we  can 
make  the  United  Kingdom  evacuate  its  forces  willy-nilly  from  the  Canal 
Zone.  As  long  as  there  is  a  single  foreign  soldier  on  Egyptian  territory  .  .  . 
let  every  Egyptian  consider  himself  on  the  battlefield.’5  The  Times  sought 
belatedly  to  allay  the  storm  by  a  statement  that 

Mr.  Head  did  not  say  what  forces  should  garrison  the  base,  although  some  of 
those  who  reported  his  statements  evidently  believed  that  he  was  referring  to 
British  troops  only.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a  solution  which  would  ensure  that 
the  base  was  securely  held  in  peace-time,  with  the  possibility  of  rapid  expansion 
in  war,  would  suit  the  British  book.6 

See  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Great  Britain  and  Eg\<bt,  iqia-iqzi  (Information 
Papers  no.  19)  (London,  1952),  p.  119. 

The  Times  and  Afanchester  Guardian ,  22  September  1952. 

3  Daily  Telegraph ,  25  September  1952.  4  See  ab0Ve,  p.  216. 

5  News  Chronicle  and  Daily  Telegraph,  30  September  1952;  The  Times,  1  October  1952. 

The  Times,  1  October  1952.  Mr.  R.  H.  S.  Grossman  stated  that  on  a  visit  to  G.H.Q..,  Middle 
East,  some  three  months  later  he  was  told  that  the  base  was  useless  without  active  Egyptian 
“SureIy  y0U  are  Pitching  it  too  high?”  I  asked,  “Wouldn’t  Egyptian  acquiescence 
o.  No  ,  I  was  told,  Egyptian  passivity  isn’t  enough.  We  must  have  active  co-operation  to 
make  the  base  function”  ‘Why  We  Must  Evacuate  Suez’,  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  24  January 
1953,  p.  84.  But  cf.  ‘The  Future  of  the  Suez  Canal  Zone’,  Round  Table,  June  1953,  pp.  220-7. 
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The  British  government’s  anticipatory  release  on  9  October  of  £5  million 
from  Egypt’s  sterling  balances1  was  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the 
British  military  control  which  had  been  imposed  a  year  earlier,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  guerrilla,  on  al-Firdan  railway  bridge,  which  spanned  the 
Suez  Canal  and  connected  the  Sinai  province  with  the  Delta. 

Meanwhile,  the  statutory  period  of  six  months,  during  which  the  condo¬ 
minium  governments  might  study  the  Sudan  government’s  proposals 
of  2  April  for  constitutional  reform,2  would  expire  on  8  November,  and 
already  by  the  end  of  September  representatives  of  all  parties  in  the 
Muslim  and  Arabic-speaking  northern  Sudan  were  gathering  in  both  Cairo 
and  London  to  urge  their  views.3  General  Nagib’s  government  carried 
one  stage  farther  the  statesmanlike  reversal  of  Egyptian  policy  on  the 
Sudan  which  had  been  initiated  by  Hilali  Pasha:4  concentrating  on  get¬ 
ting  the  British  out  of  the  Sudan,  it  was  prepared  to  leave  the  question  of 
future  status  in  relation  to  Egypt  open  for  the  present.  The  newspaper  al- 
Misrl  appeared  towards  the  end  of  September  with  an  article  entitled 
‘Independence,  not  Union’,  and  a  month  later  General  Nagib,  the  son  of 
a  half-Sudanese  mother  and  himself  born  and  partly  educated  at  Khartum, 
spoke  of  the  ‘independence  and  freedom  of  the  Nile  Valley’  and  not,  as 
previous  Egyptian  statesmen  had  done,  of  its  unity.5  A  Sudanese  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Aswan  province  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  another 
became  one  of  the  two  deputy-rectors  of  al-Azhar  University.  Until  this 
year  Egyptian  publicity  had  constantly  denounced  Mahdi  Pasha,  the 
leader  of  the  Sudanese  Independence  Front,  as  a  British  puppet,  and 
Sidqi  Pasha,  as  Prime  Minister,  had  rebuffed  him  at  the  time  of  the  1946 
negotiations;6  after  his  delegation’s  talks  with  Hilali  Pasha’s  government  in 
the  summer  of  1952,  however,  Mahdi  Pasha  had  been  invited  to  Cairo,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  military  coup ;  and  when  he  now  visited  Cairo  on  his 
return  from  London  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  as  Egypt’s  ‘illus¬ 
trious  guest,  or  rather  illustrious  compatriot’.7  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Mr.  Eden  announced  on  22  October  that  the  government  had 
authorized  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  to  bring  into  force  the  draft 

1  See  above,  p.  219.  2  See  above,  p.  205. 

3  Two  spokesmen  for  the  non-Muslim  south  protested  that  they  had  been  given  no  similar 
opportunity:  see  a  letter  in  The  Times,  27  November  1952. 

4  See  above,  p.  206. 

5  The  influential  al-Ahram  was  significantly  slower  than  al-Misn  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  line. 
As  reported  by  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  it  wrote :  ‘Egypt  does  not  wish  to  see  the  Sudan  colonized.  She 
wishes  the  entire  Nile  valley  to  be  a  single  civilized  state’  (3  October  1952) ;  ‘The  Sudanese  will 
be  able  to  have  their  constitution  worked  out  for  them  by  Egypt’  (4  October  1952);  ‘Egypt, 
without  political  motives,  is  seeking  to  persuade  the  Sudanese  of  the  advantages  of  a  union 
which  would  be  rather  a  co-operation’  (10  October  1952). 

6  See  The  Middle  East,  1945-1950,  p.  1 24. 

7  The  nationalist  Fikri  Abaza  Pasha,  in  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  23  October  1952;  for  Abaza  Pasha’s 
earlier  advocacy  of  an  all-embracing  Nile  Union  led  by  Egypt,  see  The  Middle  East  in  the  War, 
P-  335>  n°-  !• 
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statute  for  self-government  but,  in  view  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  the 
Sudanese  delegations  in  London,  had  advised  him  that  it  was  desirable  to 
increase  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled  by  direct  election,  which  in  the 
April  draft  had  been  proposed  for  only  24  out  of  92  seats.1 

General  Nagib  was  meanwhile  offering  the  Sudanese  parties,  and 
notably  the  Independence  Front,  more  than  the  Sudan  government  (and 
London  behind  it)  was  holding  out.  The  Egyptian  government  proposed 
that  the  92  seats  should  be  filled  by  direct  election  with  the  exception 
of  18  in  the  three  southern  provinces.  The  Sudan  government’s  pro¬ 
posals  had  already  provided  that  power  should  normally  rest  with  an  all- 
Sudanese  Cabinet  responsible  to  an  all-Sudanese  legislature,  but  that  the 
Governor-General  should  retain  discretionary  powers  in  respect  of  foreign 
affairs,  defence,  finance,  the  public  services  and  the  interests  of  the  non- 
Muslim  south.  The  northern  Sudanese  parties  saw  no  need  to  provide 
special  safeguards  for  the  south.  The  Egyptian  government  concurred  and 
wished  to  abolish  the  post  of  Governor-General  altogether,  and  to  vest  his 
other  powers  immediately  in  a  commission  consisting  of  two  Sudanese, 
one  Egyptian,  one  British,  and  one  Indian  or  Pakistani  member.  The 
Independence  Front,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  in  the  interim  period  to 
retain  the  Governor-General  with  reduced  powers;  and  the  Egyptian 
government  finally  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the  Governor-General 
should  be  aided  by  the  commission  and  that  his  discretionary  powers  should 
be  subject  to  the  commission’s  approval.  A  committee  consisting  of  one 
Egyptian,  one  British,  and  three  Sudanese  members  would  speed  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  administration,  the  police,  and  the  Sudan  Defence  Force  into 
Sudanese  hands,  and  would  complete  its  duties  within  three  years.  The 
British  and  Egyptian  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Sudan  one  year 
before  the  constituent  assembly,  which  would  decide  the  future  of  the 
Sudan  as  an  integral  whole,  having  a  choice  only  between  the  alternatives 
of  union  with  Egypt  and  complete  independence  of  Great  Britain,  Egypt 
or  of  any  other  country.  An  agreement  in  these  terms  was  signed  by  the 
Egyptian  government  and  the  northern  Sudanese  delegations  on  29 
October-  and  communicated  to  the  British  Ambassador  on  2  November.3 

The  assertion  of  a  distinguished  American  correspondent,  writing  from 
the  Canal  Zone,  that  Egypt,  ‘under  the  restraining  influence  of  General 
Nagib,  has  abandoned  pretentions  to  a  Sudanese  Empire’,4  was,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  a  little  premature.  The  general  was  understood  to  have 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  coll.  1014-15;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  326.  For  the 
Foreign  Secretary’s  note  to  the  Governor-General,  see  Cmd.  8767,  pp.  46-47. 

2  The  Times,  30  October  1952  (text). 

3  Ibid-  4  November  1952;  Cmd.  8767,  pp.  47-51;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  327.  See 
a  so  Egyptian  Society  of  International  Law:  Documents  on  the  Sudan,  1899-1053,  Brochure  no.  14 
March  1953. 

G.  L.  Sulzbeiger  in  JVew  Tork  Times,  14  December  1932. 
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agreed  with  the  Independence  Front  that  British  judges  need  not  be 
immediately  dispensed  with,  and  that  Egypt  would  not  object  to  the 
Sudan’s  receiving  a  British  military  mission  or  employing  British  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  administration;1  but  on  the  conclusion  of  the  official  agree¬ 
ment  he  immediately  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  five  pro-Egyptian 
parties,  which  were  divided  chiefly  on  questions  of  personalities,  and  welded 
them  into  a  single  National  Unity  Party  to  fight  the  forthcoming  elections 
on  better  terms  against  the  Independence  Front  in  the  rural  areas  (the 
pro-Egyptian  parties  having  already  won  considerable  successes  recently 
in  municipal  elections  in  urban  areas).  Major  Salah  Salim,  a  member  of 
the  Free  Officers’  committee,  went  to  the  Sudan  to  organize  public  opinion ; 
and  on  1 1  November  General  Nagib,  in  a  broadcast  appeal  to  the  Sudanese 
people,  said: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south  [viz-  of  the  Nile  valley]  must  complete  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  Cairo.  They  can  do  so  only  by  reinforcing  their  own  unity.  I 
call  upon  you  to  make  every  effort  to  end  all  dissension,  for  it  is  unity  that 
makes  for  our  strength  and  protects  us  from  our  enemies. 

Recalling  the  history  of  Islam  and  the  unity  preached  by  the  Prophet,  he 
continued: 

Let  us  be  an  inseparable  unity  and  a  united  front,  as  in  the  past.  Let  us  forget 
our  past  discords,  and  by  unity  we  shall  very  soon  accomplish  what  we  have  been 
unable  to  attain  in  many  years.  I  have  already  called  on  all  Egyptians  to  unite. 
Today  I  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  Sudanese.  In  this  way  we  shall  reach  the 
goal  on  which  we  are  determined.2 

Similarly,  when  inaugurating  the  headquarters  of  the  newly  founded 
Liberation  Rally  which  was  to  replace  all  the  former  political  parties  in 
Egypt,  General  Nagib  on  6  February  1953  was  reported  to  have  made  a 
verbal  equipoise  between  the  Egyptians’  commitment  (se  sont  engages) 
to  allow  the  Sudanese  to  decide  their  political  future,  and  the  latter’s  com¬ 
mitment  (s’ engageront)  to  the  ‘way  of  self-respect’  (la  voie  de  la  fierte)  which 
the  world  would  then  witness.3 

One  of  the  Sudanese  parties  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Cairo  negotia¬ 
tions  was  the  Socialist  Republican  Party,  which  had  recently  broken 
away  from  the  Independence  Front  because  it  suspected  that  Mahdi 
Pasha  was  making  a  bid  for  personal  monarchy.  It  drew  its  support  from 
tribal  areas  and,  to  some  extent,  from  the  non-Muslim  south;  and  on  his 
return  to  Khartum  its  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Ibrahim  Badri,  expressed  its 
misgivings  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  Governor-General  s  discretionary 

1  The  Times,  26  October  1952.  2  Bourse  £gyptienne,  12  November  1952. 

3  Ibid.  6  February  1953.  He  had  led  up  to  this  assertion  with  the  remark  that  ‘part  of  our 
Nile  valley  is  still  occupied’,  just  as  Egyptian  nationalists  for  the  past  fifty  years  had  spoken  of 
‘our  Sudan’. 

ft 
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powers  in  respect  of  the  south  and  the  wide  extension  of  direct  election, 
as  foreshadowed  in  the  Egypto-Sudanese  agreement.  These  misgivings 
were  not  dispelled  by  a  visit  from  a  member  of  the  Free  Officers’  com¬ 
mittee  (now  enlarged  to  twelve  members),  Lieutenant-Colonel  Husain 
Dhu’l-Fiqar;  and  the  Independence  Front  leaders,  for  their  part,  were 
urging  that  the  functions  of  the  Governor-General’s  commission  of  five 
should  be  advisory  only.1  The  Sudanese  parties  rejected  an  invitation 
from  General  Nagib  to  send  representatives  to  Cairo  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  south,  and  replied  that  they  would  rather  discuss  them  on  the 
spot  with  Major  Salah  Salim  and  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Awqaf,  who 
were  to  make  another  visit  to  the  Sudan  (the  latter  offering  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  new  mosques). 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Ambassador  was  proposing,  in  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  General  Nagib,  that  the  important  thing  was  to  fulfil  the  pledges 
of  Sudanese  elections  during  the  coming  cool  weather,  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
piling  of  registers  had  been  completed  in  the  constituencies  now  opened 
to  direct  voting.  The  Egyptian  government,  on  the  other  hand  (perhaps 
wishing  for  time  for  the  newly  achieved  unity  of  the  National  Unity  Party 
to  take  effect),  insisted  that  agreement  should  be  reached  on  all  points 
in  its  proposals  of  2  November  before  the  holding  of  elections;2  and  on 
20  December  General  Nagib  cancelled  an  appointment  with  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  and  told  the  correspondent  of  az-Zarn^-n  '• 

I  should  like  the  whole  world  to  know  that  the  Egyptian  Government  will  not 
abandon  and  will  not  change  any  provisions  in  the  Egyptian-Sudanese  conven¬ 
tion  to  which  Egyptians  and  Sudanese  political  parties  have  rallied  unani¬ 
mously  and  which  political  and  religious  chiefs  of  the  Sudan  have  blessed.  I 
have  explained  to  the  British  and  American  Ambassadors  that  the  convention 
concluded  between  the  Government  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudanese  parties  is  the 
minimum  which  they  can  accept  as  a  solution  of  the  Sudanese  problem,  and 
that  the  duty  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  accept  that  convention  as  it  stands, 
without  rejecting  or  modifying  any  of  its  clauses.3 

There  were  references  in  the  Cairo  press  to  apprehensions  that  the  non- 
Muslims  of  southern  Sudan  might  seek  to  separate  from  the  north  and 
unite  with  Uganda,  thereby  putting  a  much  larger  part  of  the  upper  Nile 
basin  into  foreign  hands,4  and  General  Nagib  stated  on  30  December  that 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  5  December  1952.  2  See  Cmd.  8767,  p.  10. 

(  Quoted  by  The  Times,  22  December  1952.  There  had  recently  been  a  sharpening  of  the  anti- 
British  press  campaign,  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  Minister  of  National  Guidance,  Mr.  Fathi 
Ridwan.  It  accused  Great  Britain  of  conducting  an  economic  blockade  of  Egypt,  of  trying  to 
restore  ex-King  Faruq,  of  imperialist  oppression  in  the  Arab  world,  of  having  organized  Cairo’s 
Black  Saturday  ,  of  operating  spy-rings  in  Egypt,  and  of  savagely  suppressing  mutinies  among 
discontented  British  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  official  Egyptian  army  magazine,  at-  Tahrir, 
accused  Great  Britain  of  the  slaughter  of  nationalists  in  Kenya  and  the  destruction  of  human 
values  in  every  corner  of  the  globe’:  Scotsman,  6  and  18  December  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  29  December  1952. 
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the  Egyptians  were  ready  to  fight  to  prevent  a  partition  of  the  Sudan. 
While  Major  Salah  Salim  and  the  Minister  of  Awqaf  were  reported  to  have 
been  received  with  great  cordiality  at  Juba,  one  of  the  semi-Islamized 
towns  in  the  south,  northern  Sudanese  journalists  visiting  the  south  blamed 
the  attitude  of  British  officials  there  for  their  own  allegedly  unfriendly 
reception.1  The  Bourse  Bgyptienne  on  26  December  admitted  that  public 
opinion  in  the  south  knew  ‘absolutely  nothing  about  self-government,  the 
Egyptian  note,  and  the  powers  of  the  Governor-General’,  but  flanked  this 
admission  with  the  assertion  that  the  British  were  using  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  there  to  arouse  a  ‘spirit  of  hatred’  towards  the  people  of  the  north. 

A  Cairo  correspondent  reported  the  prevalence  of  these  charges  but 
added: 

Insistence  on  getting  the  Sudan  issue  out  of  the  way  at  any  cost  comes  particu¬ 
larly  from  Washington.  The  opinion  is  beginning  to  gain  some  ground  here, 
however,  among  British  and  American  representatives  on  the  spot,  that  Egypt 
is  too  overwhelmingly  neutral  to  offer  hope  that  any  Middle  East  Defense 
Organization  could  be  set  up,  even  if  the  Sudan  problem  were  solved.  There  is 
believed  to  be  a  chance,  nevertheless,  that  under  orders  from  London  and  under 
pressure  from  Washington  the  agreement  will  be  forced  through  despite  the 
south  Sudanese  and  tribal  opposition  and  imposed,  essentially  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  in  the  interests  of  Middle  East  defense.2 

On  the  defence  issue,  in  fact,  the  revolutionary  government’s  attitude  was 
equivocal.  General  Nagib  was  quoted  as  telling  an  American  correspon¬ 
dent  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  Egypt  could  not  be 
neutral  in  a  major  war,  but  that  he  must  have  ‘something  concrete’  in 
war  material  from  the  U.S.A.  to  make  the  people  understand  that  their 
sacrifices  were  worth  while.3  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  censorship 
had  suppressed  a  statement  made  in  Washington  by  the  Egyptian  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  favour  of  a  Middle  East  defence  pact.4  At  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Officers’  Club  in  honour  of  the  visiting  Syrian  military  dictator,  Colonel 
Adib  Shishakli,  on  14  December  General  Nagib  had  said:  ‘In  these  diffi¬ 
cult  times,  when  the  two  great  blocs  are  waging  one  of  the  greatest  struggles 
that  history  has  ever  known,  we  wish  to  prove  to  the  world  that  this  part 
of  the  globe  belongs  to  its  citizens  and  no  longer  accepts  the  tutelage  of 
anyone’ ;  and  Mr.  Fathi  Ridwan  defended  the  government’s  action  in  allow¬ 
ing  Egyptian  delegates  to  attend  the  communist-organized  Vienna  peace 

1  Sunday  Times,  28  December  1952;  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  30  and  31  December  1952. 

2  New  Tork  Times,  28  December  1952,  and  cf.  ibid.  21  November  1952:  ‘It  seemed  possible, 
even  probable,  that  all  the  Egyptians  wanted  was  that  the  British  get  out  of  both  the  Sudan  and 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  preliminary,  not  to  any  Middle  East  defense  agreement,  but  rather  to  com¬ 
plete  an  uncompromising  Egyptian  neutrality  (italics  not  in  the  original) . 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  November  1952;  but  contrast  the  same  paper’s  Washington 
correspondent,  ibid.  27  November  1952. 

4  The  Times,  10  December  1952. 
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congress.1  At  the  end  of  the  year  an  interview  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gamal  'Abd  un-Nasir  (thought  to  be  the  driving  force  among  the  Free 
Officers)  had  given  in  November,  threatening  the  British  with  a  revival  of 
the  guerrilla  if  they  did  not  evacuate  the  Canal  Zone,  was  prominently 
republished  in  the  Egyptian  press.2  In  similar  bellicose  vein  al-Ahram 
threatened  the  government  of  western  Germany  with  a  'mortal  blow’  to 
German  industry  in  the  form  of  an  Arab  League  boycott  of  German  ex¬ 
ports  if  the  recent  reparations  agreement  with  Israel  were  not  amended  in 
the  Arabs’  favour3 — this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Egypt’s  imports  from 
western  Germany  were  almost  covered  by  exports  of  the  raw  cotton  which 
Egypt  was  having  such  difficulty  in  placing  elsewhere. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1952  the  regime  of  well-intentioned  young  officers 
was  finding  its  programme  of  reform  harassed  by  a  steadily  developing 
economic  crisis  which  was  due  largely  to  the  Wafd’s  mismanagement 
superimposed  upon  the  deeper  causes  of  Egypt’s  excessive  dependence  on 
a  single  export  commodity  whose  world  prices  Egypt  did  not  determine, 
and  of  the  insistent  pressure  of  population  upon  resources  which  were 
strictly  defined  by  Egypt’s  peculiar  geography.4  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  after  five  years’  research  in  Egyptian  villages,  had  recently  reported 
that  ‘the  conditions  of  the  people,  measured  by  income,  housing,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  health,  and  education’,  were  ‘worse  than  in  any  of  the  other 
countries,  including  China  and  India’  in  which  the  Foundation  had  made 
comparable  studies.5  The  solution  of  this  chronic  economic-social  problem 
was  a  task  calling  for  a  wider  understanding  than  that  evinced  by  the 
Free  Officers’  committee.  They  might  be ‘Egypt’s  Nine  Just  Men’,  but  they 
were  also,  despite  their  interrupting  their  policy  meetings  for  the  ritual 
Muslim  prayers,  ‘ Efendls  in  Uniform’,6  handicapped  by  the  ‘secular 
rationalist  Nationalism  of  a  post-revolutionary  France’,  which  was  all  that 
the  lycee- inspired  Egyptian  educational  system  had  offered  to  its  pupils  as 
a  definition  of  civilization.7  The  military  movement’s  canonization  of  the 

1  Bourse  Agyptienne,  15  December  1952,  and  3  January  1953. 

2  Ibid.  29  and  31  December  1952. 

3  al-Ahram,  quoted  ibid.  22  December  1952.  For  Egypt’s  trade  with  western  Germany  see 
Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  14  November  1952.  The  previous  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  press 
had  been  to  recollect  Germany’s  friendly  attitude  to  Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  countries  during 
the  whole  of  the  second  W  orld  War  (see  Muhammad  at-Tabi'I  in  Akhir  Sa'a,  quoted  in  Bourse 
Egyptienne,  14  November  1 952)  j  and  to  ascribe  the  reparations  agreement  with  Israel  to  American 
pressure.  The  Egyptian  army  was  being  reorganized  by  some  100  German  ex-officers  of  the 
second  World  War.  For  the  Israeli-German  agreement  see  below,  p.  234. 

4  The  Egyptian  Revolution’,  Round  Table,  December  1952,  pp.  so— si. 

5  The  Times,  10  September  1952. 

6  ‘They  look  and  talk  remarkably  like  the  young  Haganah  leaders  I  met  in  Palestine’ :  R.  H.  S. 
Crossman  in  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  17  January  1953,  p.  56.  Egyptian  nationalists  had,  after 
all,  shown  sympathy  with  the  two  Stern  Group  assassins  of  Lord  Moyne  when  they  were  tried  in 
Cairo  in  1945. 

7  Cf.  Survey  for  1936,  p.  701. 
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leaders  of  the  earlier  nationalist  movements — 'Arab!  Pasha,  whose  name 
was  now  temporarily  given  to  the  former  'Abdln  Square,1  and  Mustafa 
Kamil,  whose  remains  were  exhumed  and  transferred  to  a  monumental 
tomb  newly  built  at  a  cost  of  £50,000 — was  a  symbol  of  its  inability  to 
swerve  out  of  the  nationalist  cul-de-sac  and  lead  the  people  along  a  new 
path.  All  that  the  movement  was  doing  was  to  juxtapose  state  socialism 
with  nationalism  in  the  amalgam  which  had  proved  so  explosive  in 
Europe  between  the  two  World  Wars.  The  military  coup  had,  at  least 
for  the  time,  ‘forestalled  the  violent  and  bloody  peasant  revolt  to  which 
rising  population-pressure  seemed  to  be  tending’;2  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  General  Nagib’s  platform  manner  was  becoming  increasingly 
‘reminiscent  of  the  balcony  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia’;3  and  his  imposition 
of  small-arms  training  upon  his  Cabinet  evoked  memories  of  the  Duce  in 
his  prime. 

In  these  circumstances  a  rival  group  of  army  officers  and  their  civilian 
mentors,  who  were  as  resentful  of  the  arbitrary  authority  exercised  by  the 
military  junta  as  the  latter  had  been  resentful  of  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
the  Palace,  apparently  planned  to  repeat  the  technique  practised  by  the 
Free  Officers  a  year  before,  by  supporting  the  candidature  of  the  ex- 
Regent,  Colonel  Rashad  Muhanna,  for  the  presidency  of  the  Officers’ 
Club  in  the  election  due  to  be  held  in  December  1952.  After  all,  if  the  army 
had  replaced  the  Wafd  as  the  embodiment  of  the  popular  will  ( umma ),4 
might  not  the  annual  election  to  the  executive  of  the  Officers’  Club  be 
deemed  to  replace  the  quinquennial  election  to  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  consensus  ( ijma  )  of  opinion?  While  the  malcontents  were 
ready  to  retain  General  Nagib  as  a  popular  figure-head,  they  intended  to 
establish  Colonel  Muhanna  as  commander-in-chief;  they  were  alleged  to 
have  plotted  the  arrest  of  the  military  junta,  whom  they  accused  of  design¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  secular  republic  and  to  set  aside  Islam  as  the  state 
relisrion,  and  to  have  said  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gamal  'Abd  un-Nasir’s 
bombast  might  provoke  a  British  intervention  or  at  least  would  prolong 
the  so-called  economic  blockade.  Before  they  could  act,  however,  they 
were  betrayed  by  informers  and  arrested.  The  leaders  were  tried  in  March 
1953  by  a  court  martial  which  kept  secret  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and 
allowed  no  counsel  for  the  defence,  but  meted  out  sentences  rising  to  penal 

1  It  was  again  renamed  Republic  Square  at  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  by  decree  of  the 
military  junta  in  June  1953. 

2  Elizabeth  Monroe:  ‘Middle  East  Contrasts,  Egypt  and  Iraq’,  International  Journal  (Toronto), 
Spring  1953,  vol.  viii,  p.  94. 

3  Le  Monde,  4  February  1953.  Cf.  General  Nagib,  as  reported  by  The  Times,  24  October  1952 : 
‘Egypt  must  become  a  great  nation.  This  was  no  idle  dream.  She  had  all  that  was  needed  to 
realize  that  ambition — the  strategic  position  at  the  junction  of  East  and  West  which  could  give 
her  a  preponderant  voice  in  international  politics,  a  history  that  justified  the  highest  aspirations, 
and  a  strong,  patient,  and  efficient  soldiery.’ 

4  See  Colombe,  op.  cit.  pp.  9-10. 
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servitude  for  life  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Muhanna  himself.1  Western  corre¬ 
spondents  told  their  readers  that  a  reactionary  group  inspired  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  had  been  suppressed  by  the  progres¬ 
sives  of  the  revolution  (had  not  Marshal  Tito’s  courts  dealt  drastically  with 
Cardinal  Stepinac,  and  a  revolutionary  English  Parliament  with  less 
justification  beheaded  Archbishop  Laud?).  But  the  military  junta,  by  first 
abrogating  the  constitution  and  then  denying  recourse  to  the  very  elective 
technique  by  which  it  had  originally  given  effect  to  its  own  grievances,  had 
shorn  away  the  last  rags  of  its  own  legitimacy.  Its  power,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  now  depended  on  force  as  nakedly  as  had  that  of  the  first  'Umay- 
yads,  and  the  only  thing  that  emerged  clearly  from  the  fog  of  uncertainty 
surrounding  Egypt’s  future  was  that  the  self-willed  young  dictators,  over¬ 
confident  of  their  intellectual  capacity,  would  go  their  way  with  little 
regard  for  outsiders.2  The  Powers  might  be  beguiled  by  General  Nagib’s 
displays  of  cordiality  towards  the  Coptic  and  Jewish  minorities  in  Egypt; 
but  was  this,  in  the  last  analysis,  anything  other  than  the  temptation  which 
secular  rulers — Roman  emperors,  Anglo-American  philistinism,  ‘inter¬ 
national’  finance,  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin — have 
always  held  out  to  monotheism :  ‘All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  aijd  worship  me’?3 


3.  Israel 

During  1952  Israel  was  faced  with  grave  economic  and  military  dangers, 
which  were  survived  but  not  overcome. 

The  principal  burdens  on  the  Israeli  economy  were  mass  immigration, 
ambitious  development  and  social  programmes,  and  defence  against  the 
Arab  states  (with  which  armistices  but  no  peace  had  been  concluded).4 
The  resources  of  the  state  were  quite  inadequate  to  meet  its  needs  and  it 
relied  extensively  on  foreign,  particularly  American,  aid.  The  exigencies 
of  the  situation  had  produced  multiplication  of  controls  and  regulations, 
which  in  their  turn  created  a  society  of  black  markets  and  red  tape  without 

1  For  the  findings  of  the  court  see  Bourse  ligyptienne,  31  March  1953. 

2  ‘This  great  force  [the  Muslim  world  and  India]  representing  one  third  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion,  which  was  employed  in  past  wars  as  an  instrument  of  war  and  destruction  for  the  benefit  of 
imperialistic  nations,  has  now  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  It  will  not  allow  itself 
to  be  used  as  cannon  fodder  in  the  service  of  imperialism  in  any  future  war.  .  .  .  Nations  find 
themselves  in  dire  need  of  our  help  and  friendship’  (Egyptian  government  spokesman,  quoted 
by  Mideast  Mirror ,  27  June  1953,  pp.  3-4).  ‘We  do  not  bargain,  and  consequently  do  not 
negotiate,  but  demand  a  right  which  is  indivisible,  a  right  which  cannot  be  put  off  or  argued. 
We  shall  insist  on  this  right  and  not  give  in  one  inch  nor  accept  any  substitute’  (General  Nagib, 
quoted  ibid.  p.  6). 

3  This  critique  of  the  Egyptian  revolutionary  movement  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
I952>  S3X  months  before  its  internal  conflicts  were  openly  displayed  to  the  world. 

4  The  four  armistice  agreements  were  signed  between  February  and  July  1949.  See  The 
Middle  East,  1945-1950,  pp.  294-301. 
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a  countervailing  increase  in  production  or  exports.  Much  of  the  land, 
whose  Arab  cultivators  had  fled,  remained  untilled,  and  the  state’s  meagre 
supplies  of  foreign  exchange  were  therefore  required  to  provide  food  as 
well  as  machinery  for  reclamation  and  the  other  capital  goods  coveted  by 
a  society  in  haste  to  transform  itself.  But  exports  sufficed  to  pay  for  but 
a  small  proportion  of  imports,1  the  value  of  the  Israeli  pound  dropped  and 
foreign  indebtedness  included  by  the  end  of  1951  debts  of  $216-8  million 
and  £2, 581, 715. 2  Inflation  had  been  fed  by  the  swollen  stream  of  immi¬ 
grants,  by  rapidly  rising  wages,  by  substantial  evasion  of  taxes  and  by  the 
government’s  practice  of  printing  and  issuing  paper  money  in  the  form  of 
Land  Bonds  and  Treasury  Bills.  As  confidence  ebbed  there  was  a  flight 
of  capital  from  the  country,  a  rush  to  convert  money  into  goods,  and  signs 
of  laxity,  cynicism  and  inefficiency  which  contrasted  sadly  with  the  high 
spirits  of  the  first  phase  of  independence.  Sterling  balances  had  been 
exhausted,  foreign  gifts  had  been  spent  at  the  rate  of  $60-80  million  a  year, 
the  Israeli  pound  had  fallen  to  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  its  nominal 
value,  alarm  was  turning  to  panic,3  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  its  social  and  economic  policies  by 
insisting  on  the  right  of  Israel  to  be  succoured  by  foreign  funds.  A  new 
economic  policy  had  to  be  adopted. 

On  13  February  1952  Mr.  David  Ben-Gurion  announced  a  new  policy 
intended  to  balance  the  budget  and  stimulate  production  and  exports. 
Prices  were  raised,  especially  of  imported  goods;  credit  was  restricted; 
the  Israeli  pound  was  devalued.4  The  Knesset  gave  the  Prime  Minister 
a  vote  of  confidence  on  20  February  by  54  votes  to  44,  but  the  situation 


1  The  figures  in  £1  million  were: 


1949 

1950 

1951 

!952 

Imports 

88-o 

102-6 

122-6 

143 

Exports 

io-6 

13-2 

16-8 

1 6 

Deficit 

77-4 

89-4 

105-8 

127 

2  The  dollar  debt  included:  $  million 

Balance  of  loan  of  $100  million  by  Export-Import  Bank  in  January  1949,  repayable  1952-63  93-9 
Balance  of  loan  of  $35  million  by  Export-Import  Bank  in  December  1950,  repayable 
1954-65  ......•••■••••  3°‘5 

Independence  Bonds  issued  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1951  and  maturing  1963-6  .  .  .  50.0 

French  loan  of  1950,  repayable  in  1954-5 . 8-6 

The  sterling  debt  included  £2,565,695,  repayable  to  the  British  government  in  1950-69  under 
a  loan  agreement  of  March  1950.  See  Financial  Times,  6  June  1952. 

3  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  14  February  1952. 

4  The  Times,  14  February  1952.  The  Israeli  pound  had  nominally  been  equated  with  the 
pound  sterling,  i.e.  £1  1  =  $2.80.  Three  rates  were  introduced.  The  old  rate  of  $2.80  was 
preserved  for  some  essential  imported  foods  and  raw  materials.  For  semi-essential  imports  and 
tourists  a  rate  of  $1.40  to  the  £1  was  introduced.  Otherwise  the  rate  was  to  be  $1  =  £1  1. 
On  26  October  tourists  were  transferred  to  this  third  category. 
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remained  precarious,  prices  soared,  and  unemployment  appeared  as  the 
government  ceased  to  secure  full  employment  by  uneconomical  public 
works.  The  budget  for  1952-3  imposed  higher  taxes  (income  tax  was  to 
yield  £1  47  million  and  it  was  hoped  to  reduce  evasion)  but  the  budget’s 
total  of  £1  168-45  million  was  considerably  higher  than  the  previous 
year’s  113-67  million.1  The  estimated  cost  of  defence  rose  from 
£138  million  to  £145  million  and  £134-1  were  allocated  to  defence 
development  and  special  reserve.  The  device  of  a  separate  budget  for 
development  was  retained  and  its  total  raised  from  £1  85  million  in 
1 95 1 -2  to  £1  1 15.  More  emphasis,  however,  was  to  be  given  to  productive 
investment  in  industry  and  agriculture  and  less  to  housing  and  unre- 
munerative  public  works,  and  development  was  to  be  financed  from 
internal  and  foreign  loans  and  grants  and  from  the  ordinary  budget 
surplus  and  without  recourse  to  the  printing  of  new  Treasury  Bills  and 
Land  Bonds.  Of  the  £1 1 15  million  it  was  proposed  to  raise  £1 40  million 
by  the  sale  of  Independence  Bonds  in  the  U.S.A.  and  £1  35  million  by 
forced  loans,  leaving  £1 40  million  to  come  from  the  development 
authority,  the  sale  of  government  property  and  the  surplus  on  the  ordinary 
budget.2  An  attempt  to  borrow  £5  million  from  the  British  government 
in  order  to  pay  for  imported  oil  failed  owing  to  the  British  government’s 
own  financial  difficulties.3  A  first  internal  forced  loan  was  announced  on 
8  June,  when  holders  of  bank  notes  of  £1  5  and  upwards  were  required  to 
change  them  within  14  days  at  10  per  cent,  discount  and  10  per  cent,  of 
all  bank  accounts  of  £1  50  and  upwards  were  deemed  to  have  been  lent  to 
the  state  at  4  per  cent,  interest  for  15  years.  These  measures  were  expected 
to  produce  some  £1  2 1  million.4  Although  these  monies  were  allegedly  to 
be  used  for  development,  there  was  in  the  circumstances  little  ground  for 
confidence  that  they  would  not  be  used  on  ordinary  current  expenditure. 
Proposals  for  a  further  forced  loan  were  made  later  in  the  year.5 

The  mainstay  of  the  budget  was  still  American  aid.  In  May  1951 
a  campaign  had  been  launched  in  the  U.S.A.  to  raise  $500  million  in 
three  years  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  but  by  the  end  of  1951  only  some  $48 
million  had  been  actually  received  and  a  further  $40  million  promised.6 
A  renewed  effort  was  therefore  made  to  raise  $200  million  during  1952. 7 
Further,  the  United  Israel  Appeal  (a  constituent  part  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  American)  continued  to 


1  The  budget  for  1951 -2  was  not  approved  by  the  Knesset  until  1  January  1952.  The  Israeli 
financial  year  ended  in  April. 

2  Financial  Times,  19  August  1952. 

3  Per  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  21  May  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  501, 
coll.  471-3.  And  see  New  York  Times,  1  April  1952;  Jewish  Chronicle,  9  and  16  May  1952;  Daily 
Telegraph,  15  May  1952;  and  Observer,  18  May  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  15  June  1952.  5  Financial  Times,  12  November  1952. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  March  1952.  7  New  York  Times,  4  February  1952. 
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raise  substantial  sums  by  way  of  gifts,  and  the  American  government 
contributed  to  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  immigrants  to  the  extent  of 
$50  million  and  $70-228  million  in  the  American  financial  years  195 1-2 
and  1952-3  as  well  as  $1-4  million  and  $2-5  million  by  way  of  technical 
aid  in  the  same  years.1  In  November  1952  the  Israeli  government, 
publishing  a  dollar  budget  for  the  year  1952-3,  anticipated  the  receipt  of 
$305  million  from  Independence  Bonds,  the  United  Israel  Appeal,2  the 
American  government,  German  reparations  and  other  sources.3 

The  acceptance  of  money  from  Germany  in  mitigation  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  Jewry  by  the  furor  teutonicus  was  a  matter  of  acute  controversy 
in  Israel.  At  first  the  Israeli  government,  treading  cautiously,  refused  to 
deal  directly  with  any  German  authority  and  presented  claims  to  the 
occupiers.4  The  western  occupiers  replied  that  Israel  should  deal  directly 
with  Bonn;  the  Russians  did  not  reply.  In  December  1951  Dr.  Adenauer 
took  the  initiative  and  asked  Dr.  Nahum  Goldmann,  the  chairman  of  the 
Conference  on  Material  Jewish  Claims  against  Germany,  to  convey  to 
Israel  an  invitation  to  enter  into  negotiations.5  This  move  was  followed 
by  a  debate  in  the  Knesset  on  7  January  1952  to  the  accompaniment  of 
high  feelings  within  and,  outside  the  doors,  street  battles  organized  by 
the  former  leader  of  the  Stern  gang,  Mr.  Menachem  Beigin.6  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  told  the  Knesset  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had  agreed  to  negotiate  on 
the  basis  of  the  Israeli  claim  to  $1,500  million  from  Germany  as  a  whole; 
and  on  8  January  he  warned  the  country  in  a  broadcast  speech  against  the 
dangers  of  allowing  a  minority  of  gangsters  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
country  into  its  own  hands.7  The  Knesset  resolved  on  9  January  by 
61  votes  to  50  to  refer  the  matter  to  its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  on 
16  January  it  suspended  Mr.  Beigin,  who  was  a  member  and  the  leader  of 
the  Herut  Party,  for  ten  weeks.  Negotiations  began  at  Wassenaar,  near 
The  Hague,  on  21  March.8  The  participants  were  the  Federal  German 
Republic,  Israel  and  the  Conference  on  Material  Jewish  Claims  against 
Germany,  the  last  representing  Jews  who  had  not  gone  to  Israel.  The  Israeli 
claim  against  the  Federal  Republic  was  for  $1,000  million,  that  is,  two- 

1  New  York  Times,  18  August  1952. 

2  The  United  Israel  Appeal  aimed  at  raising  $102  million  in  1953  for  the  resettlement  of 
immigrants  into  Israel.  This  was  a  part  of  a  programme  designed  to  raise  $625  million  from 
American  Jews  in  the  five  years  1953-7:  ibid.  9  November  1952. 

3  Neue  ZiFcher  Zeitung,  7  November  1952. 

4  By  notes  of  12  March  1951 :  The  Times,  14  March  1951 ;  Press  and  Information  Department, 
Legation  of  Israel:  The  Israel  Claim  for  Reparations  from  Germany  (London,  12  March  1951)  (text). 

s  World  Jewish  Affairs,  21  February  1952.  See  also  Dr.  Adenauer’s  speech  in  the  Bundestag  on 
27  September  1951 : Neue Zeitung,  28  September  1951  j  New  York  Times,  28  Septemberi95i  (texts). 

6  The  Times,  8  January  1952. 

7  Ibid.  9  January  1952. 

8  Jewish  Chronicle,  28  March  1952.  See  also  Israel:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  Israel  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  ( signed  on  10  September ,  1952,  at  Luxembourg )  (Jerusalem,  Government  Printer,  1953)* 
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thirds  of  its  claim  against  Germany  as  a  whole,  assessed  on  the  basis  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,000  for  the  resettlement  of  each  of  500,000  refugees. 
The  Conference,  representing  27  Jewish  organizations  outside  Israel, 
claimed  a  further  Dm.  500  million.  Little  difficulty  was  experienced  over 
this  latter  claim,  but  on  the  Israeli  claim  the  Federal  Republic,  while 
accepting  the  figure  of  $1,500  million  as  a  basis  for  discussions,  questioned 
the  number  of  refugees  and  the  cost  of  settling  them.  In  particular,  the 
Germans  argued  that  the  cost  should  be  put  at  Dm.  3,000  million  instead 
of  the  Dm.  4,200  million  (i.e.  $1,000  million)  of  the  Israeli  computation. 
The  Germans  also  wished  to  make  the  settlement  a  part  of  the  general 
settlement  of  German  pre-war  and  post-war  debts  (estimated  at  about 
Dm.  50,000  million),  but  this  offended  the  Israelis,  who  contended  that 
the  debt  to  Jewry  was  of  a  different  nature  and  deserved  prior  settlement.1 
The  discussions  accordingly  reached  a  deadlock  and  were  suspended,  and 
the  Knesset  on  6  May  resolved  that  they  should  not  be  resumed  until  a 
clear  and  binding  German  offer  on  the  amount  and  schedule  of  payments 
was  received.2  The  Israeli  objection  to  coupling  the  reparations  to  Jewry 
with  the  settlement  of  commercial  debts  was  shared  by  some  of  the 
German  negotiators,  who  submitted  their  resignations,3  but  on  the  amount 
to  be  paid  the  Federal  Republic  stood  firm.  After  informal  discussions 
lasting  several  weeks  agreement  was  reached  behind  the  scenes  and  on 
23  June  the  Knesset’s  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  gave  its  approval  to  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a  payment  to  Israel  of  Dm.  3,000 
million  (about  $714  million).  The  negotiators  reassembled  at  The  Hague 
two  days  later  and  formally  agreed  to  payment  of  this  sum  by  the  Federal 
Republic  in  12  to  14  years.4  The  Federal  Republic  also  agreed  with  the 
Conference  on  Jewish  Claims  to  pay  Dm.  450  million  towards  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  persecuted  Jews  and  to  make  available  a  further 
Dm.  50  million  (at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Finance  Minister)  in  aid 
of  oppressed  non-professing  Jews.  The  agreement  with  Israel  having  been 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Knesset  by  8  votes  to  7 
on  5  September,  an  agreement  was  signed  at  Luxembourg  by  Dr.  Adenauer 
and  Mr.  Moshe  Sharett,  the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  on  10  September.5 
Israel  proposed  to  invest  the  monies  received  in  the  development  of  the 
country.6  Israel  at  the  same  time  recognized  its  obligation  to  pay  for 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  8  and  10  April  1952.  German  commercial  indebtedness  was  under 
discussion  in  London  at  this  time:  see  above,  p.  62. 

2  New  York  Times,  7  May  1952. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  21  and  22  May  1952. 

4  $200  million  by  the  end  of  March  1953,  a  further  $200  million  by  the  end  of  March  1954 
and  thereafter  $310  million  a  year  with  a  proviso  for  a  reduction  to  $250  million  a  year  in  certain 
circumstances. 

5  Neue  Zeitung,  1 1  September  1952.  See,  further,  statements  made  in  Paris  on  1 1  September  by 
Mr.  Sharett  and  Dr.  Goldmann:  Neue  Zzrcher  Zeitung,  13  September  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  ^August  1952. 
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German  property  in  Israel  seized  by  the  mandatory  Power  during  the 
second  World  War  or  by  Israel  after  the  war.1 

Financial  reforms  and  the  collection  of  foreign  gifts  and  debts  might 
lighten  but  they  could  not  remove  the  fundamental  disabilities  imposed 
by  unrestricted  immigration  and  by  defence  in  a  hostile  environment,  the 
one  a  dogma  and  the  other  a  material  necessity.  While  the  needs  of  defence 
persisted  and  its  cost  increased,  immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  exhausted 
itself.  By  the  end  of  1951  the  population  of  Israel  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  proclamation  of  independence  nearly  four  years  earlier,2  but  the 
principal  intakes  were  by  then  either  accomplished  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  precluded.  In  November  1951  selective  immigration 
was  substituted  for  unrestricted  immigration;  thenceforward  80  per  cent, 
of  the  migrants  transferred  by  the  Jewish  Agency  must  be  under  35, 
exception  being  made  only  in  the  case  of  communities  urgently  in  need  of 
rescue.  With  the  virtual  end  of  the  transfer  of  the  Middle  Eastern  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Yemen,  'Iraq  and  Persia  the  stream  abated  and  in  May 
:952  emigrants  for  the  first  time  outnumbered  immigrants.3  The  strain 
on  the  economy,  however,  was  the  more  severe  inasmuch  as  the  latest 
immigrants  possessed  neither  capital  nor  modern  skills. 

The  paramount  threat  of  Arab  vengeance  remained.  Israel  had  de¬ 
feated  the  Arab  states  in  1948  because  it  had  been  more  determined  and 
more  desperate,  conscious  of  powerful  foreign  moral  and  financial  support, 
and  opposed  by  an  ill  assorted,  ill  organized,  and  partially  corrupt 
coalition.  Should  the  Arabs  become  equally  determined,  mend  their 
relations  with  the  outside  world  (above  all  with  the  U.S.A.),  and  contrive 
to  order  their  domestic  and  common  affairs  to  better  purpose,  Israel  would 
remain  superior  only  in  desperation.  Events  in  the  surrounding  states 
were  therefore  of  moment  not  only  to  the  Israeli  economy  but  also  to 
the  survival  of  the  Israeli  state. 

One  rift  in  Arab  solidarity  was  Egyptian  resentfulness  against  'Iraq. 
Egyptians  considered  that  'Iraq  had  played  an  inadequate  part  in  the 
Palestinian  war,  while  'Iraqis  countered  by  blaming  the  disasters  of  the  war 
on  Egypt.  Egypt  was  also  irritated  by  'Iraq’s  relations  with  Great  Britain 
and  suspicious  of 'Iraq’s  relations  with  other  Arab  states.  Despite  the  fiasco 
of  the  abortive  Anglo-'Iraqi  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  in  1948,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Salih  Jabr,  the  temporary  eclipse  of  General  Nuri-as-Sa'id, 


1  Neue  Zurcher  13  September  1952.  The  amount  of  compensation  was  to  be  settled 

later.  Most  of  the  property  belonged  to  a  nineteenth-century  order  of  Templars:  ibid.  11  Sep¬ 
tember  1952.  For  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Israel  see  New  York  Times ,  30  June 
1952,  and  Neue  Z^tung,  19  August  1952. 

2  The  total  was  1,578,000,  of  which  853,000  represented  the  increase  of  these  years,  700,000  of 
them  by  immigration. 

3  Compare  the  1,488  immigrants  in  this  month  with  26,202  in  the  same  month  of  1951: 
Christian  Science  Alonitor,  26  June  1952. 
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and  the  installation  of  an  anti-British,  nationalist  Cabinet  in  Baghdad,1  a 
comparatively  short  period  sufficed  to  produce  a  new  atmosphere  and 
the  return  of  the  familiar  political  faces.  Back  in  office,  General  Nurl 
announced  in  October  1951  the  reopening  of  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Foreign  Office  recognized  that  the  Treaty  of  1930  was 
out  of  date  and  needed  to  be  replaced.  When  in  the  same  month  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Turkey  made  proposals  for  a  Middle 
Eastern  defence  organization,  the  'Iraqi  government  received  them 
favourably  and,  instead  of  supporting  Egyptian  obdurateness,  tried 
to  mediate  between  Cairo  and  the  western  Powers.2  Moreover,  in  this 
same  period,  when  Egyptian  xenophobia  was  waxing,  'Iraq  concluded  an 
advantageous  oil  agreement  with  the  foreign  Iraq  Petroleum  Company. 
'Iraqi  demands  for  increased  royalties  from  oil  had  led  to  a  partial  agree¬ 
ment,  signed  on  10  August  1950. 3  These  demands  were  reinforced  by  the 
fifty-fifty  agreement  secured  by  the  King  of  Sa'udi  Arabia  in  December 
19504  and  by  the  Persian  dispute  with  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,5 
and  on  13  August  1951  an  agreement  was  reached — it  was  signed  on 
3  February  1952 — whereby  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  'Iraqi  government  50  per  cent,  of  its  profits  from  1  January  1951 
and  before  deduction  of  foreign  taxes,  to  increase  production,6  to  sell  to  the 
'Iraqi  government  all  the  crude  oil  that  it  wanted  at  5-5  shillings  per  ton,  to 
entertain  further  requests  for  increased  royalties  upon  the  raising  of  royalties 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  to  pay  at  least  £5  million  a  year  to  the  'Iraqi 
government  for  two  years  after  a  cessation  of  operations  by  force  majeure  or 
act  of  God,  to  appoint  'Iraqi  directors  to  the  boards  of  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries,  and  to  finance  the  university  education  of  50  'Iraqi  students 
and  a  school  at  Kirkuk  to  accommodate  240  'Iraqis  on  four-year  courses.7 


1  See  The  Middle  East ,  igqg-xggo,  pp.  153-5.  2  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  259-60. 

3  Financial  Times,  11  August  1950.  4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  301. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  292  seqq.  and  below,  pp.  244  seqq. 

6  Commerce  du  Levant,  27  February  and  1  and  22  March  1952  (text).  Production  of  crude  oil 
dropped  to  3-4  million  tons  in  1948  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Haifa  branch  of  the  pipeline. 
In  November  1949  the  Tripoli  branch  was  duplicated  by  the  completion  of  a  16-inch  pipe  and 
production  in  1950  rose  to  6-5  million  tons.  Production  in  1951  and  1952  was  8-4  and  17  6 
million  tons.  By  the  agreement  of  1951  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  undertook  that  production 
would  by  1954  reach  22  million  tons  from  its  principal  fields  and  the  Mosul  field  (which  was 
expected  to  start  producing  in  1953)  and  8  million  tons  from  the  Basra  field.  The  Mosul  and 
Basra  fields,  in  the  north  and  south  respectively,  were  being  developed  by  subsidiary  companies, 
the  output  of  the  latter  flowing  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  12-inch  pipe,  which  was  brought  into 
use  in  October  1951  and  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  24-inch  pipe. 

Production  before  the  war  was  about  4  million  tons  and  royalties  between  £2  and  £3  million. 
Royalties  under  the  new  agreement  would  be  about  £60  million. 

By  an  agreement  of  25  December  1951  the  'Iraqi  government  acquired  two  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company:  Khanaqin  Oil  Company  and  Rafidain  Oil  Company: 
Commerce  du  Levant,  8  March  1 952  (text) . 

7  A  similar  agreement  was  signed  on  1  December  1951  on  behalf  of  the  ruler  of  Kuwait  and 
the  Kuwait  Oil  Company:  The  Times,  4  December  1951. 
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Iraq’s  relations  with  Syria  and  Jordan  were  closely  watched  in  Cairo, 
where  any  Iraqi  success  in  promoting  a  union  with  either  country  would 
have  been  most  unpopular.  Colonel  Husni  az-Za'Im,  who  seized  power  in 
Damascus  in  March  1949,  adopted  at  first  a  friendly  attitude  towards 
Iraq,  but  after  a  visit  to  Egypt  he  suddenly  changed  his  tune,  closed  the 
Syrian  frontier  with  'Iraq  and  ordered  certain  movements  of  troops 
indicative  of  suspicion  of 'Iraq.  Colonel  Za'im’s  short  term  was  ended  by 
assassination  in  August  1949,  but  the  succeeding  regime,  more  friendly 
towards  'Iraq,  was  evicted  in  December  1949  by  Colonel  Adib  Shishakli, 
who  was  at  one  with  Egypt  in  opposing  any  scheme  for  the  union  of  Syria 
and  ‘Iraq.  Egypt  succeeded  in  the  main  in  blocking  a  westward  expansion 
of  'Iraqi  influence. 

With  Jordan  'Iraq  had  special  links  in  the  close  relationship  of  the 
ruling  families  and  a  union  could  bring  advantages  to  the  small,  weak  and 
poor  Jordanian  kingdom.  'Iraq,  however,  was  unwilling  to  go  farther 
than  a  personal  union  of  the  two  crowns,  which  would  not  in  itself  solve 
any  of  Jordan’s  problems.  In  December  1951  the  Parliament  of  Jordan 
asked  the  government  for  a  statement,  which  was  made  in  secret  session 
on  18  December  and,  giving  rise  to  inaccurate  reports,  was  followed  by 
a  public  statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  12  January  1952.1  The 
Prime  Minister  said  that  a  union  with  'Iraq  for  defensive,  military  and 
other  practical  purposes  would  be  useful  but  that  existing  proposals 
reached  no  farther  than  a  union  of  the  crowns,  leaving  Jordan’s  army 
separate  and  dependent  on  foreign  aid.  The  Prime  Minister  denied  that 
the  reason  for  Jordan’s  termination  of  discussions  was  'Iraq’s  offer  of  a 
subsidy  of  no  more  than  1-5  million  dinars,  compared  with  the  British 
subsidy  of  £8  million  a  year.  He  said  that  the  whole  question  of  union 
had  been  shelved  for  five  to  ten  years. 

A  further  cause  of  disagreement  between  'Iraq  and  Egypt  was  the 
Egyptian  proposal  of  an  Arab  Collective  Security  Treaty  within  the 
framework  of  the  Arab  League.  Faced  with  this  proposal  'Iraq  suggested 
a  more  radical  Military  Pact,  which,  however,  so  far  impinged  upon 
sovereignty  that  Egyptian  rejection  was  certain.  'Iraq  thereupon  objected 
to  the  provision  in  the  Egyptian  draft  treaty  whereby  the  signatories  would 
bind  themselves  to  accept  decisions  reached  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
and  although  a  draft  was  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  Council  of  the 
Arab  League  in  April  1950,  'Iraq  did  not  sign  it  until  February  1951 
and  then  delayed  ratification  until  8  August  1952,  so  bringing  the  treaty 
into  force  in  15  days,  on  23  August  1952. 2 

Such  discords  and  disagreements  in  the  Arab  world  did  not,  however, 

1  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  February  1953,  pp.  53-54  (text). 

2  New  York  Times,  9  August  1952.  Previous  ratifiers  were  Egypt,  Syria  and  Jordan.  See  also 
Survey  for  1951,  pp.  256-7. 
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suffice  seriously  to  disrupt  the  outward  show  of  Arab  solidarity  over  the 
Israeli  question.  It  could  in  fact  be  argued  in  reverse  that  the  existence 
of  Israel  kept  the  Arab  League  together,  and  the  members  of  the  League 
continued  to  insist  in  concert  that  Israel  must  withdraw  to  the  borders 
set  by  the  United  Nations  in  1947,  that  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine 
must  be  repatriated,  and  that  Jerusalem  must  become  an  international 
city.1  But  there  were  different  degrees  of  warmth  with  which  anti-Israeli 
statements  might  be  made,  and  while  at  the  one  extreme  Syria  might 
look  forward  to  the  disappearance  of  Israel  by  19552  and  Colonel  Shishakli 
might  say  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  Middle  East  for  Arabs  and  Jews,3 
there  were  at  the  same  time  more  peaceable  inclinations  in  Lebanon  and, 
much  more  important,  hints  of  an  accommodation  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  Although  these  inclinations  were  suppressed4  and  the  hints  belied, 
it  appeared  that  Arab  solidarity  was  being  maintained  with  increasing 
difficulty. 

At  the  beginning  of  1952  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan,  the  Pakistani  Foreign 
Minister,  said  in  a  series  of  speeches  in  Cairo,  Baghdad  and  Karachi  that 
a  settlement  of  Israeli-Arab  questions  was  both  desirable  in  itself  and  a 
vital  condition  of  Middle  Eastern  defence.  Israel,  he  said,  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  limb  in  the  body  of  the  Middle  East.5  In  the  same  month 
Yasin  Sirag  ud-Dln  Bey,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Egyptian  Parliament,  said  that  developments  in  Israeli-Egyptian 
relations  were  possible  in  the  near  future,6  King  Faruq  was  alleged  to  be 
in  favour  of  a  peace,7  and  the  Egyptian  press  referred  increasingly  to  the 
need  for  a  settlement.8  On  19  March  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  said  that  Israel 
had  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  Egypt  and  no  territorial  claim  against 

1  King  'Abdullah  of  Jordan  dissented  on  this  last  point.  The  United  Nations’  resolution  to 
make  Jerusalem  an  international  city  had  been  flouted  by  Israel’s  declaration  of  the  city  as  its 
capital  in  1949.  The  Knesset  and  Ministries,  except  those  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence,  were 
then  moved  to  Jerusalem.  A  proposal  to  move  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  also  evoked  not 
only  Arab  protests  ( Neue  Zurcher  Ze^tungi  18  June  1952;  New  York  Times,  3  and  23  July  1952; 
Dawn,  7  and  18  July  1952)  but  also  dissenting  warnings  from  other  countries,  including  the 
U.S.A.  ( Jewish  Chronicle,  25  July  1952;  The  Times,  29  July  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  28  August 
1952). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  2  February  1952. 

3  Neue  Zurcher  Z^tung,  19  August  1952.  Israel  protested  to  the  United  Nations  about  these 
remarks:  The  Times,  20  August  1952. 

4  In  February  1952  Israeli  and  Lebanese  military  leaders  met  for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  hostilities  for  discussions  on  the  armistice  agreement  and  on  the  functioning  of  the  armistice 
commission:  Neue  Zurcher  Ze^ung,  3  March  1952.  Rumours  of  peace  talks  were  denied,  however, 
as  were  also  later  reports  of  Lebanese  statements  in  favour  of  ending  the  state  of  war  on  the 
grounds  that  the  blockade  of  Israel  was  harmful  to  the  Arabs.  Lebanon  reaffirmed  its  support 
for  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Arab  League:  Bourse  ligyptienne,  7  March  and  5  July  1952. 

s  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  March  1952.  Mr.  Sharett  welcomed  this  approach  on  the  eve  of 
his  visit  to  western  capitals:  Dawn,  29  February  1952. 

6  Le  Monde,  12  February  1952. 

7  New  York  Times,  4  March  1952. 

8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  March  1952. 
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Egypt.1  Five  months  later,  after  the  eviction  of  King  Faruq,2  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  renewed  his  overtures,  saying  that  Israel  had  no  real  economic, 
territorial  or  other  differences  with  Egypt;3  he  blamed  the  King  for  the 
war,  wished  success  to  General  Nagib  and  delivered  a  sharp  attack  on 
Colonel  Shishakli,  who  had  been  assiduous  in  promoting  Arab  unity  and 
action  against  possible  future  Israeli  aggression.4  But  Mr.  Ben-Gurion’s 
good  wishes  and  his  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Egypt  and  Syria 
may  have  embarrassed  rather  than  warmed  the  new  Egyptian  leaders, 
and  when  Colonel  Shishakli  spoke  of  a  second  round  against  Israel,  his 
sentiments  found  echoes  in  Cairo.5  The  new  Prime  Minister,  'Ali  Mahir 
Pasha,  said  that  no  formal  moves  had  been  made  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  overtures  for  peace,6  and  'Abd  ur-Rahman  'Azzam 
Pasha,  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League,  said  that  no  peace  was 
possible  so  long  as  more  than  a  million  dispossessed  Arabs  were  living  in 
destitution.7  This  rebuff  nisi  was  made  absolute  later  in  the  year  during 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  25  November  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  began,  on  Arab  initiative,  a  debate  on  the  Israeli-Arab  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Syrian  representative  told  the  Committee  on  26  November  that 
Jordan8  would  consent  to  international  status  for  Jerusalem,  if  Israel 
would  re-admit  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  and  would  accept  a 
territorial  settlement  on  the  basis  of  earlier  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  (which  would  involve  Israeli  renunciation  of  the  fruits  of  war).9 
This  comparatively  reasonable  attitude  was  followed  in  the  first  days  of 
December  by  vigorous  attacks  on  Israel  by  the  Syrian  and  Sa'udi  Arabian 
members  of  the  Committee,10  who,  together  with  representatives  of  other 

1  New  York  Times,  20  March  1952.  But  Egypt  had  claims  against  Israel  in  the  Negev,  the 
stronger  for  the  fact  that  the  Israeli  conquest  had  severed  Egypt’s  connexion  by  land  with  the 
Arabs  of  Asia.  From  the  Israeli  point  of  view  the  Negev,  comprising  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  state,  was  a  desert  which  might  be  made  to  blossom  or  to  bubble  (with  oil)  and  which  secured 
a  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea. 

2  See  above,  p.  2 1 1 . 

3  Manchester  Guardian  and  New  York  Times,  19  August  1952,  Relazioni  Internazionali,  30  August 
1952,  p.  921  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  330. 

4  Colonel  Shishakli  presided  over  a  meeting  in  Damascus  on  1-7  July  between  representatives 
of  the  four  Arab  armistice  commissions  to  frame  a  common  policy:  New  York  Times,  2  July  1952, 
and  The  Times,  15  July  1952.  For  the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  and  affirming 
Arab  unity  see  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  8  July  1 952  (text) .  At  a  further  meeting  in  Amman  in  November 
the  four  states  decided  to  tighten  the  blockade  of  Israel,  which  was  being  conducted  by  a  special 
office  established  in  Cairo  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Arab  League  of  16  December  1 951 : 
see  ibid.  2  December  1952;  New  York  Times,  23  March  1952,  and  Dawn,  4  July  1952. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  20  August  1952. 

6  Neue  Ziircher  fitting,  23  August  1952. 

7  New  York  Times,  20  August  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  30  August  1 952,  p.  92 1  (text) ;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  332.  For  the  Arab  refugees  see  below,  pp.  242-4. 

8  Jordan  was  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Organization:  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  561 

9  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  26th  Meeting,  p.  155. 

10  Ibid.  2gth~3ist  Meetings. 
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Arab  states,  opposed  a  draft  resolution  presented  by  neutral  states,  because 
it  did  not  specifically  uphold  the  United  Nations’  earlier  territorial 
decisions  or  insist  on  the  repatriation  of  refugees.  Although  this  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  1 1  December  by  32-13-13, 1  it  failed 
to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  General  Assembly2 
and  was  therefore  not  passed,  a  circumstance  which  was  hailed  as  a 
victory  for  the  Arabs,  already  heartened,  perhaps,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  government  in  Washington. 

The  economic  and  military  hazards  of  Israel’s  existence  were  in  minor 
degree  aggravated  by  domestic  political  instability.  Although  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  remained  Prime  Minister  throughout  these  years,  his  party, 
Mapai,  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  Knesset  and  he  was 
forced  to  contrive  coalitions  with  smaller  parties,  which  supplemented 
their  lack  of  parliamentary  strength  by  the  strength  of  their  views  on  one 
or  two  subjects.  At  a  general  election  in  July  1951  Mapai  won  45  of  the 
120  seats  in  the  Knesset  and  Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  after  failing  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  General  Zionists,  who  held  21  seats,  secured  the  support 
of  a  further  20  members  by  taking  representatives  of  small  religious  groups 
into  his  Cabinet.3  This  government  lasted  longer  than  had  been  expected, 
partly  owing  to  confusion  and  bad  tactics  to  the  left  and  right  of  it,4  but  in 
September  1952  two  of  the  minor  members  of  the  coalition  withdrew  in 
protest  against  the  conscription  of  women.5  Although  they  commanded 
only  five  votes  in  the  Knesset,  the  withdrawal  of  these  votes  reduced 
Mr.  Ben-Gurion’s  support  to  an  exact  half  and  forced  him  to  reopen 

1  A/AC.  61  /L.  23 /Rev.  4,  reprinted  in  the  Committee’s  report  to  the  General  Assembly: 
A/2310,  pp.  6-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  332. 

2  The  voting  was  24-21-15. 

3  Agudat  Israel,  Poelei  Agudat  Israel,  Mizrachi  and  Hapoel  Mizrachi. 

4  On  the  left  were  Mapam  and  the  communists.  Mapam’s  sympathy  with  communists  caused 
quarrels  and  defections,  aggravated  by  the  arrest  in  Prague  of  one  of  its  leaders,  Mr.  Mordecai 
Oren  (see  below,  p.  241).  On  the  extreme  right  Herut,  led  by  Mr.  Beigin,  forfeited  some  support 
by  reverting  to  extra-parliamentary,  terroristic  methods  (see  above,  p.  233). 

5  The  reduction  of  immigration  necessitated  an  extension  of  the  terms  of  service  in  order  to 
maintain  the  size  of  the  forces.  Further,  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  the  Middle  East  took 
longer  to  train  than  the  better-educated  European  Jews;  and  service  in  the  army  was  used  to 
teach  Hebrew  as  well  as  warfare.  The  government  proposed  therefore  to  require  men  of  18-26 
to  serve  for  2^  years  instead  of  2  years  and  men  of  27-29  to  serve  2  years  instead  of  i£  (subject 
to  considerable  reductions  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  done  service  in  foreign  forces).  Un¬ 
married  girls  of  18-26  would,  as  before,  be  required  to  serve  for  2  years  but  might  no  longer 
plead  religious  objections  to  such  service.  On  this  issue  Agudat  Israel  and  Poelei  Agudat  Israel 
left  the  government.  There  were  also  differences  between  the  secular  Mapai  and  the  religious 
groups  over  education. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  special  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  passage  in  the  U.S.A.  of  the  McCarran 
Act  (the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Public  Law  414,  82nd  Congress),  which  from  24 
December  1952  deprived  of  his  citizenship  every  American  citizen  who  served  in  a  foreign  force 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense.  These  consents  not  being  obtainable, 
Israel  proposed  to  find  other  forms  of  national  service  for  such  American  citizens  as  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  forfeit  their  citizenship:  see  New  York  Times ,  17  November,  and  15,  17,  25  and  29  December 
1952. 
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negotiations  with  the  General  Zionists  and  with  the  small,  central  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  (which  had  four  seats).  After  surviving  by  56  votes  to  36 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  November,1  the  Prime  Minister  eventually 
succeeded  in  forming  a  new  government  in  December  in  coalition  with 
these  two  parties  and  secured  on  23  December  a  vote  of  confidence  by 
63  votes  to  24.  1  he  two  religious  groups  which  had  remained  in  the 

preceding  government2  subsequently  joined  the  new  one,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  position  to  count  on  a  full  voting 
strength  of  87,  over  two-thirds  of  the  Knesset. 

President  Chaim  Weizmann  died  on  9  November  and  Mr.  Isaac  Ben- 
Zvi  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

In  its  foreign  relations  Israel,  no  longer  entertaining  any  hopes  of  an 
early  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,3  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  continuing  Arab  hostility,  and  in  urgent  need  of  material 
assistance,4  showed  more  friendliness  to  non-communist  countries  and 
abandoned  pro  tanto  its  stance  of  impartial  neutrality.  Mr.  Sharett,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  visited  London,  Paris  and  Rome  in  March5  and 
the  U.S.A.  in  May,  and  Mr.  Walter  Eytan,  the  Director-General  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  visited  India,  which  had  recognized  Israel  but  sent  no 
diplomatic  representative  to  Tel  Aviv.  Friendly  gestures  were  also  made 
to  other  Mediterranean  countries — Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.6  Greece, 
which  was  with  Spain  the  only  European  country  to  have  withheld  de  jure 
recognition  of  Israel  and  was  wary  of  any  response  likely  to  embarrass 
the  Greek  communities  in  Arab  countries,  nevertheless  advanced  its 
consul-general  in  Israel  to  the  rank  of  Counsellor;  with  Turkey  and  Italy 
Israel  exchanged  diplomatic  missions.  Israel  also  opened  a  Legation  in 
Tokyo,  its  first  Asian  appointment.7 

With  communist  states  Israel’s  relations  were  not  amicable.  Mr.  Mor- 
decai  Oren,  a  prominent  member  of  Mapam,  who  had  gone  to  Berlin  at 
the  end  of  1951  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  disappeared  in  Prague  on  his  way  back  home.8  Suspicions  that 
he  had  been  arrested  hardened,  and  the  Israeli  government  protested  in 

1  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  13  November  1952. 

2  Mizrachi  and  Hapoel  Mizrachi. 

3  See  above,  p.  171. 

+  For  American  economic  and  technical  aid  see  above,  p.  232.  Israel  also  wanted  military  aid 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (see  a  speech  by  Mr.  Sharett  on  18  July:  New  York  Times,  19  July 
1952).  By  an  agreement  of  23  July  Israel  was  granted  aid,  similar  to  aid  granted  to  Egypt  and 
Sa'udi  Arabia,  in  the  purchase  of  American  arms  from  government  stocks  (ibid.  12  August 
1952).  This  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Knesset  on  27  August  by  69  votes  to  13  against 
objections  from  the  left  (ibid.  28  August  1952). 

5  In  Rome  he  saw  the  Pope  as  well  as  members  of  the  Italian  government:  The  Times,  1  April 

1952. 

6  Ibid.,  5  February  1952,  and  Scotsman,  29  February  1952. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  November  1952. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  23  February  1952;  New  York  Times,  23  and  24  February  1952. 
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two  notes  of  13  May  and  1 1  June,1  but  Mr.  Oren  did  not  reappear.2  On 
6  December  Prague  requested  the  recall  of  the  Israeli  Minister,  Dr.  Aryeh 
Kobovy,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  diplomatic 
activity  in  his  attempts  to  accelerate  Jewish  emigration  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  had  been  implicated  in  the  treasonable  activities  of  Mr.  Slan- 
sky  and  others.3  In  its  reply  on  18  December  Israel  retorted  that  the 
Minister’s  intervention  had  been  limited  to  helping  Jews,  to  whose 
emigration  President  Gottwald  had  agreed  in  July  1951. 4  Dr.  Kubovy’s 
recall  was  also  requested  on  8  December  by  the  Polish  government,  to 
which  he  was  also  accredited,5  and  Warsaw  accused  the  Israeli  Legation 
of  espionage,  of  trying  to  promote  proscribed  Zionist  organizations,  and 
of  acting  as  an  ideological  and  organizational  centre.6  These  charges  were 
rejected  by  Israel.7  In  June  the  Rumanian  charge  d’affaires  in  Israel  was 
suddenly  recalled,  left  without  informing  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry, 
and  then  disappeared.8 

Replying  to  a  Russian  note  of  21  November  1951  about  western  projects 
for  a  Middle  Eastern  defence  pact,9  Israel  assured  Moscow  on  8  December 
1951  that  it  would  not  join  an  aggressive,  anti-Russian  alliance;  and  asked 
that  Jews  in  Russia  be  permitted  to  emigrate.10  There  were  reports  of 
Russian  intentions  to  send  a  commercial  mission  to  Israel11  and  of  Israeli 
hopes  of  buying  oil  from  the  U.S.S.R.  after  the  failure  of  the  Israeli 
approach  to  Great  Britain;12  the  latter  reports  were  denied  in  Israel.13  The 
evidence  for  communist  anti-semitism,  of  which  the  Slansky  trial  was  a 
prominent  item,  was  strengthened  in  January  1953  by  the  alleged  doctors’ 
plot  and  other  manifestations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,14  as  a  result  of  which 
a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Russian  Legation  in  Tel  Aviv  on  9  February 
1953.  The  U.S.S.R.  immediately  severed  its  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel. 


Note  E.  Arab  Refugees 

The  number  of  Arab  refugees  at  the  beginning  of  1952  was  872,731,  of 
whom  463,169  were  in  Jordan,  201,310  in  Gaza,  105,135  in  Lebanon, 

1  Le  Monde,  17  June  1952.  Prague  replied  to  the  first  note  on  16  May:  ibid. 

2  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Slansky  trial  in  Prague :  see  above, 
p.  166. 

3  Observer  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  December  1952. 

4  The  Times,  19  December  1952.  5  Ibid,  10  December  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  21  December  1952.  7  Ibid.  22  December  1952. 

8  Le  Monde,  12  June  1952,  and  above,  p.  172.  9  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  259. 

10  New  York  Times,  28  February  1952. 

11  Le  Populaire,  26  February  1952. 

12  Manchester  Guardian,  19  May  1952.  See  above,  p.  232,  for  the  Anglo-Israeli  negotiations. 

13  Financial  Times,  9  June  1952.  The  U.S.S.R.  imported  oranges  from  Israel:  New  York  Times, 

14  January  1952;  Financial  Times,  26  May  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  6  September  1952. 

14  See  above,  p.  150. 
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83,4c)1  in  Syria  and  19,716  in  Israel.1  Half  of  them  were  under  sixteen. 
They  suffered  the  physical  discomforts  and  moral  degradation  of  poverty, 
squalor  and  unemployment;  most  of  the  adults  had  been  farmers  or 
townspeople  of  means  before  their  flight.  In  addition  there  were  a  further 
1 30,°00  Arabs  in  villages  on  the  Israeli-Jordan  frontier,  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  but  not  technically  refugees  because  they  remained 
in  their  homes.2  Jordan  accepted  as  citizens  many  refugees  and  provided 
land  for  them,3  but  the  other  Arab  countries  were  unwilling  to  take  any 
step  which  might  prejudice  their  insistence  on  the  execution  to  the  letter 
of  the  United  Nations’  resolution  in  favour  of  repatriation.  In  February 
I95L  however,  the  Arab  League  resolved  to  encourage  refugees  to  make 
temporary  settlements. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees,  established  by 
resolution  of  19  November  1948, 4  was  succeeded  on  1  May  1950  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (U.N.R.W.A.),  established  by 
resolution  of  8  December  1949. 5  This  agency  assumed  in  July  1951  the 
function  to  settle  besides  the  functions  to  feed,  clothe,  nurse  and  shelter. 
By  the  end  of  1951  it  had  spent  over  $60  million;6  but  the  number  of 
refugees  in  camps  rose  and  reached  by  30  June  1952  88 1,000. 7  Develop¬ 
ment  schemes,  intended  to  provide  employment  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Clapp  report  in  1949, 8  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  their  high  cost, 
Arab  opposition  and  the  unpredictability  of  U.N.R.W.A.’s  annual 
budget.  On  26  January  1952  the  General  Assembly  approved  a  pro¬ 
gramme  covering  the  three  years  beginning  on  1  July  1951  and  involving 
an  expenditure  of  $50  million  on  relief  and  $200  million  on  ‘reintegra¬ 
tion’.9  It  was  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  Arab  states 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East,  covering  the  period  i  July  1931  to  30  June  1952 :  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  13  (A/2171),  p.  35. 

2  See  Charles  Reyner:  ‘Palestine  Arab  Refugees’,  World  Review,  November  1951,  pp.  12  seqq; 
O.  Tweedy:  ‘The  Arab  Refugee’,  International  Affairs,  July  1952,  pp.  338  seqq;  and  Georgiana 
C.  Stevens:  ‘Arab  Refugees  1948-52’,  Middle  East  Journal,  Summer  1952,  pp.  281  seqq. 

3  This  policy  of  King  'Abdullah  was  jeopardized  by  his  assassination  in  July  1951  by  followers 
of  the  former  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  whose  plans  for  an  independent  Arab  Palestine  were  frustrated 
by  the  King. 

4  Resolution  212  (III).  5  Resolution  302  (IV). 

6  Reyner,  op.  cit.  p.  13.  For  criticism  of  U.N.R.W.A.’s  methods  and  organization  see  an  article 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  29  August  1 952  by  General  Sir  Alexander  Galloway,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  agency. 

7  A/21 71,  p.  2.  The  natural  increase  outpaced  death  and  settlement.  Also  refugees  continued 
to  arrive.  Jordan  claimed  in  August  1952  that  some  1,500  Arabs  had  been  evicted  from  their 
homes  as  the  result  of  624  Israeli  attacks  on  the  Jordan  frontier  since  December  1949. 

8  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine:  Final  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East  (A/AC.25/6)  (Washington,  United  Nations,  1949). 

9  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  513  (VI),  pp.  12-13.  In  the  first 
year  $27  million  were  to  be  spent  on  relief  and  not  less  than  $50  million  on  reintegration,  in  place 
of  earlier  proposals  of  $20  million  and  $30  million  respectively.  In  the  second  year  $18  million 
were  to  be  provided  for  relief  and  $100  million  for  reintegration.  In  October  1952  the  Ad  Hoc 
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would  be  readier  to  accept  refugees,  who  would  in  that  period  have  been 
trained  in  needed  tasks,  placed  in  employment  or  set  up  in  business  with 
loans.  Part  of  the  funds  would  also  be  applied  in  building  houses  near 
possible  sources  of  employment,  in  irrigation  and  other  agricultural 
development,  and  in  giving  technical  assistance  to  development  schemes 
which  could  employ  refugees.1  But  failing  a  political  settlement  between 
Arabs  and  Israel  (and  failing  the  adoption  by  the  Arabs  of  progressive 
social  policies),  the  future  for  the  refugees  was  bleak  indeed. 

In  July  1952  Israel  repeated  an  offer,  first  made  two  years  earlier,  to 
release  frozen  assets  of  Palestine  Arabs  to  the  extent  of  £ I  500,000,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  claimed.2  On  9  October  Israel  agreed  to  release 
£1  1  million  as  a  first  instalment.3  On  4  December  it  was  announced  that 
Arab  refugees  might  file  claims  for  payment  at  the  rate  of  £1  50  a  month 
from  1  March  1953.4  This  would  soon  eliminate  the  host  of  outstanding 
claims  for  small  sums. 


4.  Persia 

If  success  be  measured  by  relating  aims  to  achievements,  Dr.  Musaddiq 
was  a  highly  successful  statesman.  He  had  aimed  at  evicting  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  from  Persia,  and  that  Company  had  been  forced  to 
go.  In  one  important  respect,  however,  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  not  succeeded. 
The  Persian  oil  industry  and  its  revenues  languished.  Whether  Dr. 
Musaddiq  had  really  believed  that  Persians  could  exploit  their  own  oil 
unassisted,  or  whether  he  had  over-confidently  expected  help  from 
American  or  other  sources,  he  had  in  fact  miscalculated.  Owing  to  the 
recent  and  rapid  expansion  of  Arabian  oil-fields  the  rest  of  the  world  found 
that  it  could  do  without  Persian  oil.5  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  long  forgo  its  revenues  from  oil.  By  1952  it  was  estimated  that 
Persian  finances  were  showing  a  monthly  deficit  of  about  $6  million, 
which  was  being  met  by  raiding  reserves  and  printing  notes  but  could 
not  be  so  covered  indefinitely.6  External  payments  were  kept  in  balance 
by  import  restrictions  (a  cut  of  40  per  cent,  was  announced  on  1  January) 
and  by  other  retrenchments,  such  as  the  reduction  of  diplomatic  staffs 


Political  Committee  of  the  Assembly  acceded  to  a  request  from  U.N.R.W.A.  to  raise  the  $18 
million  for  relief  in  1952-3  to  $23  million  (see  A/2 1 71  /Add.  1 ),  the  Assembly  itself  endorsing  this 
recommendation  on  6  November:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions, 
614  (VII),  pp.  7-8. 

1  See,  further,  The  Times,  16  February  1953. 

2  Financial  Times,  23  July  1952. 

3  The  Times,  10  October  1952,  and  see  ensuing  correspondence  in  the  same  newspaper  on  16, 
25  and  30  October  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  5  December  1952. 

5  Production  of  crude  oil  in  the  Middle  East  in  1950  was  84  million  tons,  of  which  Persia  supplied 
32  million  tons.  In  1952  production  rose  above  100  million  tons  despite  the  Persian  stoppage. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  June  1952. 
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abroad,  and  the  gold  reserve  of  $120  million  was  virtually  intact,1  but 
the  government  had  great  difficulty  in  paying  the  army,  police,  civil 
servants,  workers  in  the  nationalized  oil  industry  and  contractors.  Most 
of  these  were  paid  late  and  the  last  were  probably  not  paid  at  all;  the 
army  and  police  were  thought  to  have  first  claim  on  whatever  was  avail¬ 
able  (which  was  sometimes  government  bonds  and  not  cash),  and  civil 
servants  in  the  capital  and  other  large  towns  probably  fared  better  than 
their  provincial  colleagues.  Disaster  was  round  the  corner.  But  it  seemed 
to  be  the  same  corner  as  the  one  behind  which  Mr.  Hoover’s  prosperity 
had  so  long  lurked. 

Dr.  Musaddiq  had  returned  from  the  U.S.A.  at  the  end  of  1951 
without  the  loans  which  he  had  hoped  for,2  and  negotiations  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  during  the  first  months  of  1952  proved  abortive.  Ameri¬ 
can  technical  and  military  aid  continued  (the  latter  not  without  some 
difficulties),  but  Washington  refused  to  give  more  extensive  aid  and  thus 
forced  some  Persians  to  realize  that  the  only  remaining  source  of  revenue 
was  an  accommodation  with  the  British  government  and  Company. 
Criticism  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  increased,  but  in  July  he  was  strengthened  by 
two  events :  a  blatantly  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  an  alternative  govern¬ 
ment  for  Persia,  and  the  International  Court’s  decision  that  it  was  not 
competent  to  entertain  the  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  return  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  to  power 
as  a  result  of  riots  against  his  ephemeral  successor  demonstrated  the 
Prime  Minister’s  dependence  upon  the  mob  and  upon  those  who  con¬ 
trolled  it — principally  Dr.  Ayatollah  Seyyid  Abul  Qasim  Kashani,  the 
leader  of  Fida-iyan  i-Islam,  and  his  ad  hoc  allies,  the  Tuda  Party.  The  only 
alternative  sources  of  power,  the  royal  family  and  the  army,  were  dis¬ 
credited  during  the  year.  For  the  time  being  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  strong 
enough  to  demand  and  obtain  extensive  powers,  but  although  he  could 
have  the  last  word  with  the  Majlis  and  Senate,  it  was  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  held  his  office  durante  beneplacito  and  that  he  might  swiftly 
lose  office  or  life  if  Dr.  Kashani  or  the  Tuda  Party  so  willed. 

The  British  attitude  remained  substantially  unchanged.  The  British 
government  was  prepared  to  recognize  Persian  nationalization  as  a  fact 
and  for  the  purposes  of  negotiation,  but  it  was  not  prepared  to  negotiate 
upon  the  basis  that  nationalization  was  lawful  in  the  circumstances  or  to 
limit  the  Company’s  claims  to  an  assessment  of  its  physical  assets  in  Persia 
at  the  date  of  nationalization  and  its  loss  of  trading  profits  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  claims  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  its  concession.  Exchanges, 
begun  in  August  on  Persian  initiative,  led  to  proposals  sponsored  jointly 

1  Financial  Times,  17  June  1952.  The  Persian  government  had  in  addition  gold  to  the  value  of 
about  $20  million  in  Moscow:  ibid.  28  June  1952. 

2  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  336- 
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by  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Churchill,  but  the  only  new  thing  about 
this  fresh  round  of  negotiation  was  the  extent  of  the  dismay  and  opposition 
of  the  Persian  Senate  when  Dr.  Musaddiq  rejected  the  proposals.  Dr. 
Musaddiq  next  threatened  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  proceeded  to  do  so,  though  only  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks. 

Moscow  was  content  to  remain  in  the  background,  save  for  a  formal 
protest  against  Persian  acceptance  of  American  military  aid.  Less  modest 
or  less  patient  were  a  number  of  minor  characters  who  made  episodic 
incursions  on  to  the  scene.  These  included  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  Mr. 
W.  Alton  Jones,  and  the  motley  company  connected  with  the  nocturnal 
call  at  Bandar  Ma'shur  of  the  tanker  Rose  Mary. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  under  strong  fire  from 
Parliament  and  press  in  Persia.  Among  other  things  it  was  charged 
against  him  that  his  economic  policy  was  a  failure,  that  he  was  the  tool 
of  American  oil  interests  and  was  about  to  sell  out  to  them,  that  he  was 
in  collusion  with  the  British,  whose  attacks  on  him  were  part  of  an  elabo¬ 
rate  game,  that  he  never  listened  to  any  advice  from  anybody  whatever, 
that  he  aspired  to  be  a  dictator  and  had  engineered  the  riots  of  6  December 
1951  to  that  end,  and  that  the  elections  for  the  new  Majlis  were  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  corrupt.  The  last  charge  was  tacitly  supported  by  some  of 
Dr.  Musaddiq’s  supporters,  who  withdrew  from  the  electoral  field  in 
disgust.  The  Majlis  inflicted  a  rebuff  on  Dr.  Musaddiq  on  1  January  by 
fixing  22  January,  instead  of  26  January  as  suggested  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  for  a  debate  on  a  motion  censuring  him  for  exceeding  the  law 
and  for  pursuing  a  disastrous  economic  policy.1  The  Majlis  also  attempted 
to  secure  some  control  over  the  elections  (which  had  started  on  18  Decem¬ 
ber)  by  proposing  to  institute  a  parliamentary  commission  of  supervision, 
but  Dr.  Musaddiq  outmanoeuvred  his  opponents  by  withdrawing  his 
supporters  from  the  Majlis  and  so  depriving  it  of  a  quorum.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  achieved  a  minor  triumph  when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
resigned  after  a  move  to  impeach  him  for  his  part  in  the  riots  of  6  Decem¬ 
ber,2  but  Dr.  Musaddiq  could  afford  to  treat  somewhat  cavalierly  a 
Majlis  whose  life  was  to  expire  on  19  February,  even  if  his  tactics  of 
preventing  the  gathering  of  a  quorum  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  his 
position  among  the  representatives  of  the  people.  A  move  by  the  Majlis 
to  bargain  with  the  Prime  Minister  by  shelving  the  proposals  for  an 
electoral  supervisory  commission  in  return  for  the  attendance  of  enough 
government  supporters  to  allow  a  debate  on  the  motion  of  censure  came 
to  nothing,  and  the  Majlis  duly  passed  away  on  19  February  without 
having  seriously  incommoded  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Senate,  however, 
did  not  expire,  and  newspapers  hostile  to  the  Prime  Minister  exhorted 
it  to  effect  a  change  of  government.  The  outcome  of  this  struggle  between 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  2  January  1952.  2  Sunday  Times,  6  January  1952. 
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government  and  Opposition  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  negotiations 
which  the  former  was  pursuing  with  the  International  Bank  for  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  activity  in  and  revenues  from  the  oil  industry. 

The  presence  in  Persia  during  the  opening  months  of  1952  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  International  Bank  strengthened  Dr.  Musaddiq  not  only 
against  the  Persian  Opposition  but  also  in  his  dealings  with  the  American 
and  British  governments.  Until  the  collapse  in  March  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  Bank,  Dr.  Musaddiq  might  have  hoped  to  find  a  way  out  of  his 
financial  difficulties  without  a  large  American  loan  or  an  accommodation 
with  the  British  government  and  Company.  It  was  moreover  politically 
expedient  for  him  in  the  course  of  his  domestic  disputes  to  engage  also  in 
further  disputes  with  the  British  and  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  proud  in¬ 
dependence  towards  the  U.S.A.  In  January  1952  he  compelled  the 
British  government  to  close  all  its  consulates  in  Persia,  refused  to  accept 
a  newly  designated  British  Ambassador,  and  made  difficulties  over  the 
continuance  of  American  technical  and  military  aid.  These  incidents 
can  most  conveniently  be  considered  before  dealing  with  the  prolonged 
negotiations  with  the  International  Bank. 

On  9  January  Persia  presented  to  Great  Britain  a  note  which  contained 
complaints  of  unspecified  acts  of  British  interference  in  Persian  affairs 
and  imprecise  threats  of  retaliation.1  This  note  had  a  somewhat  turbu¬ 
lent  career.  It  was  returned  by  the  British  Embassy  on  the  grounds  that, 
apart  from  its  contents,  its  delivery  offended  against  normal  courtesies 
by  reason  of  prior  publication  by  wireless  and  to  a  selected  group  of 
foreign  (excluding  British)  correspondents.2  After  a  number  of  hazards 
the  note  was  successfully  returned  to  the  Persian  Foreign  Ministry  at  the 
third  attempt.  A  second  Persian  note  of  12  January  then  blamed  the 
British  for  not  having  asked  for  details  of  the  alleged  interference  and 
required  the  closing  of  all  British  consulates  by  21  January  (which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  by  the  Majlis  for  the  debate  on  the 
motion  of  censure).3  The  consuls,  of  whom  there  were  nine,  were  alleged 
to  have  exceeded  their  duties  and  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  necessary, 
since  they  no  longer  had  responsibilities  towards  the  various  Indian  and 
Pakistan  citizens  in  Persia.  The  note  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
Persian  consulate  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Persian  government  was  asked  to  withdraw  its  second  note.  This 
having  been  refused,  the  British  government  replied  on  16  January4  by 
describing  the  request  for  the  closing  of  the  consulates  as  a  breach  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Treaty  of  1857s  and  a  violation  of  international  practice, 

1  The  Times ,  10  January  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  January  1952,  p.  91  (text). 

2  The  Times,  12  January  1952  (text). 

3  New  York  Times,  13  January  1952;  The  Times,  14  January  1952  (texts). 

4  Scotsman,  17  January  1952  (text). 

5  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  42-46. 
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aggravated  by  the  couching  of  the  request  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum. 
Persia  contended  in  a  reply  on  20  January1  that  the  treaty  of  1857  had 
been  imposed  and  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  facts  of  the  situation;  and 
reviewed  instances  of  alleged  British  interference,  most  of  which  related 
to  a  distant  past.2  The  consulates  were  closed.  A  week  later  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Francis  Shepherd,  left  Tehran  on  his  appointment  to 
the  Embassy  in  Warsaw.  The  British  government  designated  Mr.  Robert 
Hankey  to  take  his  place,  but  the  Persian  government  refused  its  agrement, 
objecting  to  the  appointment  of  any  person  who  had  seen  service  in  Persia 
or  in  a  British  colony.3  The  British  government  thereupon  resolved  to 
leave  the  Embassy  in  the  charge  of  the  Counsellor,  Mr.  George  Middleton. 

With  the  U.S.A.  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  a  minor  and,  from  his  point  of 
view,  equally  successful  tussle  over  American  aid.  In  December  1951  he 
refused  to  sign  an  agreement  for  continued  aid  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  alleging  that  its  terms  might  be  constructed  as  an  infringement  of 
Persian  neutrality.4  The  American  administration  decided  to  accept  in 
place  of  the  usual  agreement  a  declaration  by  Dr.  Musaddiq  of  his 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
Dr.  Musaddiq  wrote  accordingly  to  the  American  Ambassador.5  Notes 
were  exchanged  on  19  January,6  as  a  result  of  which  $23-45  million 
already  appropriated  by  Congress  for  aid  to  Persia  within  the  scope  of 
Point  Four  became  available  during  the  American  fiscal  year  1952. 7 
The  State  Department  announced  on  15  April  the  signing  of  three  sub¬ 
sidiary  agreements  concerning  projects  for  Persian  agriculture,  public 
health  and  education.8  Military  aid,  however,  was  suspended  from  8 
January,  when  the  current  agreement  expired,  until  24  April,  when  notes 
were  exchanged  in  which  Persia  again  declared  its  support  for  the  prin- 

1  Bourse  £gyptienne,  21  January  1952. 

2  Except  for  the  case  of  Major  C.  F.  Capper,  for  which  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  323. 

3  The  Persian  press  apparently  believed  that  the  greater  number  of  British  Foreign  Service 
officials  had  served  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Hankey  had  served  as  first  secretary  in  Tehran  during 
the  second  World  War  and  was  now  accused  of  having  then  helped  to  cause  a  famine  in  Persia 
and  of  having  stirred  up  tribal  troubles. 

4  New  York  Times,  1  January  1952. 

5  His  letter  was  published  on  6  January  1952:  ibid.  7  January  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  333. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  February  1952,  pp.  217-18. 

7  The  corresponding  sum  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  was  $1-46  million.  And  see  ibid.  6  October 
1 952>  PP-  535~7>  f°r  assistance  in  the  Shah’s  plan  to  divide  and  sell  his  estates,  comprising  nearly 
one  million  acres  which  were,  or  could  be,  cultivated.  The  Shah  announced  his  intentions  on  27 
January  1951,  and  on  17  September  1952  he  inaugurated  a  Bank  for  Rural  Credits  with  a  capital 
of  $1  million,  half  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  American  Technical  Co-operation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Proceeds  of  sale  of  the  Shah’s  lands,  expected  to  amount  to  about  $25  million,  were  all  to 
be  devoted  to  rural  services.  The  Shah’s  example  did  not  prove  contagious. 

Persia  was  also  receiving  $794,702  under  the  United  Nations’  technical  aid  programme — a 
larger  sum  than  that  given  to  any  other  country  under  the  programme. 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  April  1 952,  pp.  658-9. 
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ciples  of  the  Charter  to  the  extent  permitted  by  its  resources  and  general 
conditions.1  On  21  May  the  U.S.S.R.  protested  against  the  arrangements 
as  a  breach  of  the  Russo-Persian  treaty  of  1921. 2  The  State  Department 
issued  a  rejoinder  on  23  May3  and  Persia  replied  to  Moscow  on  1  July.4 

Of  much  greater  consequence  than  these  exchanges  with  Washington 
and  London  were  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  dealings  with  the  International  Bank. 
Two  representatives  of  the  Bank,  M.  Hector  Prud’homme  and  Mr. 
Torkild  Rieber,  arrived  in  Tehran  on  the  last  day  of  1951  to  see  what, 
if  anything,  the  Bank  might  contribute  towards  a  resumption  of  the  flow 
of  oil  from  Persia  to  the  world  at  large;  the  basis  of  their  intervention  was 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  resumption  of  operations  under  the  temporary 
management  of  the  Bank,  leading  in  about  two  years  to  further  Anglo- 
Persian  negotiations  in  a  more  favourable  atmosphere.  They  brought 
with  them  a  letter  which  they  handed  to  Dr.  Musaddiq  on  3  January 
and  in  which  the  Bank  offered  to  provide  money  for  the  operation  of  the 
refinery,  if  an  agreement  could  be  reached  upon  the  basis  of  certain  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  chief  of  these  principles  were:  first,  that  the  Bank  should 
have  the  right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  board  and  employees  of  the 
operating  company;  secondly,  that  the  Bank’s  intervention  should  be 
temporary  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  interested  parties;  and 
thirdly,  that  profits  should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  should 
be  given  to  Persia,  the  second  to  the  wholesale  buyers  and  the  third  to 
the  Bank  upon  certain  trusts.  Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  wished  the  Bank  to  act 
merely  as  an  agent  of  the  Persian  government,  surrendering  all  profits 
to  Persia  after  the  deduction  of  a  commission,  rejected  these  proposals 
after  a  few  hours  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bank’s  vice-president,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Garner.5  The  Bank’s  representatives  in  Persia  were  allowed 
to  visit  Abadan  before  returning  to  Washington.  They  reported  that  in- 

1  New  York  Times ,  26  April  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  333. 

2  Soviet  News,  28  May  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  334.  For  the  treaty  of  1921  see 
British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxiv,  pp.  901-7. 

It  was  reported  in  the  same  month  that  a  Russian  mission,  which  had  come  to  Tehran  to 
discuss  trade  and  fish,  was  offered  oil  from  southern  Persia  in  exchange  for  sugar,  machinery, 
machine  tools,  steel,  cement  and  textiles ;  and  that  the  Russians  had  countered  by  inquiring  about 
an  oil  concession  in  northern  Persia  ( Scotsman ,  26  May  1952).  In  the  Persian  view  the  Russo- 
Persian  fishing  agreement  of  1927,  which  established  a  joint  fishery  company  in  the  Caspian, 
expired  on  31  September  1952,  the  anniversary  of  its  signature  ( British  and  Foreign  State  Papers, 
vol.  cxxvi,  pp.  947-53).  This  agreement  provided  that  on  its  expiration  the  company’s  movable 
and  immovable  assets  should  be  equally  divided  but  no  method  was  prescribed  for  dealing  with 
the  resulting  Russian  share  of  assets  in  Persia.  On  5  October  Persia  suggested  conversations,  to 
which  Moscow  replied  that  the  agreement  did  not  expire  until  31  January  1953,  the  anniversary 
of  the  exchange  of  texts.  The  company  had  3  Persian  and  3  Russian  directors,  a  Russian  general 
manager  and  about  20  Russian  employees:  see  The  Times,  2  and  28  October  1952. 

An  unofficial  party  led  by  Senator  Daftari  attended  in  March  the  Moscow  Economic  Con¬ 
ference:  see  above,  p.  180. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  May  1952.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  4  July  1952. 

5  New  York  Times,  4  January  1952;  Dawn ,  12  January  1952. 
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stallations  were  in  excellent  condition,  that  500-1,000  experts  would  be 
needed  for  full  resumption,  and  that  Persia  could  probably  operate  the 
refinery  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  capacity  without  foreign  assistance.1  On 
11  February  a  second  mission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Garner  and  four  other 
officials,  arrived  in  Tehran  to  pursue  negotiations.  Despite  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Shah  and  some  Senators  Dr.  Musaddiq  proved  too  obdurate 
and  the  talks  broke  down  within  a  week.  On  19  February  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Tehran  on  the  wireless  that  two  of  the  five  officials  were 
remaining  in  Persia,2  but  little  hope  was  entertained  of  the  removal  of 
the  principal  stumbling-blocks.  Dr.  Musaddiq  insisted  that  staff  should 
be  engaged  by  the  Persian  company,  a  provision  which  was  taken  to  imply 
continuing  opposition  to  the  employment  of  British  technicians,  whereas 
the  Bank’s  representatives  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  enough 
experts  could  not  be  found  without  recourse  to  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Musad¬ 
diq  also  wanted  to  reserve  to  the  Persian  company  the  right  to  sell  what 
oil  it  could  to  any  customer  and  objected  to  the  Bank’s  proposal  to  set 
aside  a  part  of  profits  to  provide  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  to  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  such  compensation  as  might  subsequently  be 
found  due  to  it.  There  was  also  disagreement  over  the  extent  of  the 
Bank’s  authority  in  management  and  over  prices.3  But  the  Bank  did  not 
abandon  its  efforts.  Mr.  Garner  and  M.  Prud’homme  went  to  London, 
whither  the  British  charge  d’affaires  was  also  summoned,  and  on  4  March 
M.  Prud’homme  was  back  in  Tehran,  where,  so  long  as  the  Senate  re¬ 
mained  in  session,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  Dr.  Musaddiq  might 
be  persuaded  to  modify  his  attitude.  But  the  Senate  was  about  to  dis¬ 
perse  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1331  of  the  Muhammadan  era,  when 
a  general  holiday  would  be  observed  for  a  fortnight,  and  Dr.  Mussadiq 
told  it  on  16  March  that  he  would  not  give  way  and  that  it  could  force 
him  out  of  office,  if  it  wanted.4  On  the  previous  day  a  communique,5  issued 
jointly  on  behalf  of  the  Persian  government  and  the  Bank,  recorded  agree¬ 
ment  on  minor  points  but  disagreement  on  several  important  points. 
The  Bank’s  representatives  were  to  use  the  interval  afforded  by  the  New 
Year’s  holiday  to  return  to  Washington,  but  would  be  ready  to  come  back 
to  Persia  if  further  progress  appeared  possible.  That  they  would  return 
was  considered  most  unlikely  and  it  was  in  fact  apparent  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  had  collapsed.  On  4  April  the  Bank  announced  that  the  talks 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  13  January  1953. 

2  Financial  Times,  20  February  1952. 

3  It  was  reported  that  Persia  was  asking  $1-40  per  barrel  and  the  Bank  suggesting  $1-05  per 
barrel:  New  York  Times,  23  February  1952. 

4  The  Senate’s  intervention  came  to  nothing.  On  19  March  its  debate  was  postponed  to  10 
April,  by  which  date  a  new  Majlis  would  have  assembled.  See  further,  p.  255,  below. 

5  The  Times,  18  March  1952  (text).  What  was  the  effect  of  a  call  by  the  Russian  Ambassador 
on  the  Persian  Foreign  Minister  on  9  March,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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were  not  terminated  but  ‘recessed’,  but  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a 
resumption  in  the  immediate  future.1  Dr.  Musaddiq  offered  by  cable  to 
resume  discussions  if  foreign  experts  were  recruited  only  from  neutral 
countries  and  if  the  Bank  agreed  to  act  on  Persia’s  behalf  during  its  term 
of  management,2  but  the  President  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Eugene  Black, 
could  discern  in  this  offer  no  substantial  change  in  the  Persian  attitude. 
One  of  the  balls  which  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  been  keeping  in  the  air  had 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time  another  ball  dropped  to  the  ground.  During  his 
visit  to  the  U.S.A.  in  1951,  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  tried  to  secure  an  American 
loan.3  On  18  March  1952?  when  the  failure  of  negotiations  with  the 
International  Bank  became  apparent,  Dr.  Musaddiq  announced  that 
President  Truman  was  refusing  to  help  Persia  to  secure  an  American 
loan  unless  certain  British  conditions  were  met.4  The  State  Department 
corrected  this  statement  on  20  March:  the  American  view  was  that  a 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  sides  was  possible;  that  the  Bank’s  offer  of 
help  had  provided  a  good  opportunity  to  reach  such  a  settlement;  and 
that  an  American  loan  could  not  be  justified  when  Persia  had  a  chance 
to  secure  adequate  revenues  from  oil  without  prejudicing  its  national 
interests.5  In  view  of  this  rebuff  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  only  hope  of  quick  and 
large  funds  was  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.6 

On  19  March  the  British  government  presented  two  notes,  which  re¬ 
stated  the  British  view  on  the  closing  of  the  consulates7  and  on  the  oil 
dispute.8  The  latter  note  reaffirmed  that  Great  Britain,  while  denying 
any  recognition  of  the  legality  of  nationalization,  accepted  national¬ 
ization  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  expressed  readiness  to  negotiate 
upon  that  basis  and  without  prejudice  to  the  Company’s  rights.  The 
Persian  government  restated  its  case  in  a  reply  on  1  April,  in  which  Persia 
protested  once  more  against  British  interference,  asserted  that  British 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  5  April  1952.  See  also  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment:  Seventh  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  iggi-igg2  (Washington,  1952),  pp.  17-18. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  8  April  1952.  3  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  336. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  March  1952. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  March  1952,  p.  494;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  337. 

6  The  Persian  National  Oil  Company  claimed  to  have  received  213  inquiries  for  oil  from  all 
nations  ( The  Times,  3  January  1952),  but  nothing  substantial  came  of  these,  even  when  Persia 
halved  the  price  for  quantities  of  500,000  tons  (Neue  Zurcher  Ze^tunS>  1  February  1952).  On  31 
January  1952  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Hungary  for  the  barter  of  Persian  oil  products,  skins 
and  dried  fruit  for  sugar,  light  machinery  and  electrical  goods.  On  23  February  a  contract  was 
made  with  a  German  firm  for  the  supply  of  oil  against  water  pipes  {New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 5 
August  1952),  and  reports  were  also  current  of  barter  agreements  with  Poland  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  India  and  Japan  ( The  Tim.es,  3  January  1952;  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  28  January  1952),  but 
none  of  these,  nor  even  all  of  them  combined,  could  remedy  Persia’s  immediate  financial  ills,  and 
later  in  the  year  the  hazards  of  dealing  in  Persian  oil  were  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  the  Rose 
Mary  (see  below,  p.  253). 

7  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  7  April  1952  (text). 

8  Ibid.  5  April  1952,  no.  8  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  335. 
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recognition  of  the  legality  of  nationalization  was  unquestionable,  and 
offered  to  negotiate  with  the  Company  on  the  question  of  compensation.1 
On  12  April  61  of  the  73  deputies  so  far  elected  to  the  new  Majlis  assembled 
in  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  garden  to  hear  a  review  of  the  situation.2  Dr.  Musaddiq 
admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  sell  oil  without  foreign  help  and  that 
he  had  miscalculated  in  imagining  that  Great  Britain  could  not  forgo  the 
dollars  earned  from  Persian  oil;  the  U.S.A.  had  come  to  the  help  of  the 
British  and  so  Persia  must  write  off  the  oil  revenues;3  the  proposals  of 
the  International  Bank  could  not  be  accepted  because  they  were  a  slight  on 
Persian  prestige;  the  new  Majlis  must  play  its  part  by  passing  Bills  quickly 
and  with  little  discussion.  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  speech  was  represented  in  the 
Persian  press  on  the  one  hand  as  the  speech  of  a  great  and  brave  national 
leader  and  on  the  other  as  the  utterance  of  a  catastrophic  bungler.  On 
20  April  the  Persian  government  revived  an  old  quarrel  in  a  note  pro¬ 
testing  against  British  interference  in  Bahrain,  which  was  claimed  as 
Persian  territory;  the  press  duly  chased  this  familiar  hare.4 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  hearing  by  the  International 
Court  of  argument  on  its  competence  to  entertain  the  matters  referred 
to  it  by  Great  Britain  in  May  1951. 5  On  12  February  1952  Persia  had 
filed  preliminary  observations  and  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  Court’s 
competence.  A  British  reply  had  been  presented  on  27  March,  and  the 
substantive  British  case  was  published  on  25  April.  The  Court  fixed 
6  May  for  the  opening  of  the  case,  but  then  granted  a  month’s  postpone¬ 
ment  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  wished  to  attend  the  Court 
himself  but  did  not  want  to  leave  Persia  before  the  completion  of  the 
elections.  On  21  May  Dr.  Musaddiq,  having  suspended  the  still  incom¬ 
plete  elections6  on  the  grounds  of  interference  by  foreign  agents,  told  the 
Senate  that  he  was  going  to  The  Hague  solely  to  argue  against  the 


1  The  Times,  7  April  1952. 

2  Ibid.  14  April  1952. 

3  Hitherto  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  supporters,  vocal  and  journalistic,  had  been  painting  a  lurid 
picture  of  the  state  of  western  Europe  without  Persian  oil,  even  alleging  that  the  diversion  of 
British  dollars  from  food  to  oil  was  causing  starvation. 

4  New  York  Times,  22  April  1952.  Persia  also  protested  to  'Iraq  against  the  'Iraqi  Regent’s 
visit  to  Bahrain  and  the  opening  there  of  an  'Iraqi  consulate.  Great  Britain  and  'Iraq  replied  on 
1  May  and  5  May  respectively  ( Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  1  May  1952 — text  of  British  note),  and 
Persia  continued  the  correspondence  on  2  June  ( The  Times,  4  June  1952;  Foreign  Office  Press 
Release,  6  July  1952 — text  of  British  reply  of  5  July).  A  copy  of  the  Persian  note  of  this  date  to 
Great  Britain  was  sent  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

5  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  333. 

6  About  30  constituencies  and  55  deputies  were  affected  by  this  decision.  The  most  interesting 
elections,  those  in  Tehran,  had  been  concluded  in  January.  Twelve  deputies  represented  the 
capital.  Mr.  Husain  MakkI,  with  109,644  votes,  received  almost  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  other 
candidate.  Next  to  him  came  Dr.  Kashani  (although  he  was  over  the  age  limit  of  70)  and  ten 
other  candidates  nominated  by  the  National  Front.  The  leading  candidate  of  the  Tuda  Party 
came  fourteenth  with  27,628  votes.  The  first  success  of  the  Tuda  Party  in  the  elections  was  scored 
in  February  in  the  predominantly  Kurdish  town  of  Mahabad. 
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Court’s  competence  and  to  expose  British  tyranny,  and  on  28  May  he 
made  a  spectacular  departure  for  Holland.  The  case  opened  on  g  June. 

The  only  point  before  the  Court  was  the  question  of  its  competence, 
and  the  answer  to  this  question  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  attached  by  Persia  when  in  1930  it  signed,  and  in  1932  it 
ratified,  the  Optional  Clause  providing  for  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  On  those  occasions  Persia  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  ‘in  any  disputes  arising  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  declara¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  situations  or  facts  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  application  of  treaties  or  conventions  accepted  by  Persia  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  ratification  of  this  declaration’.  Upon  this  basis  the  Court 
had  to  determine  whether  the  dispute  before  it  arose  out  of  a  treaty  or 
convention,  and  whether  the  words  ‘subsequent  to  the  ratification’  applied 
to  treaties  and  conventions  or  to  the  situations  and  facts  complained  of. 
After  an  irrelevant  speech  by  Dr.  Musaddiq  the  Persian  case  was  argued 
by  a  Belgian  lawyer,  Maitre  Henri  Rolin,  to  whom  the  English  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Lionel  Heald,  and  other  British  advocates  replied.  The 
hearings  ended  on  23  June  and  the  Court  reserved  its  judgement,  which 
was  delivered  on  22  July.  It  held  by  nine  judges  against  five  (the  British 
member  of  the  Court  being  of  the  majority1)  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  extended  only  to  treaties  made  after  1932  and  that  the  agreement 
of  1933  was  not  a  treaty  or  convention;  that,  accordingly,  the  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.2 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  their  course,  the  law  of  the  matter 
was  being  put  to  the  test  in  a  different  way.  The  International  Court 
declared  itself  incompetent  to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  the  actions 
which  the  Persian  government  had  taken  against  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  and  consequently  that  Court  could  not  say  to  whom  the  oil 
belonged.  Certain  other  persons,  however,  were  prepared  to  test  this  point 
in  a  practical  way,  and  they  chose  as  the  instrument  of  their  designs  a  tanker 
called  the  Rose  Mary. 

The  Rose  Mary  was  a  tanker  of  632  tons,  owned  by  a  Panamanian 
company,  flying  the  Honduran  flag,  chartered  to  a  Swiss  company,  com¬ 
manded  by  an  Italian  master,  and  destined  to  carry  oil  sold  by  the  Persian 
National  Oil  Company  to  an  Italian  company.  The  object  of  the  voyage 
was  concealed  from  the  owners  and  only  revealed  to  the  master  when,  after 
putting  to  sea,  he  opened  sealed  instructions  from  the  charterers  which 
conflicted  with  his  instructions  from  his  employers,  but  with  which  he  for 
a  time  complied. 


1  This  received  some  admiring  notice  in  the  Persian  press. 

2  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  case  ( jurisdiction ),  Judgment  of  July  22nd,  1952:  I.C.J.  Reports  1952,  pp.  93- 
1 1 5.  Sir  Arnold  McNair’s  reasons  for  reaching  this  conclusion  differed  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  majority  and  were  appended  to  the  judgement:  ibid.  pp.  1 16-23. 
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The  Rose  Mary' s  cargo  was  only  a  small  part  of  a  quantity  of  oil  which 
the  Persian  National  Oil  Company  had  purported  to  sell  to  the  Italian 
Ente  Petrolifero  Italia  Medioriente  (E.P.I.M.),  a  company  of  recent  formation. 
E.P.I.M.  had  in  turn  sold  the  oil,  or  part  of  it,  to  the  Swiss  Bubenberg 
Maritime  Transport  Company,  another  new  company,  which  had  a 
capital  of  £4,000  (the  minimum  allowed  by  Swiss  law)  and  carried  on 
business  from  a  single  chalet.  The  eventual  purchaser  of  the  oil,  which  was 
to  be  refined  in  Italy,  was  another  Swiss  company,  Indufico  (also  with  a 
capital  of  £4,000),  whose  promoters  or  owners  were  M.  Jean  Arnet,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Bubenberg  company,  and  M.  Charles  Dufour, 
the  manager  in  Tehran  of  yet  another  company,  International  Enterprise 
Corporation,  which  handled  the  preliminary  transactions  in  Persia.  The 
fact  that  this  last  company  also  represented  in  Persia  a  group  of  American 
business  men,  who  were  reported  to  have  made  a  large  contract  with  the 
Persian  National  Oil  Company,  added  a  further  touch  of  cosmopolitanism 
to  the  whole  affair. 

The  Rose  Mary  sailed  to  Kuwait,  where  the  owners  expected  her  to 
load.  But  she  did  not  load  there  and  sailed  instead,  with  wireless  contact 
cut,  to  Bandar  Ma'shur,  where  she  took  on  788  tons  of  oil  on  29  May. 
She  then  began  her  return  journey,  bombarded  with  wireless  messages 
from  her  indignant,  and  perhaps  apprehensive,  owners.  The  master 
seemed  at  first  disposed  to  ignore  their  instructions  to  proceed  to  Aden, 
and  informed  Count  Ettore  della  Zonca  of  E.P.I.M.  that  he  was  making 
for  Suez.  The  ship  was  reported  past  Aden  and  making  for  Suez,  but 
these  reports  proved  inaccurate  and  at  a  few  minutes  before  midnight  on 
17  June  she  arrived  at  Aden.  The  master’s  change  of  mind  was  later 
alleged  to  have  been  induced  by  the  sight  of  an  aircraft  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  On  the  next  day  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  sought  and 
obtained  ex  parte  an  injunction  restraining  the  master,  owners  and  charter¬ 
ers  from  removing  the  ship  or  the  cargo  from  Aden,  and  on  19  June  this 
injunction  was  confirmed  and  extended  to  15  July;  it  was  subsequently 
extended  for  further  periods  pending  trial  of  the  action  brought  by  the 
Company  to  have  the  oil  declared  its  property.  Count  della  Zonca  and 
M.  Arnet  sought  consolation  in  statements  that  they  would  send  more 
and  bigger  tankers  to  Persia;1  the  owners  dismissed  the  master.  The  case 
came  before  the  court  in  Aden  on  10  December  and  judgement  was  given 
on  9  January  1953  in  favour  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.  A  week 
earlier  a  second  tanker,  the  Miriella,  had  sailed  from  Genoa  for  a  Persian 
port. 

When  the  Rose  Mary  was  loading  at  Bandar  Ma'shur  Dr.  Musaddiq 
was  at  The  Hague,  and  as  the  tanker  steamed  slowly  towards  the  Red  Sea 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  20  and  21  June  1952;  Daily  Express,  20  and  25  June  1952;  Manchester 
Guardian,  19  July  1952. 
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the  International  Court  was  hearing  arguments  for  and  against  its  own 
competence  to  entertain  the  Anglo-Persian  dispute.  During  the  whole  of 
the  second  half  of  1952  the  Rose  Mary  lay  at  Aden,  while  in  Persia  Dr. 
Musaddiq  was  out  of  office  for  four  days,  returned  and  demanded  exten¬ 
sive  powers,  and  opened  and  closed  fresh  discussions  with  the  British 
government. 

Dr.  Musaddiq  received  a  tumultous  welcome  when  he  returned  to 
Persia  on  24  June,  but  opposition  to  him  was  growing  in  Parliament  and 
press  and  there  were  still  no  revenues  from  oil  to  balance  the  budget  and 
little  prospect  of  balancing  it  in  any  other  way.  The  new  Majlis,  assem¬ 
bling  after  many  delays  and  after  elections  which  had  been  corrupt  by  any 
standards,  unexpectedly  elected  as  Speaker  on  1  July  Dr.  Hassan  Imami, 
a  member  of  the  Opposition.  In  accordance  with  constitutional  require¬ 
ments  Dr.  Musaddiq  resigned  on  5  July,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  agree  to  continue  in  office  only  if  his  nationalization  policy  were 
fully  accepted  and  if  new  taxes  and  economies,  designed  to  balance  the 
budget  without  oil  revenues,  were  adopted.1  On  6  July  the  Majlis  nomi¬ 
nated  Dr.  Musaddiq  as  Prime  Minister  by  52  votes  to  13  with  10  absten¬ 
tions;  two  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Ahmed  Qavam  es-Sultaneh  and  one  for 
Mr.  Nasrollah  Entezam.  On  the  next  day,  however,  the  Senate,  irritated 
by  what  it  considered  unduly  precipitate  and  independent  action  by  the 
Majlis,  refused  to  vote  for  Dr.  Musaddiq,  but  agreed  that  in  view  of  the 
vote  in  the  Majlis  he  should  be  directed  by  the  Shah  to  form  a  government. 
Dr.  Musaddiq  thereupon  refused  to  do  so  and  the  Shah  had  to  send  for 
Senatorial  leaders  and  induce  them  to  reconsider  their  lukewarm  attitude.2 
On  10  July  Dr.  Musaddiq  agreed  to  take  office;  on  13  July,  before 
announcing  his  Cabinet  or  his  programme,  he  demanded  the  passage  of 
a  Bill  of  a  single  clause  conferring  on  him  full  powers  in  economic  and 
administrative  matters  for  six  months;3  on  14  July  he  announced  that  he 
had  invited  Dr.  Schacht  to  Tehran;  and  on  16  July,  the  Shah  having 
refused  to  allow  him  to  become  his  own  Minister  for  War,  he  resigned. 
The  Majlis  on  17  July  nominated  as  the  new  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Qavam, 
who  broadcast  on  the  next  day  a  strong  attack  on  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  his 
policies.4  But  Mr.  Qavam’ s  term  of  office  was  short.  Dr.  Kashani  and 
the  Tuda  Party,  united  in  their  opposition  to  any  form  of  accommodation 
with  the  west,  such  as  Mr.  Qavam  would  certainly  seek,  forced  him  out 
of  office  in  four  days  by  demonstrations,  riots  and  the  threat  of  civil  war. 
On  22  July,  the  day  on  which  the  International  Court  delivered  its 
judgement,  the  Majlis  voted  for  Dr.  Musaddiq  as  Prime  Minister  by  61 
votes  to  none  with  three  abstentions.  The  Senate  followed  suit  two  days 
later  by  33  votes  to  none  with  eight  abstentions.  Mr.  Qavam  fled  in  fear 

1  New  York  Times,  6  July  1952.  2  The  Times,  9  July  1952. 

3  Ibid.  14  July  1952.  4  Ibid.  19  July  1952;  New  York  Times,  igjuly  1952. 
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of  his  life,  was  reported  to  have  been  caught  fifty  miles  from  the  capital, 
but  escaped  and  disappeared.  The  Shah,  his  prestige  much  lowered,  had 
to  accept  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  demands  for  the  War  Ministry,  for  the  exile  of 
the  Shah’s  mother,  his  sister,  Princess  Ashraf,  and  one  of  his  brothers,1  and 
for  the  replacement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Police  and  other  persons 
of  importance.  Nor  was  the  Shah’s  position  strengthened  by  the  eviction 
of  his  brother  monarch,  King  Faruq,  a  few  days  later.2 

The  decision  of  the  International  Court,  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  triumph  over 
Mr.  Qavam,  and  financial  stringency  combined  to  open  a  new  phase  in 
the  Anglo-Persian  dispute.  On  25  July  Dr.  Musaddiq  received  the 
British  charge  d’affaires,  and  proposed  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  claim  for  compensation  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  oil  in  accordance  with 
details  to  be  fixed  by  one  Persian,  one  British  and  one  other  person.3 
Three  days  later,  on  28  July,  Dr.  Musaddiq  again  saw  Mr.  Middleton 
and  withdrew  his  offer  of  arbitration  before  Mr.  Middleton  had  accepted 
or  rejected  it.4  The  cause  of  this  waywardness  remained  obscure,  but  it  was 
surmised  that  there  had  been  disagreement  between  Dr.  Musaddiq  and 
Dr.  Kashani,  the  former  realizing  that  he  must  have  oil  revenues  to  balance 
the  budget,  the  latter  insisting  that  any  agreement  with  the  west  was 
wrong.  Dr.  Kashani’s  strength,  already  asserted  eight  weeks  earlier  when 
he  said  that  nobody  could  govern  Persia  without  his  support,5  had  been 
emphasized  by  the  rioting  against  Mr.  Qavam,  and  early  in  August  Dr. 
Kashani  caused  himself  to  be  made  Speaker  of  the  Majlis  in  place  of  Dr. 
Imami  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  excused  from  the  performance 
of  his  duties  on  account  of  his  age.  Dr.  Kashani,  like  Dr.  Musaddiq, 
preferred  remote  control. 

The  Majlis  agreed  on  3  August  to  grant  Dr.  Musaddiq  the  full  powers 
which  he  had  requested  on  17  July,  and  added  extensive  military  powers. 
It  also  resolved  to  confiscate  Mr.  Qavam’s  considerable  fortune.6  The 
Senate,  however,  proved  less  amenable  and  asked  on  9  August  for  some 
explanation  of  the  need  for  granting  full  powers  and  for  their  modification; 
objecting  Senators  included  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  son-in-law,  Senator  Matin 
Daftari.7  Meanwhile  Dr.  Musaddiq  added  a  new  request  for  the  extension 
of  martial  law,  and  when  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Majlis 
which  asked  him  to  reconsider  his  request,  he  persisted  and  insinuated 
that  martial  law  was  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  Tuda  Party  in  check. 
On  1 1  August  the  Senate  gave  way,  brought  to  a  sense  of  realities  by  a 

1  They  left  for  Europe  on  30  July  1952. 

2  See  above,  p.  211.  3  Scotsman,  7  August  1952. 

4  See  statement  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  30  July  1952:  Manchester  Guardian ,  31  July 
1952.  This  version  was  denounced  by  broadcasts  from  Tehran:  The  Times,  1  August  1952. 

5  Ibid.  4  June  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  4  August  1952.  7  Sunday  Times,  10  August  1952. 
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threat  of  resignation  by  Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  thus  finally  found  himself 
invested  with  all  the  powers  which  he  wanted.1 

Dr.  Musaddiq  did  not  wait  for  the  grant  of  full  powers  before  renewing 
his  approaches  to  Great  Britain  and  the  nature  of  these  approaches  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  conscious  of  an  urgent  need  for  ready  money.  In  place 
of  the  revoked  offer  of  arbitration  the  Persian  government  delivered  on 
7  August2  a  note  which,  after  repeating  the  Persian  arguments  on  the 
issue  of  nationalization  and  after  stating  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  case  had  been  condemned  by  the  International  Court,  demanded 
that  the  Company  should  forthwith  stop  preventing  sales  of  oil  and  pay 
sums  allegedly  due  to  the  Persian  government  and  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  should  release  frozen  sterling.3  If  these  demands  were  met,  Persia 
would  be  prepared  to  negotiate  concerning  the  just  claims  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  Persian  government.  Upon  seeking  clarification  of  this  note  on 
14  August  the  British  charge  d’affaires  learned  from  Dr.  Musaddiq  that 
Persia  would  agree  to  refer  to  the  International  Court  the  Company’s 
claim  to  compensation  but  not  the  concession  agreement  of  1933  nor  the 
validity  of  Persian  nationalization  law.  Dr.  Musaddiq  also  asked  urgently 
for  financial  aid.4 

These  overtures  quickened  American  attempts  to  mediate  and  to  secure 
the  opening  of  negotiations  whereby  to  avert  communist  domination  of 
Persia  and  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  China — to  the  detriment  of  the  west 
and  of  the  electorally  belaboured  and  bespattered  Democrat  adminis¬ 
tration.5  The  British  government,  on  the  other  hand,  while  anxious  for  a 
settlement,  doubted  whether  the  unmeasurable  communist  menace  were 
sufficient  justification  for  the  abandonment  of  the  British  case  and  a  virtual 
surrender  to  blackmail  and  believed  further  that  so  sagging  an  economy  as 
the  Persian  could  sag  a  little  more  without  foundering.  The  riots  in  Tehran 
caused  therefore  much  greater  alarm  in  Washington  than  in  London. 
On  27  August  the  American  Ambassador  went  with  the  British  charge 
d’affaires  to  pay  a  call  on  Dr.  Musaddiq  which  lasted  for  three  hours.  On 
30  August  they  returned  and  presented  written  proposals  together  with  a 
message  signed  jointly  by  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Churchill.6  These 

1  Dr.  Musaddiq  made  one  concession.  He  agreed  to  lift  martial  law  and  to  seek  parliamentary 
confirmation,  if  it  was  to  be  reimposed  for  more  than  a  week:  The  Times,  13  August  1952.  It  was 
reimposed  in  Tehran  on  20  August  after  rioting  between  adherents  of  the  Tuda  Party  and  other 
bands:  New  York  Times ,  21  August  1952. 

2  On  the  same  day  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Majlis  for  the  release  of  General  Razmara’s 
murderer.  For  the  general’s  murder  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  302. 

3  The  Times,  9  August  1952;  Dawn,  9  August  1952.  The  funds  in  question  were  not  frozen 
but  were  not  convertible  into  dollars. 

4  See  Foreign  Office  statement  of  30  August:  The  Times,  1  September  1952  (text);  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  338-  _  ,  r  . 

5  But  Washington  was  not  optimistic.  Mr.  Acheson  saw  on  30  July  little  hope  of  settlement: 

New  York  Times,  31  July  1952. 

6  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
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proposals  were:  firstly,  that  the  International  Court  should  be  asked  to 
arbitrate  on  compensation,  having  regard  to  the  legal  position  immediately 
before  nationalization  and  to  all  claims  and  counter-claims;  secondly,  that 
the  Persian  government  and  the  British  Company  should  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  discuss  the  resumption  of  the  flow  of  Persian  oil  to  world 
markets;  thirdly,  that,  the  first  and  second  proposals  having  been  accepted, 
the  Company  would  arrange  for  the  removal  of  oil  in  store  in  Persia  and 
pay  for  it,  the  British  government  would  relax  restrictions  on  exports  to 
Persia  and  on  the  use  of  sterling,  and  the  American  government  would 
make  a  grant  to  Persia  of  $10  million.  These  proposals  were  rejected  by 
Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  made  public  his  rejection  and  indignation  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  speech;1  Parliament,  he  said,  would  be  recalled  to  draft  a  reply.  The 
Tuda  Party  and  Dr.  Kashani,  who  was  away  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,2 
had  expressed  instant  opposition. 

The  reasons  for  the  Persian  refusal  were  various.  Dr.  Musaddiq  himself 
explained  on  7  September  that  the  proposals  were  unacceptable  because 
they  entailed  recognition  of  the  legality  of  the  Company’s  position  up  to 
the  date  of  nationalization,3  and  Mr.  Makki  said  much  the  same  thing 
in  Paris  on  12  September.4  Such  recognition  ran  counter  to  the  Persian 
contention  that  the  agreement  of  1933  had  been  obtained  by  duress  and 
was  invalid.  Persian  opinion  was  also  much  disappointed  by  the  American 
part  of  the  offer;  $10  million  was  regarded  as  a  derisory  sum.  Mr.  Acheson 
explained  that  it  was  only  intended  to  cover  immediate  needs  and  that,  if 
the  proposals  were  accepted,  oil  revenues  would  soon  begin  to  flow  again.5 
He  urged  the  Persian  government  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
Anglo-American  proposals,  and  Mr.  Harriman  added  his  voice,6  but 
Dr.  Musaddiq  remained  unmoved  and  reported  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Majlis  on  16  September  that  the  proposals  were  unacceptable.7  He  also 
made  counter-proposals,  but  before  considering  these  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  two  visitors  whose  arrival  in  Tehran  at  about  this  time  and  at 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  may  have  affected  Persian  hopes  and 
judgements. 

The  first  of  the  two,  Mr.  W.  Alton  Jones,  arrived  after  the  dispatch  of 


Kingdom  and  the  Iranian  Government,  and  Related  Documents,  concerning  the  Joint  Anglo-American  Pro¬ 
posals  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Oil  Dispute,  August  ig$2  to  October  igg2  (Cmd.  8677)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
I952)>  P-  35  T/w  Times,  1  September  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  September  1952, 
p.  360;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  339.  It  was  later  suggested  that  this  offer  and  some  of 
its  terms  were  inspired  by  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  that  he  was  shown  them  privately  before  the 
formal  audience:  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1952. 

1  New  York  Times,  31  August  1952. 

2  He  astounded  even  the  remote  Sa'udI  Arabians  by  his  ignorance  of  world  affairs. 

3  The  Times,  8  September  1952.  4  Ibid.  13  September  1952. 

5  Ibid.  4  September  1952  (text);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  September  1952,  pp.  405-6; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  340. 

6  New  York  Times,  6  September  1952. 


7  The  Times,  17  September  1952. 
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the  Persian  note  of  7  August  and  while  the  British  reply  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Jones  was  the  president  of  City  Services  Oil  Corporation 
of  New  York,  a  sales  organization  which  also  had  close  links  with  a  tanker 
broker,1  and  Mr.  Jones  had  played  a  part  in  oil  politics  after  the  Mexican 
government’s  expropriation  of  foreign  oil  companies  in  1938.  The  State 
Department  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Jones  represented  nobody  but  him¬ 
self,  that  the  Department  had  known  of  his  journey  but  had  not  encouraged 
it,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  informed,  and  that  the  Department  was 
not  in  favour  of  the  entry  of  American  companies  into  the  Persian  oil¬ 
fields.2  President  Truman,  upon  whom  Mr.  Jones  had  called  before  his 
journey,  described  Mr.  Jones  as  a  very  fine  man  who  had  every  right  to 
travel  abroad  without  the  President’s  approval.3  Mr.  Jones  visited  a 
number  of  centres  of  the  Persian  oil  industry  and  made  a  report  to  Dr. 
Musaddiq.  On  18  September  he  said  that  his  company  would  help  to 
recruit  experts  but  that  no  agreement  had  been  signed.  He  said  that  the 
installations  at  Abadan  were  in  good  condition  and  that  he  had  seen  no 
signs  of  sabotage  or  looting;  less  than  £3-5  million  would  be  needed  to 
put  the  refinery  into  full  working  order.  He  declared  that  if  he  sent 
tankers  to  Persia  what  had  happened  to  the  Rose  Mary  would  not  happen 
to  them.4  The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  immediately  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  action  such  as  that  taken  against  the  Rose  Alary  would  be  taken 
against  anybody  who  tried  to  move  the  Company’s  oil,5  but  Mr.  Jones 
repeated  in  Paris  on  24  September  his  belief  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  against  ships  of  his.6 

The  second  visitor,  Dr.  Schacht,  arrived  in  Tehran  on  9  September, 
after  the  presentation  and  rejection  of  the  Anglo-American  proposals  and 
before  the  formulation  of  the  Persian  counter-proposals.  He  was  consulted 
about  the  advisability  of  printing  additional  banknotes,  and  deprecated 
such  a  step  in  the  absence  of  effective  control  of  the  prices  of  essential 
goods  or  other  anti-inflationary  measures.  He  told  Persians  that  the  real 
cover  for  the  currency  was  their  energy  and  industry7  and  he  described 
Dr.  Musaddiq  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted  statesmen  whom 
he  had  ever  met.8  He  departed  after  a  stay  of  six  days. 

Dr.  Musaddiq’s  counter-proposals  to  the  Anglo-American  proposals 
were  outlined  to  the  Senate  and  the  Majlis  on  16  September.9  Dr. 
Musaddiq  considered  that  a  Persian  court  was  the  proper  forum  for  con- 

1  New  York  Times,  8  September  1952. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  27  August  1952.  See  also  a  further  statement  by  the  State  Department 
on  19  September  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jones’s  trip  was  a  purely  private  commercial  venture: 
New  York  Times,  20  September  1952. 

3  The  Times,  29  August  1952.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  19  September  1952. 

5  News  Chronicle,  19  September  1952.  6  The  Times,  25  September  1952. 

7  Ibid.  15  September  1952.  8  New  York  Times,  17  September  1 952 • 

9  The  Times,  17  September  1952. 
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sideration  of  the  Company’s  claims,  but  he  was  willing  to  refer  those 
claims  to  the  International  Court  on  certain  conditions:  firstly,  that 
compensation  should  be  limited  to  the  Company’s  physical  assets  in 
Persia  at  the  date  of  nationalization;  secondly,  that  all  claims  relating  to 
the  years  1933-47  should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  1933  agreement, 
all  claims  relating  to  the  period  1  January  1948-30  April  1951  on  the 
basis  of  the  supplemental  agreement,1  and  that  all  claims  by  the  Company 
relating  to  a  later  date  should  be  abandoned;  thirdly,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  Persian  claims  in  respect  of  obstacles  to  the  sale  of  oil, 
British  export  restrictions  and  the  freezing  of  Persia’s  sterling  balances; 
and  fourthly,  that  the  Company  should  pay  immediately  £49  million  in 
dollars.  Dr.  Musaddiq  hinted  at  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  if  his 
proposals  were  not  accepted,2  and  the  deputy  Speaker  of  the  Majlis  stated 
that  Persia  would  gladly  sell  oil  to  Russia  and  would  not  tolerate  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  country  into  a  base  for  use  against  the  friendly  U.S.S.R.3 

The  Persian  proposals  were  considered  by  the  Oil  Commission  and 
presented  on  24  September  to  the  American  and  British  representatives 
in  Tehran  with  the  addition  of  a  time  limit  of  ten  days  for  acceptance.4 
On  2  October  Dr.  Musaddiq  issued  a  communique  and  broadcast  a  state¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  said  that  rejection  might  force  Persia  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations.5  Since  acceptance  would  involve  the  abandonment  in  advance 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Company’s  claim  (especially  its  claim  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  loss  of  the  concession)  and  a  very  large  immediate  payment  to 
Persia  (now  for  the  first  time  demanded  in  dollars),  any  belief  that  London 
might  accept  was  perhaps  some  measure  of  Persian  need  for  cash  and 
American  fear  of  communism.  To  anyone  outside  Persia  who  studied  the 
figures  of  oil  production  the  idea  that  Dr.  Musaddiq  could  put  a  pistol 
to  Great  Britain’s  head  was  ridiculous,  for  Persian  oil  had  been  replaced 
from  other  sources  and  Persia  had  lost  its  bargaining  counters.6 


1  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  296;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  471. 

2  The  Shah  was  reported  to  have  expressed  concern  at  this  threat. 

3  Daily  Telegraph ,  17  September  1952. 

4  Cmd.  8677,  pp.  4-8;  The  Times,  26  September  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  341. 

5  The  Times,  3  October  1952  (text). 

6  Persia’s  30  million  tons  a  year  was  replaced  by  increases  elsewhere  as  follows : 
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In  a  short  note  delivered  on  5  October1  the  Bridsh  government  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  the  Anglo-American  proposals  of  26  August  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  attempted  to  clarify  them.  A  similar  American  note 
was  delivered  on  the  same  day.2  Replying  on  7  October,  the  Persian 
government  invited  the  Company  to  send  representatives  to  Tehran 
within  a  week  to  consider  the  Persian  counter-proposals;  it  also  asked  for 
£ 20  million  within  seven  days.3  A  further  British  note  on  14  October 
regretted  Persian  unwillingness  to  regard  the  Anglo-American  proposals 
of  26  August  as  an  equitable  basis  for  negotiations  and  regretted  also  the 
Persian  reiteration  on  7  October  of  its  counter-proposals  of  24  September.4 
These,  the  note  continued,  had  not  been  referred  to  in  the  British  note 
of  5  October,  which  was  intended  solely  to  clarify  the  Anglo-American 
proposals,  but  since  Persia  insisted  on  its  counter-proposals,  the  British 
government  must  explain  why  they  were  considered  unreasonable  and 
unacceptable.  The  British  government  could  not  accept  the  first  and 
second  Persian  conditions.  The  Anglo-American  proposals  accepted 
nationalization  as  a  fact,  but  they  claimed  in  return  just  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  any  reference  to  arbitration  must  include  this  claim.  While 
the  British  did  not  claim  the  restoration  of  the  concession,  they  did 
claim  compensation  for  its  loss.  Further,  the  British  government  could 
not  admit  that  there  was  any  claim  against  the  Company  for  the 
Persian  failure  to  sell  oil;  the  Company  had  done  no  more  than  exercise 
its  legal  rights  in  relation  to  oil  which  it  regarded  as  its  property.  With 
regard  to  the  claim  for  £49  million,  the  note  observed  that  this  sum  would 
have  been  payable  under  the  supplemental  agreement  and  not  under  the 
1 933  agreement  and  that  it  was  a  condition  of  the  former  that  the  latter 
should  remain  in  full  force.  Since  Persia  had  rejected  the  supplemental 
agreement  and  wrongfully  terminated  the  1933  agreement,  the  £49 
million  had  not  become  due.  The  British  government  could  not  entertain 
a  demand  to  make  the  Company  pay  a  debt  based  on  an  agreement  un¬ 
acceptable  to  Persia  in  all  other  respects  and  at  the  same  time  abandon 
its  just  claim  to  compensation.  The  note  then  repeated  the  British  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  nationalization  as  a  fact  but  subject  to  a  claim  for  com¬ 
pensation;  the  contention  that  the  matter  should  go  to  the  International 
Court  for  arbitration;  the  claim  for  compensation  in  respect  of  the  uni¬ 
lateral  termination  of  the  1933  agreement  in  despite  of  that  agreement’s 
express  provisions ;  the  assurance  that  neither  the  British  government  nor 
the  Company  sought  to  revive  the  concession  or  to  insist  on  a  monopoly 

1  Cmd.  8677,  p.  9;  The  Times,  6  October  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  347. 

2  Cmd.  8677,  pp.  9-10;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  October  1952,  p.  569. 

3  Cmd.  8677,  pp.  10-11;  The  Times,  9  October  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  347. 

4  Cmd.  8677,  pp.  12-14;  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  14  October  1952,  no.  5 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  348. 
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of  purchases  by  the  Company;  and  the  readiness  of  the  Company  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo-American  proposals.1 

On  16  October  Dr.  Musaddiq  announced  on  the  wireless  his  intention 
to  sever  relations  with  Great  Britain  on  the  grounds  that  Great  Britain 
was  not  a  friendly  state  and  desired  only  the  economic  subjugation  of 
Persia.2  The  Tuda  Party  formally  demanded  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  relations  with  London  and  Washington  and  the  opening  of 
negotations  for  the  sale  of  oil  to  communist  countries.  But  the  Persian 
government  took  no  formal  step  and  according  to  one  report3  the  American 
Ambassador  was  informed  that  Persia  might  relent  for  a  consideration  of 
$30  million.  On  22  October,  however,  the  break  was  formally  effected.4 
Before  the  departure  of  the  British  charge  d’affaires  Dr.  Musaddiq  asked 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  long  message  to  the  British  people,  but  this 
unorthodox  request  was  refused  and  the  message  was  printed,  instead,  as 
an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 5 

The  breach  with  Great  Britain  was  followed  within  a  few  days  by 
demonstrations  against  the  Shah,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  riots  in 
the  capital  on  26  October.  The  principal  targets  of  the  Tuda  Party  at  this 
period  were  the  British  and  the  Americans,  the  royal  family  and  the  army. 
The  British  had  been  evicted.  The  Shah,  who  had  been  humiliated  during 
the  episode  of  Mr.  Qavam’s  tenure  of  office,  was  now  attacked  to  his  face 
in  public.6  The  army  was  also  denounced  by  the  Tuda  Party  as  a  seedbed 
of  plots.7 

On  6  December  the  State  Department  published  a  declaration  of  its 
views8  that  the  purchase  of  Persian  oil  was  best  left  to  individuals,  who 
must  weigh  for  themselves  the  legal  risks  of  their  actions;  that  the  State 
Department  was  continuing  to  address  itself  to  the  main  problem  of 
resolving  the  dispute;  and  that  the  moving  of  relatively  small  quantities 
of  oil  would  not  provide,  and  had  at  times  seemed  likely  to  hinder,  a 
solution  of  the  main  issue.  The  Foreign  Office  described  this  statement 
as  helpful,9  but  the  American  Journal  of  Commerce  called  it  shocking,  and 
averred  that  none  of  the  large  American  companies  would  buy  stolen  oil. 

1  On  15  October  the  Foreign  Office  also  issued  a  statement  recalling  the  benefits  which  had 
accrued  to  Persia  in  peace  and  war  from  the  British  connexion:  Cmd.  8677,  pp.  14-16;  Foreign 
Office  Press  Release,  15  October  1952,  no.  7. 

2  The  Times,  17  October  1952.  3  Financial  Times,  21  October  1952. 

4  The  Times,  23  October  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  351. 

5  On  13  November  1952.  The  same  newspaper  also  printed  in  full  on  22  November  1952  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Entezam  to  the  General  Assembly. 

6  New  York  Times,  27  October  1952. 

7  Humanite',  8  September  1952.  Earlier  in  the  year  there  had  been  reports  of  Tuda  penetration 
into  the  army  and  airforce:  see  New  York  Times,  24  and  28  February  and  11  and  1 2  June  1952. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  8  December  1952  (text);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  December 
1952,  p.  946;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  352. 

9  The  Times,  8  December  1952.  See  also  statements  by  Mr.  Eden  on  8  December  in  answer  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  509,  coll.  15  and  35-39. 
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On  10  December  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  he  had  had  conversations  with 
representatives  of  these  companies  but  that  his  Department  had  not 
considered  any  plan  by  them  to  distribute  Persian  oil.1  Reports  were 
nevertheless  current  of  a  scheme  to  establish  an  international  corporation, 
in  which  American  companies  and  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
would  participate,  in  order  to  market  Persian  oil.  This  scheme  was  said  to 
have  received  American  and  British  official  and  unofficial  backing,  but 
to  have  run  into  difficulties  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  held  it 
to  be  bad  under  the  Sherman  Act.2  On  16  December  the  Foreign  Office 
denied  these  rumours  and  said  that  Anglo-American  conversations  had 
been  limited  to  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo- 
American  proposals  of  27  August.3  Conversations  in  Paris  in  December 
between  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Eden  appeared  to  have  been  barren4  but 
were  followed  by  further  conversations  in  London  between  Mr.  Eden  and 
Mr.  Henry  Byroade,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  not  only  the  Americans  but  also  Dr.  Musaddiq  were  credited  with 
anxiety  to  find  some  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  stagnation  of  the  oil. 
There  remained  the  British,  whose  consent  to  any  agreement  was  essential, 
and  Dr.  Kashani,  whose  consent  to  any  agreement  was  improbable. 


5.  The  Maghrib 

(i)  Introductory 

The  Arab  West,  or  Maghrib,  comprises  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and 
Tripolitania.5  The  first  three  of  these  territories  have  come  in  different 
degrees  under  French  tutelage  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Spanish 
protectorate  in  Morocco  and  the  even  smaller  international  zone  of  Tangier. 
The  largest  of  the  three,  Algeria,  comprising  some  220,000  square  miles, 
was  invaded  by  the  French  in  1830  and  became  juridically  a  part  of 
metropolitan  France  in  1848.  It  is  flanked  by  the  monarchies  of  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  which,  primarily  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  French  in 
Algeria,  were  made  French  protectorates  by  arms  and  treaty  in  1881  and 
1912  respectively.  Tunisia  comprises  some  48,300  square  miles;  Morocco 
some  170,000  square  miles,  of  which  153,870  constitute  the  French  protec¬ 
torate.  The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  Berber  and  Arab  stock,  each  territory 
containing  also  a  substantial  Jewish  minority  which  has  been  quicker  than 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  n  December  1952.  2  The  Times,  16  December  1952. 

3  Financial  Times,  17  December  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  16  and  18  December  1952. 

5  For  the  Maghrib  in  earlier  Surveys  see  Survey  for  1925,  vol.  i  ( The  Islamic  World  since  the  Peace 
Conference),  Part  I,  ‘North-West  Africa  1920-6’;  Survey  for  1937,  vol.  i,  Part  V  (i),  ‘Unrest  in  the 
North-West  African  territories  under  French  rule’;  and  Survey  for  1939-46,  The  Middle  East  in  the 
War,  Part  III  (viii),  ‘The  bid  for  independence  in  the  Maghrib’. 
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the  Muslims  to  adopt  French  ways.  In  Morocco,  whose  remoter  parts 
were  not  pacified  by  the  French  until  1934,  it  is  still  easy  to  discern  tribal 
loyalties  and  to  single  out  Berber  and  non-Arab  groups,  whose  leaders 
feel  entitled  to  question  the  Sultan’s  temporal  authority,  although  they 
acknowledge  him  as  their  imam  or  religious  chief.  The  population  of  Morocco 
and  of  Algeria  is  about  8-5  million,  of  Tunisia  about  3  million.  These 
figures  include  about  400,000  Europeans  in  Morocco,  1  million  in 
Algeria  and  220,000  in  Tunisia,  most  of  these  Europeans  being  French 
with  a  significant  number  of  Italians  in  Tunisia. 

The  remoter  history  of  the  three  territories  reveals  no  inhabitants  earlier 
than  the  Berbers,  to  whom  have  come  successively  Phoenician  and  Cartha¬ 
ginian  traders  and  settlers,  Roman,  Vandal  and  Visigothic  conquerors, 
Justinian’s  armies  (to  Tunisia  alone),  and  waves  of  Arabs  bringing  a  new 
religion  and  establishing  caliphates  in  Tunisia  and  in  Spain.  The  Berbers 
reasserted  themselves  with  the  Almoravid  and  the  Almohad  dynasties,  but 
then  the  Turks  intruded  from  the  one  side  and  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese  from  the  other.  Tunisia  and  Algeria  became  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  and  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  repute  for  piracy,  but  in  Morocco  the 
Arab  Sharifs  drove  out  the  Europeans  and  established  the  Sharifian  empire. 

The  French  conquest  of  Tunisia  was  gradual.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire  raids  into  Algeria  from  Tunisia  and  a  desire  to  efface  the 
humiliations  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  led  to  a  French  expedition  which 
ended  with  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  by  the  Treaty  of  Casr  Said 
(or  Bardo  Treaty)  of  12  May  1881,1  the  French  assuming  financial 
responsibility  and  control  of  Tunisia’s  foreign  relations  and  the  Bey  binding 
himself  to  introduce  such  reforms  as  the  French  government  might  con¬ 
sider  opportune  ( jugera  utiles ).  Similarly  the  French,  again  for  reasons  of 
frontier  insecurity,  turned  their  attention  and  their  arms  to  Morocco, 
where  the  decay  of  the  Sharifian  power  in  the  nineteenth  century  produced 
an  anarchic  state  of  affairs.  In  1900  the  French  obtained  from  Italy  a 
free  hand  in  Moroccan  affairs  in  return  for  a  reciprocal  engagement  with 
regard  to  Tripolitania.2  In  1904  France  made  a  similar  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain,  which  was  willing  to  allow  France  to  encroach  upon 
North-West  Africa  if  it  abandoned  its  attempts  to  interfere  in  North-East 
Africa.3  In  the  same  year  France  reached  agreement  with  Spain,4  which 
had  been  advancing  tentatively  into  Morocco  since  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Germany,  denied  its  place  in  the  sun,  appeared  as 
the  friend  of  the  Moroccans.  In  1906  the  conference  at  Algeciras  resolved 
that  Morocco  should  remain  independent  but  gave  to  France  and  Spain 

1  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  lxxii,  pp.  247-9.  The  position  was  further  regulated  by 
the  Treaty  of  La  Marsa,  signed  on  8  June  1883;  ibid.  vol.  Ixxiv,  pp.  743-4.  The  Bey  who  signed 
the  Bardo  Treaty  died  the  next  year,  and  his  successor  signed  the  Treaty  of  La  Marsa. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  xciv,  pp.  588-9. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  xcvii,  pp.  31-36  and  39-41.  4  Ibid.  vol.  xcviii,  p.  703. 
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supervisory  police  duties  and  to  France  financial  controls,  subject  to  an 
undertaking  to  keep  an  open  door  for  foreign  traders.1  In  1912  the  Sultan 
placed  himself  under  French  protection,  and  Germany,  having  advertised  its 
nuisance  potential  at  Agadir,  was  bought  off  with  a  bit  of  the  Congo.  The 
Treaty  of  Fez,  signed  on  30  March  1912, 2  allowed  the  French  to  occupy 
most  of  the  country  and  to  introduce  reforms;  the  Sultan,  like  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  remained  in  law  sovereign.  In  the  northern  strip  between  the  Rif 
Mountains  and  the  Mediterranean  Spain  acquired  a  similar  position  and 
the  Sultan  was  there  represented  by  a  Khalifa  appointed  from  the  ranks 
of  his  own  family. 

The  establishment  of  the  protectorates  was  followed  by  French  immi¬ 
gration.  At  first  this  was  on  a  small  scale.  During  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  Tunisian  protectorate  extensive  lands  were  acquired  by  French 
owners,  private  individuals  who  financed  the  development  of  their  land 
with  private  capital,  but  few  Frenchmen  came  to  live  in  Tunisia.  After 
1900,  however,  a  policy  of  public  agricultural  development  was  adopted, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  influx  of  French  colons.  After  1918  immi¬ 
gration  was  still  further  stimulated  by  the  French  government,3  which, 
fearing  the  numerical  superiority  of  Italians  over  French  in  Tunisia,  not 
only  established  ex-servicemen  as  small  farmers  but  also  put  Frenchmen 
into  minor  posts  in  government  and  municipal  service  in  apparent  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  fact  that  young  Tunisians  were  being  simultaneously  educated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  them  for  such  posts.  French  government, 
central  and  local,  grew  up  alongside  and  overshadowed  the  organs  of 
government  of  the  Bey,  so  that  the  French  exercised  effectual  direct  control 
over  internal  affairs  as  well  as  conducting  the  Bey’s  foreign  relations. 
Morocco  experienced  a  similar  evolution. 

French  settlers  and  officials  undoubtedly  enriched  the  protectorates. 
Roads,  railways  and  ports  were  constructed,  agriculture  was  modernized, 
unsuspected  mineral  wealth  was  discovered,  new  industries  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  education  and  public  health  services  were  provided.  Impressive 
statistics  have  been  published  to  demonstrate  the  blessings  of  French 
activities,4  but,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Frenchmen,  ‘le  don  des  techniques 
a  prevalu  sur  celui  des  ames’,5  so  that  Tunisians  and  Moroccans  contended 
that  French  farmers  had  done  them  out  of  their  best  land,  that  French 
industries  had  driven  a  mass  of  them  out  of  business  and  had,  by  unduly 

1  Ibid.  vol.  xcix,  pp.  141-69.  3  Ibid.  vol.  cvi,  pp.  1023-4. 

3  The  French  community  in  Tunisia  numbered  55,000  in  1921,  100,000  in  1936. 

4  See,  for  instance,  Residence  Generale  de  France  a  Tunis:  Soixante-dix  ans  de protectorat  frangais 

en  Tunisie  (Imprimerie  officiel  de  Tunisie,  1952),  and  Dtveloppement  compart  de  la  Tunisie  et  des  pays 
du  Moyen-Orient  d’apres  les  statistiques  des  Nations-Unies  (Imprimerie  officiel  de  Tunisie).  On  the 
other  side  see  Tunisian  Destour  Party:  The  Problem  of  Tunisia,  2,  The  Economic  Policy  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  (Cairo,  1948). 

5  General  G.  Catroux:  Lyautey  le  Marocain  (Paris,  Hachette,  1952)  p.  31 1. 
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enriching  a  tiny  minority,  increased  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  and 
that  French  civil  servants  blocked  their  entry  into  official  life.  They  there¬ 
fore  believed  that  countries  such  as  Egypt  or  Syria  were  more  favoured 
than  the  Maghrib,  and  quite  erroneously  concluded  that  the  Middle  East 
was  also  more  advanced  socially  and  economically.  Their  nationalism 
caused  them  greatly  to  underrate  the  benefits  which  the  Muslim  in¬ 
habitants  of  both  town  and  countryside  owed  to  their  relationship  with 
France.  On  the  debit  side  they  had  for  too  long  been  able  to  point — in 
Tunisia — to  Frenchmen  driving  trams  and  delivering  letters,  or— in 
Morocco — to  the  sordid  tin  towns  which  had  since  the  nineteen-thirties 
grown  up  outside  French  industrial  centres  such  as  Port  Lyautey  and  Casa¬ 
blanca.  France  therefore  got  no  credit  for  the  benefits — communica¬ 
tions,  schools,  seed  loans,  medical  services  and  employment  at  wages 
previously  undreamed  of — which  would  never  have  materialized  in  the 
time  had  the  French  not  made  their  immense  investment  in  the  two 
protectorates. 

But  a  French  policy  which  encouraged  on  the  one  hand  the  import  of 
Frenchmen  and,  on  the  other,  the  education  of  the  local  inhabitants  was — - 
as  elsewhere  in  Africa — a  source  of  trouble.  Difficulties  arose  earlier  in 
Tunisia  than  in  Morocco,  because  in  the  former  there  existed  a  local 
cultured  class  which,  although  entrenched  behind  the  windowless  walls 
of  its  stately  houses,  was  already  open  to  notions  of  contact  with  other 
cultures.  With  the  quickness  and  receptiveness  proverbial  of  Tunisians  this 
class  soon  started  to  make  for  the  Sorbonne  and  to  excel  in  the  professions 
regarded  by  Muslims  as  noble — law,  philosophy  and  medicine — although 
not  in  other  practical  sciences  such  as  engineering  or  agriculture.  The 
Moroccans  were  not  only  approached  later  and  rather  differently,  but  were 
also  different  in  character.  From  the  start  Marshal  Lyautey  held  the  view 
that  Morocco’s  ancient  civilization  should  not  be  too  much  tampered  with; 
he  therefore  established  a  pattern  whereby  new  French  townships  should 
be  built  at  a  little  distance  from  their  Moroccan  counterparts ;  he  was  not 
to  know  in  the  nineteen-twenties  that  this  tendency  to  segregate  the 
communities  would  later  lead  to  the  existence  of  two  separate  units  which 
‘arriveraient  a  s’isoler  volontairement  et  parfois  a  s’entrechoquer  brutale- 
mentV  At  the  outset  the  Moroccans  welcomed  this  discretion,  which 
suited  their  natural  aloofness  and  pride,  and  as  a  result  there  were  until 
1930  places  and  to  spare  in  the  schools  ( colleges  musulmans )  established  by 
the  French.  But  later  a  younger  generation  came  to  resent  segregation,  to 
think  of  it  as  slighting,  and  to  deplore  French  failure  to  train  Moroccans 
for  senior  administrative  posts.1 2  By  1940  secondary  schools  on  the  French 

1  R.  Montagne:  Revolution  au  Maroc  (Paris,  Editions  France  Empire,  1953),  p.  209. 

2  For  two  interesting  incidents  which  illustrate  French  failure  to  forestall  this  development,  see 
Montagne,  op.  cit.  pp.  137  and  147. 
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model  were  not  only  full  to  overflowing,  but  full  of  budding  nationalists 
the  better  able,  thanks  to  the  French  education,  to  formulate  and  proclaim 
their  grievances.  Successively  in  the  two  territories,  therefore,  there  grew 
up  alongside  old-fashioned  and  reactionary  malcontents,  who  drew  their 
inspiration  from  Islam  and  their  ideas  from  the  past,  a  different  kind  of 
nationalist,  whose  objections  to  French  government  were  couched  in  terms 
of  western  political  thought.  In  Tunisia  the  Dastur,  or  Constitutional 
Party,  formed  in  1 9 1 9  t°  Put  Tunisian  views  before  the  Peace  Conference 
(with  disappointing  results),  split  in  1934  into  an  Old  and  a  New  Dastur, 
the  former  of  conservative  Muslims  who  wanted  a  Muslim  state  of  Islamic 
pattern  and  the  latter  of  young  intellectuals  who  spoke  of  autonomy  rather 
than  of  independence  and  among  whom  Dr.  Habib  Bourguiba  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  Both  parties  were  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1938.  In  Morocco 
the  Comite  cT Action  Marocaine,  formed  in  1930  as  a  retort  to  a  French  plan 
which  was  believed  to  aim  at  dividing  Arabs  and  Berbers,  quickly  gave 
birth  to  the  Parti  Democratique  cC Independan.ee  and  to  the  more  simply  named 
Istiqlal  (Independence),  which  was  led  by  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
Mr.  Muhammad  'Allal  al-Fasi. 

In  Tunisia,  where  the  trade  union  system  was  relatively  developed, 
it  lent  support  to  the  nationalists.  The  Union  Generate  des  Travaillistes 
Tunisiens  (U.G.T.T.)  supported  the  New  Dastur,  as  did  also  the  smaller 
farmers’  federation  (U.G.A.T.).  These  unions  were  not  communist;  they 
were  affiliated  to  the  I.C.F.T.U.  and  not  to  the  W.F.T.U.  In  Morocco 
there  were  no  trade  unions  admitting  Moroccan  members.  Communist 
organizations  existed  in  both  territories  and  readily  assisted  when  any 
disturbances  were  in  the  wind,  but  they  had  never  taken  a  lead  in  opposition 
either  to  the  French  or  to  the  local  ruling  classes. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  several  factors  combined  to  en¬ 
courage  in  the  nationalists  the  belief  that,  with  comparatively  little  effort, 
they  might  achieve  their  ambitions.  France  had  been  humbled,  and  the 
Germans,  present  in  Tunisia  in  the  flesh,  and  throughout  the  Arab  world 
through  the  microphone,  had  not  failed  to  expatiate  on  the  consequences 
of  France’s  fall.  The  Atlantic  Charter,  whose  fine  words  stirred  imagina¬ 
tions  and  hopes  in  Africa  and  Asia  even  more  than  in  Europe,  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  in  North-West  Africa.  Then  came  the  Americans,  whose  views 
on  colonialism  were  well  known.  President  Roosevelt  himself  came  to 
Morocco  and  had  a  conversation  with  the  Sultan.1  Other  Arab  states 
formed  in  1945  an  Arab  League.  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  discarded  French 
tutelage,  and  Libya,  by  no  means  a  more  advanced  community  than  the 
Arabs  of  the  Maghrib,  was  becoming  an  independent  kingdom.  Great 
Britain,  certainly  a  more  powerful  state  than  France,  was  retreating  from 

1  See  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  p.  433,  and  pp.  412  and  414,  for  the  raising  of  Arab  hopes  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Robert  Murphy. 
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its  Asian  empire.  In  Tunisia  there  was  the  additional  circumstance  that 
the  Italian  community  ceased  to  be  a  threat  to  the  French,  as  it  had  been 
when  Italy  came  to  Tripolitania  and  Mussolini  talked  about  empire;  then 
Tunisians  had  paused  before  risking  action  which  might  substitute  Italian 
for  French  rule. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  Arab  leaders  reappeared. 
Dr.  Bourguiba,  released  by  the  Germans  from  a  French  prison  in  1943, 
returned  to  Tunis,  travelled  hazardously  thence  to  Cairo  in  March  1945,1 
toured  the  Middle  East,  visited  the  U.S.A.  at  the  end  of  1946,  returned  to 
Cairo  in  1947  and  to  Tunisia  in  September  1949.  Mr.  'Allal  al-Fasi,  who 
had  been  in  prison  from  1937  to  1946,  also  reported  to  Cairo  in  1947  and 
later  established  himself  in  Tangier.2  In  February  1947  a  conference  on 
North  African  affairs,  sponsored  by  the  Arab  League,  resolved  to  establish 
a  Maghrib  office  and  proclaimed  that  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  pro¬ 
tectorates  should  be  abolished,  that  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  Algeria  should 
become  independent  sovereign  states,  that  all  foreign  troops  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  none  of  the  territories  should  join  the  French  Union. 

The  French  were  not  unaware  that  changes  were  due,  but  the  position 
of  the  French  government  was  made  peculiarly  difficult  by  three  circum¬ 
stances:  the  special  constitutional  relationship  of  Algeria  to  France;  the 
existence  of  influential  French  minorities  in  the  three  territories;  and  the 
fact  that  successive  French  governments  were  coalitions,  in  which  it  was 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  agree  upon  and  pursue  a  policy. 

The  extension  of  French  authority  to  the  two  protectorates  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been  a  function  of  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  and  when 
that  authority  was  challenged,  French  policy  was  still  influenced  by 
Algerian  considerations.  The  French  felt  considerable  and  just  pride  in 
their  achievements  in  Algeria.  They  had  been  there  a  long  time  and  had 
acquired  extensive  sentimental  and  material  interests.  The  number  of 
Frenchmen  in  Algeria  was  much  greater  than  the  number  of  Frenchmen 
in  Morocco  or  Tunisia  and  their  standing  quite  different.  The  Muslims 
in  Algeria  could  become  French  citizens  and  were  represented  in  the 
French  Parliament  after  1947,  whereas  the  Muslims  in  Morocco  and 

1  He  left  Tunisia  four  days  after  the  formation  of  the  Arab  League  on  22  March  1945. 

2  Another  arrival  in  Cairo  was  the  aged  Riff  leader  'Abd  ul-Karim  (Abdel  Krim),  who  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  in  this  company  as  a  survivor  from  another  epoch.  He  was  a  petit  lettrd  who  won 
by  aplomb  a  battle  against  the  Spaniards  at  Anoual  in  1921  and  thereafter  got  landed  in  a  war 
with  France  and  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1925.  He  was  a  Berber  tribal  type  par  excellence, 
and  he  was  therefore,  when  pardoned  and  allowed  to  return  from  Reunion  to  France  in  1 947,  right 
out  of  touch  with  modern  nationalism.  He  was  pro-French  until,  acclaimed  by  nationalists  as 
a  hero  first  at  Aden  and  then  at  Suez,  he  took  sanctuary  in  Cairo.  He  was  made  President  of 
the  League  for  the  Defence  of  North  Africa  and  at  once  started  striking  out-of-date  attitudes 
which  deeply  embarrassed  the  younger  North  Africans  in  exile  in  Cairo.  For  these  he  proved 
a  complete  failure  and  after  three  years  he  announced  that  he  was  giving  up  politics  and  issued 
several  severe  condemnations  of  the  immorality  of  the  young. 
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Tunisia  were  subjects  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Bey.  Algeria  was  an  important 
source  of  recruits  for  the  French  army,  and  the  Algerian  economy  might 
be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  supplement  the  French.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  Paris  should  constantly  view  developments  in  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  in  the  light  of  their  probable  repercussions  in  Algeria  and  should 
attempt  to  control  them  accordingly.  When  confronted  with  nationalist 
movements  and  with  demands  for  autonomy  or  independence,  the  French 
were  more  than  usually  slow,  not  so  much  in  perceiving  that  the  days  of 
colonial  protectorates  were  numbered,  but  in  finding  a  next  step  which  would 
satisfy  Moroccans  and  Tunisians  without  overturning  the  Algerian  apple¬ 
cart.  The  F rench  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  Algeria,  a  part  of  F ranee, 
but  any  step  forward  to  meet  nationalist  demands  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia 
inevitably  weakened  the  French  position  in  Algeria.  Those  Frenchmen 
(by  no  means  all)  who  saw  the  need  for  a  new  relationship  in  the  pro¬ 
tectorates  were  searching  for  a  solution  which  would  not  encourage 
Algerian  separatism ;  and  in  this  they  may  have  been  seeking  the  impossible, 
for  many  Arabs  viewed  the  Maghrib  as  a  whole  and  were  not  interested 
in  the  constitutional  differences  between  Algeria  and  the  protectorates.1 

The  French  settlers  provided  a  second  difficulty.  Before  the  second  World 
War  there  had  emerged  the  idea  of  co-sovereignty  in  the  protectorates, 

1  See  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  426-31,  for  rising  and  repression  in  Algeria  in  1945.  On 
20  September  1947  a  new  Organic  Statute  came  into  force  in  Algeria.  For  the  text  see  P.-E. 
Sarrasin:  La  Crise  algdrienne  (Paris,  Editions  du  Cerf,  1949),  Annexe  xvi,  pp.  224-43.  The 
Governor-General  remained  head  of  the  administration  and  representative  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  which  appointed  him.  The  Council  of  Government  ( Conseil  du  Gouvernement)  consisted  of 
two  nominees  of  the  Governor-General,  two  members  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly’s 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  Assembly  had  1 20  members,  elected  for  six  years,  by  universal 
suffrage  by  two  separate  colleges  each  electing  half  the  Assembly — a  first  college  of  about  550,000 
electors,  Europeans  and  certain  Muslims  who  qualified  by  education  or  military  service;  and  a 
second  college  comprising  the  remaining  Muslim  electors  to  the  number  of  about  1  -3  million. 
This  Assembly,  whose  powers  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  its  predecessor  established 
in  1 898,  was  allowed  an  initiative  in  finance  and  legislation,  although  the  automatic  application 
of  French  law  to  Algeria  reduced  its  legislative  authority  in  many  matters.  French  citizenship 
was  made  available  to  all  Algerians,  even  if  they  wished  to  retain  at  the  same  time  their  own  laws 
and  customs  regarding  property,  inheritance,  marriage  and  the  like.  The  southern  part  of  the 
territory  was  organized,  as  the  northern  part  had  been  since  1848,  in  departements,  and  the  whole 
country  became  therefore  a  group  of  French  departements  with  a  certain  degree  of  financial  and 
legislative  autonomy.  Elections  were  held  on  4  and  1 1  April  1 948  and,  since  on  this  first  occasion 
half  of  the  Assembly  was  elected  for  three  years  only,  again  on  4  and  1 1  February  1951.  Elected 
by  the  first  college  were  32  members  of  the  R.P.F.  and  allied  groups,  2  of  the  M.R.P.,  7  indepen¬ 
dent  radicals,  13  members  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  5  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  1  of  the 
Communist  Party;  by  the  second  college  5  members  of  the  M.T.L.D.  (which  boycotted  the  elec¬ 
tion),  7  of  the  U.D.M.A.,  1  socialist,  2  members  of  the  M.R.P.,  15  progressive  independents,  3 
members  of  the  Union  Algdrienne  and  27  independents.  M.  Naegelen,  the  Governor-General,  was 
accused  of  irregularities  in  connexion  with  the  elections  and  resigned  on  15  April  1951.  He  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Roger  Leonard,  formerly  Prdfet  de  la  Seine. 

Riots  took  place  in  April  1950  and  were  repeated  in  April  1952  during  the  last  of  a  series  of 
trials  arising  out  of  the  earlier  riots.  In  May  both  Mr.  al-Masali  Hajji  and  Mr.  Farhat  'Abbas 
were  arrested.  The  former  was  confined  to  the  departement  of  Deux-Sevres  and  the  latter  was 
sentenced  on  30  July  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 
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and  although  every  post-war  French  government  rejected  this  idea,  Arab 
nationalists  remained  suspicious  and  doubtful  whether  the  declarations 
of  the  government  might  not  be  reversed  by  the  settlers.  In  practice  this 
issue  came  to  a  head  over  projected  reforms  in  local  government,  which 
were  in  theory  to  lead  to  more  autonomy  later.  The  French  maintained 
that  the  economic  importance  of  the  French  communities  and  their 
contributions  to  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  budgets  entitled  them  to 
representation  as  a  community  in  elected  urban  councils.1  Nationalists, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  French  economic  interests  and 
promising  to  safeguard  them,  resolutely  opposed  the  translation  of  those 
interests  into  political  rights. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  that  nearly  every  post-war  French  Cabinet  was  a 
coalition  and  that  the  Radical  Socialist  Party  was  an  all  but  essential  part 
of  each  was  a  further  complication,  for  the  Radical  Socialist  Party  had  the 
interests  of  the  settlers  very  close  to  its  heart.2 

In  these  circumstances  the  French  did  two  things.  They  provided  a 
niche  for  the  protectorates  in  the  constitution  of  the  French  Union  and 
they  put  forward  proposals  for  giving  greater  responsibility  to  local  bodies. 
The  French  Union,  created  on  paper  in  1946,  was  to  be  an  association  of 
territories  of  various  kinds.  Besides  the  French  Republic,  whose  President 
was  ex  officio  head  of  the  French  Union,  there  were  five  territories  or  groups 
of  territories :  firstly,  Algeria,  which  consisted  of  three  departements  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  of  tribal  regions  progressing  theoretically  towards 
the  same  status ;  secondly,  the  four  ‘old  colonies’  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Reunion  and  French  Guiana,  now  renamed  overseas  departments;  thirdly, 
23  other  colonies,  now  called  overseas  territories;  fourthly,  the  French 
mandated  territories  of  French  Togoland  and  the  French  Cameroons,  now 
designated  associated  territories;  and  finally,  Associated  States,  whose 
relations  with  the  French  Republic  would  be  defined  by  treaty.  This  last 
category  was  meant  to  accommodate  the  three  Asian  states  of  Viet  Nam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  the  two  African  states  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 
After  lengthy  negotiation  the  three  Asian  states  became  Associated  States 
in  the  French  Union  by  treaties  concluded  in  December  1949, 3  but  there 

1  Not  all  Frenchmen,  of  course.  The  communists  and  socialists  had  little  concern  for  the 
settlers,  and  the  M.R.P.,  which  was  most  closely  affected  through  M.  Schuman’s  tenure  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  consistently  anxious  not  to  spoil  the  chances  of  peaceful 
progress  by  giving  too  much  weight  to  settlers’  plaints. 

2  One  of  its  leaders,  M.  Renb  Mayer,  sat  for  an  Algerian  constituency. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  427.  The  chief  institutions  of  the  French  Union  were  the  Presi¬ 
dency  (automatically  vested  in  the  President  of  the  French  Republic),  a  High  Council  and  an 
Assembly.  The  High  Council  (which  was  established  by  Law  No.  49-584  of  24  April  1 949  and 
held  its  first  session  on  29-30  November  1951)  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  governments  of 
the  French  Republic  and  Associated  States. 

The  Assembly  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  extra-European  territories  (including  the 
Associated  Territories)  and  of  France  itself,  in  equal  numbers.  Although  this  Assembly  might 
propose  legislation,  the  legislative  power  remained  in  the  French  National  Assembly.  The  latter 
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seemed  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  similar  result  in  Africa,  where  the 
proposed  new  status  did  not  satisfy  nationalist  aspirations,  seemed  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  conflict  between  native  politicians  and  French  settlers,  and 
was  explicitly  rejected  by  the  Arab  conference  on  North  African  affairs  in 
Cairo  in  February  1947. 

1  he  reforms  proposed  by  the  French  were  not  in  themselves  unreasonable 
or  ungenerous,  but  by  the  end  of  1952  events  and  the  passage  of  time  had 
gravely  embittered  feelings  on  both  sides  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  and  had 
probably  doomed  the  French  policy  to  failure.  These  events  and  feelings  in 
the  two  protectorates  were  in  many  respects  similar  but  it  would  be  wrong 
to  deduce  from  this  important  mutual  influences.  Although  developing 
along  similar  lines  they  were  at  markedly  different  stages  of  development 
and  the  points  of  direct  contact  between  the  Muslim  populations  were  few; 
the  distance  from  Casablanca  to  Cape  Bon  is  over  1,000  miles.  The  simi¬ 
larities  in  the  events  of  these  years  were  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
external  influences— from  Cairo,  Paris  or  New  York — were  reaching  both 
countries,  and  if  Moroccans  rioted  when  a  Tunisian  leader  (whom  they 
had  never  heard  of)  was  murdered,1  this  was  due  to  no  Moroccan-Tunisian 
solidarity  but  to  agencies  far  removed  from  both  protectorates  but  busy 
making  the  most  in  one  of  what  happened  in  the  other. 


(ii)  Tunisia 

The  years  1945-9  were  politically  a  fallow  time.  Both  France  and 
Tunisia  were  busy  repairing  the  economic  ravages  of  war.  The  French 
proposed  minor  reforms,  which  they  apparently  regarded  as  adequate  to 
the  situation.  Dr.  Bourguiba  remained  away  from  Tunisia  but  became 
gradually  disillusioned  with  the  Arab  League,  whose  handling  of  the  war 
against  Israel  did  not  enhance  his  view  of  its  capacities.2  In  September 
1949  he  returned  to  Tunis  and  during  the  next  two  years — and  particularly 
from  August  1950,  when  the  New  Dastur  joined  the  government,  to 

(and  the  Council  of  the  Republic)  contained  members  representing  Algeria,  the  overseas  depart¬ 
ments  and  territories,  and  the  Associated  Territories.  French  citizens  in  Morocco,  Tunisia  and 
Viet  Nam  were  represented  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  only,  by  members  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  French  Parliament. 

In  the  French  executive  there  was  divided  responsibility  for  France’s  interests  overseas. 
Algeria  and  the  overseas  departments  came  within  the  competence  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  for  the  overseas  territories  and  the  associated  territories  the  Minister  for  France  Outremer 
was  responsible;  the  new  office  of  Minister  for  the  Associated  States  was  created  in  July  1950, 
when  there  were  Associated  States  to  occupy  him;  and  so  long  as  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  refused  to  bring  their  states  into  the  French  Union,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
could  not  divest  itself  of  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  two  protectorates.  In  addition  other 
Ministries,  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  had  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  overseas. 

1  See  below,  p.  295. 

2  See  on  this  point  and  generally  Elizabeth  Monroe:  ‘Has  France  a  case  in  Tunisia?’,  Virginia 
Quarterly,  January  1953. 
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December  1951,  when  nationalist  expectations  were  dashed — there  were 
prospects  of  a  settlement  by  discussion  and  agreement. 

After  his  return  to  Tunisia  in  1949  Dr.  Bourguiba  spent  several  months 
travelling  through  the  country,  establishing  his  party  and  spreading  his 
ideas.  His  position  was  strengthened  by  the  support  of  certain  eminent 
Tunisians,  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  committing  themselves,  and 
of  the  Bey  himself,  Sidi  Muhammad  al-Amin  Pasha,  who  had  been  installed 
in  that  office  in  1943  by  General  Giraud  in  place  of  his  nationalist  brother 
Moncef 1  and  who  was  consequently  regarded  by  his  subjects  as  a  French 
puppet  until  he  was  able  to  gain  popular  support  by  the  display  of 
nationalist  inclinations.  In  April  1950  Dr.  Bourguiba  put  forward  a 
programme  in  which  he  asked  for  seven  things;  the  restoration  of  the  Bey’s 
original  powers,  a  wholly  Tunisian  Cabinet,  the  abolition  of  the  post  of 
Secretary-General,  the  abolition  of  the  19  controleurs  civils  who  supervised 
the  cai'ds  in  the  discharge  of  their  administrative,  fiscal  and  judicial 
functions,  the  disbanding  of  the  gendarmerie,  elected  municipal  bodies  with 
special  provision  for  the  representation  of  French  interests,  and  a  wholly 
Tunisian  Parliament  elected  by  secret  ballot  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
to  regulate  Franco-Tunisian  relations  with  due  regard  to  French  strategic, 
economic  and  cultural  interests.2  Dr.  Bourguiba,  who  was  visiting  France, 
also  made  a  statement,  in  which  he  urged  France  to  recognize  the  growing 
Tunisian  desire  for  emancipation  and  the  anomaly  of  French  colonial 
protectorates  after  two-thirds  of  the  Arab  world  had  achieved  indepen¬ 
dence.3  He  blamed  the  French  settlers  in  Tunisia  for  a  hardening  in 
French  opinion,  which  could  lead  only  to  a  convulsion.  Asked  about  the 
French  Union,  Dr.  Bourguiba  said  that  only  the  Tunisian  people  and  a 
representative  Tunisian  assembly  could  give  an  answer.4  Dr.  Bourguiba’s 
pleas  were  supported  by  the  Bey  in  a  speech  and  in  a  letter  to  President 
Auriol5  and  also  by  many  Frenchmen.6 

Dr.  Bourguiba’s  proposals  and  his  attitude  were  thought  by  many 
Frenchmen  to  be  reasonable,  but  M.  Bidault’s  Cabinet  was  divided.  While 
the  socialists  pressed  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  his  intentions  clear  and 
to  support  the  reforming  Resident-General,  M.  Jean  Mons,7  the  right-wing 
section  of  the  Cabinet  expressed  the  fears  of  the  French  settlers  and  sought  to 
apply  the  brake.  On  31  May  1950  it  was  announced  that  M.  Mons  was 
being  transferred  from  Tunis  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary-General  of 

1  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  413-14.  The  deposed  Bey  died  at  Pau  on  1  September  1948. 

2  Le  Monde,  15-16  April  1950;  Recent  Developments  in  Tunisia  ( April  iggo-May  iggi)  (Paris,  Neo- 
Destour  of  Tunisia),  p.  18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  353. 

3  Le  Monde,  14  April  1950. 

4  Ibid.  20  April  1950.  s  Ibid.  15  and  25  April  1950. 

6  See,  for  example,  a  letter  in  Le  Monde  on  19  April  1950  from  M.  Charles- Andr6  Julien,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Colonial  History  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  a  reply  in  the  same  paper  on  5  April  1 950  from 
M.  F.  Charles-Roux. 

7  Le  Populaire,  31  May  1950. 
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National  Defence.  His  successor  was  M.  Louis  Perillier.  Dr.  Bourguiba 
said  that  the  important  question  was  not  one  of  rival  personalities,  but 
whether  France  accepted  the  principle  of  restoring  Tunisian  sovereignty, 
for  which  the  first  necessity  was  the  termination  of  direct  French  adminis¬ 
tration;  Tunisia  must  recover  its  legal  personality  and  be  established  as 
an  equal  partner  by  a  government  based  upon  an  assembly  elected  by 
universal  suffrage;  then,  but  only  then,  Tunisia  might  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  with  France.1  Dr.  Bourguiba  was  thus  clearly  opposed  to  the 
settlers  and  to  those  in  France  who  shared  their  views.  Dr.  Bourguiba 
wanted  a  new  status  to  be  followed  by  a  new  treaty.  The  French  settlers 
and  the  French  right  wing  were  prepared  for  no  more  than  changes  within 
the  framework  of  the  existing  treaty. 

M.  Schuman,  announcing  M.  Perillier’s  appointment  on  n  June  1950, 
said  that  M.  Perillier’s  task  was  to  lead  Tunisia  to  the  full  development  of 
its  wealth  and  towards  independence,  which  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
territories  in  the  French  Union;  but  such  delays  as  were  necessary  must 
be  accepted.2  Dr.  Bourguiba  welcomed  M.  Schuman’s  speech  but  asked 
that  his  words  should  be  followed  by  deeds.3  On  13  June  M.  Perillier 
arrived  in  Tunis,  had  an  exchange  of  courtesies  with  the  Bey4  and  made 
a  broadcast  speech.5  On  the  same  day  M.  Schuman  explained  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  the  reforms  which 
the  French  proposed  to  put  before  the  Bey.  These  were:  that  the  Council 
of  Ministers  should  consist  of  nine  Tunisians  and  three  Frenchmen  instead 
of  sLx  of  each;  that  the  Secretary-General  should  no  longer  preside  over 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  which  would  have  a  Tunisian  chairman;  that 
Tunisian  Ministers  should  no  longer  have  French  advisers  attached  to 
their  departments;  that  the  civil  service  should  be  opened  to  Tunisians; 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  Tunisians  into  local  government. 
These  proposals  did  not  satisfy  the  nationalists  and  alarmed  the  settlers.6 

The  fall  of  M.  Bidault’s  government  and  the  succession  of  M.  Pleven 
on  1 1  July  1950  provided  an  opportunity  for  M.  Perillier  to  return  to  Paris 
for  fresh  instructions.  When  he  returned  to  Tunis  on  30  July  he  was 
reported  to  have  been  given  a  freer  hand.7  Dr.  Bourguiba,  who  left  Paris  for 
Tunis  on  the  following  day,  said  that  there  would  be  no  co-operation  until 
the  French  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  wholly  Tunisian  government,  but 
the  prospects  of  peaceful  solution  improved  considerably  when  a  new 
government,  formed  on  17  August  by  Mr.  Muhammad  Chenik,  was  seen 
to  include  the  secretary  of  the  New  Dastur,  Mr.  Salih  ibn  Yusuf,  as 
Minister  of  Justice.8  A  communique  issued  jointly  on  behalf  of  the  Resident- 

1  Ibid.  3-4  June  1950.  2  L’Aube,  13  June  1950. 

3  Ibid.;  Recent  Developments  in  Tunisia,  p.  20  (text).  4  Le  Populaire,  14  June  1950. 

5  Le  Monde,  15  June  1950;  Recent  Developments  in  Tunisia,  pp.  21-24  (text). 

6  Le  Populaire,  14  June  1950.  7  ^on<^e>  2  August  1 95°* 

8  And  Dr.  Bourguiba  made  a  conciliatory  speech:  Le  Populaire,  22  August  1950. 
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General  and  the  Tunisian  government  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  new 
government  was  to  negotiate  the  changes  necessary  to  lead  Tunisia  to 
internal  autonomy.1  Optimism,  however,  proved  misplaced.  The  French 
government  was  a  coalition,  in  which  were  reflected  some  of  the  contra¬ 
dictions  which  bedevilled  the  situation  in  Tunisia.  The  French  settlers 
distrusted  M.  Perillier  and  M.  Schuman;  they  looked  to  the  Radical 
Socialist  Party  to  defend  their  interests;  and  the  Radical  Socialist  Party 
was  essential  to  M.  Pleven’s  coalition.  On  the  other  side  the  New  Dastur 
grew  suspicious  as  M.  Perillier  tried  to  placate  the  settlers,2  and  uneasy  as 
the  Old  Dastur  seized  the  opportunity  to  pose  as  the  true  champions  of 
the  nationalist  cause.3  The  New  Dastur  could  not  afford  to  remain  a 
party  to  a  government  which  disappointed  Tunisian  expectations.  At  the 
end  of  November  Dr.  Bourguiba  explained  once  more  his  reasons  for 
allowing  his  party  to  join  the  government  on  the  faith  of  M.  Schuman’s 
plan,  but  he  complained  of  French  obstruction  of  that  plan  and  of  the 
French  government’s  inability  either  to  coerce  or  to  enlighten  the  settlers.4 

On  11  December  1950  fresh  French  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Bey.5  In  the  civil  service  half  of  the  higher  posts,  two-thirds  of  the  middle 
posts  and  three-quarters  of  the  lower  posts  would  be  filled  by  Tunisians; 
French  civil  servants  would  have  to  learn  Arabic;  but  there  would  be  no 
wholesale  dismissals  of  French  civil  servants.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
would  consist  of  7  Tunisians  and  7  Frenchmen  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Tunisian  Prime  Minister;  in  order  to  achieve  this  numerical  balance 
the  Resident-General  (hitherto  the  chairman  of  the  Council)  and  the 
French  Commander-in-Chief  would  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Council. 
Ministers’  decrees  would  still  require  the  Resident-General’s  approval 
but  not  that  of  the  Secretary-General.  Negotiations  continued.  The 
French  section  of  the  Grand  Council  protested  against  the  proposals;6 
the  Secretary-General  resigned.7  Dr.  Bourguiba  went  to  Cairo.8  Finally, 
on  8  February  1951  the  Bey  formally  approved  and  issued  six  decrees 
giving  effect  to  the  proposals  of  11  December  1950. 9  With  regard  to  the 
central  government  and  the  civil  service  much  had  been  conceded  by 
the  French  to  the  demands  of  the  New  Dastur;  local  government  remained 
to  be  dealt  with. 

The  decrees  of  8  February  1951  were  for  the  Tunisian  nationalists  a 


1  Recent  Developments  in  Tunisia,  p.  28. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  10  November  1950.  3  Le  Monde,  19  September  1950. 

4  Le  Populaire,  30  November  1950;  Recent  Developments  in  Tunisia,  pp.  35-37  (text). 

5  Le  Monde,  12  December  1950.  6  Ibid.  24  January  1951. 

7  Ibid.  1  February  1951;  The  Times,  9  February  1951. 

8  Le  Monde,  3  February  1951. 

9  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1440,  26  February  1951 ;  L’ Anne'e  politique  rggi  (Paris,  fiditions 
du  Grand  Siecle,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1952),  pp.  581-4  (texts  of  five  decrees); 
Middle  East  Journal,  summer  1951,  pp.  354-9  (texts  of  six  decrees,  the  sixth  providing  for  the 
institution  of  the  Bey’s  personal  Cabinet);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  354. 
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first  step.  To  many  Frenchmen  they  seemed  a  long  step,  to  be  followed 
by  a  long  pause.  Dr.  Bourguiba,  who  had  left  Tunis  on  2  February,  spent 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  a  tour  of  Middle  Eastern  and  South  Asian  countries, 
Great  Britain,  Scandinavia  and  the  U.S.A.,  returning  to  Paris  on  16 
December.  In  New  Delhi  in  March  he  compared  Tunisia  with  Indonesia, 
evoked  the  possibility  of  American  intervention  against  the  French  as 
against  the  Dutch,  and  said  that  French  obstruction  would  be  overcome 
by  force  if  not  overcome  otherwise.1  On  15  May,  although  the  question 
of  local  government  had  not  yet  been  settled,  the  Bey  asked  the  French  to 
proceed  to  the  next  stage  of  a  Tunisian  assembly  and  constitution,2  and 
this  demand  was  repeated  on  21  June  by  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  in  a  speech  which 
betrayed  mounting  ill  feeling  between  nationalists  and  settlers.3  M.  Perillier 
had  already  referred  openly  to  tension  between  himself  and  the  Bey.4 
French  feeling  was  further  embittered  by  the  facilities  given  to  Dr.  Bour¬ 
guiba  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  to  broadcast  his  views,  and  M. 
Perillier  was  moved  by  Dr.  Bourguiba’s  tone  to  warn  him  that  if  he  dis¬ 
turbed  public  order  he  would  be  put  out  of  harm’s  way.5 

On  18  October  1951  the  Tunisian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chenik,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  two  other 
Ministers,  for  exchanges  which  the  French  described  as  conversations  and 
the  Tunisians  as  negotiations.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was  the  place 
of  the  French  settlers  in  Tunisian  politics.  The  French  settlers,  though 
not  the  French  government,  claimed  that  their  past  achievements  and 
present  contributions  entitled  them,  as  a  community,  to  a  share  in  govern¬ 
ment;  the  Tunisian  nationalists  promised  to  respect  French  interests  but 
refused  to  admit  the  claim  to  co-sovereignty.  The  Tunisian  position  had 
been  defined  in  a  note  presented  on  31  October,6  but  the  French  Cabinet 
had  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  a  reply.  Tunisians  began  to  show  impatience, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  the  New  Dastur  and  the  U.G.T.T.  success¬ 
fully  organized  a  general  strike  of  one  day.  The  French  reply,  presented 
on  16  December,7  revealed  as  never  before  the  pressure  which  the  settlers’ 
lobby  could  exert  on  a  French  Cabinet  uncertain  of  its  North  African 
policy.  Tunisian  hopes  were  dashed.  The  note  maintained  that  the  French 
settlers  could  not  be  excluded  from  Tunisian  political  institutions  because 
of  their  role  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  their  contribution 
to  its  budget.  This  pronouncement  was  a  rebuff  to  the  New  Dastur, 
which  retaliated  by  calling  a  three-day  strike.8  It  was  also  a  victory  for  the 

1  Le  Monde,  29  March  1951.  2  Ibid.  17  May  1951. 

3  See  Le  Populaire,  21  June  1951.  4  Le  Monde,  22  May  1951. 

5  Combat,  18  September  1951. 

6  L’Anne'e  politique  1951,  pp.  587-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  360. 

7  L’Anne'e  politique  1951,  pp.  591-2;  Le  Monde,  18  December  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

J952>  P-  363- 

8  The  communists  decided  to  strike  also :  Manchester  Guardian,  2 1  December  1951. 
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Radical  Socialist  Party  over  the  M.R.P.  and  the  Socialist  Party  and 
particularly  over  M.  Schuman  and  M.  Perillier,  both  of  whom  tried 
in  speeches  to  make  the  French  reply  less  unpalatable  to  Tunisian 
nationalists.1  M.  Perillier  was  relieved  of  his  post  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Jean  de  Hautecloque,  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Brussels,  who  arrived  in  Tunis  on  13  January  1952  as  two  of  Mr.  Chenik’s 
Ministers  were  leaving  for  Paris  to  lay  their  case  before  the  United  Nations. 

During  1952  the  discussions  between  the  French  and  the  New  Dastur 
collapsed.  The  New  Dastur  turned  to  the  United  Nations,  where  it  could 
rely  on  the  support  of  Arab  and  Asian  states,  whose  righteous  indignation 
was  easily  aroused  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  dispute  between  a  European  Power 
and  a  dependent  state.  The  conditioned  American  reflex  to  the  word 
colonialism  was  also  a  factor  on  the  nationalists’  side,  whether  in  the 
Security  Council  or  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  latter  a  sufficient 
number  of  Latin  American  votes  might  be  attracted.  The  New  Dastur 
made  three  separate  attempts  to  gain  a  hearing.  First,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Security  Council;  this  failed  in  April. 
Next,  an  attempt  was  made  to  convene  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly;  this  failed  in  July.  And  thirdly,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
a  debate  during  the  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  this  was  partly  successful.  These  activities  advertised  the 
grievances  of  the  New  Dastur  but  did  less  than  nothing  to  promote  a 
solution  during  the  year. 

The  French  on  their  side  concluded  that  continued  negotiation  with 
the  New  Dastur  offered  no  solution;  and  they  took  a  step  without  pre¬ 
cedent,  arresting  and  imprisoning  Dr.  Bourguiba,  Mr.  Chenik  and  others, 
men  who  were  no  longer  individual  nationalists  but  members  of  a  Cabinet. 
They  then  tried  to  pursue  the  negotiations  and  introduce  the  reforms 
with  other  Tunisians.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  French  encountered  two 
considerable  obstacles.  The  first  was  the  fact  that  they  thereby  committed 
themselves  to  ignoring  the  nationalist  leaders  who  really  counted  in 
Tunisian  politics.  The  second  obstacle  was  the  Bey,  who  proved  himself 
a  master  of  evasion  and  whose  numerous  children  included  some  keen 
nationalists.  These  difficulties,  coupled  with  the  outbreak  of  riots  and 
the  persistently  divided  mind  of  the  French  Cabinet,  nullified  every  French 
endeavour.  The  French  insisted  that  no  organ  of  the  United  Nations  was 
competent  to  entertain  the  dispute. 

Dr.  Bourguiba,  who  returned  to  Tunis  on  2  January  1952  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  a  year,  urged  the  Bey  to  reply  to  the  French  note  of 

1  To  the  Council  of  the  Republic  on  20  December  and  in  Tunis  on  23  December  respectively: 
Le  Monde,  22  and  25  December  1951.  The  French  note  was  said  to  have  been  more  conciliatory 
as  originally  drafted  but  to  have  been  altered  by  the  Cabinet:  Manchester  Guardian,  21  January 
I95i- 
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15  December  1951  by  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Bey  was 
reported  to  be  unwilling  to  do  this  and  to  prefer  a  continuation  of  direct 
negotiation  with  the  French,1  but  Dr.  Bourguiba  announced  publicly  on 
11  January  that  further  negotiation  was  impossible  after  the  French  note 
and  that  Tunisia  would  appeal  to  the  United  Nations.2  Although  a 
polite  reply  was  returned  on  9  January  to  the  French  note,3  on  13  January 
Mr.  ibn  Yusuf,  accompanied  by  another  Minister,  Mr.  Muhammad 
Badra,  left  for  Paris  with  two  documents,  dated  12  January  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Chenik.  These  documents  were,  first,  a  short  covering  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie4  and,  secondly,  a  note  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Security 
Council,  formally  notifying  the  Council  of  a  dispute  between  the  Tunisian 
and  French  governments.5  It  was  reported  that  the  Bey  had  been  ‘virtual¬ 
ly  blackmailed’  into  countenancing  this  protest  to  the  United  Nations,6 
and  that  the  note  was  not  submitted  to  him  and  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Chenik  only  in  order  to  avoid  an  open  breach  in  the  Tunisian  ranks.7 
On  accepting  the  note  the  Assistant  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  Bardo 
Treaty,  it  should  not  have  come  from  the  French  government.  It  was 
sent  to  the  French  representative  on  the  Security  Council,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  invalid  because  it  lacked  the  Bey’s  seal  and  because  the 
Bardo  Treaty  reserved  such  matters  to  the  French  government.8  But 
whether  the  note  was  valid  or  invalid,  Dr.  Bourguiba  had  gained  his 
point  and  had  for  all  practical  purposes  transferred  the  dispute  to  the 
international  forum. 

M.  de  Hautecloque’s  first  tasks  on  arriving  in  Tunis  were  to  persuade 
the  Bey  to  disavow  the  appeal  of  his  Ministers  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
recall  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra  from  Paris  and  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Chenik’ s  government.  After  a  first  interview  with  the  new  Resident- 
General  on  1 5  January  1 952  the  Bey  became  too  ill  to  see  M.  de  Hautecloque 
again  for  ten  days  or  to  dismiss  Mr.  Chenik,  but  on  1 7  January  Mr.  Chenik, 
acting  on  the  Bey’s  instructions,  reaffirmed  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Hautecloque 
views  expressed  orally  by  the  Bey  during  the  interview  two  days  earlier.9 
The  Bey  and  his  Prime  Minister  blamed  Paris  for  the  deterioration  in 

1  Le  Monde;,  12  January  1952.  2  Le  Figaro,  14  January  1952. 

3  Le  Monde,  12  January  1952  (partial  text).  4  S/2571,  31  March  1952,  p.  6. 

5  Ibid.  p.  3.  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  January  1952,  p.  90;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  365.  This  action  was  taken  under  Article  35(2)  of  the  Charter:  ‘A  state  which  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General 
Assembly  any  dispute  to  which  it  is  a  party,  if  it  accepts  in  advance,  for  the  purposes  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  the  obligations  of  pacific  settlement  provided  in  the  present  Charter.’ 

6  The  Times,  18  January  1952.  And  see  New  York  Times,  19  January  1952,  and  Le  Monde, 
20-21  January  1952. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  17  January  1952. 

8  See  statement  issued  on  14  January  by  the  Quai  D’Orsay:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  January 
1952,  p.  90  (text). 

9  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  later  sent  to  the  United  Nations:  S/2571,  p.  8. 
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Franco-Tunisian  relations  on  the  grounds  that  the  French  note  of  15 
December  1951  was  incompatible  with  earlier  declarations  by  M.  Schuman 
and  M.  Perillier  and  made  a  mockery  of  long  months  of  negotiation 
concerning  the  determination  of  direct  French  administration;  Mr.  Chenik 
also  defended  the  propriety  and  the  legality  of  the  Tunisian  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  he  described  as  a  peaceful  initiative  in  no  sense 
hostile  to  France.  The  text  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  on  22  January  to 
Mr.  Lie  by  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra,1  who  had  also  complained  by 
telegram  to  Mr.  Lie  on  18  January  of  French  pressure  on  the  Bey  to 
disavow  the  Tunisian  approach  to  the  LInited  Nations.2 

One  of  M.  de  Hautecloque’s  first  acts  was  to  ban  a  party  congress  which 
had  been  convened  by  the  New  Dastur,  and  on  18  January,  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Bourguiba  and  five  of  his  associates  were 
arrested.  At  the  same  time  six  communists  were  arrested  on  charges 
associating  them  with  riots  at  Ferry ville  on  the  previous  day.  More  riots 
followed,  the  most  serious  being  at  Mateur  on  19  January  and  at  Sousse 
on  22  January.  Dr.  Bourguiba  was  accused  of  systematic  agitation  in 
order  to  frustrate  M.  de  Hautecloque’s  mission  of  conciliation  and  of 
subjecting  the  Bey  to  pressure  and  presenting  him  with  an  ulti¬ 
matum.3  Dr.  Bourguiba  had  in  general  the  reputation  of  a  moderate  man, 
at  any  rate  by  prevailing  nationalist  standards,  but  his  true  views  and 
intentions  became  a  matter  of  controversy  upon  the  disclosure  by  the 
French  censorship,  a  few  months  after  his  arrest,  of  two  private  letters  said  to 
have  been  written  by  him  on  23  May  and  5  July  1950. 4  In  these  letters, 
the  second  of  which  was  addressed  to  ‘Dear  Abed’  and  was  marked  to  be 
destroyed,  the  French  were  described  as  enemies;  Dr.  Bourguiba  justified 
the  New  Dastur’s  participation  in  the  Tunisian  government  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  attack  the  French  from  inside  the  government 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  appearance  of  legality,  so  important 
in  Anglo-Saxon  eyes;  he  wrote  of  collecting  arms  and  money  in  Tunisia 
and  the  Arab  states  and  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  press  the  French  to  accept  the  New  Dastur’s  compromise;  he 
referred  slightingly  to  the  Old  Dastur,  which  was  not  prepared  to  risk  the 
fighting  which  alone  would  force  the  United  Nations  to  give  consideration 
to  Tunisian  affairs.  These  letters,  if  genuine,  showed  that  Dr.  Bourguiba 
was  prepared  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  to  achieve  his  ends,  but  they 
did  not  prove  either  that  his  ends  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  French 
acquiescence  or  that  he  was  not  genuinely  anxious  to  achieve  them  by  way 
of  direct  negotiation  with  the  French,  if  possible.  Mr.  Abed  Bouhafa,  the 

1  S/2571,  p.  7.  2  Ibid.  p.  11. 

3  See  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  January  1942,  p.  90,  for  an  announcement  by  the  Resident- 
General  on  the  arrests  and  for  a  statement  on  18  January  by  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf. 

4  Le  Figaro,  7  April  1952.  There  appeared  later  a  third  letter,  written  to  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem 
in  January  1943  and  markedly  pro-German:  Manchester  Guardian ,  24  April  1952. 
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representative  in  the  U.S.A.  of  the  Maghrib  office  of  the  Arab  League  and 
the  presumed  addressee,  said  that  he  had  never  received  the  first  of  the 
two  letters  and  that  the  published  version  of  the  second  omitted  a  para¬ 
graph  which  showed  that  Dr.  Bourguiba  had  no  wish  to  push  the  French 
settlers  into  the  sea  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  make  special 
provision  for  their  representation  on  local  councils.1 

While  Dr.  Bourguiba  and  his  associates  were  being  arrested,  France  was 
without  a  government.  M.  Pleven  resigned  on  7  January  1952.  On  17 
January  M.  Edgar  Faure  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party  was  invested  as 
his  successor  and  the  new  government  was  approved  on  22  January,  after 
a  debate  in  which  Tunisia  was  the  principal  topic.  M.  Faure  denounced 
the  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  as  an  error  and  invalid,  and  insisted 
that  France  would  tolerate  no  interference  from  without.  His  policy  was 
to  restore  order  in  Tunisia,  to  continue  negotiations,  and  to  advance  as 
quickly  as  possible  towards  Tunisian  autonomy;  he  promised  that  France 
would  neither  abandon  Tunisia  nor  abandon  the  policy  of  reform.2  In 
the  division  the  socialists  voted  for  the  government,  leaving  only  the 
gaullists  and  the  communists  to  oppose.3  M.  Faure’s  moderating  statement 
was  matched  by  Dr.  Bourguiba,  who,  receiving  journalists  in  the  place  of 
his  detention  at  Tabarka  on  the  previous  day,  had  admitted  French 
strategic,  economic  and  cultural  interests  in  Tunisia  and  the  Tunisian 
need  for  French  help.4  Hopes  of  a  rapprochement,  however,  were  dashed 
by  renewed  rioting,  involving  a  number  of  deaths  on  both  sides,  and 
during  the  next  week  reinforcements  of  police  and  troops,  tanks  and  air¬ 
craft,  were  sent  from  France  to  Tunisia.5  The  Bey  received  M.  de  Haute- 
cloque  on  24  January  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chenik  and  Prince  Chedli, 
his  eldest  son,6  and  gave  his  approval  to  an  appeal  for  calm,  which  was 
broadcast  by  M.  de  Hautecloque.7 

Besides  reinforcements  the  French  sent  to  Tunisia  on  26  January  1952 
a  new  note  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  examine 
certain  reforms.  The  note  was  believed  to  make  the  restoration  of  order, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  recall  of  Mr. 
ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra  preconditions  of  this  new  stage  in  negotiation.8 


1  Le  Monde,  1-2  June  1952. 

2  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  23  January  1952,  pp.  294-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  367. 

3  The  government  got  a  majority  of  1 02  by  3 1 9  votes  to  2 1 7.  The  gaullists  blamed  M.  Schuman 
for  the  disorders  in  Tunisia  and  attacked  the  weakness  of  successive  governments.  See  speeches 
by  M.  Gaston  Palewski:  Le  Monde,  22  and  29  January  1952. 

4  Ibid.  23  January  1952.  Dr.  Bourguiba  also  denied  that  these  interests  conferred  political 
rights  on  the  French  settlers  in  Tunis. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  26  January  1952;  Sunday  Times,  27  January  1952;  Manchester  Guardian, 
28  January  1952. 

6  But  not  his  heir,  the  succession  going  to  the  senior  member  of  the  royal  family. 

7  Le  Monde,  26  January  1952  (text). 

8  Ibid.  27-28  January  1952. 
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M.  de  Hautecloque’s  attempts  to  follow  up  this  proposal  were  frustrated 
for  a  few  days  by  the  illness  of  (this  time)  Prince  Chedli,  but  he  was 
received  by  the  Bey  on  30  January.  The  two  Tunisian  Ministers  in  Paris 
declared  on  1  February  that  the  French  proposals  were  unacceptable,1 
and  four  days  later  the  Bey  replied  by  requesting  the  abrogation  of  all  the 
emergency  measures  introduced  in  the  previous  month  and  serious  as¬ 
surances  on  the  recognition  of  Tunisian  sovereignty  and  on  progress 
towards  Tunisian  autonomy.2  M.  de  Hautecloque  left  for  Paris,  where  he 
remained  from  6  to  22  February.  He  had  regained  intermittent  contact 
with  the  Bey  and,  despite  the  continuance  of  minor  incidents  here  and 
there,  the  disorders  had  been  prevented  from  developing  into  a  general 
insurrection.  But  the  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  was  going  forward  and 
direct  negotiations  had  not  been  resumed.  M.  Faure’s  policy  of  restoring 
order  and  continuing  in  the  path  of  reform  was  only  half  successful,  for 
the  French  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal  before  resuming 
discussions.  Dr.  Bourguiba,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  recourse  to 
the  United  Nations  interfered  with  bilateral  discussions  and  added  a 
request  for  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  transfer  of  authority  to  Tunisians, 
citing  the  British  example  in  the  Sudan.3 

Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra  had  been  applying  themselves  with  some 
success  to  the  business  of  finding  a  sponsor  and  seven  votes  in  the  Security 
Council.  Pakistan  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  but  being  preoccupied 
with  its  own  troubles  over  Kashmir,  seemed  at  first  somewhat  reluctant.4 
On  24  January,  however,  representatives  of  thirteen  states5  called  on  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Padilla  Nervo,  and  on  30  January  the 
thirteen,  reinforced  by  Abyssinia  and  Liberia,  wrote  to  Dr.  Padilla  and  to 
Mr.  A.  Kyrou  (who  succeeded  that  day  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Security  Council),  calling  their  attention  to  the  serious  consequences  of  a 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Tunisia.6  On  4  February  the 
fifteen  announced  their  decision  to  present  a  formal  appeal  to  the  Security 
Council.7  The  Council  was  due  to  leave  Paris  for  New  York  on  15 

1  Le  Monde,  2  February  1952. 

2  Ibid.  7  and  8  February  1952. 

3  Ibid.  6  February  1952.  Dr.  Bourguiba  later  demanded  internal  autonomy  by  the  end  of  the 
year:  ibid.  25  March  1952. 

4  Pakistan  was  first  reported  to  be  willing  to  raise  the  matter  in  the  Security  Council  if  other 
methods  failed:  Dawn,  18  January  1952.  Then  it  was  said  that  Pakistan  would  raise  the  issue 
but  would  wait  until  February  when  the  French  turn  in  the  chair  ended:  ibid.  21  January  1952. 
This  was  then  denied:  Le  Monde,  22  January  1952.  Pakistan  may  have  been  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  note  presented  by  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra  would  be  declared  invalid.  The  two 
Tunisian  Ministers  made  a  further  appeal  to  Mr.  Lie  on  20  January  against  French  methods  of 
repressing  disorder  in  Tunisia:  ibid.  22  January  1952. 

5  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  'Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Persia,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Sa'udI  Arabia,  Syria  and  the  Yemen. 

6  S/2508,  1  February  1952. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  5  February  1952. 
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February,  and  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra  from 
following  it  the  French  government  cancelled  their  passports.1 

The  formal  application  to  the  Security  Council  was  delayed,  while  its 
sponsors  tried  to  ensure  that  an  application  to  consider  the  Tunisian 
question  would  receive  the  necessary  seven  favourable  votes.  The  American 
vote  was  of  crucial  importance  and  the  Arab  states  tried  to  influence  it,2 
but  it  became  gradually  clear  that  the  U.S.A.  would  take  refuge  in 
abstention.  The  Pakistani  member  of  the  Council,  who  was  to  become  its 
chairman  on  1  April,  received  instructions  to  proceed  on  29  March,3 
and  on  2  April  formal  application  was  made  under  article  34  of  the 
Charter4  in  the  names  of  eleven  of  the  United  Nations.5  After  the  case 
had  been  opened  on  4  April  by  the  Pakistani  member,6  the  American 
member  said  that  he  would  not  vote  in  favour  of  a  hearing  and  the  French 
member  argued  that  a  new  agreement  between  Paris  and  the  Bey7  had 
caused  the  case  to  evaporate.  The  Council  returned  to  the  matter  on  10 
April,  when  it  became  clear  that  only  five  members  (Pakistan,  the  U.S.S.R. 
China,  Brazil  and  Chile)  would  vote  for  a  hearing,  whereupon  the  chair¬ 
man  adjourned  the  debate  sine  die  and  without  a  vote.8  In  view  of  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  course,  which  left  the  matter  in  suspense,  the  Council  took 
a  formal  vote  on  14  April  and  the  application  was  defeated  by  5-2-4. 9 

Meanwhile  the  French  were  taking  drastic  action  in  Tunisia.  Despite 
repeated  pronouncements  by  Dr.  Bourguiba  in  favour  of  direct  nego¬ 
tiations,10  the  French,  influenced  principally  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Bey  was  not 
a  wholehearted  ally  of  the  New  Dastur,  had  decided  to  press  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  Chenik  government,  and  M.  de  Hautecloque  formally 
requested  this  of  the  Bey  on  24  March,  stating  that  the  French  could  not 
negotiate  with  a  government  which  had  met  only  once  since  October, 


1  Le  Monde,  17-18  February  1952.  The  Tunisian  Ministers  complained  to  M.  Schuman  on  17 
March  and  sent  a  copy  of  their  complaint  to  Mr.  Lie  on  25  March:  S/2571,  pp.  12-14. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  January  1952.  3  Dawn,  30  March  1952. 

4  ‘The  Security  Council  may  investigate  any  dispute,  or  any  situation  which  might  lead  to 
international  friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  continuance  of 

the  dispute  or  situation  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.’ 

5  S/25 74-84.  The  fifteen  were  reduced  by  four  because  Abyssinia  and  Liberia  could  not  be 
reached  in  time  and  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  had  dropped  out  and  begun  private  discussions  with 
France:  New  York  Times,  3  April  1952. 

6  Security  Council,  Seventh  Year,  574th  Meeting,  pp.  15-23.  Mr.  Ahmad  Shah  Bokhari  alluded  in 
his  speech  to  the  fact  that  the  Tunisian  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  was  not  officially  published 
until  the  Pakistani  delegation  had  asked  on  29  March  for  its  distribution.  On  31  March  the 
appeal  was  circulated,  together  with  the  Tunisian  communications  to  the  United  Nations  of 
18  and  22  January  and  25  March,  as  S/2571. 

7  See  below,  p.  282. 

8  Security  Council,  Seventh  Year,  575th  Meeting. 

9  Ibid.  576th  Meeting.  Great  Britain  and  France  voted  against  it.  The  U.S.A. ,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Greece  and  Turkey  abstained. 

10  See,  for  example,  Le  Monde,  6  and  14  February  1 952- 
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neglected  the  administration  of  the  country  and  had  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  recent  disorders.1  The  Bey  replied  by  a  letter  to  President 
Auriol,2  in  which  he  complained  of  the  Resident-General’s  attitude,  and 
on  25  March  Mr.  Chenik  and  three  of  his  colleagues  were  arrested  and 
Dr.  Bourguiba  was  removed  from  Tabarka  to  less  comfortable  and  less 
accessible  quarters  in  the  south.  M.  de  Hautecloque  attacked  Mr.  Chenik’s 
government  in  a  broadcast  speech3  for  reversing  the  policy  of  Franco- 
Tunisian  co-operation  by  sending  the  two  Ministers  to  Paris,  for  total 
administrative  incapacity  and  for  encouraging  demonstration,  terrorism 
and  sabotage.  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf  and  Mr.  Badra  fled  to  Cairo,  expressing 
fears  for  their  personal  safety.  The  Bey  again  refused  to  receive  M.  de 
Hautecloque,  and  President  Auriol’s  reply4  to  the  Bey’s  letter  was  sent  by 
aircraft  with  special  envoys,  who  accompanied  the  Resident-General  to 
the  Bey’s  palace  on  28  March.  President  Auriol  condemned  the  approach 
to  the  United  Nations  as  an  act  of  defiance  and,  drawing  the  Bey’s  attention 
to  the  blood  which  had  been  flowing  and  to  his  duties,  asked  him  to  issue 
an  appeal  for  calm  and  to  form  a  government  of  union  and  appeasement. 
The  Bey  agreed  to  issue  such  an  appeal  and,  after  delays  highly  agreeable 
to  the  imprisoned  nationalists,  appointed  as  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Salah 
ud-Din  Baccouche,  a  personal  friend,  who  had  held  that  office  from  1943 
to  1947,  and  he  at  last  fulfilled  his  obligation  under  the  Bardo  Treaty  to 
appoint  M.  de  Hautecloque  as  his  Foreign  Minister.5  The  Bey  also  agreed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  mixed  commission,  suggested  by  the  French  in 
January.  Rumour  reported  that  the  alternative  to  this  compliance  was 
deposition. 

On  the  same  day  M.  Schuman  outlined  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  National  Assembly  proposals  for  further  reforms  designed  as  a 
second  step  in  a  programme  begun  by  the  decrees  of  February  1951. 6 
M.  Schuman  said  that  France  recognized  the  Bey’s  sovereignty  and  would 
help  Tunisia  to  achieve  the  full  internal  autonomy  by  stages,  French 
interests  being  respected;  Tunisian  Ministers  would  be  given  greater 
control  in  their  own  departments  (this  was  considered  preferable  to 
putting  Tunisians  at  the  head  of  more  departments) ;  a  bicameral  legis¬ 
lature  would  be  established  in  the  near  future,  consisting  of  one  wholly 
Tunisian  Chamber  and  a  second  (for  financial  matters)  half  Tunisian  and 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  disorders  between  14  January  and  27  March  1952  see  Le  Figaro, 
28  March  1952. 

2  Le  Monde,  5  April  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  371. 

3  Ibid.  27  March  1952;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  April  1952,  pp.  366-7  (text). 

4  Le  Monde,  5  April  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  372. 

5  See  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  April  1952,  p.  367,  for  the  texts  of  the  Bey’s  communique  and 
of  his  appeal  to  the  Tunisian  people. 

6  Le  Monde,  30-31  March  1952.  And  see  Le  Populaire,  2  April  1952.  The  French  proposals 
were  made  public  in  Tunis  on  1  April  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Baccouche:  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
12  April  1952,  p.  399  (text). 
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half  French;1  the  powers  of  the  Resident-General  over  the  administration 
would  be  reduced;  elected  municipal  councils  would  be  set  up;  preference 
would  be  given  to  Tunisians  in  the  civil  service  without,  however,  displacing 
the  present  officials,  and  some  posts — about  200  out  of  2,000 — would 
be  reserved  for  Frenchmen.2  The  National  Assembly  resolved  on  1  April 
by  367  votes  to  237  to  postpone  a  debate  on  Tunisia,  thus  implicitly 
approving  the  government’s  policy  and  giving  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Antoine  Pinay,  time  to  put  it  into  effect. 

But  the  policy  of  inaugurating  reforms  in  co-operation  with  the  Bey  and 
Mr.  Baccouche,  while  the  extremer  nationalist  leaders  were  out  of  the 
way,  reckoned  without  the  influence  of  those  leaders.  Mr.  Chenik  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  still  Prime  Minister,  the  New  Dastur  declared  that  the 
Bey  had  been  coerced,  and  the  U.G.T.T.  added  its  protests.3  Mr.  Baccouche 
had  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  Cabinet.  Alternatively,  as  some  thought, 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  do  so.  The  Bey  suddenly  left  Tunis  on  3  April  for 
his  summer  palace  at  Carthage,  a  month  earlier  than  was  usual  and  with¬ 
out  the  customary  pomp.  The  names  of  the  new  Ministers  were  freely 
reported  but  not  officially  announced,  and  a  series  of  excuses— shortage 
of  frock  coats,  the  inappropriateness  of  the  day,  and  the  illness  of  a  scribe 
— was  found  for  postponing  their  installation.  Eventually  on  12  April, 
when  the  failure  of  the  application  to  the  Security  Council  had  become 
apparent,  the  new  Cabinet  was  sworn  in.  At  the  same  time  the  Bey  dis¬ 
solved  his  personal  secretariat,  of  which  Prince  Chedli  had  been  the  head. 
M.  de  Hautecloque  left  for  Paris. 

The  next  step  was  to  secure  the  formation  of  the  mixed  commission 
which  was  to  study  the  application  of  the  proposed  reforms.  For  the  next 
seven  weeks  the  French  tried  to  get  the  commission  on  foot,  but  without 
the  participation  of  the  New  Dastur  such  a  commission  was  unconvincing. 
The  New  Dastur  had  declared  its  opposition  to  the  Baccouche  govern¬ 
ment,4  and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Baccouche  as  Prime  Minister  and  the 
formation  of  his  government  had  been  greeted  by  a  number  of  outrages 
in  Tunis  and  other  towns.5  Although  Mr.  Chenik  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  set  free  on  6  May  and  Dr.  Bourguiba  brought  back  to  Tabarka,6 

1  The  first  Chamber  was  originally  to  be  at  first  a  nominated  body,  but  it  was  later  decided  to 
have  a  part  of  it  elected  from  the  start  of  its  existence:  Manchester  Guardian ,  7  August  1952. 

2  Combat,  3  July  1952. 

3  Le  Monde,  30-31  March  and  1  April  1952.  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  April  1952,  p.  368 
(texts  of  statements  by  Mr.  Chenik  and  the  U.G.T.T.). 

4  Humaniti,  15  April  1952. 

5  There  was  during  these  months  a  succession  of  isolated  bomb  incidents  but  not  the  general 
rioting  which  had  occurred  in  January. 

6  Americans  believed  that  this  was  due  to  representations  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Byroade,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  who  visited  Tunis  at  this 
time:  New  York  Times,  7  May  1952.  Washington  was  pressing  Paris  to  introduce  reforms  at 
once  and  was  threatening  to  abandon  its  uncomfortable  neutral  position  in  the  United  Nations 
and  join  the  Arab-Asian  camp. 
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thousands  still  remained  in  prison1  and  the  relations  between  the  Bey  and 
the  Resident-General  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  hopes  of  amicable 
progress.  It  seemed  better  to  approach  the  Bey  with  other  emissaries, 
and  on  16  May  M.  Emmanuel  Temple  and  M.  Jean  Binoche  arrived 
in  Tunis.  M.  Temple  was  the  French  Minister  for  Ex-Servicemen  and 
the  ostensible  object  of  his  visit,  which  had  been  preceded  by  visits  to 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  ex-servicemen.  But 
M.  Temple  had  also  had  experience  of  African  affairs  during  his  career 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Binoche,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
West  African  department  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  had  previously 
served  as  Secretary-General  of  the  Tunisian  government.  M.  Temple 
and  M.  Binoche  saw  the  Bey  on  17  May,  and  M.  Temple  prolonged  his 
stay  in  Tunisia  by  several  days  and  had  conversations  with  a  number 
of  leading  personalities.2  The  principal  result  of  his  mission  was  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  mixed  commission,  and  on  29  May  M.  de  Haute- 
cloque  was  back  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  next  move,  the  unilateral  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  reforms. 

The  debate  in  the  National  Assembly,  twice  postponed,  opened  on  5 
June  1952  and  revealed  divisions  of  opinion  which  were  no  less  than 
disastrous.  The  government  was  attacked  from  right  and  left.3  Right- 
wing  critics,  who  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  Arab  nationalism, 
accused  the  government  of  weakness  and  vacillation  and  extended  their 
attack  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain;  they  were  particularly  bitter 
over  the  creation  of  a  Libyan  kingdom,  which  was,  they  claimed,  wholly 
artificial  and  which  included  the  Fezzan,  conquered  by  the  French  during 
the  war.4  From  the  left  the  government  was  accused  of  abandoning  the 
policy  of  reform  and  truckling  to  the  settlers.  When  the  debate  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  19  June  M.  Schuman  made  a  declaration  on  behalf  of  the 
government  and  explained  the  reforms  which  the  French  proposed  to 
press  upon  the  Bey.5  A  hostile  right-wing  motion  was  pressed  to  a  division, 
and  although  the  government  secured  a  majority  by  274  votes  to  227,  the 
number  of  abstainers  was  greater  than  the  margin  of  victory.  Motions  of 
censure  were  also  moved  from  the  left.  These  too  were  defeated,  but  no 
motion  in  favour  of  the  government  was  made,  since,  with  the  socialists, 
communists  and  gaullists  all  arrayed  against  the  government,  no  such 
motion  would  have  succeeded.  The  government  therefore,  although  it 


1  Observer,  5  May  1952.  Others  were  released  to  mark  the  Fourteenth  of  July.  In  September 
a  further  486  were  released,  leaving  66  in  prison:  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1952. 

2  He  was  said  to  have  seen  Mr.  Chenik  ( Manchester  Guardian,  20  May  1952)  but  he  later  denied 
having  had  contact  with  Mr.  Chenik  or  any  of  his  Ministers  ( Le  Figaro,  24-25  May  1952). 

3  Journal  Offciel,  Dibats,  6  June  1952,  pp.  2637-73. 

4  For  French  attempts  to  secure  trusteeship  over  the  Fezzan  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  544,  and 
for  the  birth  of  the  Libyan  kingdom,  ibid.  pp.  545-9. 

5  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  20  June  1952,  pp.  3054-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  373. 
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did  not  suffer  defeat,  failed  to  secure  the  Assembly’s  approval  for  its 
policy,  and  its  position  was  thereby  weakened. 

This  check  coincided  with  a  new  move  by  the  Arab  and  Asian  states 
at  the  United  Nations.  After  the  failure  of  their  application  to  the  Security 
Council  in  April,  which  they  represented  as  an  injustice  perpetrated  by 
great  Powers,1  the  Arab  and  Asian  states  tried  to  have  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  convoked.  For  this  they  had  to  secure  the 
support  of  half  the  members,  in  the  circumstances  31  votes,  and  success 
or  failure  depended  on  the  number  of  Latin  American  countries  which 
could  be  persuaded  to  join  them.  The  Indian  delegation  circularized 
Latin  American  as  well  as  Arab  and  Asian  members2  and  meetings  were 
held,  attended  by  Latin  American  delegates.3  But  the  target  of  3 1  remained 
out  of  reach.  Nevertheless,  on  20  June  13  states  presented  a  formal 
request  for  a  special  session,4  and  all  members  were  asked  to  give  their 
views  within  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that  time  only  ten  more  states  had 
supported  the  application,  making  a  total  of  23  states  in  its  favour;5  27 
opposed.  Outside  the  Arab-Asian  block  only  the  Russian  block,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  China  supported  the  application. 
The  opponents  included  France,  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  eleven 
Latin  American  countries.  Pandit  Nehru,  deploring  this  result,  said  that  the 
United  Nations  Organization  was  not  functioning  as  it  should  if  it  refused 
to  consider  a  matter  submitted  by  so  many  members;  the  Tunisian  question 
was  therefore  no  longer  merely  a  question  of  what  happened  in  Tunisia  but 
something  bigger.6  The  Arab  and  Asian  states  set  to  work  to  have  the 
Tunisian  question  included  in  the  agenda  for  the  seventh  regular  session  of 
the  Assembly,  which  was  due  to  open  in  New  York  on  14  October.  They 
addressed  a  request  to  this  effect  to  the  Secretary-General  on  30  July.7 

While  the  matter  of  a  special  session  was  in  suspense,  the  Bey  resorted 
once  more  to  evasive  tactics.  At  the  end  of  Ramadan,  when  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  him  to  receive  a  number  of  notable  persons,  he  received  Mr. 
Chenik  and  other  opponents  of  the  French  reforms.8  The  French  began 

1  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  that  the  United  Nations  should  ignore  the 
Arab  and  Asian  voices.  The  major  Powers,  he  implied,  were  able  to  stifle  discussion.  Although 
there  might  be  disagreement  about  the  correct  solution,  there  should  be  no  disagreement  about 
the  right  to  have  the  matter  discussed:  see  Manchester  Guardian,  14  and  29  April  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  27  April  1952.  3  Ibid.  2  May  1952. 

4  A/2137.  5  A/2143,  21  July  1952. 

6  Hindu,  26  July  1952.  Pandit  Nehru,  like  many  supporters  of  the  rule  of  law  in  all  countries, 

shifted  to  the  wider  ground  of  ethics  when  the  rules  (which  here  clearly  required  3 1  votes  for  the 

convening  of  a  special  session)  failed  to  give  him  satisfaction  in  a  particular  case.  This  dual 
approach,  one  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations  and  one  much  in  evidence 
in  statements  by  the  Organization’s  supporters  in  many  countries,  was  responsible  for  a  growing 
scepticism  and  confusion. 

7  A/2152,  6  August  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  378.  An  application  by  Iraq  in 
respect  of  Morocco  was  made  a  week  later.  See  below,  p.  295. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  26  June  1952;  Le  Monde,  9  July  1952. 
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to  fear  that  the  Bey  was  contemplating  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Baccouche, 
but  after  an  interview  on  9  July  with  M.  de  Hautecloque  (who  brought 
a  letter  from  M.  Pinay)  the  Bey  expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  his 
Prime  Minister.  The  Bey  was  in  an  awkward  position,  for  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Bourguiba  and  the  fall  of  the  Chenik  government  had  revived 
suspicions,  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  in  1943,1  that 
he  was  no  more  than  a  French  puppet.  The  open  opposition  of  the  New 
Dastur  and  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  reforms2  added  a  degree  of  political 
compulsion  to  a  natural  inclination  to  hedge,  and  when  the  reform  decrees 
had  been  amended  and  approved  by  his  Ministers,  he  telegraphed  on 
2  July  to  President  Auriol  that  the  approval  of  the  Tunisian  Cabinet  did 
not  necessarily  involve  the  personal  approval  of  the  Bey.3  Mr.  Baccouche 
confirmed  this  constitutional  point,4  which  was  particularly  well  found, 
since  the  French  constantly  insisted  on  the  Bey’s  personal  sovereignty 
in  contradistinction  to  any  wider  Tunisian  sovereignty.  The  French,  who 
had  believed  that  agreement  had  at  last  been  reached  when  the  amended 
and  approved  decrees  had  been  brought  to  Paris  a  week  earlier,5  were 
exasperated  and  there  was  a  stormy  interview  on  28  July  between  the 
Bey  and  the  Resident-General,  which  ended  by  the  Bey  refusing  to  sign 
the  decrees  and  asking  for  two  or  three  months  to  think  about  them. 

The  Bey  then  summoned  40  Tunisian  notables  to  a  conference  on  1 
August  and  asked  them  for  their  advice  on  the  decrees.  The  40  notables 
appointed  a  committee  of  14,  who  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  four  to 
consider  the  matter;  of  these  four  three  were  members  of  the  New  Dastur 
and  the  fourth  was  a  representative  of  the  Jewish  community,  who  almost 
immediately  resigned.  At  this  point  M.  Binoche  reappeared,  bringing  a 
reply  to  the  Bey’s  telegram  of  2  July.  M.  Binoche  was  reported  to  be 
charged  to  remove  from  the  Bey’s  mind  any  impresssion  that  M.  de 
Hautecloque  was  to  be  recalled  and  to  impress  upon  the  Bey  that  the  reform 
decrees  embodied  the  French  last  word  and  could  be  altered  only  in 
details.6  M.  Binoche  saw  the  Bey  on  7  August,  but  he  did  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  sign  the  decrees.  On  19  August  M.  Schuman  told  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  French  National  Assembly  that  the  French 
government  would  proceed  with  the  reforms  in  any  case.7 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  notables  was  approved  by  the 
committee  of  fourteen  on  30  August,  and  on  the  next  day  the  committee 
advised  the  Bey  that  the  reforms  were  inadequate.  On  7  September  38 
of  the  original  40  assembled  and  endorsed  this  conclusion.  The  Bey  sent 

1  See  above,  p.  272.  2  Combat,  16  and  23  July  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  July  1952;  Times,  26  July  1952;  Le  Figaro,  26-27  July  1952. 

4  Le  Monde,  27-28  July  1952. 

5  The  Times,  22  July  1952.  The  modifications  proposed  by  the  Tunisian  Ministers  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  French  were  published  on  6  August:  ibid.  7  August  1952. 

6  Ibid.  5  August  1952.  7  Le  Monde,  20  August  1952. 
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a  copy  of  the  report  with  a  covering  letter  to  President  Auriol.1  The  Bey 
gave  an  outline  of  events  leading  up  to  the  French  note  of  15  December 
I95G  which  he  described  as  a  reversal  of  previous  engagements.  He  then 
maintained  that  the  decrees  presented  for  his  signature  differed  from  the 
preambles,  which  alone  he  had  been  previously  shown.  Since  the  Resident- 
General  had  indicated  to  him  that  the  limit  of  French  concession  had  been 
reached,  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  or  reject  the  decrees  as  a  whole. 
He  had  refused  to  sign  them  because  they  infringed  Tunisian  sovereignty, 
continued  direct  French  administration,  and  belied  French  promises. 

A  French  reply  was  delivered  to  the  Bey  on  15  September,  but  the 
French  Cabinet  was  now  more  closely  concerned  with  the  attitude  which 
it  should  adopt  at  the  General  Assembly.  The  alternatives  were  to  oppose 
the  inclusion  of  the  item  in  the  agenda  or  to  make  no  objection  at  that 
point  and  to  argue  at  the  next  stage  that  the  matter  was,  by  virtue  of  the 
Bardo  Treaty  and  of  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter,2  not  cognizable  by  the 
United  Nations.  Opposition  to  inclusion  in  the  agenda  would  almost 
certainly  fail  and  range  the  U.S.A.  and  France  on  opposite  sides.  In  the 
argument  on  competence,  however,  France  had  a  good  case  and  the 
likelihood  of  American  support.  The  Cabinet,  though  at  first  divided, 
resolved  to  oppose  at  every  stage.3  Although  admitting  that  opposition 
at  the  first  stage  would  fail,  it  felt  that  it  should  make  a  show  of  firmness. 
Ministers  also  made  a  bid  for  American  support.  On  the  day  when  the 
Cabinet’s  decision  was  announced  M.  Pinay,  M.  Schuman  and  M.  Pleven4 
saw  the  American  Ambassador  and  announced  their  determination  to 
take  their  stand  on  the  Charter.  They  did  not,  however,  succeed  in 
deflecting  the  U.S.A.  from  a  contrary  course,  and  Franco- American  re¬ 
lations,  already  embarrassed  by  other  matters,5  became  somewhat  strained, 
some  Frenchmen  complaining  that  American  behaviour  was  not  that  of 
an  ally.6  Ill  feeling  was  increased  by  American  bungling  in  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Committee.  The  Steering  Committee  having  decided  on  15  October 
to  put  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  questions  on  the  Assembly’s  agenda, 

1  The  Times,  24  September  1952.  The  Tunisian  government  published  these  two  documents 
on  1 1  November,  the' day  after  M.  Schuman’s  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  (see  below,  p.  288) ; 
the  French  government  thereupon  published  M.  Auriol’s  reply:  Le  Monde,  13  November  1952; 
Le  Figaro,  13  November  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  383. 

2  ‘Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene 
in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  shall  require  the 
Members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under  the  present  Charter;  but  this  principle 
shall  not  prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  measures  under  Chapter  VII.’ 

3  Le  Monde,  8  October  1952  (text). 

4  M.  Pleven  was  at  this  time  Minister  for  National  Defence.  5  See  above,  p.  38. 

6  The  American  attitude  towards  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia,  the  British  in  Persia  and  the  French 

in  Tunisia  seemed  to  these  critics  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  obligations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  The  French  request  for  American  support  on  the  basis  of  North  Atlantic  soli¬ 
darity  was  countered  by  Mr.  ibn  Yusuf,  who  declared  that  an  independent  Tunisia  would  co¬ 
operate  with  the  North  Atlantic  alliance:  New  York  Times,  31  October  1952. 
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the  Political  Committee  was  asked  on  22  October  to  put  them  next  to  the 
Korean  question  as  matters  of  immediate  urgency.1  The  American  repre¬ 
sentative  unexpectedly,  and  contrary  to  American  assurances,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  which  was  carried.  The  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris  explained  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  but  French  soreness  was 
not  so  easily  soothed  and  a  speech  by  President  Auriol  on  25  October 
showed  a  normally  unruffled  statesman  distinctly  ruffled.2 

M.  Schuman  addressed  the  General  Assembly  on  10  November.3  He 
maintained  that  the  United  Nations  had  no  right  to  entertain  the  Tunisian 
(or  the  Moroccan)4  question  and  proclaimed  French  objections  to  any 
discussion  whether  of  principle  or  procedure.  He  also  compared  French 
work  in  Tunisia  with  the  way  affairs  were  managed  in  some  of  the  13 
complaining  states.  His  attitude  was  in  general  supported  by  Mr.  Eden 
and  Mr.  Van  Zeeland,  although  in  France  he  was  criticized  on  the  left 
for  failing  to  produce  new  positive  proposals.5  The  French  delegates  to  the 
General  Assembly  were  instructed  not  to  attend  debates  by  the  United 
Nations  on  Tunisia  or  Morocco.6  Debate  on  Tunisia  in  the  Political 
Committee  began  on  4  December7  and  at  the  same  time  riots  broke  out  in 
Tunis.  On  the  night  of  4-5  December  Mr.  Farhat  Hashid,  the  founder 
and  Secretary-General  of  the  U.G.T.T.  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
nationalist  leaders,  was  assassinated.  His  body  was  found  by  the  roadside 
25  miles  from  Tunis  in  circumstances  which  suggested  no  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  crime.  Motives  and  perpetrators  were  suggested  in  plenty  but 
without  proof;  on  the  one  side  the  murder  was  laid  at  the  door  of  pro- 
French  gangsters,  La  Main  Rouge ,  while  on  the  other  side  some  play  was 
made  with  alleged  rivalry  between  the  dead  man  and  Dr.  Bourguiba.8 
The  French  immediately  arrested  Mr.  Hashid’s  successor,  Professor  Mah¬ 
moud  Messadi,  and  other  leaders  of  the  U.G.T.T.  and  New  Dastur,  and 
certain  sentences  of  death,  imposed  in  June  but  not  carried  out,  were 
executed  on  8  December.9 

In  New  York  the  Political  Committee  narrowly  rejected  by  26-24-7  a 
proposal  to  invite  the  Bey  to  send  a  representative  and  narrowly  approved 
by  19-16-22  an  appeal  to  France  to  discontinue  its  boycott  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.10  Two  further  resolutions  were  before  the  Committee.  The  first, 

1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  510th  Meeting. 

2  Le  Monde,  26-27  October  1952. 

3  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  392nd  Plenary  Aleeting,  pp.  193-200;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  385. 

4  For  the  Moroccan  question  see  below,  pp.  290  seqq. 

5  Le  Populaire,  12  November  1952. 

6  For  the  letter  from  the  French  delegation  announcing  this  decision  see  A/G.  1  / 737. 

7  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  537th  Meeting. 

8  See  Le  Figaro,  6-7  December  1952.  9  Manchester  Guardian,  9  December  1952. 

10  These  proposals  were  the  two  clauses  of  a  resolution  presented  by  Pakistan  (A/C.  1 /L.  9). 

The  resolution  as  a  whole  was  defeated  by  21-2-34. 
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proposed  by  Arab  and  Asian  states,  asked  for  a  commission  of  three  to  be 
dispatched  to  Tunisia;  this  was  defeated  on  12  December  by  27— 24— 7. 1 
On  the  same  day  the  Committee  approved  by  45-3-10  an  alternative 
Latin  American  resolution,  which  expressed  confidence  in  the  French 
intention  to  promote  the  development  of  free  institutions  in  Tunisia  and 
the  hope  that  the  French  and  the  Tunisians  would  continue  negotiations 
for  this  purpose.  The  Committee  then  turned  to  Morocco.2  Its  recom¬ 
mendations  on  Tunisia  were  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  17 
December.3 

M.  de  Hautecloque,  who  had  hurried  back  to  Tunis  from  Paris  after  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Hashid,  was  at  first  unable  to  see  the  Bey,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  short  interview  on  10  December  he  presented  the  Bey,  according 
to  unofficial  reports,  with  the  alternatives  of  signing  dozens  of  pending 
decrees  (including  those  inaugurating  reforms  in  local  government)  or  of 
having  his  powers  restricted  by  a  Council  of  Regency  and  some  of  his 
children  removed  to  a  distance.  At  a  second  interview  on  15  December, 
conducted  within  a  circle  of  strongly  reinforced  palace  guards,  the  Resi¬ 
dent-General  obtained  the  Bey’s  promise  to  sign  the  two  decrees  establish¬ 
ing  elected  local  councils,  but  within  a  few  hours  of  the  announcement  of 
this  result  the  Bey  issued  a  denial  of  his  promise.  The  Resident-General 
departed  the  next  morning  for  Paris,  and  the  Bey  thereupon  delivered  to 
the  President  a  proposal  for  the  renewal  of  discussions  for  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  to  study  reforms.4  On  the  next  day,  17  December,  he  formally 
refused  to  sign  the  two  decrees.  In  Paris  M.  de  Hautecloque,  exasperated 
by  the  Bey’s  behaviour,  pressed  the  Cabinet  to  show  firmness,  and  on  18 
December  the  Cabinet  was  persuaded  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  other 
advocates  of  this  course  to  adopt  it.  A  message  to  the  Bey,  approved  by 
the  Cabinet  on  18  December,5  was  taken  to  Tunis  on  20  December  and 
delivered  that  day  by  M.  de  Boisseson,  a  high  official  of  the  Residency, 
whose  relations  with  the  Bey  were  not  so  strained  as  those  of  the  Resident- 
General.  Although  the  message  contained  no  time-limit,  it  was  verbally 
intimated  to  the  Bey  that  the  French  expected  an  answer  by  that  afternoon. 
The  Bey  signed  the  two  decrees.6  On  the  same  day  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Arab  League,  meeting  in  Cairo,  protested  once  more 
against  French  proceedings  and  invited  Washington  and  London  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  Paris.7  On  24  December  it  was  announced  that 

1  A/C.  1/736;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  391.  2  See  below,  p.  295. 

3  General  Assembly ,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions  61 1  (VII),  p.  5;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  392. 

4  Le  Monde,  24  December  1952  (text).  5  The  Times,  19  December  1952. 

6  Notes  et  Studes  documentaires.  No.  1696,  18  January  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 

p.  393.  See  also,  for  an  analysis  of  the  reforms  given  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Quai  D’Orsay,  Le 
Monde,  23  December  1952. 

7  Combat,  24  December  1952. 
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the  seven  members  of  the  Arab  League,  and  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
Persia  and  Indonesia  would  all  present  their  views  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  identical  terms  and  invited  all  Powers  to  make  similar  demarches.1 

In  a  contest  for  the  Bey  between  the  French  and  the  New  Dastur  the 
French  had  won,  but  the  prize  was  not  a  great  one,  for  despite  the  Bey’s 
signature  the  New  Dastur  still  had  the  power  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
new  councils  by  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Dr.  Bourguiba’s 
acquiescence  was  more  important  than  the  Bey’s  in  bringing  the  councils 
to  life,  but  the  New  Dastur  objected  to  the  decrees  and  protested  on  21 
December  against  the  French  treatment  of  the  Bey.  The  decree  relating 
to  town  councils  instituted  separate  and  equal  electoral  colleges  of  French 
and  Tunisian  electors,  thus  acknowledging  on  paper  the  political  rights 
of  French  settlers,  which  the  New  Dastur — whatever  its  attitude  two  years 
earlier2 — was  now  resolved  to  deny.  The  principal  result  of  two  years’ 
discussion  was  the  estrangement  of  the  two  parties  and  the  nationalists’  new 
tendency  to  judge  reforms  by  their  provenance  rather  than  by  their  content. 
The  French  found  themselves  applying  democratic  reforms  by  force  to 
surly  recipients.  For  this  result  they  might  justly  blame  a  meddlesome  and 
irresponsible  abuse  of  the  new  internationalism,  but  they  had  also  to  blame 
(and  some  of  them  did  so)  their  own  inability  correctly  to  gauge  how  much 
should  be  given  to  dependants  how  soon.  It  seemed,  too,  that  the  policy 
of  imposing  reforms  in  despite  of  local  politicians  and  by  incarcerating 
the  latter — in  the  hope  that  the  reforms,  once  imposed,  would  bear  fruit — 
was  likely  to  prove  ill  judged,  but  in  December  1952  this  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  events. 


(iii)  French  Morocco 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Sidi  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf  V,  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  had  been  longer  on  his  throne.3 
The  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  pre-war  years  had  made  agreement 
between  Sultan  and  Resident-General  essential  for  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  French  Morocco  and  in  those  years  Sultan  and  Resident-General 
worked  in  close  co-operation,  facilitated  by  the  Sultan’s  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  General  Nogues,  who  was  Resident-General  from  1936  to  1943. 
The  Sultan  was  consequently  staunchly  loyal  to  France  during  1939-40. 
By  1944,  however,  the  position  had  changed.  The  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
American  landings  in  Morocco,  the  interview  between  the  Sultan  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  siren  calls  of  the  Arab  League  encouraged  the 
desire  of  younger  Moroccans  for  more  autonomy  for  the  protectorates,  and 
in  1944,  stimulated  by  reports  of  French  highhandedness  in  Lebanon  and 

1  Combat,  25  December  1952.  2  See  above,  p.  272. 

3  The  Sultan  was  born  in  1910,  the  Bey  in  1881.  The  Sultan  acceded  in  1927,  the  Bey  in 
1943- 
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disgruntled  by  some  snubs  from  the  new  Resident-General,  M.  Gabriel 
Puaux,  they  asked  for  independence.  To  the  electrification  of  the  French 
community1  the  Sultan  put  himself  at  their  head.  A  few  days  later,  under 
pressure  from  the  Resident-General,  he  recanted  (as  he  was  to  do  again 
in  1947  and  1952).  But  a  tide  had  turned  and  after  1944  the  Sultan, 
although  he  might  be  moved  by  a  desire  for  personal  power,  rather  than 
by  sympathy  with  the  Istiqlal’ s  constitutionalism,2  found  himself  at  least 
intermittently  on  common  ground  with  the  Istiqlal  in  opposing  direct  F rench 
administration  and  in  rejecting  the  French  post-war  proposals  for  reform. 
These  proposals,  propounded  in  July  1946  by  the  Resident-General,  M. 
Erik  Labonne,  envisaged  the  creation,  as  a  first  step,  of  elected  local 
councils  in  town  and  country,  with  special  provision  for  the  representation 
of  the  French  community  in  the  former.  In  August  1946  the  Istiqlal 
produced  counter-proposals,  which  included  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Fez  and  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  between  France  and  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Morocco.  In  April  1947  the  Sultan  made  a  speech  in  Tangier  in 
which  he  included  words  in  favour  of  Moroccan  unity  and  the  Arab 
League,  but  omitted  words  (agreed  upon  beforehand)  in  praise  of  French 
assistance.  The  French  government  promptly  sent  General  Alphonse  Juin 
to  replace  M.  Labonne  as  Resident-General.  General  Juin  was  known  as 
a  man  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  short  honeymoon  ensured.  His  policy  was 
the  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  the  French  in  Tunisia.  Whereas  in  Tunisia 
the  French  proposed  to  start  with  reforms  at  the  top,  in  Morocco  they 
proposed  to  start  with  local  councils.3  In  both  territories,  however,  the 
attitude  of  the  French  settlers  was  the  same,  and  (although  the  elected 
Conseil  du  Gouvernement  worked  quite  well  in  Morocco  for  a  short  time  in 
1949)  their  intransigence  may  have  contributed  to  the  Sultan’s  decision 
to  declare  himself  an  open  supporter  of  the  Istiqlal’s  demand  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez.  This  he  did  in  1948  and  again  in  1950  at 
the  end  of  a  state  visit  to  Paris.  Between  nationalists  and  settlers  the 

1  To  understand  the  astonishment  of  the  French  community  at  what  seemed  to  them  a  volte- 
face,  one  aspect  of  Marshal  Lyautey’s  conception  of  Morocco’s  nature  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
He  saw  it  as  a  cultural  and  religious  community  which  must  not  be  tampered  with  and  he  or¬ 
dained  that  French  towns  should  be  entities  apart.  This  plan,  impeccable  at  the  outset,  had  two 
unforeseen  consequences:  it  was  regarded  as  a  slight  by  a  younger  generation  of  Moroccans 
educated  in  Europe,  and  it  enabled  French  men  and  women,  particularly  newcomers,  to  live  for 
24  hours  out  of  the  24  as  if  the  Moroccans  were  not  there.  The  newcomers  who  arrived  on  the 
great  wave  of  post-war  investment  had  little  reason  to  behave  otherwise  than  they  would  in 
France.  They  were  thus  out  of  touch  with  Muslim  opinion.  The  settlers  were  also  out  of  touch 
with  world  developments  because  of  their  isolation  during  1940-2.  They  had  come  to  rely  on  the 
eternal  nature  of  the  ‘dialogue  Sultan-Rdsident’  and  to  ignore  the  existence  or  growth  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  picture — notably  of  the  younger  element  educated  in  French  schools  or  in  Paris  to 
ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  of  the  leaderless,  detribalized  proletariat  whom  their  very 
property  had  attracted  into  the  suburbs  of  their  resplendent  towns. 

2  In  a  speech  on  15  November  1950  the  Sultan  denied  that  he  wanted  to  increase  his  personal 
powers:  Le  Monde,  21  November  1950. 

3  See  The  Times,  6  April  1951. 
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French  government  found  itself  in  Morocco,  as  in  Tunisia,  distracted 
between  its  responsibilities  to  the  local  populations  and  its  ties  with  the 
much  smaller  community  of  French  immigrants. 

The  Sultan  arrived  in  Paris  on  9  October  1950.  Memoranda  were 
exchanged.1  The  French  asked  the  Sultan  to  put  recent  reforms  into 
operation  (he  had  been  refusing  to  sign  a  number  of  decrees  and  so 
paralysing  the  government),  and  indicated  their  willingness  to  abolish  the 
censorship,  permit  the  formation  of  Moroccan  trade  unions,  introduce 
penal  reforms,  give  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  to  a  Moroccan 
executive  and  establish  a  mixed  commission  to  consider  further  steps. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  Sultan  in  his  first  memorandum  referred  to  an 
alteration  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez,  but  in  a  second  memorandum  in  reply  to 
the  French  proposals  the  Sultan  regretted  that  the  treaty  had  been  taken 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,2  thus  joining  the  nationalists,  who  wanted  the 
abrogation,  or  at  least  the  revision,  of  the  treaty  before  discussion  of  reforms. 
By  November  1951  the  nationalists  were  showing  their  hand  within  the 
Conseil  de  Gouvernement  and  on  one  occasion  General  Juin  peremptorily 
dismissed  obstructionists  from  the  meeting.3  The  Sultan’s  views  were  not 
universally  held  in  Morocco,  however,  and  the  Pasha  of  Marrakush,  an 
old  friend  of  the  French  and  a  man  of  power  in  southern  Morocco,  speaking 
for  those  who  distrusted  the  urban  politicians  and  who  saw  in  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  guarantees  of  their  own  communal  interests,  publicly  criticized 
the  Sultan  and  denounced  his  association  with  the  Istiqlal,  whose  readiness 
to  accept  communist  support  was  particularly  offensive  to  many  Muslims.4 
The  Pasha,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  Sultan,  made  clear  the  un¬ 
wisdom  of  basing  his  rule  on  the  wishes  of  young  townsmen  and  without 
due  consideration  of  the  rural  and  tribal  elements.  By  the  end  of  the 
interview,  which  cast  a  shadow  forward  to  August  1953,  the  two  men 
were  at  daggers  drawn. 

General  Juin  tried  to  persuade  the  Sultan  (according  to  some  reports 
with  threats  of  deposition)  to  sign  several  dozens  of  outstanding  decrees 
and  to  disown  the  Istiqlal,  which  was  in  French  eyes  responsible  for 
increasing  unrest  and  for  a  split  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  country.  Conversations  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Resident- 
General  during  February  produced  at  first  no  results.  The  draft  of  a 
declaration  prepared  by  the  Sultan  was  rejected  by  the  Resident-General 
on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  specifically  refer  to  the  Istiqlal, 5  but  on 
24  February  1951  the  Sultan  dissolved  his  personal  Cabinet,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  French  as  aggressively  pro  -Istiqlal,  and  on  the  next  day 
an  agreement  was  signed,  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Sultan  and 


1  See  Le  Monde,  2  and  3  November  1950. 
3  Le  Monde,  7-8  January  1951. 

5  The  Times,  23  February  1951. 


2  The  Times,  8  November  1950. 
4  Ibid.  2  January  1951. 
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a  declaration  issued  by  his  Grand  Vizier.1  A  month  later  the  Sultan  told 
an  Egyptian  journalist  that  he  had  been  coerced,2  to  which  it  was  retorted 
in  France  that  the  pressure  had  come  not  from  the  French  but  from  the 
Sultan’s  own  subjects ;  for  tribesmen  of  the  south  had  mustered  menacingly, 
obedient  to  the  Pasha  of  Marrakush.3  In  his  proclamation  on  25  February 
the  Sultan  declared  himself  above  all  parties,  deplored  divisions  and 
violence,  which  were  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Islam,  and  hoped  to 
realize  Moroccan  wishes  by  way  of  Franco-Moroccan  friendship.  The 
declaration  issued  by  the  Grand  Vizier  denied  that  the  Sultan  was  subject 
to  any  foreign  influence  or  a  partisan  of  any  party,  contained  a  pledge  to 
consolidate  Franco-Moroccan  friendship,  and  condemned  the  methods, 
based  on  intimidation  and  compulsion,  of  a  ‘certain  party’.  But  the  Istiqlal 
was  not  named,  and  the  Pasha  of  Marrakush  maintained  therefore  that 
that  party  had  triumphed.4  The  Sultan  also  signed  a  number  of  decrees. 

The  rumour  that  the  Sultan  had  capitulated  to  threats  was  eagerly 
adopted  in  Cairo,  where  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Arab  Feague  had 
already  on  5  February  passed  a  resolution  condemning  French  rule  in 
Morocco.5  The  Egyptian  government  tried  to  intervene,  but  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Cairo  refused  to  discuss  Moroccan  affairs  with  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister.6  After  the  Franco-Moroccan  agreement  of  25  February 
the  Egyptian  press  indulged  in  a  virulent  campaign,  printing  among  other 
things  an  account  of  an  imaginary  French  bombardment  of  Fez.  Egypt 
asked  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Arab  League  and  there  were  protests 
in  the  Egyptian  Parliament  against  French  cruelties.7  'Iraq  protested  to 
the  United  Nations,8  there  were  anti-French  demonstrations  in  Pakistan9 
and  the  Lebanon,10  and  King  'Abdullah  of  Jordan  cabled  for  President 
Truman’s  help.11  M.  Schuman  protested  to  the  Egyptian  Ambassador,12 
who  subsequently  stated  in  Cairo  that  the  Egyptian  press  was  to  blame 
for  publishing  false  reports.13  The  Political  Committee  of  the  Arab 
League  was  likewise  unable  to  find  any  evidence  for  the  bloody  battles 
and  other  acts  of  violence  which  had  supposedly  occurred,14  but  it  decided 
nevertheless  on  13  March  that  notes  should  be  sent  to  Paris,  demanding 
Moroccan  independence  and  threatening  to  meet  a  refusal  by  recourse 
to  the  United  Nations.15  Egypt,  Jordan,  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  Syria  duly 
presented  notes,  which  were  rejected  by  the  French  government.16 

1  Le  Monde,  28  February  1951  (texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  417. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  March  1951. 

3  See  Robert  Montagne:  Revolution  au  Maroc  (Paris,  Editions  France  Empire,  1953),  p.  221. 

4  The  Times,  1  March  1951.  5  Le  Figaro,  2  March  1951. 


6  Le  Monde,  4-5  March  1951. 

8  Ibid.  2  March  1951. 

10  New  York  Times,  7  March  1951. 

12  Manchester  Guardian,  7  March  1951. 
14  The  Times,  12  March  1951. 

16  Le  Monde,  11  April  1951. 


7  New  York  Times,  6  March  1951. 


9  Statesman,  7  March  1951;  Scotsman,  10  March  1951. 


11  Daily  Worker,  8  March  1951. 
13  Le  Figaro,  12  March  1951. 

15  Ibid.  14  March  1951. 
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Either  encouraged  by  these  demonstrations  of  support  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  Sultan,  reverting  to  his  tactics  of  refusing  to  sign  decrees, 
refused  in  July  to  concur  in  establishing  elected  councils  in  towns,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  decree’s  provisions  for  French  representation  involved 
recognition  of  the  French  settlers’  special  political  rights.1  But  he  signed 
a  similar  decree  relating  to  rural  assemblies,  in  which  no  question  of 
French  representation  arose.2  In  August  General  Juin  left  Morocco  for 
NATO  without  having  made  any  further  progress  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Augustin  Guillaume  with  a  new  technique. 

The  Arab  states  next  proceeded  to  solicit  the  United  Nations  and  sub¬ 
mitted  applications  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Moroccan  situation  in  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.3  The  Assembly’s  Steering  Committee 
decided,  however,  on  9  November  1951  to  postpone  the  application 
indefinitely,  and  the  Assembly  itself  concurred  on  13  December.4  While 
this  matter  was  in  suspense,  and  through  no  fortuitous  coincidence,5  there 
were  riots  in  Morocco.  On  18  November,  the  anniversary  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  Sultan  appealed  for  order,  at  the  same  time  repeating 
his  demand  for  a  new  treaty  to  replace  the  Treaty  of  Fez.6  The  Sultan’s 
moderate  tone  was  matched  by  M.  Schuman,  who  spoke  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  22  November  of  a  new  phase  in  Morocco,  leading  to  self- 
government  and  the  democratic  management  by  Moroccans  of  their  own 
affairs.7  As  the  year  changed  there  were  revived  hopes  of  amicable 
bilateral  discussion  and  agreement,  once  the  General  Assembly’s  session 
was  closed. 

On  11  January  1952  the  National  Front,  an  association  of  nationalist 
parties  including  the  Istiqlal,s  presented  to  the  Sultan  a  memorandum 
which  repeated  the  demands  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez  and 
independence  for  Morocco  as  bases  for  the  establishment  of  a  Moroccan 
government  which  would  introduce  democratic  reforms  and  negotiate 
a  new  Franco-Moroccan  treaty.9  Similar  proposals  were  made  on  14 
March  by  the  Sultan  to  President  Auriol,10  but  six  months  elapsed  before 
the  French  reply,  delivered  on  17  September,  in  effect  rejected  the  Moroc- 


1  Le  Monde ,  8-9  July  1951.  2  Le  Figaro,  9  July  1951. 

3  A/ 1 894,  1898,  1904,  1908,  1909  and  1918. 

4  General  Assembly ,  Sixth  Session,  354th  Plenary  Meeting.  The  voting  in  the  Steering  Committee 
was  6-4-4  f°r  postponement.  The  six  were  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France,  Canada,  Norway 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Opposed  to  these  were  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Yugoslavia  and 
'Iraq,  while  China,  Siam,  Chile  and  Mexico  abstained.  In  the  Assembly,  the  vote  was  28-23-7. 

5  Cf.  above,  p.  278,  for  Dr.  Bourguiba’s  view  that  such  outbreaks  were  necessary  in  order  to 
force  the  United  Nations  to  give  Tunisian  complaints  a  hearing. 

6  Le  Monde,  21  November  1951. 

7  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  23  November  1951,  pp.  8323-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  418. 

8  The  Isliqlal  and  three  other  parties,  one  of  which  operated  in  Spanish  Morocco,  concluded 
an  agreement  in  April  1951,  whereby  they  undertook  not  to  negotiate  with  the  French  on  the 
basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez  and  not  to  join  the  French  Union:  Manchester  Guardian,  13  April  1951. 

9  Le  Monde,  12  January  1952.  10  Ibid.  22  and  23-24  March  1952. 
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can  approach  and  restated  the  French  proposals  for  reforms  in  munici¬ 
palities  and  country  districts  within  the  framework  of  the  Treaty  of  Fez. 
The  texts  of  judicial  reforms  were  to  be  submitted  soon.1  On  29  September 
the  Sultan’s  rejection  of  judicial  reforms  was  announced;  the  grounds  were 
delays,  for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  and  disregard  of  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers.2  On  3  October  the  Sultan,  replying  to  the 
French  proposals  of  17  September,  regretted  the  French  rejection  of  the 
Moroccan  proposals  of  14  March,  and  on  8  October  the  disagreement 
was  made  public  by  a  communique  issued  on  the  Sultan’s  behalf.3 
Although  the  Quai  d’Orsay  said  that  France  had  no  intention  of  imposing 
a  dual  sovereignty,4  the  exchanges  in  fact  came  to  grief  on  this  issue, 
the  Moroccan  nationalists  insisting  on  the  effective  restoration  of  Moroc¬ 
can  rule  in  Morocco  and  on  the  denial  of  all  political  rights  to  the  settlers 
as  such,  while  the  French  refused  to  hand  over  powers  to  an  unreformed 
and  (as  they  believed)  as  yet  unready  regime5  and  wished  to  limit  reform 
in  the  first  place  to  local  government  and  to  give  to  the  settlers  certain 
privileges  commensurate  with  their  economic  importance.  Whether  or 
not  the  French  plan  was  intrinsically  sensible,  it  did  not  by  1952  satisfy 
the  nationalists,  who  felt  strong  enough  to  ask  for  more.  The  plan  had 
therefore  ceased  to  be  politically  sensible. 

The  Sultan  having  failed  to  get  satisfaction  from  Paris,  the  nationalists 
and  their  Arab  sponsors6  resorted  to  international  agitation.  On  7  August 
1952,  eight  days  after  the  request  to  put  Tunisia  on  the  Assembly’s  agenda.7 
'Iraq  made  a  similar  application  in  respect  of  Morocco,8  and  on  3  Septem¬ 
ber  the  13  Arab  and  Asian  states  who  were  acting  in  concert  over  Tunisia, 
submitted  a  joint  application  to  the  Secretary-General  together  with  an 
indictment  of  French  practices  in  Morocco.9  The  Assembly’s  Steering 
Committee  adopted  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  items  and  the  Political 
Committee  gave  them  priority  as  matters  of  immediate  urgency.10  The 
usual  concomitant  riots,  for  which  in  this  instance  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Farhat  Hashid11  was  the  ostensible  cause  despite  the  fact  that  that  Tuni¬ 
sian  leader  was  almost  totally  unheard  of  in  Morocco,  broke  out  in  one 


1  Combat,  9  October  1952.  2  Le  Monde,  30  September  1952. 

3  Combat,  9  October  1952.  A  copy  was  later  sent  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations:  A/2175/Add.  2,  16  October  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  422. 

4  The  Times,  11  October  1952. 

5  The  nationalists’  reply  was  that,  if  40  years  of  French  rule  had  not  equipped  Morocco  for 
self-government,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the  existing  system  and  the  treaty 


at  its  base. 

6  But  'Abd  ul-Karim  resigned  from  the  Maghrib  Committee  of  the  Arab  League  in  July 
1952:  New  York  Times,  16  July  I952- 

’  See  above,  p.  285.  8  A/2153,  8  August  1952. 

9  A/2175,  8  September  1952.  On  15  September  the  13  states  sent  the  Secretary-General  an 
explanatory  memorandum  on  their  application:  A/21 75/Add.  1,  16  September  1952;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  419. 

10  See  above,  pp.  287-8.  ^ee  ab°ve>  P- 
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quarter  of  Casablanca,  where  Europeans  were  indiscriminately  attacked, 
decapitated  in  the  street  and  otherwise  barbarously  handled.1  After  two 
days  of  violent  disorders,  in  the  course  of  which  38  Muslims  and  5  Euro¬ 
peans  were  killed,  order  was  restored  on  9  December,  some  2,000  persons 
were  arrested,2  including  all  the  leading  members  in  Morocco  of  the 
Istiqlal  and  the  Communist  Party,  and  these  two  organizations  were 
banned.  The  debate  in  the  Political  Committee  opened  on  13  December,3 
the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  Arab- Asian  resolution  on  Tunisia,4  but 
the  critics  of  France  restricted  themselves  on  this  occasion  to  a  resolution 
affirming  Moroccan  sovereignty  and  did  not  ask  for  an  international 
commission.5  Even  so,  the  Committee  rejected  the  resolution  on  17 
December  and  adopted  instead  a  Latin  American  resolution  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  Latin  American  resolution  on  Tunisia.6  Pakistan  succeeded 
in  amending  it  by  adding  an  express  reference  to  the  objective  of  self- 
government,  but  this  amendment  was  deleted  two  days  later  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  adopted  the  original  Latin  American  resolution 
by  45-3-11*7 

The  year  ended  unhappily  in  Morocco  and  this  unhappiness  was  re¬ 
flected  in  grave  divisions  of  opinion  in  France  itself,  leading,  in  January 
1953,  to  violent  campaigns  in  the  metropolitan  press  for  and  against  the 
French  community,  the  Istiqlal  and  the  Palace  with  regard  to  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  riots  in  Casablanca.  The  division  of  Frenchman  against 
Frenchman  encouraged  in  its  turn  a  division  of  opinion  among  Moroccans 
for  and  against  the  Sultan,  which  was  to  have  serious  consequences. 

Note  F.  A  Franco-American  Dispute  in  Morocco 

French  difficulties  in  Morocco  were  exacerbated  by  an  unusual  dispute. 
The  French  were  not  the  only  settlers  in  Morocco.  After  the  end  of  the 
second  World  War  a  number  of  American  soldiers  had  started  businesses 
which  promised  good  returns,  and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
probably  unknown  to  them  found  that  they  were  entitled  by  ancient  treaties 
to  claim  special  treatment.  The  business  in  which  they  engaged  consisted 
in  the  import  of  American  goods,  which  were  sold  in  Morocco  for  francs, 
which  were  changed  in  Tangier  into  dollars,  which  were  used  to  buy  more 
goods  from  the  U.S.A.  The  business  was  both  profitable  and  legitimate, 
but  it  was  a  menace  to  the  franc,  which  the  American  government  was 
trying  to  support  in  France  itself.  On  30  December  1948  the  French 
subjected  imports  into  Morocco  to  a  system  of  licensing  from  which  other 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  9  December  1952.  2  Ibid.  13  December  1952. 

3  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  547th  Meeting. 

4  See  above,  p.  289.  5  A/C.  i/L.  12.  6  See  above,  p.  289. 

7  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  61 2 (VII),  p.  5;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  425. 
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French  imports  were  exempt.  The  American  traders  protested  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Treaty  of  Meknes  of  16  September  18361  and  to  the  Act  of 
Algeciras  of  7  April  1906. 2  Certain  American  Senators  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  American  traders  (of  whom  there  were  37) ,  and  the  State  Department 
found  itself  in  the  unusual  and  embarrassing  position  of  asserting  capitula¬ 
tory  rights  after  these  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  Powers  and  under 
a  treaty  whose  abrogation  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1939. 

By  an  agreement  of  31  December  1949  France  undertook  to  lift  licensing 
restrictions  from  many  kinds  of  imported  goods,  but  Congressional  opinion 
was  not  satisfied  and  threats  were  made  of  stopping  American  aid  to 
France.  On  28  October  1950  France  referred  the  dispute  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court. 

The  Treaty  of  Meknes,  signed  at  a  time  of  Moroccan  troubles,  granted 
most-favoured-nation  treatment.  A  century  later  the  U.S.A.  had  been 
ready  to  follow  other  countries  in  renouncing  its  special  rights  in  Morocco, 
but  it  chanced  that  the  American  government  alone  had  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  before  war  pushed  such  matters  into  the  background.  The 
Treaty  therefore  remained  in  force,  as  did  also  the  Act  of  Algeciras 
with  its  undertaking  to  keep  open  the  door  to  Morocco.  On  the  basis  of 
these  treaties  the  U.S.A.  claimed  that  American  citizens  in  Morocco  were 
bound  only  by  such  laws  as  received  express  American  approbation  and 
that  any  law  discriminating  between  American  and  French  traders  was 
bad.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  which  opened  on  15  July  1952,  France 
claimed  that  no  privileges  were  conferred  by  the  Treaty  of  Meknes  other 
than  the  right  to  withdraw  certain  cases  from  the  regular  to  a  consular 
court;  that  no  foreign  approval  was  needed  to  make  Moroccan  legislation 
binding  upon  all  in  Morocco;  that  the  decree  of  30  December  1948  trans¬ 
gressed  no  Franco- American  engagement;  and  that  the  American  claim 
offended  against  that  part  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  which  allowed  a 
state  to  take  measures  to  protect  its  currency  and  its  economy. 

On  27  August  1952  the  Court  held:3 

1.  Unanimously,  that  the  decree  of  30  December  1948  was  a  breach  of 
the  Act  of  Algeciras,  inasmuch  as  it  denied  to  Americans  rights 
enjoyed  by  Frenchmen. 

2.  Unanimously,  that  the  U.S.A.  enjoyed  under  the  Treaty  of  Meknes 
consular  jurisdiction  in  cases  between  American  citizens. 

3.  By  ten  judges,  one  dissenting,  that  the  U.S.A.  also  enjoyed  consular 
jurisdiction  in  cases  brought  against  an  American  citizen. 

1  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  702-7. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  xcix,  pp.  141-69,  in  particular  p.  155. 

3  International  Court  of  Justice:  Case  concerning  rights  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Morocco,  Judgment  of  August  27th,  1952: 1.C.J.  Reports  1952  (Leyden,  Sijthoff,  1952),  p.  176. 
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4.  By  six  judges,  five  dissenting,  that  there  was  no  consular  jurisdiction 
in  any  other  type  of  case. 

5.  Unanimously,  that  the  American  claim  to  exemption  from  laws  not 
expressly  approved  was  bad. 

6.  By  six  judges,  five  dissenting,  that  American  citizens  had  no  special 
fiscal  rights. 

7.  By  seven  judges,  four  dissenting,  that  American  citizens  were  not 
exempt  from  consumption  taxes. 

8.  By  six  judges,  five  dissenting,  that  the  Act  of  Algeciras  did  not  strictly 
regulate  the  valuation  of  imported  goods  and  that  such  valuation 
must  take  into  account  both  their  value  in  their  country  of  origin  and 
their  value  in  Morocco. 

This  judgement  destroyed  the  French  attempt  to  protect  the  franc  in 
Morocco  by  controlling  imports,  and  the  French  then  tried  to  achieve  the 
same  end  by  substituting  the  control  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  control  of 
imports.1  This  put  the  American  traders  in  the  same  position  as  every¬ 
body  else  who  wanted  dollars,  Frenchmen  included,  but  it  did  not  re¬ 
move  American  grievances,  and  the  traders  turned  once  more  to  Congress.2 

1  Le  Monde,  4  October  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  October  1952,  p.  623  (text  of 
note  from  the  French  Resident-General  to  the  American  charge  d’affaires  at  Tangier). 

2  See  Le  Figaro,  7  October  and  11-12  October  1952. 
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By  F.  C.  Jones 

1.  Korean  Negotiations 

At  the  opening  of  1952  the  negotiations  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  which  had  been  conducted  first  at  Kaesong  and,  after  three  months 
of  quarrel  over  violations  of  the  conference  zone,  at  Panmunjom,  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement.1  But  the  delegates  of  the 
communist  Command  and  of  that  of  the  United  Nations  still  remained  in 
deadlock  over  several  important  matters  and  final  agreement  on  a  cease¬ 
fire  appeared  remote.  The  position  at  the  end  of  1951  was  as  follows.  On 

26  July  1951  the  full  armistice  delegation  had  agreed  upon  an  agenda.  This 
was  to  fix  the  military  demarcation  line  between  both  sides  so  as  to  establish 
a  demilitarized  zone  as  the  basic  condition  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
(item  2) ;  to  formulate  ‘concrete  arrangements  for  the  realization  of  a 
cease-fire  and  armistice  in  Korea,  including  the  composition  and  authority 
and  functions  of  a  supervising  organization  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a 
cease-fire  and  armistice’  (item  3) ;  to  draw  up  arrangements  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war  (item  4) ;  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  on  both  sides  (item  5). 2  As  a  result  of  concessions  on 
both  sides,  agreement  on  item  2  had  been  reached  on  27  November.  This 
provided  that  the  existing  battle-line,  which  had  been  delineated  by  staff 
officers  from  both  sides,  should  be  the  demarcation  line  provided  that  the 
remaining  items  of  the  agenda  were  settled  in  thirty  days’  time — i.e.  on 

27  December.  Otherwise  the  demarcation  line  would  be  amended  to  meet 
any  changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  respective  positions  of  the  op¬ 
posing  armies.3  As  no  general  settlement  was  reached  during  the  stipulated 
period,  each  side  was  stimulated  to  endeavour  to  secure  tactical  advantages, 
hence  the  constant  local  fighting  which  took  place  during  1952. 

Considerable  progress  had  also  been  made  on  item  3.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  a  joint  military  armistice  commission,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  selected  from  the  military  commands  of  both  sides,  should  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  armistice  within  the  demilitarized  zone  which  was  to  be 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  441-53. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Korea,  A  Summary  of  Developments  in  the  Armistice  Negotiations 
and  the  Prisoner  of  War  Camps,  June  1951-May  1952  (Cmd.  8596)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952), 
Annex  5,  p.  16;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  644.  Item  1  was  simply  the  adoption  of  the 
agenda. 

3  Cmd.  8596,  Annex  7,  p.  17;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  656. 
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established  between  the  opposing  armies.  Outside  this  zone  the  task  of 
seeing  that  the  armistice  was  being  properly  observed  was  to  be  executed 
by  inspection  teams  to  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  neutral  nations— 
the  actual  nations  to  be  nominated  by  both  sides.  These  neutral  inspection 
teams  were  to  be  stationed  at  ports  of  entry  in  North  and  South  Korea— 
the  particular  ports  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  sides — and  the  teams 
were  to  be  allowed  free  access  on  all  main  lines  of  communication  in  Korea. 
They  were  also  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  joint  military 
armistice  commission,  to  which  they  would  report  through  a  neutral 
armistice  supervisory  committee.1  But  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
the  matter  of  military  airfields.  The  communist  delegates  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  repair  existing  airfields  and  to  build  new  ones  in  North 
Korea  during  the  armistice  period.  This  the  United  Nations  Command 
would  not,  at  that  time,  accept,  because  should  the  proposed  political 
discussions  which  were  to  follow  an  armistice  prove  fruitless  and  hostilities 
be  resumed,  China  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  use  its  growing  air  strength 
with  effect.  Therefore  the  United  Nations  delegates  were  prepared  to 
agree  only  to  the  repair  of  specified  airfields  for  civilian  purposes.  This 
proposal  the  communists  had  rejected.2 

There  was  also  deadlock  over  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  (item  4) . 
This,  indeed,  was  to  continue  to  prove  an  insoluble  problem  throughout 
1952.  Each  side  had  on  18  December  submitted  to  the  other  its  list  of  the 
prisoners  in  its  hands.  The  communists  then  complained  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  list,  in  which  Chinese  and  Korean  names  were  roman- 
ized,  was  unintelligible.  They  also  protested  that  the  United  Nations 
authorities  had  omitted  the  names  of  about  40,000  prisoners.  On  the  first 
point  the  United  Nations  delegation  agreed  to  provide  lists  in  which  Chinese 
and  Korean  characters  should  be  used,  and  this  promise  was  later  made 
good.  On  the  second  point,  the  United  Nations  delegation  retorted  that 
the  names  omitted  were  those  of  South  Koreans  who  had  been  compelled 
to  join  the  North  Korean  army,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  as  civilians  and  not  as  enemy  prisoners  of  war.3 
To  anticipate,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  communist  delegation  agreed 
on  21  March  1952  to  leave  these  men  out  of  consideration.4 

The  United  Nations  delegation,  for  its  part,  protested  that  the  list  of 
1 1,559  names  handed  over  by  the  communists  was  manifestly  incomplete. 
Over  100,000  United  Nations  troops,  mainly  South  Koreans,  were  posted 


1  Cmd.  8596,  pp.  6-7.  2  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  657-61. 

3  Cmd.  8596,  p.  7. 

4  Ibid.  p.  9.  Further  checking  revealed  that  there  were  37,500  of  these.  Some  27,000  were 
released  in  July  1952;  most  of  the  remainder  who  had  opted  to  go  back  to  North  Korea  were 
interned  on  Pongam  Island:  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Korea,  A  Summary  of  Further  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Military  Situation,  Armistice  Negotiations  and  Prisoner  of  War  Camps  up  to  January  igyj 
(Cmd.  8793)  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  p.  5. 
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as  missing;  moreover  the  communists  themselves,  six  months  before,  had 
claimed  that  65,000  prisoners  of  war  were  in  their  hands.1  So  where  were 
the  rest?  The  United  Nations  delegation  demanded  a  complete  list  of  the 
prisoners  in  communist  hands  and  also  a  statement  of  the  location  of 
communist  camps  for  the  prisoners.  The  communist  military  Command 
had  already  been  informed,  through  the  agency  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  of  the  location  of  the  United  Nations  camps 
for  prisoners  of  war.  The  communists  in  reply  produced  a  few  hundred 
extra  names;  they  also  promised  further  investigation  into  the  matter, 
since,  they  declared,  many  of  their  records  had  been  destroyed  in  United 
Nations  air  raids.2 

On  2  January  1952  the  United  Nations  Command  representatives  in  the 
prisoners  of  war  sub-committee,  which  had  been  discussing  item  4,  made 
new  proposals  which  focused  attention  on  the  main  point  of  difference — 
the  question  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  United  Nations  Command  proposals  were  that  all  prisoners  of  war 
who  elected  to  be  repatriated  should  be  exchanged  on  a  one-for-one 
basis  until  one  side  had  released  all  it  held.  Then  the  other  side  (in  fact 
the  United  Nations  side,  which  held  the  larger  number  of  prisoners  of  war) 
should  exchange  its  remaining  prisoners  for  foreign  civilians  held  by  the 
other  and  for  (South  Korean)  civilians  who  opted  for  such  repatriation. 
Any  remaining  civilians  of  one  side  in  territory  controlled  by  the  other 
were  also  to  be  repatriated  if  they  so  desired.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
pressure  being  brought  upon  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians,  they  were  to 
be  interviewed  by  delegates  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  All  exchanged  or  released  prisoners  of  war  were  not  to  take  up  arms 
again  in  the  Korean  conflict.3 

These  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  communists  on  3  January.  They 
objected  to  exchanging  soldiers  for  civilians;  they  at  that  time  refused  to 
contemplate  the  inspection  by  neutrals  of  any  prisoners  of  war  or  civilians 
held  by  them;  and  they  insisted  upon  unconditional  repatriation  of  all 
prisoners.4  Thus  there  was  again  a  deadlock. 

This  state  of  affairs  created  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations 
delegation  as  to  communist  sincerity.  In  July  1951,  when  the  truce  talks 
began,  the  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  had  been  very  roughly  handled  and  the 
North  Korean  ones  almost  destroyed.  Another  United  Nations  offensive 
had  been  in  train;  it  was  to  be  coupled  with  a  landing,  on  the  Inchon 
model,  in  the  rear  of  the  communist  lines.  This,  it  was  hoped,  would  drive 
the  communists  in  rout  to  the  Yalu.  But  the  operation  was  called  off  when 
the  truce  talks  began.  The  communists  had  profited  by  bringing  in  more 

1  Cmd.  8596,  p.  7.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  Annex  io,  pp.  18-19;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  January  1952,  pp.  105-6  and 
hi  ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  427.  4  Cmd.  8596,  p.  9. 
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Chinese  reinforcements,  by  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  the  North  Korean 
forces  and  by  strengthening  their  entrenched  lines.  Moreover,  they  were 
steadily  increasing  their  air  forces,  especially  with  the  MIG  jet  fighters, 
supplied  to  them  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  according  to  report  flown,  at  least 
in  part,  by  Russian  airmen.  Russian  supplies  of  artillery  and  radar  equip¬ 
ment  were  also  an  important  factor  in  making  the  communist  armies  more 
formidable  than  they  had  been,  and  in  adding  to  the  United  Nations  air 
losses  in  operations  over  Northern  Korea.  The  United  Nations  forces,  for 
their  part,  had  not  been  idle;  they  had  successfully  interdicted  the  com¬ 
munists  from  maintaining  airfields  in  an  operational  state  south  of  the 
Yalu;  they  had  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy  MIG  fighters,  as  well  as 
further  severe  casualties  on  his  ground  troops.  But,  once  a  cease-fire  was 
agreed  upon,  these  operations  would  perforce  come  to  an  end.  Was  it  the 
communists’  intention  to  profit  by  such  an  armistice  to  build  up  their 
strength;  in  particular  to  construct  airfields  undisturbed  in  North  Korea 
and  then,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  to  renew  the  attack,  this  time  with  the 
effective  air  support  which  they  had  hitherto  lacked?  Their  insistence 
upon  full  freedom  to  repair  and  to  construct  airfields  in  North  Korea  after 
the  signature  of  an  armistice,  gave  colour  to  such  suspicions.  Vice- 
Admiral  Charles  Turner  Joy,  the  chief  United  Nations  delegate,  plainly 
voiced  these  in  a  statement  on  7  January,  when  he  was  in  Tokyo  to  confer 
with  General  Ridgway.  He  declared  that  there  was  daily  less  reason  to 
think  that  the  communists  wanted  a  stable  armistice,  for,  if  they  did,  there 
was  no  reason  for  them  to  construct  military  airfields  after  it  had  begun, 
but  every  reason  if  they  did  not.1 

On  5  January,  Mr.  Churchill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Eden,  arrived  in 
Washington.  On  7  and  8  January  the  Prime  Minister  had  conversations 
with  President  Truman.  An  official  communique  on  the  conversations 
was  issued  on  9  January.  This  was  of  the  usual  innocuous  variety.  Of  the 
Far  East  it  declared  that  a  ‘broad  harmony  of  view’  concerning  problems 
there  had  been  reached,  based  upon  ‘recognition  that  the  need  to  counter 
the  Communist  threat  transcended  any  divergencies  in  policy  towards 
China’.2  It  added  that  full  support  for  United  Nations  measures  against 
aggression  in  Korea  would  be  continued  until  peace  and  security  should 
be  restored. 

On  16  January  Mr.  Churchill  returned  to  Washington  after  a  visit  to 
Canada  and  on  the  next  day  he  addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 
Speaking  of  the  Far  East,  he  declared  that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
China  would  remain  for  generations  in  the  communist  grip.  He  went  on 
to  declare: 


‘We  are  grateful  to  the  United  States  for  bearing  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the 

1  New  York  Times,  8  January  1952. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  January  1952,  p.  116;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  1. 
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burden  in  Korea,  which  the  United  Nations  have  morally  assumed.  I  am  very 
glad  that  whatever  diplomatic  divergencies  there  may  be  from  time  to  time 
about  procedure  you  do  not  allow  the  Chinese  anti-communists  on  Formosa  to 
be  invaded  and  massacred  from  the  mainland.  We  welcome  your  patience  in 
the  armistice  negotiations  and  our  two  countries  are  agreed  that,  if  the  truce 
we  seek  is  reached  only  to  be  broken  our  response  will  be  prompt,  resolute  and 
effective.  What  I  have  learnt  over  here  convinces  me  that  British  and  United 
States  policy  in  the  Far  East  will  be  marked  by  increasing  harmony.’1 

This  statement  aroused  speculation  in  the  American  press  about  a 
possible  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  of  an  agreement 
between  London  and  Washington  to  extend  the  conflict  beyond  Korea 
should  the  armistice  negotiations  prove  futile  or  the  Chinese  launch  another 
general  offensive.  In  Great  Britain  apprehensions  were  expressed  in  press 
and  parliamentary  circles  over  the  prospect  that,  after  all,  the  policies 
advocated  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur  might  prevail,  and  the  Korean 
conflict  spread  into  an  all-out  struggle  with  communist  China. 

Mr.  Churchill,  after  his  return  to  Great  Britain,  sought  to  quiet  such 
fears.  On  30  January  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  whole 
question  of  what  should  be  done  if  a  truce  were  made  in  Korea,  but  then 
broken  by  the  communists,  had  been  discussed  between  the  governments 
of  the  United  Nations  who  had  forces  in  Korea,  before  his  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  declared  that  they  had  examined  various  contingencies,  but  that 
no  definite  or  formal  commitments  had  been  made.2  His  conversations 
with  President  Truman  had  resulted  in  no  change  in  this  situation.  ‘In 
fact’,  the  Prime  Minister  added,  ‘the  matter  did  not  figure  to  any  large 
extent  in  our  discussions.’  With  reference  to  what  he  had  said  to  Congress, 
Mr.  Churchill  declared  that  he  believed  that  the  chances  of  a  settlement 
had  been  improved  by  making  it  plain  that  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain 
were  working  together  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  treacherous  renewal  of 
the  war  they  would  take  ‘prompt,  resolute  and  effective’  action.  In  the 
course  of  a  foreign  affairs  debate  on  5  February  Mr.  Eden  reiterated  that 
no  fresh  commitments  had  been  made  at  Washington.  He  declared  that 
nothing  had  been  said  to  Mr.  Churchill  or  himself  about  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.A.  to  see  an  extension  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Indeed,  the 
opposite  view  had  been  taken  by  President  Truman,  Mr.  Acheson  and 
General  Bradley.3 

These  statements  did  not  altogether  allay  the  disquiet  felt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  New  York  Times  of  31  January  declared  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  ‘like  a  good  salesman  with  different  customers,  he  displayed 

1  Great  Britain:  Prime  Minister:  Mr.  Churchill’s  Speech  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  January  17th,  1952  (Cmd.  8468)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  46. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  col.  198.  3  Ibid.  coll.  828-33. 
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his  wares  to  the  best  advantage,  first  in  Washington  and  then  in  London’. 
On  20  February  a  number  of  Democrats  joined  with  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  carry  a  resolution  which  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  give  Congress  full  information  of  any  commitments 
involving  the  use  of  American  troops  which  might  have  been  made  during 
the  Churchill-Truman  conversations.  President  Truman  declared  that 
there  had  been  no  such  commitments.1 

On  26  February  the  matter  was  again  thrashed  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  consequence  of  an  Opposition  motion  which  expressed 
approval  of  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  government  as  Mr.  Eden  had 
stated  it  on  5  February,  but  which  regretted  the  Prime  Minister’s  failure 
to  give  adequate  expression  to  it  when  he  was  in  Washington.2  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  course  of  the  debate  declared  that  he  had  made  it  plain 
that  he  was  opposed  to  any  action  which  would  involve  the  British  or  their 
allies  in  a  war  in  China.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  departed  from 
this  view  either  publicly  or  privately.  The  Prime  Minister  created  a  furore 
by  revealing  that  in  May  1951  the  Labour  government  had  agreed  that, 
in  the  event  of  heavy  air  attacks  from  bases  in  China  upon  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea,  it  would  associate  itself  with  action  not  confined 
to  Korea.3  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  said  that  this  agreement  on  limited 
military  activities  was  a  wholly  different  matter  from  agreeing  to  any 
widespread  war  or  invasion  of  China.4 

Mr.  Churchill  once  more  denied  that  he  had  approved  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  revealed  that  the  American  government  had  asked  for  the  British 
government’s  view  on  what  should  be  done  if  a  Korean  truce  were  agreed 
upon  and  then  the  Chinese  broke  it.5  The  British  government  had  replied 
in  December  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  clear  to  the  Chinese  that 
serious  consequences  would  follow  any  such  action.  The  matter  was  not 
discussed  further  at  Washington,  nor  were  any  secret  arrangements  made 
or  any  changes  of  policy  decided  upon.  There  had  been  no  change  in  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  U.S.A.,  the  United  Nations  or  the 
Korean  War.  Mr.  Churchill  added  that  there  was  a  conviction  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  ‘nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  for  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  Nations  to  be  engulfed  in  the  vast  areas 
of  China,  and  also  that  few  adventures  could  be  less  successful  or  fruitful 
than  for  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  plunge  on  to  the  mainland’. 

From  all  this  it  appeared  that,  apart  from  warning  China  in  general 
terms  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  any  idea  it  might  cherish  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  an  armistice  to  mount  a  fresh  offensive  against  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea,  the  American  and  British  governments  had  wisely  decided 


1  New  York  Times ,  21  February  1952  (text  of  resolution). 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  496,  col.  945.  3  Ibid.  coll.  966-9.  See  also  above,  p.  31. 

4  Ibid.  col.  975.  s  ibid.  coll.  977-82. 
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to  leave  it  at  that  and  to  cross  no  bridges  until  they  came  to  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  truce  talks  at  Panmunjom  continued  and,  despite  a  general 
atmosphere  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  did  result  in  a  certain  narrowing  of 
the  gap  which  separated  the  two  sides.  On  25  January,  after  three  weeks  of 
largely  fruitless  discussions,  the  United  Nations  Command  delegation  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  staff  officers  who  were  discussing  item  3  (the  arrangements 
to  govern  an  armistice)  and  the  sub-committee  on  item  4  (the  prisoners  of 
war  question)  should  proceed  to  draft  plans  to  cover  all  points  on  which 
they  were  able  to  reach  agreement,  and  to  furnish  the  full  delegation  with 
detailed  accounts  of  matters  on  which  agreement  was  found  impossible. 
These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  communists.1  In  consequence  it 
was  found  possible,  after  two  months  of  hard  bargaining,  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  certain  details  of  item  3.  One  was  the  question  of  replacement  or 
rotation  of  troops  during  the  armistice  period.  The  communists  had  not 
originally  been  willing  to  permit  this  at  all.  Their  proposals  on  item  3  of 
3  December  1951  had  contained  an  article  (vi)  which  would  have  bound 
both  sides  ‘not  to  introduce  into  Korea  any  military  forces,  weapons  and 
ammunition  on  any  pretext’.2  This  they  interpreted  as  forbidding  not  only 
reinforcements,  but  also  replacements,  of  troops  and  aircraft.  The  United 
Nations  delegates  refused  to  accept  this;  they  did  not  want  their  existing 
forces  in  Korea  to  be  tied  down  there  during  an  indefinable  armistice 
period,  with  no  chance  of  leave  or  replacement.  The  communists  receded 
from  their  negative  attitude  and  eventually,  in  February  1952,  it  was  agreed 
that,  during  the  armistice  period,  replacement  of  troops  could  take  place 
at  the  rate  of  35,000  men  a  month.3 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  the  number  and  location  of  the  ports  of 
entry  in  South  Korea  and  in  North  Korea  in  which  the  proposed  neutral 
inspection  teams  should  supervise  the  execution  of  the  armistice  terms. 
The  United  Nations  delegates  had  originally  asked  that  each  side  should 
open  ten  such  entry  ports;  the  communists  had  considered  four  a  side  to 
be  enough.4  The  communists,  on  14  February,  had  made  another  pro¬ 
posal  which  the  United  Nations  delegates  were  unwilling  to  accept.  This 
was  that  the  neutral  inspection  teams  should  be  allowed  to  inspect  ‘secret 
weapons’  behind  the  lines  of  both  sides  during  the  armistice  period.5  So, 
on  16  March,  the  United  Nations  delegates  offered  a  compromise.  If  the 
communists  would  drop  the  ‘secret  weapon’  demand,  the  United  Nations 
Command  would  come  down  to  five  ports  of  entry  a  side  for  the  inspection 
teams.6  The  communists  agreed  and  it  then  remained  to  fix  what  places 
should  be  selected.  Here  the  United  Nations  Command  had  proposed 
that  both  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  should  be  included,  but  the  communists 

2  Ibid.  p.  6,  also  Annex  9,  p.  18. 

♦  Ibid. 

6  Cmd.  8596,  p.  9. 


1  Cmd.  8596,  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.  p.  9. 

5  New  York  Times,  15  February  1952. 
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objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  North  Korean  capital.  On  20  March 
another  compromise  agreement  was  reached.  Neither  capital  was  included. 
The  ten  ports  of  entry  were  to  be,  in  South  Korea,  Pusan,  Inchon,  Kang- 
nung,  Kunsan  and  Taegu;  in  North  Korea,  Sinuiju,  Chongjin,  Man- 
pochin,  Hungnam  and  Sinanju.  Agreement  was  also  arrived  at  upon  the 
exact  routes  of  communication  to  be  used  by  the  inspection  teams  between 
the  ports  of  entry  and  their  headquarters  at  Panmunjom,  and  (later)  upon 
the  areas  around  the  ports  in  which  they  were  to  do  their  inspecting.1 

So  far  so  good,  but  the  question  of  military  airfields  still  remained  to 
prevent  complete  agreement  on  item  3.  Also  a  fresh  difficulty  had  arisen, 
although  this  was  eventually  to  prove  less  grave  than  at  first  seemed  likely. 
From  which  neutral  nations  were  the  armistice  supervisory  teams  to  be 
drawn?  Each  side  was  originally  to  nominate  three,  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  chose  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  But  on  16 
February  the  communists  announced  that  they  chose  the  U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  The  United  Nations  delegates  agreed  on  the 
two  latter,  but  refused  to  accept  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  ground  that  the  assis¬ 
tance  which  it  was  rendering  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  in  military 
equipment  and  technical  aid  made  it  impossible  to  consider  it  as  neutral 
in  the  Korean  conflict.  From  this  position  they  refused  to  budge.  The 
communists  for  the  time  being  remained  equally  obdurate  and  rejected  a 
United  Nations  Command  compromise  proposal  of  25  February  that  both 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Norway  should  be  dropped,  leaving  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land  for  the  United  Nations  side  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  for  the 
communists.2 

Meanwhile  the  sub-committee  on  item  4  (prisoners  of  war)  had  made 
some  progress  on  points  of  detail.  It  was  agreed  on  6  February  that,  when 
the  armistice  came  into  force,  joint  Red  Cross  teams  should  be  allowed  to 
visit  prisoner  of  war  camps  and  to  help  in  repatriation.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Korean  civilians  could,  if  they  so  desired,  return  after  the  cease-fire  to 
places  where  they  had  been  resident  before  25  June  1950. 3  The  communists 
refused  to  agree  to  any  immediate  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
of  war  but  intimated  that  they  would  give  this  priority  once  a  truce  was 
effected.  They  also  promised  the  release  of  all  foreign  civilian  internees 
at  that  date. 

However,  the  outstanding  issue  on  item  4  was  that  of  freedom  of  choice 
for  prisoners  in  the  matter  of  repatriation.  The  communists  at  first  refused 
to  contemplate  any  such  choice  and  insisted  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
unconditionally  repatriated.4  But  on  21  March  they  showed  signs  of  some 
modification  of  this  stand.  They  then  intimated  that  while  they  still 
maintained  the  general  principle  that  all  prisoners  should  be  handed  over, 
they  might  be  prepared  to  agree  that  there  were  special  cases  for  which 

1  Gmd.  8596,  p.  9.  2  Ibid.  p.  8.  3  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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exceptional  arrangements  could  be  made.1  In  the  hope  of  facilitating  such 
agreement,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  Command  then  proposed 
that  further  discussions  on  item  4  should  be  held  in  secret.  To  this  the 
communist  delegates  agreed  and  the  first  secret  session  was  held  on  25 
March.2  Two  days  later  the  communists  indicated  that,  if  the  United 
Nations  would  acknowledge  the  basic  principle  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
repatriated,  they  would  allow  Korean  prisoners  who  had  been  resident  in 
South  Korea  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  matter  of  repatriation.3  On  2  April  the  communists  followed  up 
this  proposal  by  suggesting  that  further  discussion  of  principles  should  be 
postponed  until  lists  of  prisoners  of  war  had  been  checked.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  delegates  on  4  April  and,  in  view  of 
it,  further  meetings  of  the  sub-committee  on  item  4  were  recessed  until 
19  April.4 

Progress  had  also  been  made  on  item  5  of  the  agreed  Agenda.  On  16 
February  the  full  communist  delegation  proposed  that  ‘in  order  to  ensure 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  the  military  commanders 
of  both  sides  hereby  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned  on  both  sides  that,  within  three  months  after  the  armistice  agree¬ 
ment  is  signed  and  becomes  effective,  a  political  conference  of  a  higher 
level  of  both  sides  be  held  by  representatives  appointed  respectively  to 
settle  through  negotiation  the  questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  et 
cetera’. 5  On  the  following  day  the  United  Nations  delegation  accepted 
the  communist  proposal,  subject  to  three  conditions.  These  were:  that  the 
recommendation  should  be  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  to  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea;  that,  in  accepting  the  term  ‘foreign  forces’,  they  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  the  communists’  own  statement  that  this  meant  ‘non-Korean  forces’ ; 
and  that  the  words  ‘et  cetera’  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
any  matters  outside  of  Korea  (i.e.  Formosa  or  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  at  the  United  Nations)  should  be  included  in  the  agenda  of 
the  proposed  political  conference.6  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the 
communists  and  on  19  February  both  delegations  agreed  to  recommend 
that  a  political  conference  should  be  held  within  ninety  days  of  the  signing 
of  an  armistice.7 

Thus,  to  recapitulate,  by  mid-May  1952,  there  remained  only  three 

1  Ibid.  2  S/2700,  1 1  July  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  August  1952,  pp.  231-2. 

3  Cmd.  8596,  p.  9.  4  Ibid.  p.  10. 

5  Ibid.  Annex  11,  p.  19;  S/2619,  29  April  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  June  1952, 

p.  999;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  427. 

6  Cmd.  8596,  Annex  12,  p.  19;  S/2619,  29  April  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  June 

1952,  p.  999;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  428. 

7  S/2619,  29  April  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  June  1952,  p.  1000. 
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major  unresolved  issues — the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  military  airfields  during  the  armistice  period,  and  the  neutral 
nations  from  which  the  truce  supervisory  teams  should  be  drawn.  It  is 
of  interest  to  notice  that  the  considerable  progress  recorded  had  been 
achieved  despite  the  continuance  of  active  hostilities,  accusations  of  in¬ 
sincerity  and  bad  faith  by  both  sides,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  irritant 
— communist  charges  against  the  Americans  of  carrying  on  bacteriological 
warfare  in  Korea  and  China.1 

The  communist  proposal  of  2  April  relative  to  prisoners  of  war  was  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  mean  that  there  would  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  ‘screening’  of  the  prisoners  in  United  Nations  hands  to  determine 
who  were  willing  to  be  repatriated  and  who  would  resist  being  sent  back 
to  North  Korea  or  China.  It  was  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  such  interroga¬ 
tion,  all  prisoners  who  wanted  to  go  back  could  be  listed  and  their  names 
submitted  to  the  communists.  The  latter  would  presumably  have  a  re¬ 
vised  list  of  United  Nations  prisoners  in  their  hands.  Agreement  might 
then  be  reached  on  the  exchange  of  these  once  the  armistice  came  into 
force.  The  remainder  could  be  the  subject  of  further  discussions.  In  that 
manner,  too,  the  conflict  on  principle  might  be  got  around  by  making  no 
textual  reference  in  the  armistice  agreement  to  ‘voluntary’  repatriation. 
But,  unhappily,  the  problem  was  not  to  be  solved  so  easily. 

The  United  Nations  Command  between  5  and  15  April  proceeded  to 
conduct  the  interrogation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  its  charge.  To  begin 
with  the  United  Nations  camp  authorities  broadcast  a  statement  to  the 
prisoners  and  also  placed  this  statement  on  the  notice  boards  in  all  the 
prisoner  of  war  compounds.  The  prisoners  were  told  that  they  would  be 
individually  interviewed  by  impartial  United  Nations  Command  personnel 
in  order  to  find  out  who  among  them  desired  to  be  repatriated  to  the 
Korean  People’s  Army  or  to  the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  and  who  had 
‘compelling  reasons  which  they  feel  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
return  to  their  own  side’.2  The  prisoners  were  told  that  this  process  would 
serve  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  repatriation  at  the  time  prisoners  were 
exchanged.  They  were  warned  to  think  carefully  before  rejecting  repatria¬ 
tion.  They  were  told  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  a  decision  on  their 
families,  who  might  suffer  if  they  refused  to  return  home.3  They  were 
also  warned  that  refusal  to  return  would  mean  their  continued  detention 
on  Koje  Island  with  no  guarantee  of  what  their  ultimate  future  would  be. 


1  For  these  charges  and  United  Nations  Command  repudiation  of  them,  see  above,  p.  187, 
and  below,  p.  337. 

2  Cmd.  8596,  Annex  13,  pp.  19-20. 

3  ‘The  fact  that  you  are  a  POW  has  been  reported  to  your  authorities  and  they  know  that 
you  are  alive  and  well.  If  you  fail  to  return,  the  Communists  will  undoubtedly  consider  your 
family  suspect.  You  may  well  never  see  your  family  again.  You  must  consider  this  matter  from 
every  angle’ :  ibid.  p.  20. 
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At  the  same  time  equal  publicity  was  given  to  an  announcement 
broadcast  over  Pyongyang  radio  on  4  April  by  a  spokesman  of  the  North 
Korean  army  and  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  volunteers.  The 
United  Nations  delegation  had  in  fact  suggested  to  the  communist  military 
authorities  that  they  make  such  an  announcement.1  The  announcement 
read: 

The  Korean  People’s  Army  and  the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  have 
always  advocated  that  after  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  the  belligerents 
should  promptly  release  and  repatriate  all  P.O.Ws.  This  reasonable  stand 
absolutely  cannot  be  altered  on  the  merits  of  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
their  detention,  some  of  our  P.O.Ws  had  their  arms  tattooed,  or  wrote  certain 
documents,  or  took  other  actions  of  a  similar  nature.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
such  acts  were  certainly  not  done  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  they  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  them.  We  entirely  welcome  all  our  prisoners  of  war  back 
to  their  motherland.  In  agreement  with  the  other  side,  we  have  already 
guaranteed  that,  after  their  repatriation,  all  prisoners  of  war  will  reunite  with 
their  families,  take  part  in  construction  work  of  peace  and  lead  a  peaceful  life.’2 

Following  these  preliminaries  the  questioning  of  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  prisoners  began.  Each  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  would  be  volun¬ 
tarily  repatriated;  if  not,  would  he  forcibly  resist  repatriation;  or  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  repatriated  anyway;  had  he  understood  the  effect  upon 
his  family  of  a  decision  to  refuse  repatriation;  did  he  realize  that  refusal  to 
be  repatriated  would  mean  that  he  would  remain  on  Koje  Island  long 
after  those  who  agreed  to  return  had  been  sent  home;  did  he  understand 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  had  not  promised  to  send  him  to  any 
particular  place?3  The  interrogation  of  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  was 
conducted  by  fifty  officers  and  men  of  the  American  armed  forces; 
those  selected  for  the  duty  were  qualified  Chinese  linguists.  This  method 
avoided  the  use  of  Nationalist  Chinese  as  interpreters.  In  the  case  of 
North  Korean  prisoners  of  war  the  screening  was  conducted  by  some 
150  South  Korean  civilians  under  the  supervision  of  American  personnel 
who  were  Korean  linguists.4 

The  United  Nations  Command  was  thus  leaning  over  backwards  in  its 
efforts  to  persuade  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as  possible  to  elect  repatriation. 
This  was  because  only  if  the  result  were  acceptable  to  the  communist 
authorities  would  an  armistice  agreement  be  furthered.  It  would  appear 
that  the  United  Nations  delegation  had  intimated  to  the  communists, 

1  Ibid.,  p.  10.  2  Ibid.  Annex  14,  pp.  20-21. 

3  Ibid.  Annexes  15  and  16,  p.  21.  Any  prisoner  who  said  he  would  not  forcibly  resist  repatria¬ 

tion  was  at  once  listed  among  those  to  be  sent  back:  ibid.  p.  10.  See  also  S/2700,  1 1  July  1952; 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  August  1952,  p.  232. 

4  Cmd.  8596,  p.  10. 
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although  without  committing  themselves  on  the  point,  that  all  but  around 
16,000  of  the  132,000  bona  fide  prisoners  of  war  in  United  Nations  hands 
were  likely  to  accept  repatriation.1 

But,  despite  all  the  precautions  taken,  trouble  resulted.  The  great 
majority  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  United  Nations  hands  had  been  sent  to 
Koje  Island,  off  the  south  coast  of  Korea,  for  detention.  When  this  island 
was  selected  camps  to  accommodate  some  12,500  prisoners  were  built 
there.  But  the  capture  of  a  large  part  of  the  North  Korean  forces  after  the 
United  Nations  landing  at  Inchon  resulted  in  some  170,000  prisoners 
arriving  at  Koje.  For  these  only  hasty  and  improvised  arrangements  could 
be  made.  Then  came  the  United  Nations  reverses  of  1 950-1  which  meant 
that  all  available  troops  were  needed  at  the  front,  so  that  few  could  be 
spared  as  camp  guards.2  Thus  there  were  too  few  guards,  and  too  large 
camps  for  the  prisoners  to  be  kept  under  effective  control.  Nothing  was 
done  to  remedy  this  after  the  truce  talks  began  in  July  1951,  because  it 
was  optimistically  thought  that  the  prisoners  would  soon  be  going  home 
anyway.  Nor,  up  to  that  time  had  the  prisoners  given  undue  trouble. 
But,  especially  in  the  North  Korean  compounds,  communist  leaders  had 
proceeded  to  organize  their  followers  to  prevent  any  screening,  to  intimi¬ 
date  and  if  necessary  kill  those  prisoners  who  were  averse  to  communist 
leadership.  They  were  able  to  effect  collusion  between  different  compounds 
and  even  with  communist  agents  on  the  outside.  Cases  of  violence  between 
opposing  factions  and  of  the  murder  of  prisoners  by  their  fellow  detainees 
had  occurred  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  195 1-2. 3 

A  foretaste  of  what  an  attempt  at  screening  might  mean  had  occurred 
on  18  February  1952,  when  United  Nations  guards  entered  compound 
62  to  find  out  which  of  the  5,700  civilian  internees  there  were  South 
Koreans  who  had  been  forcibly  impressed  into  the  North  Korean  forces. 
The  guards  were  set  upon  by  some  1,500  prisoners  armed  with  improvised 
but  ugly  weapons.  The  revolt  was  quelled  at  a  cost  of  one  American 
killed  and  23  wounded,  75  prisoners  killed  and  139  wounded.4  The  com¬ 
munist  authorities  fiercely  denounced  what  they  termed  a  brutal  massacre 
of  prisoners.5  One  consequence  of  this  was  an  instruction  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  to  the  military  authorities  at  Koje  to  avoid  further 
incidents.  The  camp  commandant  considered  that  this  instruction  could 
be  obeyed  only  by  refraining  from  sending  guards  into  the  camps.  This 
resulted  in  facilitating  control  of  further  camps  by  fanatical  communist 
elements  among  the  prisoners.6  Another  outbreak  occurred  on  13  March, 
in  which  12  North  Korean  prisoners  were  killed  and  26  wounded;  this 


1  Gmd.  8596,  pp.  IO-II.  2  Ibid.  p.  12.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  12-13;  S/2619,  29  April  1952.  The  latter  report  speaks  of  69  prisoners  killed  and 
142  wounded. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  24  February  1952.  6  Cmd.  8596,  p.  13. 
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affair  was  described  by  General  Lee  Sang-cho,  a  senior  member  of  the 
communist  Command  delegation,  as  ‘a  barbarous  massacre’.1 

All  this  formed  the  background  to  resistance  to  the  screening  process 
initiated  by  the  United  Nations  Command  in  April.  On  10  April  another 
riot  took  place  in  a  camp  at  Koje,  culminating  in  an  attempt  at  mass 
escape  by  communist  prisoners.  As  a  result  3  prisoners  of  war  were  killed 
and  60  wounded;  4  South  Korean  guards  were  killed  and  6  wounded;  an 
American  officer  was  also  slightly  wounded.2  In  some  of  the  camps  where 
communists  had  secured  complete  control,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  screening  operation  at  all ;  consequently  some  43,000  prisoners 
were  not  interrogated.3 

All  this  was  grist  to  the  communist  mill.  When,  on  14  April,  the  meetings 
on  item  4  were  resumed,  the  United  Nations  Command  delegates  said 
that  about  70,000  out  of  132,000  prisoners  of  war  in  their  hands  had  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  would  not  forcibly  resist  repatriation.4  The  communist 
delegates  rejected  this  as  completely  unacceptable,  and  once  more  dead¬ 
lock  was  reached.  Further  secret  meetings  of  the  sub-committee  failed  to 
break  this.  Accordingly  the  United  Nations  delegates  asked  for  a  plenary 
meeting  of  the  armistice  delegations,  which  was  finally  fixed  for  28  April.5 

At  this  plenary  session  Admiral  Joy  made  a  long  statement  to  the 
communists.6  He  said  that  after  more  than  nine  months  of  negotiation 
progress  had  been  made  ‘to  the  point  where  only  three  issues  remain 
between  us  and  final  agreement  on  an  armistice’.  These  issues  were: 
whether  or  not  there  were  to  be  restrictions  on  the  rehabilitation  and  con¬ 
struction  of  military  airfields ;  the  basis  of  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 
the  nations  to  compose  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission. 

On  the  first  issue  Admiral  Joy  restated  the  United  Nations  position  that 
‘in  order  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  armistice  and  prevent  the  creation 
of  tension  that  might  lead  to  a  resumption  of  hostilities’  it  was  ‘highly 
desirable  that  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  rehabilitation  and  construction 
of  military  airfields’.  He  said  that  the  communist  side  had  opposed  this 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  constitute  interference  by  one  side  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  other.  But,  he  declared,  if  the  communists  were 
‘moving  in  good  faith  toward  an  armistice’,  they  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  agreeing  not  to  build  up  their  military  air  potential. 

On  the  second  issue,  Admiral  Joy  said  that  the  United  Nations  delega- 

1  Ibid.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  p.  io. 

4  Ibid.  The  full  total  of  prisoners  was  about  1 70,000,  composed  of  96,000  North  Koreans, 

20,699  Chinese,  16,000  impressed  South  Koreans  and  37,000  South  Korean  civilian  internees. 

The  last  category  is  referred  to  in  Cmd.  8596  as  ‘40,000  odd  South  Koreans  who  had  been  re¬ 
classified  as  civilians’. 

5  Ibid.  p.  1 1. 

6  Ibid.  Annex  17,  p.  21 ;  S/2715,  21  July  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  August  1952, 
pp.  272-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  428. 
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tion  had  for  many  weeks  stated  ‘that  all  Prisoners  of  War  must  be  released, 
but  that  only  those  should  be  repatriated  or  turned  over  to  the  other  side 
who  can  be  delivered  without  the  application  of  force’.  He  said  that  the 
communists  had  opposed  the  principle  and  had  ‘insisted  that  certain 
Prisoners  of  War  must  be  repatriated  even  if  physical  force  is  necessary, 
asserting  that  to  accord  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual  prisoner  is 
unprecedented  and  deprives  a  Prisoner  of  War  of  his  rights’.  The  Admiral 
declared  that  the  communists’  attitude  was  inconsistent  with  their  practice 
during  the  Korean  War  of  inducting  captured  personnel  into  their  armed 
forces;  they  had,  he  said,  disposed  of  about  four-fifths  of  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  in  this  way. 

He  went  on  to  declare  that  the  United  Nations  Command  held  some 
116,000  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war.  Of  these  59,000 
were  willing  to  return  to  the  communist  side  without  being  forced.  So, 
in  addition,  were  11,000  Korean  civilians  who  were  in  United  Nations 
custody.  This,  he  said,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  12,000  captured 
United  Nations  personnel  whom  the  communists  were  willing  to  return,  a 
figure  which,  he  declared,  was  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  those  the  com¬ 
munists  had  admitted  they  had  taken  prisoner. 

Admiral  Joy  termed  the  figures  he  had  given  ‘a  basic  factor  in  the  prisoner 
of  war  question’.  He  declared  that  the  United  Nations  Command’s 
screening  operation  had  been  undertaken  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
communist  Command  delegation.  Once  they  had  been  screened,  the 
prisoners  had  to  be  segregated  in  accordance  with  their  individual  de¬ 
cision.  This  had  produced  a  situation  which  neither  side  could  materially 
alter.  But  the  United  Nations  Command  had  indicated  its  readiness  to 
send  back  any  prisoner  who  might  change  his  mind  about  repatriation 
provided  he  did  so  before  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  completed.  It  had 
also  told  the  communists  that  after  the  armistice  was  signed  they  could 
interview  all  prisoners  who  had  said  they  would  forcibly  oppose  repatria¬ 
tion,  and,  if  any  of  them  were  then  found  to  be  no  longer  opposed  to  it, 
they  would  be  sent  back. 

On  the  third  issue,  Admiral  Joy  simply  said  that  ‘although  both  sides 
agreed  to  nominate  mutually  acceptable  nations  to  compose  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission’,  the  communists  had  ‘continued  to 
insist  on  membership  for  a  nation  which  the  United  Nations  Command 
will  not  accept’. 

Admiral  Joy  went  on  to  say  that  since  previous  discussions  had  failed  to 
resolve  these  issues,  the  United  Nations  Command  believed  that  further 
discussion  or  attempts  to  settle  the  differences  separately  would  only  pro¬ 
long  the  stalemate.  ‘Therefore,  we  believe  it  absolutely  essential  that  the 
three  remaining  issues  be  settled  together.’  There  were  two  ways  to  reach 
such  a  settlement.  ‘Either  one  side  could  concede  on  all  issues,  or  each  side 
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could  concede  to  the  position  taken  by  the  other  side  on  some  of  the 
remaining  issues.’  Admiral  Joy  stated  categorically  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  would  not  accept  all  the  communist  demands  and  he  assumed 
that  the  communists  would  be  equally  adamant  in  refusing  to  give  way  on 
all  the  matters  in  dispute.  So  either  these  must  be  a  compromise  or  else 
the  armistice  negotiations  must  end  in  failure. 

Admiral  Joy  then  presented  the  compromise  proposed  by  the  United 
Nations  Command.  While  adhering  to  its  opinion  ‘that  the  stability  of  an 
armistice  would  be  increased  by  restricting  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  military  airfields’,  it  was  willing  in  the  interest  of  reaching  an  early 
armistice  agreement,  to  accept  the  communist  stand  on  this  matter  and  to 
agree  that  there  should  be  no  such  restriction.  But,  he  said,  this  conces¬ 
sion  on  airfields  was  contingent  upon  the  communists  accepting  the  United 
Nations  demands  regarding  prisoners  of  war  and  the  composition  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission.  These  demands  were  that  the 
communists  should  exchange  the  12,000  prisoners  of  war  they  said  they 
held  for  the  70,000  held  by  the  United  Nations  Command  who  were  not 
opposed  to  repatriation,  and  that  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the  four  neutral 
nations  on  which  both  sides  had  agreed,  i.e.  excluding  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Norway. 

Admiral  Joy  then  submitted  a  draft  armistice  agreement  which  in¬ 
corporated  these  proposals,  as  well  as  all  the  agreements  which  had  been 
previously  reached  on  the  items  of  the  agenda.1  He  proposed  that  this 
draft,  subject  to  any  minor  changes  in  wording,  which  could  be  discussed 
by  the  liaison  officers  of  both  sides,  should  be  approved  by  both  delegations. 
In  conclusion  he  warned  the  communists  that  this  was  the  final  offer  of  the 
United  Nations  Command,  that  no  changes  of  substance  in  it  could  be 
accepted  and  that  the  proposal  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  He  asserted 
that  the  fate  of  the  armistice  negotiations  and  of  future  peace  in  Korea 
now  rested  ‘fully  and  exclusively’  with  the  communist  side. 

These  ‘package  proposals’  of  the  United  Nations  Command  were  never¬ 
theless  rejected  by  the  communist  Command  delegation  on  2  May.  On 
that  date  the  communists  presented  proposals  of  their  own  which  they  for 
their  part  declared  must  be  treated  as  a  whole.  In  these  they  made  an 
important  concession  in  their  turn;  they  dropped  their  nomination  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  one  of  the  neutral  Powers  from  whom  the  armistice  super¬ 
visors  were  to  be  selected.  But  they  insisted  that  all  prisoners  of  war  must 
be  repatriated.  They  declared  that  they  had  never  approved  the  screening 
process  which  the  United  Nations  Command  had  carried  out  in  April  and 
that  its  result  had  no  legal  validity.2 

1  See  A/2228,  18  October  1952:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16, 
pp.  10-16.  5  2  ^id.  p.  1 1 ;  New  York  Times,  2  May  1952. 
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Thus  deadlock  again  resulted,  but  now  over  one  issue  alone:  the  question 
whether  prisoners  of  war  who  had  declared  that  they  would  forcibly  resist 
repatriation  should  be  compelled  to  return.  Sixty-one  out  of  sixty-three 
articles  in  the  draft  armistice  agreement  had  been  accepted  by  both  sides.1 

On  7  May,  just  before  his  departure  from  Tokyo,  General  Ridgway 
made  public  the  United  Nations  Command  proposals  of  28  April  and  the 
communist  reply.  In  Great  Britain,  in  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Attlee, 
Mr.  Eden  on  7  May  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
situation  in  respect  of  the  armistice  negotiations.2  The  Foreign  Secretary 
referred  to  the  important  concession  made  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  regard  to  airfields  in  Korea,  which,  he  declared,  proved 
‘once  again  the  willingness  of  the  United  Nations  Command  to  stretch 
the  limits  of  concession  to  the  utmost  in  their  earnest  desire  to  reach  a 
just  and  honourable  settlement’.  Of  the  proposed  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission — - 
acceptance  by  the  United  Nations  Command  of  Poland  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  return  for  communist  acceptance  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland — 
Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  agree  ‘that  this 
solution,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  not  be  likely  to  load  the  scales  against 
the  Communists  in  matters  of  armistice  supervision’. 

Coming  to  the  problem  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  Mr .  Eden  recapitulated  the 
U nited  Nations  Command  proposal  and  gave  a  description  of  the  screening 
process.  There  was,  he  said,  no  question  of  pressure  being  put  on  prisoners 
not  to  return.  He  would  ‘not  dwell  on  the  practical  difficulties  of  forcibly 
repatriating  more  than  62,000  men,  many  of  whom  could  be  expected  to 
attempt  suicide  on  the  way.  It  would  .  .  .  clearly  be  repugnant  to  the  sense 
of  values  of  the  free  world  to  send  them  home  by  force.  It  would  make  a 
deplorable  impression  on  fair  and  liberal-minded  opinion  all  over  the 
world  and  would  go  far  to  cancel  out  the  effect  made  on  world  opinion  by 
the  evident  firmness  of  purpose  underlying  the  United  Nations  resistance 
to  aggression  in  Korea.’  He  described  the  United  Nations  Command  offer 
as  a  whole  as  ‘a  just  offer’,  which  the  communists  could  accept  with  con¬ 
fidence  provided  they  were,  as  he  assumed  them  to  be,  ‘no  less  sincere  than 
the  United  Nations  Command  in  their  wish  for  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
conflict’. 

But  the  communists  had  not  accepted  this  offer;  they  had  continued  to 
reject  the  right  of  prisoners  of  war  to  decline  repatriation  after  an  armistice. 
This,  said  Mr.  Eden,  was  ‘the  essential  point  of  principle’  on  which  the 
United  Nations  Command  was  not  prepared  to  compromise.  It  would  be 
ready  to  continue  the  meetings  and  the  search  for  acceptable  armistice 
terms  but  it  would  not  agree  ‘to  force  prisoners  of  war  to  be  repatriated 
against  their  will’. 

1  Cmd.  8596,  p.  1 1. 


2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  500,  coll.  383-6. 
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But,  although  the  full  armistice  delegations  continued  to  meet,  no 
progress  was  made  on  the  prisoner  of  war  problem.  Matters  were  not 
helped  by  further  trouble  on  Koje  Island.  Here,  on  7  May,  the  camp 
commandant,  Brigadier-General  Francis  T.  Dodd,  of  the  United  States 
army,  was  seized  by  North  Korean  communist  prisoners.  He  was  held 
captive  by  them  until  his  successor,  Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Colson, 
had  made  an  acceptable  reply  to  the  communist  terms  for  his  release.1 
General  Colson  in  this  reply  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  eliminate 
future  violence  and  bloodshed  in  Koje,  to  stop  ‘forcible  screening’  or  any 
attempt  at  ‘nominal  screening’  of  prisoners  and  to  allow  the  organization 
of  a  representative  group  of  communist  prisoners.  Furthermore,  the  wording 
of  the  reply  was  such  that  it  could  be  used,  as  indeed  it  was,  by  the  com¬ 
munists  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  Command  that 
prisoners  had  been  inhumanely  treated.  Such  a  charge  was  promptly 
made  by  General  Nam  II,  the  senior  North  Korean  delegate,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  armistice  delegations  on  14  May.2 

Meanwhile  on  12  May,  two  days  after  the  release  of  General  Dodd,  the 
new  Supreme  Commander,  General  Mark  Clark,  had  repudiated  the 
agreement  made  by  Brigadier-General  Colson.  General  Clark  said  that  it 
had  been  exacted  by  force  and  violence  and  so  had  no  validity.  Moreover, 
the  authority  given  to  General  Colson  to  deal  with  the  prisoners  in  com¬ 
pound  76  ‘did  not  extend  to  authority  for  him  to  purport  to  accept  any  of 
the  vicious  and  false  charges  upon  which  the  Communist  demands  were 
based’.3  General  Clark  asserted  that  ‘investigation  made  so  far  indicates 
that  this  affair  was  carefully  prepared  to  manufacture  propaganda  for  the 
purpose  of  beclouding  the  whole  prisoner  of  war  issue  at  the  Panmunjom 
negotiations’.  The  two  unfortunate  brigadier-generals  were  recalled  and 
later  demoted  to  their  permanent  rank  of  colonel.  A  new  camp  comman¬ 
dant  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Brigadier-General  H.  L.  Boatner.  By 
this  time  most  of  the  prisoners  who,  in  the  April  screening,  had  declared 
that  they  would  forcibly  resist  repatriation,  had  been  segregated  and  re¬ 
moved  from  Koje  Island.  All  the  Chinese  prisoners,  whether  communist 
or  anti-communist,  had  been  so  moved.  There  remained  on  Koje  Island 
some  40,000  North  Korean  prisoners.  General  Boatner,  assisted  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  South  Korean,  British,  Canadian,  Dutch  and  Greek  forces,  set  about 
the  task  of  ensuring  future  order  by  constructing  smaller  camps,  separating 
communist  from  anti-communist  prisoners,  and  preventing  any  contact 
between  the  prisoners  and  communist  agents  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
This  process,  which  took  some  time,  was  punctuated  by  more  rioting  among 
the  prisoners  and  the  use  of  force  by  their  guards,  resulting  in  casualties 

1  Cmd.  8596,  pp.  13-14.  See  also  S/2715,  21  July  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18 
August  1952,  pp.  273-4. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  15  May  1952  (text). 


3  Cmd.  8596,  Annex  21,  p.  27. 
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and  fresh  protests  by  the  communist  delegates  at  Panmunjom  against 
‘barbarous’  treatment  of  prisoners.1 

These  unhappy  events  on  Koje  Island,  the  continued  stalemate  in  the 
armistice  talks,  accompanied  by  charges  and  counter-charges  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  communist  Commands,  aroused 
uneasiness  lest  the  negotiations  should  break  down  entirely.  Then,  if 
fighting  on  a  general  scale  were  resumed,  the  menace  of  its  spreading 
beyond  Korea  might  again  arise.  In  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
21  and  30  May  on  the  Korean  armistice  question  it  was  suggested  by 
Opposition  members  that  the  United  Nations  Command  screening  of 
prisoners  had  left  much  to  be  desired,  in  particular  because  it  had  not  tried 
to  separate  prisoners  who  were  genuinely  afraid  of  reprisals  if  they  were 
repatriated  and  those  who  thought  they  might  be  comfortably  resettled 
elsewhere  if  they  refused  to  be  sent  home.2  It  was  asked  if  there  could  not 
be  a  re-screening,  perhaps  under  neutral  auspices,  before  the  signature  of 
an  armistice.  Questions  were  also  asked  about  the  re-education  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  United  Nations  hands. 

The  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  in  reply  defended  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  screening  methods  employed;  pointed  out  that  it  had  been 
emphasized  to  the  prisoners  that,  if  they  refused  to  go  home,  the  United 
Nations  Command  could  take  no  responsibility  for  their  future  welfare; 
and  denied  that  there  had  been  any  compulsory  re-indoctrination.3  He 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  anything  in  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  which  forced  a  government  to  return  prisoners  who  were  genuinely 
in  fear  of  political  persecution  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  do  it.4  On  the  question  of  re-screening  he  stood  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  offer  of  28  April  that  this  should  take  place 
after  the  signature  of  an  armistice.  He  hoped  that  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Commands  might  yet  agree  to  this. 

To  the  United  Nations  troops  on  the  Korean  front  and  to  many  of  the 


1  Cmd.  8596,  p.  15.  See  also  S/2768,  8  September  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29 
September  1952,  p.  496. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  501,  coll.  630  and  1815-22. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  632-3  and  1832. 

4  The  Geneva  Convention  of  1 949  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  had  not  been  ratified 
by  either  the  British  or  the  American  government  and  hence  did  not  bind  them.  Such  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  as  were  applicable  in  the  circumstances  were  being  voluntarily  observed  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  the  Korean  War.  Article  7  of  the  Convention  provided  that  prisoners  of 
war  could  not  renounce  the  rights  which  it  secured  to  them.  Article  118  provided  that  all 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  set  at  liberty  and  repatriated  without  delay  upon  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  involving  a  final  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  the  British  government  held  that  nothing 
in  these  Articles,  or  in  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  was  intended  ‘to  impose  on  States  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  hand  over  individuals  to  political  persecution  or  to  limit  in  any  way  the  long-established 
right  of  States  to  grant  an  asylum  on  political  grounds’.  The  Convention  made  no  express 
provision  for  prisoners  of  war  who  did  not  desire  repatriation  at  the  end  of  hostilities:  Cmd. 
8546.  Annex  20,  p.  26.  See  also  Cmd.  8793,  pp.  11-13. 
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public  at  home  this  deadlock  over  the  treatment  of  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  no  doubt  seemed  as  irritating  as  it  was  inexplicable.  Why  should 
there  be  all  this  worry  over  the  fate  of  captured  Chinese  and  North  Koreans? 
To  imperil  the  success  of  the  armistice  negotiations  over  such  a  matter 
meant  that  thousands  of  United  Nations  prisoners  in  communist  hands 
must  go  on  suffering  detention  under  conditions  which  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  were  unpleasant,  and  they  were  only  too  anxious  to  get 
home.  Why  make  them  suffer  further  for  the  sake  of  their  captured 
enemies?  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  asked  with  equal  logic  why  the 
communist  Command  insisted  on  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  who  did  not 
want  to  come  back  and  thereby  jeopardized  the  return  of  those  who  did? 

To  the  ordinary  man  it  might  well  appear  one  of  the  maddest  things  in 
an  insane  world.  But  there  were  important  reasons  of  policy  behind  the 
stand  taken  by  both  sides  at  Panmunjom.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
more  unpleasant  consequences  of  ideological  struggle.  In  former  days  of 
straightforward  national  wars  the  question  had  rarely,  if  ever,  arisen.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  prisoners  on  each  side  were  repatriated,  as  they  all 
wished  to  be.  Nor,  unless  it  was  a  clear  case  of  desertion  to  the  enemy, 
were  they  subjected  to  any  penalties  on  their  return.  But  in  the  new 
totalitarian  states  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  proportion  of  their  conscript 
soldiery  might  well  have  no  liking  for  their  regimes  and  be  ready  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  once  an  opportunity  to  do  so  was  afforded  them.  This, 
however,  they  were  unlikely  to  do  if  they  feared  that  they  would  eventually 
be  returned  to  their  former  masters  and  perhaps  suffer  draconian  penalties 
for  their  defection.  It  is  true  that  were  the  principle  of  no  involuntary 
repatriation  to  gain  general  acceptance  there  might  also  be  defections 
from  the  free  world.  But,  on  balance,  it  stood  to  gain  from  this  principle, 
both  in  the  Korean  War  and  in  any  possible  future  conflict.  The  com¬ 
munists  evidently  thought  so  too,  hence  the  obduracy  with  which  they  for 
long  maintained  their  stand  on  the  repatriation  of  all  their  troops  who  had 
surrendered. 

Nevertheless,  as  future  events  were  to  show,  they  no  more  than  the 
United  Nations  Command  desired  to  see  the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
armistice  negotiations.  But  they  had  proved  redoubtable  bargainers  and 
although  they  had  made  substantial  concessions  they  could  in  general  be 
said  to  have  come  off  the  better,  especially  in  view  of  their  victory  on  the 
airfields  question.  As  things  stood,  the  United  Nations  Command  retained 
complete  air  control  in  South  Korea  and  over  the  battlefield;  moreover  it 
still  held  the  upper  hand  over  North  Korea.  But  after  the  United  Nations 
Command  concession  of  28  April  the  communists  could  use  the  armistice 
period  to  build  military  airfields  in  North  Korea  without  fear  of  United 
Nations  aerial  interdiction.  Then,  should  the  ensuing  political  discussions 
end  in  failure  and  the  war  be  renewed,  the  communists  could  use  their 
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growing  air  strength  with  effect  upon  the  battlefield  and  upon  United 
Nations  lines  of  communication.  It  did  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the 
communists  meant  that  the  political  talks  should  break  down  and  the  war 
be  renewed.  But  Generals  Nam  and  Lee  were  soldiers  and  they  wanted 
to  make  the  best  provision  for  all  contingencies.  They  had  won  their 
point  about  the  airfields;  they  and  their  superiors  behind  them  may  have 
calculated  that  they  would  get  their  way  over  the  prisoners  of  war  issue 
as  well  if  they  went  on  standing  firm. 

This  they  proceeded  to  do,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  United  Nations 
delegation.  On  22  May,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  appearance  as  senior 
United  Nations  delegate,  Admiral  Joy  told  the  communist  delegates  that 
there  was  nothing  left  to  negotiate;  the  decision  was  in  their  hands.  He 
asserted  that  there  was  nowhere  in  the  record  a  single  action  by  the 
communists  which  indicated  ‘a  real  and  sincere  desire  to  attain  a  truce’. 
He  accused  them  of  having  entered  the  negotiations  to  gain  time  to  repair 
their  shattered  forces  and  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  at  the  conference 
table  what  their  armies  could  not  accomplish  in  the  field.  He  stigmatized 
as  ‘colossal  impertinence’  their  attempt  to  base  their  ‘inhuman  proposition’ 
for  forced  repatriation  upon  the  Geneva  Convention.1 

But  this  final  broadside  from  the  Admiral  did  not  worry  the  communists. 
They  could  always  give  as  good  as  they  got  in  the  way  of  hard  words.  If 
their  objective  was  what  the  Admiral  declared  it  to  be,  they  certainly  had 
made  some  progress  in  reaching  it.  Admiral  Joy  was  succeeded  by  Major- 
General  William  K.  Harrison,  but  he,  too,  found  progress  impossible.  On 
27  May  he  offered  to  allow  the  communists  to  take  part  in  a  new  screening 
of  prisoners,  only  to  meet  with  a  refusal.2  Further  clashes  between  prisoners 
and  guards  on  Koje  Island  provided  the  communists  with  fresh  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  their  charges  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners  by  the  United  Nations 
Command,  and  this  resulted  in  the  usual  altercations  at  Panmunjom.  On 
g  June,  following  a  recess  in  the  truce  talks,  insisted  upon  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  delegation,  General  Kim  II  Sung,  the  head  of  the 
North  Korean  regime,  intervened  by  sending  a  letter  to  General  Clark, 
with  new  proposals  on  the  vexed  issue  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  According 
to  a  broadcast  from  Peking  General  Kim  maintained  the  principle  of  the 
repatriation — voluntary  or  otherwise — of  all  prisoners,  but  proposed  that 
Koreans  whose  residence  was  located  within  the  district  where  they  were 
captured  should  be  exempt  from  repatriation  if  their  captors  so  desired.3 
But  this  did  not  meet  the  United  Nations  Command  contentions.  Mean¬ 
while  on  Koje  Island  General  Boatner  was  engaged  in  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  camps  into  smaller  units,  despite  opposition  which, 
especially  in  one  compound  on  10  June,  resulted  in  a  miniature  battle  in 

1  The  Times,  23  May  1952. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  10  June  1952  (text). 


2  Daily  Worker,  28  May  1952. 
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which  an  American  soldier  was  killed  and  14  were  wounded,  while  31 
prisoners  were  killed  and  139  wounded.1  The  assertion  of  effective  control 
over  the  prisoners  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  screening  of  the  prisoners 
who  could  not  be  reached  in  the  previous  April.  It  was  carried  on  despite 
frequent  denunciations  of  the  process  by  the  communist  delegates  at 
Panmunjom  as  a  fraud  and  despite  warnings  that  it  might  imperil  further 
truce  talks. 

The  air  of  tension  and  suspicion  which  pervaded  the  armistice  conversa¬ 
tions  made  it  appear  possible  that  they  would  break  down  altogether  and 
that  general  fighting,  as  distinct  from  local  operations,  would  be  resumed, 
withy  as  General  Clark  put  it  ‘no  holds  barred’.2  This  was  a  prospect 
which  the  British  government  evidently  regarded  with  disquiet  since  it 
entailed  the  ominous  possibility  of  unlimited  war  with  China.  On  28  May 
the  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  that  the  situation  in  Korea  was  very 
grave.  The  communist  forces,  he  said,  now  numbered  nearly  a  million; 
they  possessed  some  500  tanks  and  self-propelled  guns,  together  with  1,800 
aircraft,  of  which  1,000  were  jet  fighters.  Constant  United  Nations  air 
attacks  upon  bases  and  lines  of  communication  in  North  Korea,  however, 
were  proving  of  considerable  effect  in  lessening  the  enemy’s  chances  of 
launching  a  successful  offensive.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Churchill  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Lord  Alexander  of  Tunis,  had 
received  and  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  General  Clark  to  visit  him 
in  Tokyo  and  also  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  in  Korea.3  Lord  Alexander 
himself  gave  similar  information  to  the  House  of  Lords.4 

Lord  Alexander,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  left  England  by 
air  on  6  June  and  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  10  June.  Here  they  had  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor  and  conversations  with  Mr.  Yoshida  and  Mr.  Okazaki. 
On  12  June  they  had  discussions  with  General  Clark.  They  then  spent 
three  days  in  Korea,  where  they  toured  the  battle  front  and  also  had  con¬ 
versations  with  President  Rhee  on  the  political  crisis  in  South  Korea. 

Returning  to  Tokyo,  they  left  on  18  June  for  Ottawa,  where  they  met  the 
Canadian  Cabinet  and  also  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  On  22  June 
they  arrived  in  Washington  for  talks  with  President  Truman  and  General 
Bradley.  They  returned  to  England  on  25  June. 

While  the  British  Ministers  were  in  Washington  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  was  electrified  by  the  news  that  on  23  June  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  aircraft  had  bombed  the  power  plant  at  Suiho,  on  the  Yalu,  which 
supplied  hydro-electric  power  to  part  of  South  Manchuria  as  well  as  to 
North  Korea.  Four  other  power  stations  in  North  Korea  were  also  bombed 

1  S/2774,  !5  September  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  October  1952,  p.  669. 

2  General  Clark  used  the  phrase  on  10  June  in  speaking  of  what  should  be  done  to  counter  an 
all-out  communist  air  offensive:  New  York  Times,  11  June  1952. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  501,  coll.  1360-3. 

4  28  May  1952,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  176,  col.  1536. 
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in  what  was  the  heaviest  raid  of  the  war.1  This  attack,  together  with  some 
of  the  comments  upon  it  made  by  spokesmen  of  the  United  Nations 
Command,  had  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  provoke  the  communists 
into  launching  a  general  offensive,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  be  bloodily 
repulsed  and  the  communists  thereby  be  reduced  to  giving  way  on  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue  and  concluding  the  armistice.  Further  air  raids  on 
power  stations  in  North  Korea  were  carried  out  on  succeeding  days, 
although  Suiho  was  not  again  attacked  until  12  September.2  General 
Clark,  in  a  statement  issued  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War,  reiterated  that  the  immediate  aim  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  was  the  securing  of  an  honourable  armistice.  But  he  added  that 
if  the  enemy  preferred  otherwise  and  forced  ‘a  return  to  the  bitter  bloody 
fighting  of  1951  we  are  ready’.3  At  Seoul  General  Van  Fleet  was  reported 
to  have  declared  that  with  even  heavier  air  attacks  the  communists  could 
be  forced  to  sign  an  armistice,  and  to  have  asked  for  increased  United 
Nations  air  power  for  that  purpose.4 

On  24  June,  in  response  to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Churchill  said  that  the  air  attacks  did  not  appear  to  involve  any  extension 
of  the  operations  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued  or  to  go  beyond  the 
discretionary  authority  vested  in  the  United  Nations  Command.5  He  said 
that  the  British  government  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  attack  of 
23  June  and  that  the  United  Nations  Command  was  not  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  so.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Attlee  expressed  regret  that  the 
power  station  on  the  Yalu  had  been  bombed.  He  said  that  the  raid  must 
have  been  decided  upon  before  Lord  Alexander  left  Korea,  but  apparently 
he  had  not  been  informed  of  it.  He  thought  that  the  attack  would  lessen 
the  chances  of  an  armistice  and  that  the  British  government  should  have 
been  consulted  before  it  was  undertaken.6  Mr.  Eden  in  reply  revealed  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  had  referred  the  question  of  bombing  Suiho 
to  Washington  and  had  received  its  consent.  The  British  government  had 
not  been  informed  or  consulted — an  omission  which  the  Foreign  Minister 
regretted.7  As  to  the  motive  of  the  attack,  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  the 
power  stations  in  question  had  been  repaired  by  the  enemy  after  the  damage 
they  had  suffered  in  the  ground  fighting  of  1 950-1 .  They  had  been  supply¬ 
ing  power  to  the  airfields  which  the  enemy  were  trying  to  maintain  in 
North  Korea,  as  well  as  to  his  radar  defences.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that 
Chinese  aircraft  made  free  use  of  airfields  just  across  the  Yalu  in  Manchuria 
and  that  these  were  never  bombed.  It  was,  he  asserted  ‘one  thing  to  respect 
as  we  do  respect  the  territory  of  Manchuria  despite  the  warlike  operations 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  24  June  1952.  2  Cmd.  8793,  p.  3. 

3  The  Times,  25  June  1952.  4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  July  1952. 

5  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  502,  coll.  2038-41. 

6  Ibid.  coll.  2247-53. 


7  Ibid.  coll.  2253-64. 
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and  the  activity  which  goes  on  there,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  guarantee 
a  supply  of  electric  power  to  their  territory  from  stations  within  the 
battle  area’. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Acheson  had  arrived  in  London  for  the  conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  addressed 
a  private  meeting  of  M.P.s  of  all  parties  in  Westminster  Hall  and  told  them 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  American  government  to  consult  the 
British  government  about  the  bombing  of  Suiho,  but  that  owing  to  ‘snafu’ 
(muddle)  among  officials  in  Washington  this  had  not  been  done.1 

On  1  July  Lord  Alexander  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  gave  Parliament  an 
account  of  their  tour  and  the  impressions  which  they  had  gathered.2 
About  the  air  attack  on  Suiho,  Lord  Alexander  said  that  General  Clark 
had  telegraphed  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  proposal  to  do  this 
until  the  day  after  the  British  Minister  of  Defence  had  left  Tokyo.  It  was 
then  submitted  to  him,  he  approved  it  and  put  the  matter  up  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Lord  Alexander  said  that  he  first  received  information  about  it  from 
General  Bradley  in  Washington. 

The  upshot  of  this  unfortunate  affair  was  a  Labour  motion  censuring 
the  government  for  its  failure  to  secure  effective  consultation  and  proposing 
that  improved  arrangements  should  be  devised.  The  existing  methods  of 
consultation  were  threefold — between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  State 
Department;  between  British  military  representatives  and  the  Pentagon; 
and  through  Air  Vice-Marshal  Bouchier,  British  Liaison  Officer  in  Tokyo, 
and  the  United  Nations  Command  headquarters.  Mr.  Philip  Noel-Baker, 
in  introducing  the  Labour  motion,  suggested  that  there  might  be  an 
American  political  adviser,  with  assistant  advisers  from  other  United 
Nations  countries  with  forces  in  Korea,  attached  to  United  Nations 
Command  headquarters  in  Tokyo,  and  also  a  small  United  Nations  sub¬ 
committee  in  Washington.3  Mr.  Shinwell,  the  former  Minister  of  Defence, 
had  declared  on  25  June  that  the  previous  government ‘were  never  satisfied 
with  the  consultation  and  co-operation  that  had  been  going  on.  We 
always  pressed  for  more  consultation  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
United  States  Administration  resisted  the  pressure  and  we  never  received 
the  satisfaction  we  desired’.4 

It  was  likely,  especially  in  view  of  what  had  just  occurred,  that  the 
Conservative  government  also  did  not  think  the  situation  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  But  it  had  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  American  government 
had  provided  the  great  majority  of  the  (non-Korean)  forces  fighting  on 
the  United  Nations  side  in  Korea;  that  the  United  Nations  themselves 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  14  July  1952,  P-  60. 

2  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  177,  coll.  541-50,  and  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  503,  coll.  241-51. 

3  1  July  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  503,  coll.  255-69. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  502,  col.  2356. 
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had  vested  the  supreme  command  in  an  American  general;  and  that 
Washington  was  unlikely  to  allow  him  to  be  fettered  by  a  body  of  political 
advisers  whom  he  might  find  as  hampering  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  found  the  Dutch  field-deputies  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Mr.  Churchill  gave  some  hint  of  this  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the 
motion  of  censure.  He  declared  that  many  Americans  might  say  ‘let  the 
British  take  their  troops  away  .  .  .  We  could  easily  replace  their  division 
with  one  of  ours  in  Europe’.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  this  might  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  the  defence  structure  in  Europe.1 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Churchill  announced  that  the  U.S.A.  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  willingness  to  have  a  British  Commonwealth  representative 
appointed  to  General  Clark’s  staff  and  that  this  offer  had  been  accepted. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  considered  that  such  an  officer  should  not 
constitute  a  secret  channel  of  information  to  his  government  but  should, 
rather,  be  there  to  express  an  opinion,  or  to  give  a  warning  on  the  possible 
consequences  of  some  action  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  Command.2 
Lord  Alexander  expressed  a  similar  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
said  that  the  proposed  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  could  always  be  consulted 
by  the  Supreme  Commander,  or  could  of  his  own  initiative  go  to  him  and 
say  that  there  might  be  trouble  if  some  proposed  course  of  action  were 
taken  without  prior  consultation  with  Great  Britain  or  other  nations  with 
forces  on  the  United  Nations  side  in  Korea.3  On  28  July  it  was  officially 
announced  that  Major-General  S.  N.  Shoosmith,  of  the  British  army, 
had  been  appointed  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  at  General  Clark’s  head¬ 
quarters.  General  Shoosmith  would  have  duties  in  connexion  with  the 
operations  in  Korea.  At  the  same  time  he  would  be  responsible  to  General 
Clark  and  would  not  be  able  to  communicate  directly  with  London.4 

The  effervescence  aroused  by  the  Suiho  bombing  episode  subsided 
when  the  sequel  showed  that  it  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  armistice  negotiations.  It  did  not  provoke  the  communists  to  launch 
a  general  offensive;  nor,  on  the  other  hand  did  it  constrain  them  to  yield 
on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue.  On  25  July,  when  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  agreed  to  a  communist  proposal  to  resume  open  sessions  of  the  truce 
talks,  General  Harrison  told  correspondents  that  eighteen  secret  meetings 
had  proved  ‘completely  fruitless’.5  The  communists  had  refused  to  accept 
a  revised  list  of  prisoners  who  were  willing  to  be  repatriated,  which  the 
United  Nations  Command  had  submitted  to  them  on  13  July.  This  list 
had  contained  the  names  of  77,000  North  Koreans  and  6,400  Chinese. 
But  the  communists  insisted  that  some  116,000,  including  all  the  Chinese 
prisoners,  should  be  repatriated.  They  had  in  addition  rejected  an  offer 


1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  503,  col.  285. 

3  1  July  1952,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  177,  col.  576. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  504,  coll.  1 099-1 100. 


2  Ibid.  col.  281. 
5  The  Times,  26  July  1952. 
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to  allow  prisoners  who  had  refused  repatriation  to  be  interviewed  again 
either  by  a  neutral  agency  or  by  representatives  of  both  sides.1  On  14  July 
the  United  Nations  Command  had  reported  to  the  Security  Council  that 
there  were  over  100,000  such  prisoners.  The  report  said  that  all  prisoners 
had  been  put  down  for  repatriation  ‘except  those  whose  opposition  to 
return  was  so  strong  that  they  would  attempt  to  destroy  themselves  rather 
than  to  return  to  Communist  control’.2  Henceforth  the  armistice  delega¬ 
tions  usually  confined  themselves  to  meeting  once  weekly  and  adjourning 
with  no  progress  to  record.  In  a  broadcast  of  15  August  General  Kim 
11  Sung  declared  that  his  government  hoped  for  an  armistice  which  would 
leave  ‘neither  victor  nor  vanquished’.  But  he  had  nothing  fresh  to  say  on 
the  prisoner  of  war  question.3  Periodic  outbreaks  among  the  North 
Korean  prisoners  still  detained  on  Koje  Island,  and  a  serious  uprising, 
which  was  quelled  only  after  heavy  casualties  among  the  prisoners,  of 
Chinese  prisoners  on  Cheju  Island  (Quelpart)  on  1  October  gave  the 
communists  occasion  to  renew  their  charges  of  cruel  treatment  by  the 
United  Nations  Command.4 

On  28  September,  after  consultations  had  taken  place  between  the 
governments  concerned  on  the  United  Nations  side,  the  United  Nations 
delegation  submitted  three  new  proposals  to  the  communists  on  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue.  These  were  choices,  and  General  Harrison  stated 
that  if  the  communists  accepted  any  one  of  them,  the  United  Nations 
Command  would  be  ready  to  sign  the  armistice  agreement.5  The  pro¬ 
posals  were  (i)  that  all  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  to  an  agreed  place 
in  the  demilitarized  zone  to  be  identified  and  checked.  Each  prisoner 
would  have  the  right  to  opt  to  return  to  his  captors  if  he  so  wished;  those 
who  did  not  would  be  repatriated.  Or  (ii)  all  prisoners  who  desired 
repatriation  would  be  exchanged  at  once.  The  rest  would  be  taken  in 
small  groups  to  the  demilitarized  zone.  Here  they  would  be  interviewed 
by  representatives  of  an  agreed  neutral  country,  or  countries,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  decision,  would  be  free  to  go  to  the  side  of  their  own  choice. 
Or  else  (iii)  those  who  refused  repatriation  would  be  released  in  the 
demilitarized  zone,  without  questioning  or  screening  of  any  kind,  but 
allowed  to  go  north  or  south  as  they  chose.  The  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  further  proposed  that  whichever  of  these  procedures  was  adopted 
could,  if  the  communist  Command  so  desired,  be  supervised  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  byjoint  Red  Cross 
teams  drawn  from  both  sides,  or  else  by  military  observers  on  both  sides. 


1  Cmd.  8793,  p.  4.  See  also  S/2835,  4  November  1952;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15 
December  1952,  pp.  958-9. 

2  S/2700,  14  July  1952.  3  The  Times,  16  August  1952. 

4  See  S/2896,  6  January  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  February  1953,  p.  277. 

5  Cmd.  8793,  Annex,  pp.  14-16;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  October  1952,  pp.  549-5°! 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  431. 
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But  on  the  same  day  General  Nam  II  declared  that  these  proposals  were 
unacceptable.1  On  8  October,  when  the  armistice  delegations  again  met, 
the  communists  rejected  all  these  offers  and  again  insisted  upon  the  re¬ 
patriation  of  all  Chinese  prisoners  and  of  all  North  Korean  ones  with 
homes  in  North  Korea.  Prisoners  taken  from  the  North  Korean  army 
who  lived  in  South  Korea  could  return  there,  as  could  prisoners  from  the 
South  Korean  army  with  homes  in  South  Korea.2  General  Harrison  then 
declared  that  the  plenary  meetings  should  be  suspended  until  the  com¬ 
munists  had  something  new  and  more  constructive  to  offer.  The  liaison 
officers  of  both  sides  were,  however,  to  remain  in  contact.3 

On  1 1  October  General  Nam  reaffirmed  the  communist  stand  in  a  letter 
to  General  Harrison.4  Five  days  later  General  Kim  and  General  Peng 
Teh-huai  sent  a  letter  to  the  United  Nations  Command  in  which,  as 
Mr.  Eden  informed  the  House  of  Commons  on  29  October,5  they  once 
again  insisted  upon  the  repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of  war.6  General  Clark 
replied  on  20  October  to  reject  the  communist  demands,  which  he  de¬ 
clared  contained  nothing  that  was  either  new  or  constructive.7  Mean¬ 
while,  in  September,  the  Mexican  government  had  proposed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that  prisoners  of  war  in  United 
Nations  hands  who  did  not  wish  to  be  repatriated  should  be  accepted  as 
immigrants  by  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  were  prepared  to 
co-operate  in  this  scheme.  Such  ex-prisoners  might,  if  they  wished,  return 
home  after  a  definite  settlement  had  been  reached  in  Korea.8  Mr.  Eden 
said  that  he  welcomed  the  Mexican  proposal  as  a  sincere  attempt  to 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  But  he  pointed  out  that  it  applied 
to  prisoners  of  war  who  were  not  repatriated  after  an  armistice  had  been 
signed.  It  did  not  afford  any  solution  to  the  immediate  problem — the 
communist  insistence  on  involuntary  repatriation  and  the  United  Nations 
Command’s  refusal  to  accept  this.9  Mr.  Eden  also  mentioned  a  proposal 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  whereby  an  armistice  might  be  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  the  agreements  already  reached  and  then  a  re-screening  of 
prisoners  under  neutral  auspices  might  be  undertaken.  But  the  Foreign 
Secretary  said  that  at  any  rate  such  an  arrangement  would  need  to  provide 
for  the  safe  return  of  United  Nations  prisoners  in  communist  hands,  and 
the  British  government  preferred  to  see  arrangements  concerning  prisoners 


1  Cmd.  8793,  p.  15.  2  Ibid.  pp.  16-17. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  October  1952,  pp.  601-2  (text). 

4  Ibid.  10  November  1952,  pp.  751-2  (text). 

5  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  col.  1952. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  November  1952,  pp.  752-4  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  433. 

7  Cmd.  8793,  Annex  3,  pp.  18-19;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  November  1952,  p.  754; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  437. 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  November  1952,  p.  696. 

9  29  October  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  col.  1904. 
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of  war  concluded  as  part  of  the  general  armistice  agreement,  because 
otherwise  the  consequences  for  British  prisoners  of  war  might  be  serious. 
In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that  the  communist  Command  had  so  far 
rejected  all  proposals  for  re-screening. 

Thus  the  long  drawn  out  negotiations  at  Panmunjom  had  now  come  to 
a  standstill.  Meanwhile  the  seventh  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  had  opened  in  New  York  on  14  October  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  any  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  Korean  prisoners  of 
war  could  be  evolved  there.  On  16  October  Mr.  Acheson,  in  an  address 
to  the  Assembly,  declared  that  the  U.S.A.  would  fight  on  in  Korea  so  long 
as  was  necessary  to  stop  aggression  and  to  restore  peace  and  security  to 
Korea.  But  they  were  ready  to  stop  fighting  as  soon  as  an  armistice  on 
just  terms  had  been  secured.1  He  considered  that  the  United  Nations  now 
faced  in  Korea  a  test  of  their  staying  power  and  he  urged  the  member  states 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities  and  display  a  united  determination  in 
the  matter. 

On  17  October  the  Polish  delegate  submitted  to  the  Assembly  a  set  of 
general  proposals  for  world  peace.  Those  which  concerned  Korea  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  return  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  ‘in  accordance  with  international  practice’,  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  Korea  of  foreign  troops,  including  the  Chinese  volunteers, 
within  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  and  for  the  unification  of  Korea 
by  the  Koreans  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  to  be  composed  of 
the  belligerent  and  also  some  neutral  states.2  On  the  following  day  the 
Polish  thesis  was  supported  by  the  delegate  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  Vyshinsky.3 
At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  received  a  report  from  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  Korea.  This  described  the  communist  forces  in  Korea  as 
now  amounting  to  over  a  million  men,  well  furnished  with  heavy  artillery 
and  tanks,  and  with  an  air  force  of  more  than  2,000  aeroplanes.  There¬ 
fore,  while  the  United  Nations  Command  remained  confident  that  any 
full-scale  communist  offensive  could  be  stopped,  it  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  receiving  additional  reinforcements.4  On  the  prisoner  of  war  issue 
the  report  accused  the  communists  of  failing  to  keep  ‘virtually  every 
important  provision’  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  Their  radio 
broadcasts  had  claimed  65,000  prisoners  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
war,  but  their  first  list  of  prisoners  had  contained  only  11,500  names. 
General  Nam  II  was  quoted  as  declaring  at  Panmunjom  that  large 
numbers  of  (South  Korean)  prisoners  had  been  ‘re-educated’  and  had 
later  joined  the  North  Korean  army.  Of  the  United  Nations  Command 
figure  of  132,000  prisoners,  11,000  had  later  been  found  to  be  South 


1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  380th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  40-45. 

2  A/2229:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  382nd  Plenary  Meeting,  p.  83. 

3  Ibid.  383rd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  99-100.  4  A/2228,  18  October  1952. 
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Koreans  and  released.  Not  more  than  83,000  of  the  rest  were  ready  to  be 
repatriated.  The  United  Nations  Command  stood  firm  in  its  rejection  of 
forcible  repatriation,  but  was  ready  to  consider  any  reasonable  proposals 
for  resolving  the  deadlock. 

The  Korean  question  now  came  before  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  body  on  23  October  rejected  a  Russian  proposal 
that  North  Korean  envoys  should  be  invited  to  address  it,1  but  agreed  that 
South  Korean  delegates  should  do  so.2  On  the  next  day  the  American 
delegate  submitted  a  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  twenty  other 
states,  including  Great  Britain.3  This  called  upon  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  and  the  North  Korean  regime  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  by 
agreeing  to  an  armistice  which  ‘recognizes  the  rights  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
to  an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  be  repatriated  and  avoids  the  use  of  force 
in  their  repatriation’.  Should  this  resolution  be  adopted  the  President  of 
the  Assembly  would  be  empowered  to  transmit  it  to  Peking  and  Pyon¬ 
gyang.  That  would  have  been  tantamount  to  urging  them  to  accept  one  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  proposals  of  28  September.  Mr.  Acheson, 
speaking  on  24  October,  charged  the  U.S.S.R.  with  being  the  instigator 
of  all  the  trouble  in  Korea.  After  describing  the  endeavours  to  bring 
about  an  armistice,  he  declared  that  it  was  desirable  to  end  the  war  on 
a  basis  of  repelling  aggression,  to  secure  the  best  possible  guarantees  against 
its  resumption,  and  to  effect  a  fair  exchange  of  prisoners.  But  he  refused 
to  countenance  any  forcible  repatriation.4  On  29  October  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
replied  to  repudiate  Mr.  Acheson’s  charges  and  to  uphold  the  Polish 
proposals  of  17  October.  He  accused  the  United  Nations  Command  of 
using  forcible  methods  in  screening  prisoners,  whose  status  he  asserted 
rendered  them  incapable  of  making  free  decisions.  He  refused  to  believe 
that  any  prisoner  would  really  desire  to  resist  repatriation  by  force.5 

On  3  November  Mexico  introduced  a  draft  resolution  whereby  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  would  be  authorized  to  propose  to  the  com¬ 
munist  Command  in  Korea  that  prisoners  who  refused  repatriation 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  for  the  time  being  in  other  countries  until  a 
political  settlement  had  been  achieved  in  Korea,  after  which  they  might 
return  to  their  respective  homes,  their  lives  and  liberty  being  guaranteed 
to  them.6 

But  this  found  no  favour  with  Mr.  Vyshinsky.  On  10  November  he 

1  A/C.  i/L.  2. 

2  A/C.  i/L.  1.  See  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  511th  Meeting,  p.  17. 

3  A/C.  1  /  725:  General  Assembly ,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agendaitem  16,  p.  29;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  439. 

4  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  512th  Meeting',  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
3  November  1952,  pp.  679-92,  and  10  November  1952,  pp.  744-51. 

5  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  514th  Meeting. 

6  A/C.  1/730:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  pp.  30-31;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  440. 
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repeated  his  accusations  that  non-forcible  repatriation  was  merely  a  guise 
for  forcible  detention  of  prisoners.  He  dismissed  the  Mexican  proposal  as 
contrary  to  international  law  and  he  insisted  that  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  :949  required  the  total  repatriation  of  prisoners;  on  this,  he  said,  the 
U.S.S.R.  took  its  stand.1  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  eleven- 
Power  commission  which  should  supervise  a  Korean  political  settlement. 
This  settlement  was  to  bring  about  a  unification  of  Korea  by  the  Koreans 
themselves.  The  international  commission  was,  inter  alia ,  to  extend  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides.2 

Mr.  Eden,  who  spoke  to  the  General  Assembly  on  1 1  November, 
declared  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  proposed  commission  might  prove  useful 
in  resolving  the  political  aspects  of  the  Korean  problem.  But  he  insisted 
that  the  matter  of  the  prisoners  of  war  must  be  settled  before  any  political 
conference  and  he  once  more  repudiated  any  total  and  involuntary 
repatriation.  He  laid  down  four  principles  as  a  basis  of  any  settlement. 
These  were :  that  every  prisoner  had  the  right,  on  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  to  be  released;  that  he  had  the  right  to  speedy  repatriation; 
that  the  detaining  side  had  a  duty  to  provide  facilities  for  this;  and  that 
the  detaining  side  had  no  right  to  use  force  in  disposing  of  prisoners.3 

Meanwhile,  for  some  months  before  the  General  Assembly  convened, 
the  government  of  India  had  been  sounding  the  Chinese  People’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  a  compromise  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue 
and  thereby  expediting  an  armistice.  India  appeared  to  be  in  a  favourable 
position  to  do  this.  It  enjoyed,  in  contrast  to  Great  Britain,  full  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  People’s  government;  it  had  sent  no  troops 
to  Korea;  it  had  all  along  manifested  an  anxiety  to  see  the  Korean  War 
ended  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  Pandit  Nehru’s  personal  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  Peking  in  respect  of  Formosa  and  representation  at  the 
United  Nations  was  well  known.  The  British  government  regarded  India’s 
efforts  to  find  some  solution  of  the  impasse  over  the  Korean  truce  with 
approval.  Lord  Alexander  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  had  discussed  Korean 
matters  with  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mrs.  Pandit,  while  en  route  to  Tokyo  in 
June.  They  were,  very  properly,  reticent  about  the  content  of  the  con¬ 
versations  in  their  subsequent  reports  to  Parliament.4 

Thus  particular  interest  attached  to  the  proposals  submitted  on  17 
November  to  the  Political  Committee  by  the  Indian  delegation,  headed 
by  Mr.  K.  P.  Menon,  since  it  appeared  that  they  were  put  forward  with 
some  reason  for  believing  that  they  would  be  acceptable  to  Peking.  The 

1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  521st  Meeting. 

2  A/C.  1/729/Rev.  1 /Corr.  1:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  p.  30; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  445. 

3  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  393rd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  207-11. 

4  See  above,  p.  323. 
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Indian  proposals  were  that  a  special  repatriation  commission  should  be 
established,  to  consist  either  of  representatives  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  or  else  of  any  four  neutral  states,  exclusive, 
however,  of  members  of  the  Security  Council.1  Prisoners  were  to  be 
released  and  repatriated  in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949,  the  well-established  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  draft  armistice  agreement.  No  force  was  to  be  used 
against  the  prisoners  either  to  effect  or  to  prevent  their  repatriation,  or  for 
any  purpose  at  all.  They  were  to  be  handed  over  by  both  sides  to  the 
repatriation  commission  in  agreed  numbers  at  agreed  exchange  points  in 
the  demilitarized  zone.  Here  they  were  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
nationality  and  domicile.  Each  side  was  to  have  the  right  to  explain  their 
rights  to  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  give  them  any  information  needed 
about  their  return  home.  Red  Cross  teams  from  both  sides  were  to  have 
access  to  the  prisoners  while  they  were  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
repatriation  commission.  All  prisoners  who  so  desired  could  then  return 
home,  and  assistance  in  this  was  to  be  afforded  by  all  parties  concerned. 

In  the  event  of  disagreement  among  the  members  of  the  repatriation 
commission,  they  were  to  appoint  an  umpire  to  give  a  casting  vote.  Should 
they  be  unable  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  an  umpire  this  matter  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  General  Assembly.  Arrangements  for  repatriation  were  to 
begin  when  the  repatriation  commission  had  reached  agreement  about 
them.  Such  agreement  should  be  deemed  to  bring  the  armistice  into 
effect,  subject  to  any  agreed  modification  of  its  terms.  All  prisoners  who 
had  not  returned  home  at  the  end  of  ninety  days  from  the  signature  of  the 
armistice  would  have  their  case  referred  to  the  political  conference  which 
was  due  to  be  convened  under  the  armistice  terms.  Mr.  Menon,  in 
explaining  his  proposals,  said  that  prisoners  who  in  the  last  resort  refused 
to  return  home  would  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  United  Nations.2 

Mr.  Eden  told  the  Political  Committee  on  20  November  that  the  Indian 
proposals  were  a  ‘timely  and  constructive’  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
and  he  expressed  general  support  for  them.3  He  considered  that  they 
conformed  to  the  general  principles  which  he  had  propounded  to  the 
Assembly  on  1 1  November.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  as  unalterable  in  all  details.  He  himself  thought  that 
the  proposed  umpire  should  be  a  full  member  of  the  repatriation  com¬ 
mission,  to  preside  over  its  meetings,  instead  of  being  appointed  only  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  among  the  representatives.  He  also  thought  it 
might  be  better  that  the  prisoners  who  remained  firm  in  their  opposition 


1  A/C.  1/734:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  pp.  32-34;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  442. 

2  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  525th  Meeting,  pp.  1 1 1- 15. 

3  Ibid.  526th  Meeting,  pp.  117-18. 
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to  repatriation  should  be  at  once  put  under  the  care  of  a  United  Nations 
agency — possibly  the  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 

The  American  government,  however,  took  a  much  less  favourable  view 
of  the  Indian  proposals.  These  were  evidently  considered  to  concede  too 
much  to  the  communist  viewpoint.  On  22  November  Mr.  Ernest  Gross, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Acheson,  informed  the  British  delegation  that  the  Indian 
proposals  were  unacceptable  to  the  U.S.A.  without  specific  changes  in 
order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  forcible  repatriation  of  prisoners  un¬ 
willing  to  return  home.1  As  the  Indian  proposals  had  received  wide 
support,  especially  among  the  Arab-Asian  group  of  states,  the  American 
attitude  seemed  to  herald  a  serious  division  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
which,  moreover,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  would  be  ranged  on 
opposite  sides.  However,  such  a  disastrous  outcome  was  averted  by  the 
good  sense  alike  of  the  British,  the  Indian  and  the  American  delegations, 
and  also,  though  unintentionally,  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky. 

Mr.  Eden  on  23  November  repudiated  any  suggestion  that  the  British 
government  had  abandoned  its  opposition  to  forcible  repatriation.  He 
declared  that  the  Indian  proposals  constituted  the  best  chance  that  had 
yet  been  afforded  to  secure  an  armistice  agreement  and  he  held  that  they 
fully  preserved  the  principle  of  no  forcible  repatriation.  At  the  same  time 
he  repeated  his  suggestions  of  20  November  with  regard  to  modifications 
in  detail  and  asked  that  the  Indian  delegates  be  given  time  to  prepare 
amendments  themselves.2 

This,  on  the  same  day,  the  Indian  delegation  did.  It  amended  no.  12 
of  its  proposals  to  provide  that  the  repatriation  commission  should,  at  its 
initial  meeting,  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire  who  should  throughout  act 
as  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  have  a  casting  vote.  It  also  modified 
no.  17  to  provide  that,  after  the  expiry  of  the  ninety  day  period,  the 
commission  should  refer  prisoners  whose  fate  was  still  undecided  to  the 
political  conference,  but  should  at  the  same  time  make  recommendations 
for  the  solution  of  the  matter  and  name  a  date  by  which  this  should  be 
effected.3 

But  on  24  November  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  who  declared  that  he  spoke  for 
the  governments  of  China  and  North  Korea,  in  addition  to  his  own, 
denounced  the  Indian  proposals  as  contrary  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  as  calculated  to  prolong,  and  not  to  end,  the  Korean  conflict.  He 
declared  that  the  proposed  umpire  on  the  repatriation  commission  would 
be  appointed  by  the  United  Nations,  and  this  was  wrong  because  the 
United  Nations  were  a  party  to  the  conflict.  The  only  solution,  he  re- 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  November  1952. 

2  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  24  November  1952  (text). 

3  A/C.  1  /734/Rev.  1 :  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  pp.  34-35.  If  the 
political  conference  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  prisoners  by  the  end  of  sixty  days,  the 
United  Nations  would  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  care  and  maintenance. 
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iterated,  lay  in  acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposals.1  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s 
statement,  which  came  before  the  Chinese  People’s  government  had  made 
any  public  pronouncement,  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  quash  the 
Indian  proposals  before  Peking  could  make  up  its  mind  upon  them.  The 
Indian  delegation  and  others  who  supported  its  proposals  were  loath  to 
accept  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  assurance  that  he  was  speaking  with  knowledge 
of  Peking’s  reactions,  although  from  subsequent  information  it  appeared 
that  this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Acheson  on  the  same  day  declared  that  he  felt  ‘a  moment  of  despair’ 
on  hearing  the  statement  of  the  Russian  delegate.  He  himself  regarded 
the  Indian  proposals  as  an  impartial  and  statesmanlike  effort  towards  a 
solution  of  the  prisoner  of  war  problem.  But  his  government  felt  that  the 
proposals  must  be  shown  to  be  unquestionably  workable.  His  main 
objection  to  them  was  that  prisoners  who  refused  repatriation  and  who 
were  referred  to  the  political  conference  might  be  detained  for  months 
or  even  years  while  the  conferees  wrangled.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the 
conference  might  break  up  without  any  solution.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  much  better  if  such  prisoners  were  released  and  then  looked  after  by 
U.N.K.R.A.2 

On  26  November  Mr.  Vyshinsky  again  told  the  Political  Committee 
that  the  Chinese  People’s  government  had  rejected  the  Indian  proposals. 
They  had  done  this,  he  said,  two  days  before  and  perhaps  the  news  had 
not  yet  reached  the  Indian  delegation.3  But  the  Committee  nevertheless 
decided  to  give  the  Indian  scheme  priority  of  discussion.  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
then  proceeded  to  table  amendments  to  it  which  amounted  to  altering  it 
in  favour  of  the  Russian  proposals.4  On  1  December,  however,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  Indian  proposals  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5.  The  U.S.A. 
and  Great  Britain  were  among  the  affirmative  voters.  Nationalist  China 
abstained  and  the  Lebanese  delegate  was  absent.  All  the  other  countries 
of  the  Arab-Asian  group  were  in  support.  An  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Danish  delegation  was  incorporated  in  the  final  text  of  the  proposals — - 
this  cut  the  period  for  the  political  conference  to  reach  a  decision  on  the 
prisoners  from  sixty  to  thirty  days.5  The  Russian  amendments  were  re¬ 
jected.  On  3  December  the  full  Assembly  endorsed  the  Committee’s  action 
by  54  votes  to  5-6  Mr.  Menon  had  added  a  last  amendment  to  provide 
that  an  agreement  on  repatriation  should  be  immediately  followed  by  a 


1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  g2gth  Meeting,  pp.  135-8.  A  revised  version  of 
the  Russian  proposals  had  been  introduced  on  23  November:  A/C.  1/729/Rev.  1 /Add.  1: 
General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  p.  30;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 
p.  445. 

2  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  g2gth  Meeting,  pp.  139-41. 

3  Ibid.  531st  Meeting,  pp.  149-51.  4  A/C.  i/L.  4.  5  A/C.  i/L.  5. 

6  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  610  (VII),  pp.  3-4;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  446. 
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cease-fire  in  Korea.  A  preamble  to  what  was  now  the  United  Nations 
resolution  authorized  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Lester  Pearson, 
to  communicate  it  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government  and  to  the  North 
Korean  authorities.  On  5  December  Mr.  Pearson  did  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  added  a  personal  appeal  to  Peking  and  Pyongyang  to  give  the  pro¬ 
posals  their  urgent  consideration.1 

On  28  November  General  Chou  En-lai  had  declared  in  a  broadcast  that 
the  Russian  proposals  were  endorsed  by  his  government  and  that  they 
constituted  the  only  means  of  reaching  a  settlement.  He  added  some 
customary  denunciations  of  the  U.S.A.  and  declared  that  Americans  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  agents  were  terrorizing  prisoners  into  refusing  to  be 
repatriated.2  But  he  made  no  specific  reference  to  the  Indian  plan  and 
it  was  still  hoped,  especially  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  endorsement 
given  it  by  the  Assembly,  that  Peking  might  have  second  thoughts  about  it. 

But  such  hopes  were  dispelled  on  1 5  December  when  Mr.  Pearson 
received  an  uncompromising  rejection  of  the  resolution  embodying  the 
Indian  plan.  In  his  formal  reply  General  Chou  asserted  that  the  resolution 
was  only  a  ‘revamped  version’  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  proposal  of  24  October 
and  that  it  could  not  possibly  provide  a  just  and  reasonable  basis  for  an 
agreement.3  He  declared  the  resolution  to  be  illegal  and  invalid  because 
it  had  been  passed  in  the  absence  of  any  representatives  from  the  Chinese 
People’s  government  or  that  of  (North)  Korea.  It  was  also,  he  asserted, 
unfair  and  unreasonable  in  insisting  upon  voluntary  repatriation,  which 
he  stigmatized  as  only  a  cloak  for  forcible  retention  of  prisoners  and  as 
a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  conclusion  General  Chou  urged 
the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  resolution  and  to  call  on  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  resume  the  negotiations  at  Panmunjom.  These,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Russian  proposals  advanced  by 
Mr.  Vyshinsky.  Otherwise  the  Korean  War  would  continue  and  might 
well  expand  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  may  well  have  felt  hurt  at  broadcasts  from  Peking 
accusing  India  of  furthering  American  ends  while  purporting  to  be  a 
mediator,  on  15  December  revealed  something  of  the  Indian  conversations 
with  Peking.4  He  said  that  the  Indian  proposals  had  been  submitted  to 
Peking  on  16  November.  The  Indian  Ambassador  in  Peking  had  reported 
home  that  the  Chinese  government  had  not  committed  itself  to  acceptance 
of  the  proposals,  but  also  had  not  expressed  any  disapproval  of  the 
principles  of  the  Indian  plan.  The  Chinese  government  appeared  to 
appreciate  India’s  attempts  to  mediate  a  settlement,  although  it  had  made 

1  A/2354:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  pp.  45-46. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  29  November  1952. 

3  A/2354:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  pp.  47-50;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  449. 

4  The  Times,  16  December  1952. 
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it  clear  that  it  was  opposed  to  voluntary  repatriation.  But  on  24  November 
the  Chinese  government  had  sent  an  aide-memoire  to  New  Delhi  to  say  that 
it  could  not  accept  the  Indian  proposals. 

The  American  government  on  15  December  expressed  its  deep  concern 
at  the  Chinese  rejection  of  the  Indian  proposals.1  In  Washington’s  view 
there  could  be  no  compromise  with  basic  humanitarian  principles,  such 
as  that  of  no  forcible  repatriation,  but  if  this  were  once  accepted  there 
were  many  choices  of  method  in  settling  the  prisoner  of  war  question. 
But  until  the  communists  were  prepared  to  accept  this  the  American 
government  saw  no  useful  purpose  in  having  the  United  Nations  propose 
further  plans.  On  18  December  the  text  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Pearson  from 
the  North  Korean  Foreign  Minister  was  made  public.  This,  of  course, 
was  also  a  rejection  of  the  resolution.2  On  21  December  the  General 
Assembly  rejected  a  Russian  draft  resolution  accusing  the  United  Nations 
Command  of  criminal  brutality  in  repressing  an  uprising  of  Korean 
civilian  internees  on  14  December  at  Pongam  Island  prison  camp,  in 
which  82  of  the  prisoners  had  been  killed  and  over  a  hundred  wounded.3 

So  the  year  closed  with  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  still  unresolved  and 
with  an  armistice  still  unsigned.  This  situation  carried  with  it  the  danger 
of  an  all-out  renewal  of  hostilities  by  one  side  or  the  other.  But,  as  subse¬ 
quent  events  were  to  show,  this  danger  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
An  attempt  by  the  United  Nations  Command  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  could  have  succeeded,  if  at  all,  only 
at  the  price  of  very  heavy  losses.  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  South 
Korea,  who  had  all  along  chafed  at  the  long  drawn  out  negotiations,  and 
who  saw  no  possibility  of  the  political  unification  of  Korea  save  by  force 
of  arms,  would  doubtless  have  taken  the  risk.  So  might  some  American 
generals  and  politicians.  But  the  Presidential  election  campaign  in  the 
U.S.A.  had  afforded  some  evidence  that  American  public  opinion, 
although  irritated  at  the  long  stalemate,  was  predominantly  in  favour  of 
peace,  if  it  could  be  secured  with  honour.  Over  20,000  American  soldiers 
had  been  killed  and  100,000  wounded  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
fighting,  and  with  public  grief  and  resentment  over  these  losses  went  also 
an  increasing  weariness  of  the  unending  and  profitless  struggle.  General 
Eisenhower,  the  President-elect,  had  won  his  great  personal  victory  in 
some  degree  because  of  his  campaign  promise  to  devote  especial  attention 
to  the  task  of  ending  the  war  and  to  visit  Korea  to  get  a  first-hand  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  situation  there.  The  latter  promise  he  fulfilled  in  early  De¬ 
cember.  Upon  his  return  he,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  State  designate, 

1  New  York  Times,  16  December  1952  (text). 

2  A/2354:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16,  pp.  51-52;  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  16  March  1953,  pp.  422-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  457. 

3  A/2355:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  411th  Plenary  Meeting,  p.  508.  For  the  Pongam  up¬ 
rising  see  Cmd.  8793,  p.  8. 
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Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  had  a  meeting  with  General  MacArthur,  who 
had  publicly  declared  that  he  had  a  clear  and  definite  solution  to  the 
Korean  conflict.1  This  plan  was  not  disclosed,  although  its  general  nature 
might  well  be  fairly  safely  guessed  from  what  the  General  had  advocated 
in  tfiS1*  But  General  Eisenhower,  with  his  European  record,  was  the  last 
man  to  involve  the  U.S.A.  more  deeply  in  Asia  to  the  detriment  of  Europe. 
Therefore  the  change  of  administration  at  Washington  seemed  unlikely 
to  herald  any  major  change  in  American  policy  unless  the  Chinese  People’s 
government,  the  predominant  partner  on  the  communist  side  in  Korea, 
did  something  to  provoke  it. 

This  was  also  unlikely.  The  Peking  government  had  gained  much  in 
prestige  through  the  war,  but  China  was  feeling  the  strain  of  it.  A  general 
Chinese  onslaught  on  the  United  Nations  lines,  especially  if  it  were  re¬ 
pelled,  or  if  it  brought  China  into  general  conflict  with  the  United  Nations 
states,  might  destroy  this  newly  won  prestige  and,  by  imposing  intolerable 
burdens  upon  the  Chinese  people,  serve  to  undermine  communist  control 
of  them.  There  was  no  pressing  need  for  the  Peking  government  to  risk 
such  a  debacle.  They  could  afford  to  wait,  to  go  on  building  up  their  land 
and  air  forces,  with  Russian  aid,  and  strengthening  their  entrenched 
positions.  They  may  well  have  taken  note  of  General  Eisenhower’s 
remark  on  2  October  that  the  American  forces  ought  not  to  go  on 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war  but  that  more  and  more  South  Korean 
troops  should  be  raised  for  this  purpose.  That  was  a  long-term  project, 
but,  if  America  desired  to  extricate  its  troops  from  Korea,  it  might  be 
willing  to  make  more  concessions  to  secure  this;  this  could  hardly  be 
done  unless  an  armistice  agreement,  with  some  prospect  of  permanency, 
were  concluded. 

An  armistice  would  also  benefit  the  Chinese  (and  North  Koreans).  It 
is  possible,  judging  by  what  was  to  happen  in  1953,  that  the  Chinese 
People’s  government,  if  entirely  free  to  suit  itself,  might  have  been  more 
amenable  to  the  Indian  compromise  proposals.  But  the  maintenance  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  Alliance  was  the  first  consideration.  Also,  the  repatriation 
of  all  Chinese  soldiers  who  had  been  captured  was  an  important  matter  of 
prestige  since  these  men  were  all  supposed  to  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  Korea.  The  Chinese  People’s  government  did  not  want  that  fiction  to 
be  too  openly  shown  up  as  such.  Nor,  newly  come  to  power  as  it  was,  did 
it  want  any  public  parade  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  regime.  Thus  there 
is  no  need  to  assume  that  its  intransigent  attitude  was  solely  owing  to 
dictation  by  Moscow.  Also,  while  the  Chinese  government  was  refus¬ 
ing  to  face  facts  in  asserting  that  none  of  its  troops,  if  given  a  really  free 
choice,  would  refuse  repatriation,  it  was  on  stronger  ground,  as  was  subse¬ 
quently  to  appear,  in  considering  the  figures  given  by  the  United  Nations 

1  New  York  Times ,  6  December  1952. 
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Command  of  those  who  would  not  under  any  circumstances  return  home 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 


2.  China 

The  Korean  War  had  undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  prestige 
for  the  Chinese  People’s  government.  China’s  intervention  in  Korea  in 
1 950-1  had  saved  the  North  Korean  regime  from  destruction  and  had 
resulted  in  a  severe  reverse  for  the  United  Nations  forces.  It  had  been  well 
over  a  century  since  China  had  fought  a  war  which  was  at  least  partially 
successful  and  which  could  be  presented  to  its  people  as  wholly  so.  True, 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  had  ended  in  defeat,  but  it  was  clear  that 
this  had  been  due  to  China’s  allies  much  more  than  to  China  itself.  In 
Korea  the  Chinese  forces  had  checked  a  United  Nations  advance,  which 
had  been  depicted  by  Peking  as  the  first  step  in  an  invasion  of  Chinese 
territory  and  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  regime.  Despite  the 
subsequent  Chinese  defeats,  the  Korean  truce  talks  had  come  in  time  to 
prevent  any  complete  reversal  of  the  military  situation,  and,  the  longer  the 
talks  dragged  on,  the  less  likely  did  such  a  reversal  become.  If  China  was 
not  strong  enough  to  achieve  the  communist  ambition  to  extinguish  the 
South  Korean  government  and  to  bring  the  whole  peninsula  under 
communist  control,  it  had  at  least  in  fact  restored  something  like  the  status 
quo  ante  helium.  It  was,  in  consequence,  generally  accepted  as  a  great 
Power.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  careful  to  accord  China  that  status  in  demanding 
for  it  a  place  on  the  Security  Council,  and  in  periodically  proposing  a 
conference  of  the  Big  Five — U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
China.  The  U.S.A.,  in  rejecting  such  proposals,  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
China  had  been  indicted  as  an  aggressor  state,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 
it  could  not  properly  be  considered  a  great  Power.  China  was,  indeed, 
generally  spoken  of  in  the  west  as  the  second  communist  great  Power,  and 
as  being  in  a  far  different  position  from  the  eastern  European  satellites  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  All  this  was  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from  that  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  last  years  of  the  Kuomintang  regime.  Then  China 
had  been  given  the  formal  position  of  a  great  Power,  thanks  to  the  insis¬ 
tence  of  Washington,  but  American  policy  towards  China  had  itself  often 
thrown  into  clear  relief  the  vast  difference  between  its  outward  and  its 
real  situation.  Now  the  new  China  had  won  respect  by  its  own  military 
achievements. 

But,  as  against  this  gain  in  prestige  and  power,  there  were  some  un¬ 
favourable  items  to  be  recorded  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Korean  War. 
In  industrial  equipment  and  technical  skill  the  Chinese  hardly  measured 
up  to  one  of  the  smaller  east  European  associates  of  the  U.S.S.R. ;  they  still 
very  largely  remained  a  peasant  people,  living  always  on  the  margin  of 
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subsistence.  Upon  such  a  people,  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  years  of 
foreign  invasion  and  then  of  civil  strife,  the  strain  of  involvement  in  a  fresh 
war  must  have  been  very  great.  The  actual  battle  casualties,  whether  or 
not  as  great  as  the  United  Nations  Command  estimated,  represented  a 
considerable  drain  upon  a  nation  which,  despite  its  vast  population,  had 
little  surplus  manpower  to  spare  for  agricultural  pursuits.  The  economic 
strain  of  keeping  a  great  army  in  Korea,  where  it  had  to  be  fed  and 
equipped  largely  from  Chinese  resources,  constituted  a  more  formidable 
difficulty.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  were  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the 
absence  of  large-scale  operations  to  transform  what  had  been  a  force 
equipped  with  small  arms  and  light  artillery  into  one  arrayed  in  all  the 
panoply  of  heavy  cannon,  tanks  and  aircraft.  Such  weapons  could  not 
as  yet  to  any  significant  degree  be  produced  in  China,  but  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow  was  ready  to  supply  them,  but 
required  payment,  partly  in  cash,  of  which  China  had  little,  but  mainly 
in  deliveries  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Money  to  pay  the  troops 
and  their  dependants — and  the  communist  government  prided  itself  on 
a  much  better  record  in  this  respect  than  its  predecessors  had  shown — and 
money  and  commodities  to  offset  purchases  from  the  U.S.S.R.  had  to  be 
wrung  from  a  people  who  in  1949-50  had  hoped  that  the  communist 
victory  would  mean  an  end  of  war  and  of  continual  levies  for  the  upkeep 
of  great  military  forces. 

By  the  opening  of  1952,  when  the  Korean  War  had  become  largely  a 
stalemate,  although  it  continued  to  exact  its  toll  of  blood  and  treasure, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Chinese  People’s  government  felt  that  new  stimuli 
were  needed  to  maintain  morale  on  the  home  front.  This  may  have  been 
one  factor  in  its  propaganda  campaign,  which  began  in  February,  against 
the  American  air  force,  which  they  alleged  to  be  waging  bacteriological 
warfare.  There  had  been  isolated  charges  of  this  made  during  1951,  but 
now  the  full  communist  propaganda  machine  was  turned  on  to  it.1  An 
official  protest  by  the  North  Korean  Foreign  Minister  was  seconded  by 
the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  General  Chou  En-lai.2 
General  Chou  on  8  March  followed  this  up  by  alleging  that  American 
aircraft  had  dropped  insects,  rodents,  shell-fish  and  chicken  feathers 
impregnated  with  plague  and  disease  germs  on  Chinese  as  well  as  on 
Korean  territory.3  Moscow  Radio  promptly  lent  its  support  to  these 
allegations. 

On  27  February  the  United  Nations  Command  headquarters  issued  a 
denial  of  the  communist  charges  and  declared  that  any  epidemics  in 
Korea  or  China  were  due  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  communist  health 


1  Cmd.  8793,  p.  9.  See  also  above,  pp.  187-8. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  26  February  1952  (texts). 

3  Ibid.  14  March  1952  (text). 
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services.1  On  4  March  Mr.  Acheson  also  declared  the  charges  to  be  false 
and  invited  the  communists  to  submit  them  to  investigation  by  an  im¬ 
partial  international  body,  such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.2  Accordingly,  on  12  March,  the  President  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  sent  messages  to  Mr.  Acheson,  to  General  Kim  II  Sung  and  to 
General  Peng  Teh-huai,  the  Commander  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Volun¬ 
teers,  in  which  he  expressed  a  readiness  to  investigate  the  charges  of  germ 
warfare,  on  condition  that  both  sides  were  agreeable  to  this.3  The 
American  government  signified  its  assent  and  readiness  to  co-operate,  but 
the  North  Korean  and  the  Chinese  generals  made  no  reply.4  On  14  March, 
however,  Mr.  Malik  raised  the  subject  of  germ  warfare  in  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission,  and  on  26  March  he  rejected  the  proposed  investigation 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  because,  he  said,  this 
was  a  Swiss  national  organization,  which  would  therefore  not  be  impartial.5 
When,  on  20  March,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  offered 
the  services  of  the  World  Health  Organization  in  combating  epidemics  in 
North  China  and  Korea,6  the  communists  rejected  this  on  the  ground  that 
W.H.O.,  as  a  special  United  Nations  agency,  could  also  not  be  considered 
trustworthy.7 

Meanwhile  the  communists  were  rallying  to  the  fray  agencies  on  whose 
support  they  could  count.  Among  these  was  the  World  Peace  Council, 
whose  Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  Oslo  on  29  March.  Here 
a  Chinese  delegation,  headed  by  Dr.  Kuo  Mo-jo,  presented  the  alleged 
evidence  of  bacteriological  warfare  and  urged  that  ‘an  international  group 
of  impartial  and  independent  scientists’  should  proceed  to  China  and 
investigate  the  matter.8  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
International  Scientific  Commission.  This  arrived  in  Peking  on  23  June, 
where  it  remained  till  9  July;  it  then  visited  Manchuria,  from  12  to  25 
July,  and  North  Korea  during  28  July  to  6  August.  Its  report,  which  was 
published  in  the  autumn,  found  in  favour  of  the  communist  charges.9  The 
evidence  included  in  support  of  this,  culled  from  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
depositions,  is  not  without  interest.  It  is  unbelievable  that  the  American 
air  force,  or  any  other  air  force,  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  use  the  methods 
described,  which  were  so  easily  countered  by  a  remarkably  alert  and  well- 
organized  peasantry,  the  military  effects  of  which  were  nil,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  presented  such  an  excellent  propaganda  weapon  to  the 

1  The  Times,  28  February  1952. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  March  1952,  p.  427  (text). 

3  Ibid.  24  March  1952,  p.  453.  4  Cmd.  8793,  p_  I0_ 

5  Disarmament  Commission,  2nd  Meeting,  14th  March  1952,  pp.  22-24,  and  6th  Meeting,  26th  March 
1952,  p.  16. 

6  The  Times,  22  March  1952. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  28  March  1952.  See  also  Report  of  the  International  Scientific  Commission 
for  the  Investigation  of  the  Facts  concerning  Bacterial  Warfare  in  Korea  and  China  (Peking,  1952),  p.  2. 

8  HumaniU,  4  April  1952;  Soviet  News,  10  April  1952  (texts).  «  See  above,’  n.  7. 
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enemy.  The  confessions  of  captured  American  pilots  which  were  included 
in  the  report,  were  full  of  communist  terminology.  Moreover,  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  American  pilots,  who  were  released  after  the  armistice  of  July 
*9535  of  the  physical  and  mental  tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected 
in  order  to  make  them  ‘confess’  to  carrying  on  germ  warfare,  seemed  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  such  ‘evidence’.1  The  whole  thing  bore  the  marks 
of  a  frame-up  ,  intended  to  stimulate  fresh  hatred  of  the  Americans  and 
to  revive  flagging  morale.2 

It  was,  indeed,  probably  no  coincidence  that  the  propaganda  about 
American  bacteriological  warfare  against  China  reached  its  zenith  at  the 
time  when  the  Chinese  People’s  government  was  carrying  on  two  mass- 
supported  campaigns  on  the  domestic  front.  These  were  the  ‘three-anti’ 
and  ‘five-anti’  campaigns.  The  ‘three-anti’  campaign,  which  was  directed 
against  corruption,  waste  and  unduly  bureaucratic  methods,  among 
officials  and  members  of  the  Communist  Party  itself,  had  begun  in 
Manchuria  in  August  1951,  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  Kao  Kang,  whose 
importance  in  the  upper  rank  of  the  communist  hierarchy  was  clearly 
growing.  It  was  extended  to  cover  all  China,  after  a  speech  by  Mr.  Mao 
Tze-tung  to  the  National  Committee  of  the  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference  on  23  October  1951,  in  which  he  urged  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  in  order  to  support  the  army  in 
Korea.3  From  this  speech,  too,  stemmed  the  companion  ‘five-anti’ 
movement.  The  Committee  responded  by  ordering  the  mobilization  of 
all  parties  and  people’s  organizations  in  support  of  the  ‘three-anti’  move¬ 
ment.  Its  general  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Po  I-po,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  Production  and  Thrift  Super¬ 
visory  Committee.4  There  followed  an  orgy  of  self-criticisms,  accusations 


1  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  November  1953,  pp.  641-7. 

3  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  report  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  connexion  between 
alleged  Japanese  dissemination  of  plague-infected  fleas  in  China  during  194 1-4  and  the  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  Americans  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  in  1 951-2.  The  Japanese  were  supposed 
to  have  attacked  1 1  Chinese  cities  in  this  way,  although  as,  according  to  Chinese  reports,  the 
casualties  were  only  700  between  1940-4  (report,  p.  11)  it  seemed  hardly  to  have  been  worth 
while  in  the  first  place,  much  less  for  any  one  to  copy.  But  Appendix  L  of  the  I.S.C.  Report 
contained  a  statement  by  a  Dr.  Chen  Wen-kuei,  who  alleged  that  his  report  on  Japanese  germ 
warfare  at  Changteh  in  1941,  was  pigeon-holed  by  the  Kuomintang  ‘under  the  bribery  and 
pressure  of  the  American  imperialists’  (ibid.  p.  215).  The  Russian  member  of  the  I.S.C.  had 
been  chief  medical  expert  at  the  trial  at  Khabarovsk  of  Japanese  accused  of  experiments  in 
bacteriological  warfare  (ibid.  p.  3).  He  ‘confirmed’  that  the  Americans  were  using  the  same 
methods  as  the  Japanese  had  done.  Thus  the  charge  was  that  the  Americans  had  protected  the 
Japanese  germ  war  experts  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  and  used  their  researches.  What  the 
Russians  had  done  with  those  whom  they  captured  in  1 945  and  who  were  not  tried  until  the  end 
of  1949  was  not  touched  upon  in  the  report.  For  the  Khabarovsk  trial  see  Survey  for  1949-50, 

PP-  454-5- 

3  T.  Chen  and  W.  H.  Chen:  ‘The  Three-Anti  and  Five-Anti  Movements  in  Communist 
China’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxvi,  no.  1,  March  1953,  pp.  4-5. 

4  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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and  confessions  among  government  officials — except  those  at  the  very  top, 
who  were  presumably  reckoned,  like  Robespierre,  to  be  incorruptible. 
The  crimes  ranged  from  undue  luxury  in  office  equipment  to  administra¬ 
tive  inefficiency,  the  taking  of  bribes,  and  the  misuse  of  public  funds. 
Many  officials  and  party  members  were  dismissed,  others  imprisoned  and 
a  few  executed.  On  1  October  1952  Mr.  Po  declared  that  4*5  per  cent, 
of  all  government  officials  had  been  punished  in  greater  or  less  degree;1 
this  may  have  been  a  deliberate  under-estimate. 

The  objects  of  this  house-cleaning  among  the  government  and  the  party 
were,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  what  had  so  often  hap¬ 
pened  before  in  Chinese  history:  a  reformist  movement,  after  initial 
success,  losing  its  drive  because  of  the  relapse  of  its  members  into  the 
former  conditions  of  sloth,  inefficiency  and  corrupt  practices.  The 
communists,  primarily  a  peasant  party,  had  been  compelled  to  accept  into 
the  ranks  of  the  party  and  government  men  who  knew  more  about  the 
administration  of  cities,  or  of  industries,  than  peasant  guerrilla  veterans 
could  be  expected  to  do.  But  they  were  determined  that  this  dilution 
should  not  operate  to  weaken  the  elan,  probity  and  individual  self- 
effacement  which  were  hall-marks  of  the  movement.  Also,  they  no  doubt 
needed  scapegoats  for  the  examples  of  inefficiency,  if  not  worse,  that  had 
already  affected  supplies,  especially  of  clothing,  to  the  Chinese  People’s 
Volunteers  in  Korea  and  which  had  added  to  their  losses. 

The  ‘five-anti’  campaign  was  an  inevitable  corollary  to  the  drive  against 
corrupt  officials.  This  was  directed  against  the  evils  of  bribery,  tax 
evasion,  fraud,  the  theft  of  state  assets  and  the  leakage  of  state  economic 
secrets.  It  was  aimed  at  the  ‘national  bourgeoisie’,  or  the  Chinese  private 
business  classes.  They  were  the  ‘treacherous  merchants’  who  had  led  the 
ex-peasant  officials  astray  by  their  wiles  and  offers  of  money  to  evade  state 
regulations  and  controls.  So  they,  too,  had  to  be  disciplined.2  This  was 
done  with  a  vengeance,  for  every  merchant,  private  industrialist  or  even 
shopkeeper  could  be,  and  was,  accused  of  speculation  or  profiteering,  if 
not  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Voluntary  confessions  were  encouraged; 
those  who  held  out  against  this  were  subject  to  accusations  by  their 
employees  and  even  their  own  children.  Mass  meetings  to  denounce  the 
‘tigers’  were  held  everywhere  and  the  ‘trials’  were,  of  course,  held  in 
public,  the  crimes  of  the  accused  being  recited  by  the  prosecutor  and  the 
spectators  asked  to  approve  a  suggested  penalty,  which  they  invariably  did. 

The  government’s  first  objective  in  all  this  was  to  secure  fresh  funds, 
mainly  to  finance  the  war.  The  unhappy  merchants  and  traders  were 
fined,  in  many  cases  very  heavily,  for  alleged  tax  evasions,  theft  of  state 
assets  and  such  like.  To  pay  the  sums  demanded  they  had  to  realize  such 


1  T.  Chen  and  W.  H.  Chen:  op.  cit.  p.  7.  See  also  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s 
Democracy!,  26  September  1952.  2  T.  Chen  and  W.  H.  Chen,  op.  cit.  pp.  12-16. 
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assets  as  they  possessed  in  gold,  or  foreign  currency.  Many  were  driven 
to  suicide  by  the  demands  made  upon  them  or  by  the  general  atmosphere 
of  terror.  One  foreign  source  estimated  that  the  Chinese  People’s  govern¬ 
ment  collected  in  this  way  bullion  and  foreign  exchange  to  the  value  of 
U.S.  $200  million,  as  well  as  large  sums  in  Chinese  currency.1  Others  put 
it  much  higher  than  this. 

The  second  objective  of  the  government  was  not  to  destroy  private 
enterprise  altogether,  but  to  cow  it  and  to  force  it  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  publicly  owned  industries  and  with  the  official  plans  for  industrial 
expansion.  The  exhaustion  of  the  private  resources  of  so  many  of  the 
industrialists  and  merchants  left  them  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  the  state 
banks  for  loans.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  government  loans  to 
private  industry  expanded  considerably  during  1952.  So  at  the  same  time 
did  government  orders  placed  with  private  firms.2  Thus,  by  this  mixture 
of  stick  and  carrot  the  government  planned  to  use  private  managerial  and 
technical  efficiency,  which  contrasted  favourably  with  the  record  of  the 
state  enterprises,  in  its  service. 

The  hand  of  the  government  was  also  descending  heavily  upon  the 
Chinese  Christian  communities.  The  Protestant  ones  had  already  been 
organized  into  an  all-China  Protestant  Church.  Pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  members  to  uphold  the  regime  generally,  and  in  particular 
to  participate  in  the  anti-western  propaganda,  including  the  accusations 
of  germ  warfare.  Any  who  refused  were  subjected  to  persecution  and 
many  suicides  were  reported  among  Chinese  church  officials.3  The 
Chinese  government  also  endeavoured  to  organize  a  Chinese  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  should  be  independent  of  all  Papal  authority. 
This  put  Chinese  Roman  Catholics  in  an  extremely  difficult  position. 
Any  of  their  priests  who  bowed  to  the  government’s  demands  faced  ex- 
communication  by  Rome;  but  defiance  of  the  government  meant  the 
unleashing  of  terror  against  them.4  In  June  1952  it  was  reported  that  the 
Chinese  Catholic  Archbishop  Joseph  Chou  had  been  imprisoned  because 
he  had  refused  to  become  the  head  of  a  Chinese  National  Roman  Catholic 
Church.5 

Coincident  with  this  pressure  on  Chinese  Christians,  the  persecution 
of  foreign  missionaries  continued.  Periodically,  singly  or  in  groups,  these 
reached  Hongkong,  to  recount  their  experiences  of  accusations  by  the 
communists,  of  public  ‘trial’,  in  some  cases  of  being  flogged  and  then 
eventually  expelled.6  Some  were  less  fortunate  and  died  in  prison  as  a 


1  New  York  Times,  1  June  1952. 

2  R.  Hsia:  ‘Private  Enterprise  in  Communist  China’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxvi,  no.  4,  December 

1953,  pp.  329-35.  3  Observer,  19  October  1952. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  23  May  1952.  5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1  June  1952. 

6  See,  e.g.,  The  Times,  7  January,  Manchester  Guardian,  13  February,  and  25  March,  Daily 
Telegraph,  27  February,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  and  23  May  1952. 
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result  of  ill-treatment  and  generally  harsh  conditions.  Thus,  on  15  March 
it  was  reported  that  Archbishop  Jarre,  the  highest  Roman  Catholic 
dignitary  in  China,  had  died  on  8  March  at  Tsinan,  in  consequence  of 
being  imprisoned.1  Most  missionaries  had  already  left  China;  the  English 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  latter 
of  which  had  a  record  of  145  years  of  service  in  China,  reported  during 
1952  that  all  their  members  in  China  had  come  out  of  that  country.2  On 
8  May  1952  the  head  of  the  China  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Division,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  said 
that  whereas  five  years  ago  there  had  been  2,536  Protestant  and  450 
Roman  Catholic  American  missionaries  in  China,  now  only  153  Roman 
Catholic  and  40  Protestant  missionaries  were  left,  and  all  were  subjected 
to  restrictions  of  one  kind  or  another,  ranging  from  house  arrest  to 
imprisonment.3 

Missionaries  were  not  alone  in  suffering  long  periods  of  imprisonment 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  and  in  being  denied  all  communication 
with  their  relatives  or  with  foreign  officials.  On  2 1  April  Mr.  Eden  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that,  as  previous  representations  by  the  British 
government  on  this  subject  had  not  produced  any  apparent  amelioration, 
the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking  had  been  instructed  to  present 
another  note  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government  asking  for  information 
about  all  British,  Australian,  Canadian  and  American  nationals  im¬ 
prisoned  in  China,  and  for  facilities  to  communicate  with  them.4  He  said 
that  the  British  government  had  been  entrusted  with  the  protection  of 
Australian,  Canadian  and  American  interests  in  China,  and  the  note  had 
been  presented  with  the  approval  of  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
Mr.  Eden  revealed  that,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  were  55 
persons,  nationals  of  the  countries  named,  in  gaol  in  China — 5  British, 
5  Canadian,  3  Australians  and  42  Americans. 

The  Department  of  State  at  the  same  time  issued  a  list  of  42  American 
citizens  imprisoned  in  China,  and  of  20  more  who  were  under  house 
arrest.  Three  Americans  were  known  to  have  died  in  prison.  Another 
153  Americans  still  remained  in  China,  most  of  whom  were  vainly 
endeavouring  to  secure  exit  permits.5  But  the  Chinese  People’s  govern¬ 
ment  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  the  British  note,  and  continued  to  refuse  to 
allow  any  access  to  the  imprisoned  persons  by  the  British  charge  d’affaires.6 
Among  the  British  subjects  arrested  were  Mr.  G.  Bull,  a  missionary,  and 
Mr.  R.  Ford,  who  had  been  chief  wireless  operator  to  the  Tibetan  govern- 

1  New  York  Times,  15  March  1952. 

2  News  Chronicle,  30  April  1952;  Daily  Telegraph,  4  November  1952. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  May  1952. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  499,  coll.  51-52;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  461. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  April  1952. 

6  7  May  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol  500,  col.  353. 
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ment.  After  the  Chinese  invasion  of  Tibet  both  men  were  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  apparently  charged  with  espionage.  In  April  1951  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  declared  that  both  of  them  were 
well  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  send  letters  abroad.  But  no  reply 
came  to  letters  sent  to  them.1  On  17  September  Mr.  L.  H.  Lamb,  the 
British  charge  d’affaires,  made  further  representations  to  the  Peking 
government  about  these  two  men,  as  well  as  about  the  others  whose 
interests  the  British  government  was  trying  to  safeguard.2  But  no  reply 
came  from  the  Chinese  government.3 

The  general  British  mercantile  community  in  China  continued  to 
labour  under  increasing  difficulties  and  hardships.  A  British  note  of 
12  April  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government  complained  that  each 
individual  manager  of  a  firm  was  made  personally  responsible  for  its 
actions,  sometimes  even  if  they  had  occurred  before  he  took  up  the  post; 
that  the  entry  and  exit  of  foreign  staff  were  subjected  to  increasing  re¬ 
strictions;  that  the  Chinese  government’s  trading  organizations  were  apt 
to  cancel  former  contracts,  even  though  the  raw  materials  had  been  paid 
for  and  processed;  that  foreigners  were  discriminated  against  in  tax 
schedules  and  in  legal  judgements;  that  general  uncertainty  was  caused 
through  fear  of  arrest  and  indefinite  detention  without  any  charges  being 
preferred ;  that  labour  unions  were  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  foreign  firms ; 
and  that  Chinese  local  authorities  were  reluctant  to  give  these  any 
protection.4  The  British  note  gave  warning  that  if  this  situation  con¬ 
tinued  it  could  only  result  in  the  elimination  of  British  business  interests 
in  China,  to  the  detriment  of  friendly  relations  between  China  and  Great 
Britain.  But  the  Peking  government  made  no  immediate  reply  to  this 
communication,  nor  did  it  take  any  steps  to  better  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  British  firms  were  suffering. 

Meanwhile,  from  3  to  1 2  April,  an  international  economic  conference 
had  been  held  in  Moscow.5  In  addition  to  delegations  from  the  eastern 
European  satellite  states,  a  Chinese  delegation  also  attended.  Among  its 
members  were  Mr.  Nan  Han-chen,  the  President  of  the  People’s  Bank  of 
China  and  two  Vice-Ministers  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade.  Unofficial  delega¬ 
tions  from  some  non-communist  countries  appeared  at  the  conference; 
that  from  Great  Britain  included  several  Members  of  Parliament  and  also 


1  The  Times,  20  September  1952.  Ibid. 

3  22  October  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  col.  1009.  It  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
eight  British  subjects  were  under  arrest  in  China,  six  of  these  were  held  incommunicado  and  no 
information  could  be  got  from  the  Chinese  government  about  them. 

4  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  China  on  British  Trade  in 
China,  Peking,  12th  April-gth  July  1952,  with  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  20th  May,  1952  (Cmd.  8639)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  2-3;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  460. 

5  See  also  above,  pp.  180-2. 
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some  representatives  of  business  firms.  On  8  April  it  was  reported  that  an 
unofficial  contract  had  been  signed  which  provided  for  an  exchange  of 
goods  between  China  and  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  £10  million  on 
each  side.  The  commodities  specified  in  the  agreement  were  all  said  to 
be  exclusive  of  any  which,  under  the  United  Nations  embargo  of  1951, 
would  not  be  licensed  for  export  to  China.1  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  reply 
to  a  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  had  been  missing  opportunities  of  trade 
with  China,  declared  on  9  April  that,  if  the  proposed  exchange  of  goods 
was  as  reported,  the  Chinese  could  at  any  time  have  secured  it  by  using 
the  services  of  the  British  mercantile  houses  in  China  or  else  through 
ordinary  official  channels.2  There  was  thus  no  need  to  hold  a  spectacular 
conference  in  Moscow,  the  purpose  of  which  appeared  to  be  to  organize 
opposition  to  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  strategic  materials  to  the 
communist  block  of  Powers.  In  an  endeavour  to  find  out  what  the  motives 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  government  were  and  what  truth  there  was  in 
reports  that  they  wanted  to  effect  a  substantial  increase  in  Sino-British 
trade,  the  British  government  on  18  April  addressed  a  note  to  Peking.  This 
said  the  British  government  had  noted  with  interest  the  (reported)  decision 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  trade  and  that  it  hoped  to  receive  from  the 
Chinese  government  ‘an  early  intimation  of  the  nature  of  its  proposals  and 
the  channels  through  which  it  intends  to  pursue  the  suggestions  outlined  in 
Moscow’.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  ‘numerous  established 
British  merchants  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  .  .  .  well  qualified  to 
negotiate  any  such  arrangements  with  the  Chinese  People’s  Government 
or  its  representatives’.3 

Mr.  Henry  Hopkinson,  the  Secretary  for  Overseas  Trade,  in  a  statement 
on  22  April  to  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  chairman 
of  a  group  of  British  business  delegates  to  the  Moscow  Conference,  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  manager  of  the  China  National  Import  and 
Export  Commission.  Mr.  Lorimer,  on  his  return  to  England,  had  deposited 
the  Chinese  and  English  texts  of  this  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
so  that  the  Board  could  decide  how  best  to  implement  the  agreement.4 
The  agreement  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  sell  £10  million 
worth  of  textiles,  chemicals  and  metals  to  China,  in  return  for  eggs, 
bristles,  hog  casings,  etc.  of  a  total  equal  value,  the  whole  transaction  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1952.  Mr.  Hopkinson  then  referred  to  the  note 
of  18  April  which  the  British  charge  d’affaires  had  delivered  to  the  Chinese 
People’s  government.  To  this  no  reply  had  yet  been  received,  nor  had  any 
detailed  contracts  been  made.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hopkinson  said,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  British  merchants  in  China  were  daily  increasing.  ‘The  Chinese 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  9  April  1952. 

2  Ibid.  10  April  1952. 

3  Gmd.  8639,  p.  3. 


4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  499,  coll.  368-70. 
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Government’s  object  now  seems  to  be  to  squeeze  our  businessmen  right  out 
of  China.’ 

No  reply  having  been  received  to  the  British  communications  of  12  and 
18  April,  a  further  British  note  was  presented  to  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  on  ig  May.  This  began  by  referring  to  the  previous  note  of 
1 2  April  and  the  increasing  difficulties  of  British  firms  in  China.  It  went 
on  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  degree  to  which  state-owned  organizations  in 
China  were  taking  over  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  private  mer¬ 
chants  and  industrialists,  many  British  companies  felt  that  they  could  no 
longer  operate  satisfactorily  there  and  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the 
future.  They  therefore  felt  that  the  proper  course  for  them  was  to  arrange 
for  the  transfer,  custody  or  closure  of  their  businesses.1  But,  the  note 
continued,  there  were  a  number  of  important  British  companies  who, 
while  realizing  that  their  existing  business  organizations  were  redundant, 
felt  that  they  might  still  perform  a  useful  service  in  the  promotion  of 
Sino-British  trade.  They  therefore  proposed  to  set  up  ‘an  association  of 
representatives  of  manufacturers  and  overseas  buyers,  who  would  main¬ 
tain  direct  contact  with  the  appropriate  Chinese  authorities.  This  body, 
could  in  fact,  act  as  a  permanent  Trade  Mission.’ 

The  Chinese  government  was  asked  to  instruct  its  local  authorities  to 
facilitate  the  measures  for  which  individual  British  companies  would  apply 
in  carrying  out  the  decisions  they  had  made.  The  central  authorities  in 
Peking  were  especially  asked  to  ensure  the  ‘approval  of  the  termination  of 
the  services  of  non-redundant  staff;  the  issue  of  exit  permits  for  non- 
Chinese  staff,  the  setting  up  of  machinery  to  deal  with  custody  or  transfer 
as  going  concerns  of  any  businesses  to  which  the  treatment  is  appropriate’, 
and  the  taking  of  the  necessary  steps  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  association  of  commercial  and  industrial  representatives. 
The  British  government,  ‘in  view  of  the  prolonged  period  during  which 
many  companies  have  been  operating  under  economically  adverse 
circumstances’,  asked  for  ‘early  and  favourable  consideration’  of  these 
requests. 

Mr.  Eden  informed  Parliament  on  20  May  that  this  note  had  been  sent 
at  the  request  of  the  China  Association.  The  Foreign  Secretary  referred 
to  the  long  and  honourable  connexion  with  China  which  the  British  firms 
had  maintained,  but  they  had  been  facing  increasingly  heavy  losses.  They 
were,  in  many  cases,  unable  to  replace  their  foreign  staffs  in  China,  who 
had  been  working  under  conditions  of  acute  strain  and  anxiety.  Hence  it 
was  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  come  to  any  other  decision,  which 
the  British  government  could  do  no  other  than  endorse.2  Mr.  Herbert 
Morrison,  for  the  Opposition,  expressed  his  deep  regret,  but  agreed  that 


1  Cmd.  8639,  pp.  3-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  461. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  501,  coll.  265-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  463. 
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no  other  course  was  open  either  to  the  firms  or  to  the  British  government.1 
In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Eden  said  that  firms  in  Hongkong  remained 
unaffected;  the  decision  applied  only  to  firms  operating  inside  China.  He 
estimated  their  immovable  assets  at  £200-250  million  and  he  feared  that 
their  losses  would  be  very  heavy,  not  only  because  of  the  enforced  suspen¬ 
sion  of  operations  and  disposal  of  equipment  under  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tions,  but  also  because  of  the  way  they  had  been  mulcted  by  heavy 
taxation  and  by  being  compelled  to  meet  the  wage  bills  of  their  Chinese 
operatives  even  when  their  business  was  at  a  standstill.2 

The  Chinese  People’s  government  did  not  reply  until  5  July.  Then 
Mr.  Huan  Hsiang,  the  head  of  the  West  European  and  African  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  forwarded  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Chang  Han-fu,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.3  The  pre¬ 
amble  to  this  referred  to  the  receipt  of  the  British  notes  of  18  April  and 

19  May  1952,  and  to  Mr.  Eden’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 

20  May,  of  which  the  Chinese  government  had  taken  notice.  The  Chinese 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  then  declared  that  his  government  had  repeatedly 
expressed  its  willingness  to  restore  and  develop  trade  relations  with  other 
countries  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit  and  to  accord  protection 
to  all  foreign  residents  and  firms  in  China  who  obeyed  the  law.  He  asserted 
that  in  accordance  with  this  policy  the  private  and  the  state  trading  or¬ 
ganizations  of  China  were  still  endeavouring  to  establish  normal  trade 
relations  with  foreign  industrial  and  commercial  firms. 

Mr.  Chang  went  on  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  revival  in 
Sino-British  trade  since  October  1949,  and  that  British  firms  had  been  the 
main  recipients  of  orders  from  Chinese  private  and  state  organizations. 
He  then  referred  to  the  agreement  at  the  Moscow  Economic  Conference 
between  the  Chinese  and  British  delegations  and  to  a  contract  signed  on 
9  June  in  Berlin,  for  a  first  instalment  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £6*5  million. 
All  this,  he  declared,  proved  the  readiness  of  the  Chinese  government  and 
people  to  develop  a  normal  trade  relationship  with  Great  Britain. 

But,  he  continued,  the  British  government  had  ‘persistently  carried  out 
a  discriminatory  trade  policy  against  China,  thus  hindering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  normal  economic  relationship  between  the  British  people  and 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China’.  Since  1950  he  said,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  ‘under  the  incessant  pressure  of  the  United  States’,  had  adopted  a 
series  of  unfriendly  measures  of  control  of  trade  with  China.  He  referred 
to  British  support  in  the  General  Assembly  on  18  May  1951  of ‘the  pre¬ 
posterous  proposal  of  the  United  States  for  an  embargo  against  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China’,  and  to  the  subsequent  licence  system  extended  to  all 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  501,  col.  266. 

2  Ibid.  coll.  267-8. 

3  Cmd.  8639,  pp.  4-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  464. 
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exports  to  China.  Since  then  British  trade  with  China  had  abruptly 
declined  in  volume. 

The  consequence  was,  according  to  Mr.  Chang,  that  British  industry 
and  commerce  had  met  ‘serious  but  unnecessary  difficulties’.  Many 
British  firms  in  China  had  been  ‘reduced  to  the  straits  of  retrenchment 
or  closure  of  their  business  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  in  addition  to  their  bad  management’.  The  Chinese 
authorities  had  tried  to  help  them  by  advancing  loans  and  supplying  raw 
materials,  but  with  the  continuance  of  the  trade  embargo  by  the  British 
government,  their  difficulties  were  increasing.  ‘The  predicament  of  the 
British  firms  in  China  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  policy  of  trade  control  and 
embargo  of  the  British  Government.  This  alone  suffices  to  prove  that,  by 
following  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  the  trade  control  and  embargo, 
the  British  Government  not  only  contravenes,  but  also  jeopardises  the 
interests  of  the  British  people.’ 

Mr.  Chang  went  on  to  promise  due  protection  to  British  firms  in  China, 
provided  that  they  abided  by  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  government.  ‘In 
case  they  wish  to  wind  up  their  business  voluntarily,  no  matter  what  form 
of  wind-up  they  may  take,  they  may  apply  at  the  people’s  government  at 
their  respective  localities,  and  the  competent  authorities  will  deal  with 
each  case  according  to  its  own  merits  and  the  regulations.  In  the  course  of 
winding  up,  any  question  that  may  arise  relating  to  the  termination  of 
services  of  employees  and  workers,  the  application  for  exit  permits  and  the 
disposal  of  the  enterprises,  may  be  expeditiously  and  reasonably  settled 
on  the  merits  of  each  case  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.’ 

He  furthermore  said  that  ‘any  organization  jointly  formed  by  the  British 
companies  and  manufacturing  firms’,  provided  they  did  not  harbour 
monopoly  designs  and  were  willing  to  trade  with  China  on  a  basis  of 
equality  and  mutual  benefit,  could  ‘approach  at  any  time  the  private  and 
State  organizations  of  China,  establish  contacts  with  them,  and  conduct 
specific  business  negotiations  with  them’. 

This  reply  ignored  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  unlike  the  U.S.A.,  had 
never  imposed  a  complete  embargo  upon  Chinese  trade  and  also  that  penal 
taxation  and  excessive  labour  demands  had  been  the  lot  of  foreign  firms 
before  the  Korean  War  and  the  ban  on  strategic  exports  to  China.  How¬ 
ever,  as  things  stood,  there  was  little  point  in  disputing  these  matters.  The 
Chinese  promise  to  expedite  the  winding-up  of  British  businesses,  although 
hedged  around  with  qualifying  phrases,  appeared  to  be  something  gained. 

But  the  sequel  showed  that  the  Chinese  were  not  disposed  to  let  their 
victims  go  without  wringing  the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  them.  On  27 
January  1953  the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that  on  9  January 
another  note  had  been  sent  to  the  Chinese  government  to  remind  it  of  its 
promise  that  applications  by  British  firms  would  be  dealt  with  on  their 
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merits  by  the  Chinese  local  authorities.  The  British  firms  involved  had 
duly  made  such  applications,  but  in  most  cases  had  made  ‘little  appre¬ 
ciable  progress’.  Meanwhile  their  employees  were  presenting  them  with 
‘unreasonable  and  exorbitant  demands  for  settlements’.1 

The  much  advertised  Moscow  Economic  Conference  produced  meagre 
results  so  far  as  Anglo-Chinese  trade  was  concerned.  On  29  July  1952  it 
was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  value  of  orders  definitely 
placed  with  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  amounted  to 
£270,000  worth  of  chemicals  and  wooltops.  These  goods  could  all  have 
been  purchased  through  normal  channels  had  the  conference  never  taken 
place.2 

A  further  source  of  trouble  arose  as  a  result  of  the  decision  on  28  July 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  allow  the  appeal  of 
Civil  Air  Transport  Inc.  against  the  decisions  of  the  Hongkong  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1951  that  40  aircraft,  formerly  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government,  and  turned  over  by  them  to 
the  American  Company,  were  legally  the  property  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
government.3  On  2  August  the  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Peking 
protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  and  demanded  that  the 
aircraft  in  question  be  immediately  handed  over  to  his  government.4  They 
were,  however,  shipped  from  Hongkong  to  the  Philippines.  On  16  August, 
in  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  reprisal  for  this,  the  Chinese  military 
authorities  in  Shanghai  requisitioned  the  property  of  Shanghai  Dockyards 
Ltd.  and  of  Messrs.  Mollers’  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Works.  In 
October  the  Supreme  Court  at  Hongkong  gave  judgement  in  favour  of 
the  American  company  in  the  case  of  another  31  aircraft  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  China  National  Aviation  Corporation.5  This 
called  forth  a  further  protest  from  the  Chinese  People’s  government.6 

On  22  October  the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that  the  value  of 
British  property  in  China  confiscated  by  the  Chinese  government  during 
1950-2,  amounted  to  some  £9  million.  Representations  by  the  charge 
d’affaires  had  not  been  answered.7  On  21  November  the  property  of  four 
more  British  companies  in  Shanghai  was  requisitioned. 

Pari  passu  with  the  elimination  of  American,  British  and  west  Euro¬ 
pean  institutions  and  influences  in  China  went  the  increase  of  those  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  This  was,  as  might  be  expected,  particularly  marked  in  the 
educational  field,  since  control  of  education  and  the  moulding  of  the 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  510,  Written  Answers,  coll.  107-8. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  504,  coll.  1255-6. 

3  The  Times,  29  July  1 952.  Their  Lordships  gave  their  reasons  for  this  judgement  on  ^October; 
ibid.  14  October  1952.  See  also  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  336. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  5  August  1952  (text). 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  5  November  1952  (text). 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  coll.  1007-8. 


5  The  Times,  9  October  1952. 
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younger  generation  was  a  primary  objective  of  communism  everywhere. 
One  obstacle  to  the  complete  realization  of  this  objective  in  China  had 
been  the  existence  of  educational  institutions  of  missionary  origin,  which 
still  remained  largely  subsidized  by  foreign — chiefly  American — funds. 
But  in  December  195°?  when  the  American  government  decreed  the 
freezing  of  all  funds  destined  for  China,  the  Chinese  government  at  once 
seized  the  opportunity  to  descend  upon  the  foreign-financed  schools, 
colleges,  universities  and  hospitals.  Mr.  Kuo  Mo-jo,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Culture  and  Education  of  the  State  Administration  Council, 
presented  a  report  which  proposed  that  all  American-subsidized  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  should  be  either  taken  over  directly  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or,  if  administered  by  private  Chinese  bodies,  brought  thoroughly 
under  Chinese  government  control.1 

In  New  York  the  United  Board  of  Christian  Colleges  in  China,  which 
had  been  providing  funds  for  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
American  origin,  managed  to  get  the  American  government  to  allow  dollar 
remittances  for  educational  progress  to  be  resumed.2  But,  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  the  Peking  government,  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  rejected  the  proffered  renewal  of  American  financial  aid.3  It 
would  have  required  great  courage  for  them  to  do  anything  else,  at  a  time 
when  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Cultural  and  Educational  Committee  was 
proclaiming  that  the  termination  of  American  financial  support  was  ‘a 
political  struggle  against  American  imperialism’.4  During  195 1-2  the 
foreign  foundations,  American  and  other,  were  taken  over  by  the  Chinese 
government,  which  then  proceeded  upon  a  general  reorganization.  By  the 
end  of  1952  this  was  declared  to  have  been  completed,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  the  foreign  foundations  had  either  lost  their  identity  altogether  or  at 
least  had  been  drastically  remodelled.5  Yenching,  for  example,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  Christian  universities,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
institution.  Its  engineering  school  was  amalgamated  with  that  of  Tsing- 
hua,  which  was  turned  into  a  purely  engineering  college;  the  rest  of 
Yenching’s  faculties  were  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  National  Peking 
University.6  The  general  policy  of  the  government  was  to  retain  only  one 
regional  university,  with  arts  as  well  as  science  courses,  and  to  turn  the  rest 
into  technical  institutions — specializing  in  engineering,  mining,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry.7 

There  was  something  to  be  said  for  the  administrative  reorganization  in 
itself,  since  China  had  previously  had  too  many  competing  universities  in 
the  former  Treaty  Ports,  and  there  had  also  been  rather  an  over-emphasis 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  1  January  1951.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  March  1951. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  25  and  29  January  1951. 

4  Ibid.  29  January  1951.  5  Ibid.  25  November  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  19  April  1952;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  May  and  17  November  1952. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  25  November  1952. 
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on  arts  subjects  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  scientific  ones.  But  the 
Chinese  communist  government,  in  addition  to  flooding  the  already  over¬ 
crowded  universities  with  hordes  of  new  students  to  be  trained  as  ‘tech¬ 
nicians’,  proceeded  to  turn  them  into  second-hand  copies  of  Russian 
educational  institutions.  Russian  teaching  methods  and  Russian  text¬ 
books  were  freely  drawn  upon,  and  short  courses  in  a  form  of ‘basic  Russian’ 
were  organized  in  order  that  the  harassed  Chinese  university  teacher  might 
be  enabled  to  cram  enough  Russian  to  read  the  materials  which  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  required  to  use.1  The  theme  ‘we  must  learn  from  the  U.S.S.R.’ 
was  especially  dominant  during  the  period  from  7  November  to  6  December 
1952,  which  was  set  aside  as  a  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Month,  sponsored, 
of  course,  by  the  ubiquitous  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association.2  A  Russian 
cultural  delegation  made  a  tour  of  China,  and  the  Chinese  press  was  full 
of  lyrical  articles  on  Russian  achievement  in  science,  industry  and  the  arts, 
in  all  of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  was  asserted  to  be  in  advance  of  ‘bourgeois’ 
countries.3  One  well-known  American  foundation  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  Chinese  government  was  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College,  long 
supported  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.4  This  was,  of  course,  in  com¬ 
munist  eyes,  another  example  of  American  imperialism.  But  in  December 
1952  the  New  China  News  Agency  gave  an  account  of  a  Peking  Russian  Red 
Cross  Hospital,  which  had  been  opened  in  June  1952,  as  a  gift  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  China.  In  this  institution  Chinese  doctors  studied  as  pupils  of 
Russian  medical  men,  who  were,  according  to  the  Chinese  official  account, 
more  ‘advanced’  than  those  of  the  western  democratic  countries,  as  well  as 
more  disinterested  than  doctors  in  capitalist  countries,  who,  it  was  said, 
cared  only  for  their  wealthier  patients.5 

On  25  December  1952  a  new  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  was  created 
in  Peking,  with  the  former  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Ma  Hsu-lun,  as  its 
head.  According  to  the  New  China  News  Agency  the  first  task  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  to  set  about  translating  into  Chinese  the  text-books  used  in 
Russian  universities.  It  was  to  make  a  beginning  with  those  used  by  first- 
and  second-year  students  in  Russian  universities;  in  time  it  hoped  to 
render  into  Chinese  all  the  text-books  used  in  major  courses  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  U.S.S.R.6  How  far  the  academic  world  in  China  relished  being 
enclosed  in  this  Marxian  strait-jacket,  or  how  far  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
whole  were  ready  to  accept  Russians  as  a  class  apart  from  other  foreigners, 
was  another  matter.  Some  foreign  observers  thought  they  detected  both 
scepticism  and  irritation  among  the  people  but  no  open  expression  of  this 
was  possible.7  There  were  members  of  the  Indian  cultural  delegation  which 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  13  November  1952. 

2  Ibid.  29  October  4,  6,  10,  11,  13  November,  and  9  December  1952. 

3  Ibid.  20  November  1952.  4  Ibid.  22  January  1952. 

5  Ibid.  10  December  1952.  6  Ibid.  29  December  1952. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  November  1952. 
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visited  China  in  April— June  1952  who  were  shocked  at  the  lack  of  freedom, 
as  well  as  at  the  adverse  effect  on  standards  of  education,  in  the  schools 
and  colleges.1  They  also  observed,  it  is  true,  that  their  Chinese  hosts  were 
rather  touchy  on  the  subject  of  Russian  influence,  that  the  Russians  them¬ 
selves  kept  in  the  background,  and  that  a  cult  of  Mr.  Mao  himself  was 
developing  on  lines  similar  to  that  of  Marshal  Stalin  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (until 
his  death).  But  with  educational  institutions,  from  primary  school  to 
university,  being  made  over  on  the  Russian  pattern,  with  the  attempt  to 
make  Russian  the  second  tongue  of  the  educated  classes,  and  with  the 
country  flooded  with  Russian,  or  translated  from  Russian,  literature,  a 
younger  generation  was  growing  up  deprived  of  independent  habits  of 
thought,  which  did  not  augur  well  for  even  an  independent  brand  of 
Chinese  communism. 

During  1952  the  Chinese  People’s  government  continued  to  push  on 
with  its  programme  of  post-war  renovation.  This  included  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  railway  lines  for  both  commercial  and  strategic  reasons.  In 
June  1952,  it  was  announced  that  the  railway  from  Chungking  to  Chengtu, 
in  Szechuan,  had  been  completed,  and  also  that  work  had  begun  on  a  line 
from  Chengtu  to  Tienshui,  where  it  would  meet  the  Lunghai  Railway.2 
In  August  Peking  triumphantly  proclaimed  that  the  latter  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  from  Tienshui  to  Lanchow,  the  provincial  capital  of  Kansu,  well 
ahead  of  its  scheduled  time.3  The  line  to  Lanchow  was  formally  opened 
at  the  end  of  September,  with  the  Vice-Minister  of  Railways  officiating.4 
On  7  October  the  New  China  News  Agency  reported  the  official  beginning  of 
a  railway  from  Lanchow  through  the  Kansu  ‘panhandle’  into  Sinkiang.  It 
did  not  say  how  far  into  Sinkiang  the  line  was  to  be  carried.5  However, 
according  to  an  American  who  had  been  in  Kansu  and  observed  some  of 
the  preliminary  preparations  for  the  line,  it  was  eventually  intended  to 
reach  Hami  and  Urumchi,  the  capital  of  Sinkiang,  and  thence  to  Manas, 
from  which  place  one  branch  would  be  carried  to  Ining  to  connect  with 
Alma  Ata,  on  the  Russian  Turkestan-Siberian  line  and  the  other  to  T acheng, 
to  make  connexion  with  the  Turk-Sib  at  Sergiopol.6  Whether  this  great 
undertaking  would  be  fully  carried  out  remained  to  be  seen.  The  Chinese 
undoubtedly  needed  an  extension  of  the  line  through  the  Kansu  ‘pan¬ 
handle’,  in  order  more  effectually  to  tap  the  oil-bearing  districts  around 
Yumen.  According  to  one  report,  the  Russians  desired  the  Chinese  to 
concentrate  upon  the  oil  deposits  in  Sinkiang,  especially  those  near  the 


1  See  accounts  by  F.  Moraes  in  New  York  Times ,  13  June  1952,  and  Report  on  Mao's  China 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1953);  by  Dr.  Amarantha  Ja  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  August 
1952;  and  by  R.  Hutheesing:  Window  on  China  (London,  Verschoyle,  1952),  pp.  12-36. 

2  The  Times,  10  June  1952.  See  also  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  369-70. 

3  The  Times,  27  August  1952. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  1  October  1952. 

5  Ibid.  7  October  1952.  6  New  York  Times,  17  August  1952. 
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Russo-Chinese  border.  If  they  did  this  there  would  be  more  reason  to 
carry  the  railway  on  through  Sinkiang.  The  Chinese  were,  however,  said 
to  be  demurring  that  there  were  good  prospects  of  oil  in  Szechuan  and  in 
parts  of  southern  China.1  Certainly  in  concentrating  their  mineral  ex¬ 
ploitation  as  well  as  the  most  of  their  industrial  development  in  regions 
close,  or  relatively  close,  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  were  putting  them¬ 
selves  at  a  strategical  disadvantage,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  national 
standpoint.  But  whether  the  Chinese  communists  were  influenced  by  such 
considerations,  or  whether  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
on  the  matter,  remained  a  question  upon  which  no  certain  pronounce¬ 
ment  could  be  made. 

Over  the  general  field  of  industry  the  Chinese  communists  claimed 
renewed  progress  during  1952  and  their  press  was  full  of  references  to  the 
assistance  rendered  in  this  by  Russian  experts,  Russian  deliveries  of 
materials  and  the  use  of  Russian  techniques.2  But  behind  the  official 
chorus  of  praise  there  were  reports  of  Chinese  disappointment  at  the 
relatively  meagre  amount  of  machine  tools  and  industrial  equipment  that 
were  received,  mainly  from  eastern  European  countries  rather  than  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  itself.3  One  member  of  the  Indian  cultural  delegation  later 
recorded  his  impressions  of  what  he  saw  of  industrial  developments  in 
Manchuria.  Some  factories,  including  a  shale  oil  plant,  were  indeed 
working  to  full  capacity,  but  he  saw  that  in  others  machinery  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  of  Chinese  manufacture  was  in  fact  of  Russian  or  east  European 
origin,  while  other  factories  again  were  still  little  more  than  empty  shells, 
with  Chinese  workmen  tinkering  at  repairs.4  The  Korean  War  was  doubt¬ 
less  partly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  with  much  of  what  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  send  and  China  afford  to  pay  for  being  of  necessity 
weapons  and  munitions.  Chinese  spleen  at  the  United  Nations  embargo 
on  strategic  materials,  as  exhibited  in  the  note  to  Great  Britain  on  5  July, 
might  be  taken  as  indirect  evidence  that  all  was  not  well  in  the  economic 
relationships  between  China  and  the  other  communist  Powers. 

But  none  of  this  could  be  taken  to  imply  any  weakening  in  the  Sino- 
Russian  alliance.  Apart  from  ideological  ties,  the  alliance  served  China  as 
a  shield  against  retaliation  for  its  anti-American  and  anti-British  economic 
policy  and  for  its  intervention  in  the  Korean  War.  Moreover  the  alliance 
expressly  promised  China  Russian  armed  aid  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of 
Japanese  aggression  or  of  aggression  in  which  Japan  was  allied  with  other 
Powers.  This  aspect  of  it  was  given  prominence  during  1952,  because  of 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  together  with  the 
American-Japanese  Security  Pact,  and  also  of  the  Japanese  Treaty  with 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  September  1952. 

2  e-g-  New  China  News  Agency,  29  October,  4,  6,  and  10  November  1952. 

3  Hutheesing:  Window  on  China,  p.  118.  4  n^_Ig> 
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Nationalist  China.1  The  Chinese  communist  government  denounced  all 
these  things  as  evidence  of  American  designs  to  use  Japan  and  Japanese 
forces  in  an  attack  upon  China.  No  doubt  much  of  this  was  the  usual 
communist  tactic  of  ‘reversing  the  charges’.  But  they  may  nevertheless 
have  been  sincerely  afraid  for  the  future.  Japan,  far  in  advance  of  China  in 
industrial  development  and  technique,  was  steadily  recovering  its  strength. 
It  had  come  near  to  success  in  its  invasion  of  China  in  1937-45,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  opposed  by  the  U.S.A.  What  might  it  not  do  when  it  became 
fully  rearmed,  and  this  time  in  alliance  with  the  U.S.A.  ?  Mr.  Dulles 
might  reiterate  that  the  Pact  with  Japan  had  purely  defensive  purposes, 
and  Mr.  Yoshida  declare  that  even  in  time  of  general  war  Japan’s  new 
defence  forces  would  not  be  sent  overseas.  To  the  communists,  trained 
to  accept  any  duplicity  if  it  served  party  ends,  sincerity  in  an  opponent  was 
incomprehensible.  Moreover,  neither  Mr.  Dulles  nor  Mr.  Yoshida  could 
bind  the  future.  At  all  events  the  Sino-Russian  alliance,  as  a  guarantee 
against  such  possibilities,  was  made  much  of  in  both  the  Russian  and  the 
Chinese  press.  Pravda  on  26  January  1952  described  the  Japanese  decision 
to  make  peace  with  Nationalist  China  as  ‘shameful’  and  as  ‘a  serious 
threat  to  peace’.  It  promised  Russian  aid  should  Japan  or  any  forces  in 
alliance  with  it  again  attack  China.2  The  conclusion  in  April  of  the 
Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Nationalist  China  called  forth  similar 
charges  and  warnings  from  General  Chou.3 

On  17  August  General  Chou  arrived  in  Moscow.  He  was  accompanied 
by  several  other  Ministers  and  a  considerable  retinue  of  military  and 
economic  advisers.4  He  remained  in  the  Russian  capital  until  22  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  doubtless  his  discussions  with  Mr.  Vyshinsky  and  other 
Russian  officials  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  political,  military  and 
economic,  though  for  the  most  part  no  details  became  public.  While  he 
was  there  messages  were  exchanged  between  Marshal  Stalin  and  Mr.  Mao 
on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Mr.  Mao  was 
reported  as  saying  that  at  a  time  when  Japanese  militarism  was  being  re¬ 
vived  and  aggressive  forces  in  Japan  were  again  raising  their  heads  the 
unbreakable  friendship  and  alliance  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
constituted  a  guarantee  against  renewed  aggression  by  Japan  or  by  any 
other  state  which  should  unite  with  it.5 

Then  on  16  September,  Toss  announced  that  the  Russian  government  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  February 
1950,  had  agreed  to  transfer  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government  all  rights 
in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway.  The  transfer 


1  See  below,  pp.  361-2.  2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  January  1952. 

3  See  below,  p.  363.  4  The  Times ,  18  August  1952. 

s  New  China  News  Agency,  3  and  4  September  1952;  Soviet  News,  6  September  1952  (texts); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  469. 
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was  to  be  completed  by  31  December  1952  and  no  compensation  was  to  be 
paid  by  China.  At  the  same  time  in  a  formal  note  General  Chou  had 
requested  that  Russian  troops  should  remain  in  the  naval  base  of  Port 
Arthur  ‘until  such  time  as  peace  treaties  between  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  and  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  are  concluded’. 
The  note  alleged  that  ‘conditions  dangerous  for  peace  and  favourable  for 
the  recurrence  of  Japanese  aggression’  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  what 
it  termed  Japan’s  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  with  the  U.S.A.  and  other 
countries,  but  ‘refusal’  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic.  General  Chou  further  asked  that  the  exchange 
of  notes  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty  of  February 
1950.  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  of  course,  complied  in  an  answering  note.1 

General  Chou  returned  to  Peking  after  expressing  his  confidence  that 
the  inviolable  friendship  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  extend 
‘not  only  from  day  to  day  but  from  generation  to  generation’.2  He  was 
followed  to  Peking  by  a  delegation  from  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic, 
which  had  also  been  in  Moscow.  On  4  October  it  was  announced  that  an 
economic  and  cultural  agreement,  to  run  for  an  initial  period  of  ten  years, 
had  been  concluded  between  the  Chinese  government  and  that  of  Outer 
Mongolia.3  On  31  December  the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway  was  duly 
handed  over  to  Chinese  control,  to  the  accompaniment  of  another  lauda¬ 
tory  message  from  Mr.  Mao  to  Marshal  Stalin.4 

Another  indication  of  Chinese  preoccupation  with  Japan  was  afforded 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Region  Peace  Conference, 
which  met  in  Peking  during  2-13  October  and  was  reported  to  have  been 
attended  by  more  than  360  persons  from  various  countries,  although  these 
could  not,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  representatives.  The  confer¬ 
ence  upheld  the  Russian  and  Chinese  communist  attitude  in  respect  of  the 
Korean  War  and  related  matters.  But  in  particular  it  denounced  American 
policy  towards  Japan,  and  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  that  country.  It  furthermore  promised  support  to  elements  in  Japan 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A.  and  to  the  general 
alignment  of  their  country  against  the  communist  block  of  Powers.5  The 
Chinese  attitude  to  Japan  was  thus  one  of  mingled  threat  and  cajolery.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  menaced  with  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  China  should  it  again  intervene  on  the  east  Asiatic  mainland;  on  the 
other,  the  bait  of  greatly  increased  trade  was  held  out  if  it  would  only  break 
with  the  U.S.A.  and  depart  from  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Stalinist  Powers. 


1  Pravda,  16  September  1952;  New  China  News  Agency,  17  September  1952;  Soviet  News,  20 
September  1952;  New  York  Times,  16  September  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  470. 

2  Soviet  News,  27  September  1952  (text).  3  New  York  Times,  6  October  1952. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  5  January  1953  (text). 

5  For  texts  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  see  New  China  News  Agency,  17  and  21 
October  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  466. 
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3.  Japan 

At  the  opening  of  1952  the  Japanese  nation  was  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  general  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  San  Francisco  would  come 
into  force  and  Japan  would  regain  full  sovereignty.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  needed  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  Japan  itself,  by  the  U.S.A.,  as 
the  principal  occupying  Power,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  principal 
signatories  who  were  to  deposit  their  ratifications  in  Washington.1  Japan 
itself  had  completed  this  procedure  in  November  1951. 2  In  Great  Britain 
the  Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
December  1951, 3  and,  on  4  January  1952  Great  Britain  duly  deposited  its 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  Washington. 

This  was  encouraging  since  it  increased  the  likelihood  that  other 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  would  follow  suit.  But  it  was 
essential  for  the  implementation  of  the  Treaty  that  the  American  Senate 
should  agree  to  ratify  it  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senators 
present.  In  December  1951  Mr.  Dulles  had  again  visited  Tokyo  for  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Mr.  Shigeru  Yoshida.  The  American  envoy  was  accompanied 
by  two  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Far  Eastern  matters  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  These  were  Senator  H.  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 
On  24  December  Mr.  Yoshida  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dulles,  the  text  of 
which  was  published  on  16  January  1952. 4  In  this  Mr.  Yoshida  declared: 
‘My  Government  is  prepared  as  soon  as  legally  possible  to  conclude  with 
the  National  Government  of  China,  if  that  Government  so  desires,  a  treaty 
which  will  re-establish  normal  relations  between  the  two  Governments  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  multilateral  Treaty  of  Peace. 
The  terms  of  such  a  bilateral  treaty  shall,  in  respect  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  be  applied  to  all  territories  which  are  now,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be,  under  the  control  of  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  ...  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  conclude  a  bilateral  Treaty  with  the  Communist  regime  of  China.’ 

The  publication  of  this  letter  aroused  a  storm  in  Tokyo.  Mr.  Yoshida’s 
left-wing  opponents  in  the  Diet  bitterly  denounced  the  decision  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  and  even  the  right-wing  Socialist  group 
declared  that  he  had  entered  into  a  rash  commitment.5  He  defended  him¬ 
self  by  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for  Japan  to  associate  itself  with 
communist  countries  and  he  denied  that  the  commitment  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  him  by  American  pressure.6 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  398;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  623. 

2  Survey  for  1951,  p.  418.  3  Ibid.  p.  423>  n-  1  • 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  January  1952,  p.  120;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  474. 

5  New  York  Times,  18  January  1952. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  18  January  1952;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  January  1952. 
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In  Great  Britain  also  this  episode  created  a  bad  impression,  although 
there  was  little  disposition  to  blame  Mr.  Yoshida.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
during  the  Anglo-American  discussions  over  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
in  1951  it  had  been  agreed  that  neither  the  Chinese  communists  nor  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  should  be  invited  to  San  Francisco,  but  that  Japan 
should  be  left  free  to  decide  which  of  the  two  claimant  governments  it 
would  recognize  after  it  had  regained  its  sovereignty.1  Now  it  seemed  as 
though  Mr.  Yoshida  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  pledge  in  advance  to 
deal  with  Taipeh  and  not  with  Peking  so  as  to  ensure  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Francisco  by  the  American  Senate.  Mr.  Eden,  in  answer  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  on  30  January  that  the 
British  government  had  repeatedly  made  clear  to  the  American  authorities 
in  Washington  and  Tokyo  the  British  view  that  relations  between  Japan 
and  China  should  be  left  to  the  Japanese  government  to  decide  after  the 
general  Treaty  of  Peace  entered  into  force.2  He  added  that  the  British 
government  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  drafting  or  publication 
of  the  Yoshida  letter.  The  British  Liaison  Mission  in  Tokyo  had  been 
officially  informed  of  it  on  the  morning  of  16  January.  The  British  Foreign 
Secretary  was  understandably  reticent  in  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
occurrence.  He  remarked,  however,  that  ‘fortunately  there  are  not  many 
such  topics  between  us  and  the  United  States  Government’. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  Far  Eastern  policy  on  26  February,  Mr. 
Herbert  Morrison,  the  former  Foreign  Secretary,  reverted  to  the  matter 
of  the  Yoshida  letter.3  He  said  that  ‘it  was  agreed  between  Mr.  Dulles  and 
myself  that  Japan’s  future  attitude  towards  China  must  necessarily  be  for 
determination  by  Japan  itself  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde¬ 
pendent  status  contemplated  by  the  Treaty’.  He  went  on  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Dulles’s  own  statement  to  this  effect  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Morrison  then 
quoted  extracts  from  the  United  States  Congressional  Record  of  16  January 
1952,  which  contained  statements  by  Senator  Sparkman  and  Senator 
Smith  on  the  Yoshida  letter.  According  to  this  Senator  Sparkman  had 
declared  that  the  China  question  had  been  discussed  more  often  than  any 
other  during  their  conversations  with  Mr.  Yoshida.  The  Senator  went  on : 
‘This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  is  an  act  of  courage 
on  his  part  because  there  are  many  people  in  Japan,  many  in  his  own 
Government,  who  probably  feel  that  this  step  should  not  be  taken, 
certainly  not  unless  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  in  favour  of  such  action.  We  know  that  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain.  It  does  accord  with  the  wish  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dulles  and  I  did  our  best  to  make  known  to  the  Japanese  Government  and 


1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  399-401. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  165-8. 


3  Ibid.  vol.  496,  coll.  948-52. 
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the  Japanese  people  while  we  were  in  Japan.’  His  colleague,  Senator 
Smith,  said  that  they  had  accompanied  Mr.  Dulles  to  Japan  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion  and  invitation  ‘because  we  felt  it  was  most  important  that  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  should  understand,  when  the  Peace  Treaty  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  whether  the  new  Japanese  Government 
is  going  to  recognize  one  Chinese  Government  or  the  other’. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  it  appeared  from  these  statements  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  previous  agreement  between  Mr.  Dulles  and  himself,  American 
pressure  had  been  brought  upon  the  Japanese  government  to  commit 
itself  in  advance  to  recognition  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  administration. 
Pie  also  took  occasion  to  deny  a  story  which,  he  said,  had  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  30  January1  that  the  Japanese  government  had  decided, 
before  Mr.  Dulles  left  for  Great  Britain  in  June  1951,  to  extend  limited 
recognition  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime  and  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  had  been  aware  of  this.  This  statement,  he  declared,  was 
not  true,  either  of  the  Foreign  Office  or  of  himself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Yoshida  had  avoided  a  commitment  to 
recognize  the  Nationalist  regime  as  the  de  jure  government  of  all  China, 
which  it  claimed  to  be.  This,  indeed,  aroused  indignation  in  Taipeh,  where 
it  was  at  first  declared  that  no  treaty  would  be  made  in  which  Nationalist 
sovereignty  was  recognized  only  over  territory  actually  under  the  control 
of  the  Nationalist  government,  i.e.  Formosa  and  a  few  neighbouring  islands. 
But  cooler  counsels  eventually  prevailed. 

Moreover,  in  the  existing  circumstances  there  was  no  chance  of  a 
Japanese  treaty  with  the  communist  Chinese  government.  For  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  vehemently  denounced  the  general  Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  and 
would  obviously  not  adhere  to  it.  But  Japan  for  its  part  was  bound  by  the 
general  Treaty  to  conclude  no  separate  treaty  of  peace  which  did  not 
conform  to  the  terms  formally  agreed  upon  at  San  Francisco.  Yet,  if 
Japan  could  not  make  a  treaty  with  Peking  it  had  no  need  to  hasten  to 
conclude  one  with  Taipeh.  It  could  wait  and  see  what  happened.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Yoshida  and  his  colleagues  would  have  preferred 
such  a  course,  as  indeed  may  be  inferred  from  Senator  Sparkman’s  state¬ 
ment.  The  Japanese  government  did  not  want  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
Peking’s  resentment,  because  influential  Japanese  business  circles  were 
hoping  for  trade  with  China  even  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  resumption 
of  treaty  relations.  Nor  did  Tokyo  wish  to  offend  the  countries  which  had 
already  recognized  the  Chinese  People’s  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
refusal  to  give  an  advance  guarantee  to  avoid  Peking  and  approach  Taipeh 
might  have  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  American 
Senate.  This  Mr.  Yoshida  could  not  contemplate.  On  17  January  he 

1  This  was  a  slip  by  Mr.  Morrison;  the  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
27  January. 
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reiterated  Japan’s  desire  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Nationalist 
China  as  soon  as  it  was  in  a  position  to  do  so.1  He  subsequently  added, 
however,  that  this  would  not  necessarily  preclude  all  relations  with  com¬ 
munist  China.  This  may  have  been  said  in  the  hope  of  placating  the 
Peking  government,  which  on  22  January  had  denounced  Japan’s  sub¬ 
mission  to  American  pressure  and  had  declared  that  the  Yoshida  letter  was 
clear  evidence  of  an  intention  to  unleash  a  new  aggressive  war  against  the 
Chinese  people.2  On  5  February  the  Japanese  government  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Isao  Kawada  as  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
to  Taipeh.  He  arrived  there  on  17  February. 

On  5  February  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  American 
Senate  unanimously  approved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Japan.  The  Committee  added  a  rider  that  nothing  in  the  Treaty 
should  be  taken  as  implying  American  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands  or  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  Yalta  Conference.  The  Committee 
also  approved  the  Security  Pact  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan.3  On 
20  March  the  Senate  as  a  whole  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  10,  and  the  Security  Pact  by  one  of  58  to  9.  The  Senate  also  adopted 
the  reservation  in  respect  of  the  Kuriles  and  Southern  Sakhalin,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee.4  President  Truman  formally 
signed  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Security  Pact  on  15  April.5 

In  Australia  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Japanese  Treaty 
of  Peace  Bill  began  on  6  February.  Mr.  Richard  Casey,  the  Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  said  that,  like  all  the  other  allied  governments  who  had 
signed  it,  the  Australian  government  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
Treaty.  Australia  remained  dubious  about  the  restoration  of  Japan  to 
the  comity  of  nations  without  safeguards  for  its  future  conduct.  But  he 
intimated  that  it  was  a  choice  between  the  risk  of  a  fully  rearmed  and 
aggressive  Japan  and  that  of  a  defenceless  and  economically  prostrate 
Japan  falling  an  easy  prey  to  communism.  The  second  was  the  more 
immediate  danger  and  common  prudence  demanded  that  it  should  be 
avoided.  The  Australian  government  was  not  happy  about  the  restoration 
of  Japan’s  right  to  rearm  without  limitations,  and,  in  common  with  New 
Zealand,  had  pressed  for  these,  but  had  been  opposed  by  most  of  the 
principal  allied  Powers.  However,  Japan  had  lost  its  overseas  empire  and 
could  no  longer  draw  upon  Chinese  material  resources ;  moreover  Australia 
had  the  additional  security  of  the  Anzus  Pact.  Mr.  Casey  added  that  the 
Australian  government  had  decided,  although  with  reluctance,  that  it  was 
useless  to  endeavour  to  exact  reparations  from  Japan,  because  it  must 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  18  January  1952.  2  New  China  News  Agency,  28  January  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  6  February  1952.  4  Congressional  Record,  20  March  1952. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  April  1952,  p.  658. 
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be  given  the  chance  to  rebuild  its  economy  and  to  regain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  for  its  people  without  continued  dependence  upon 
outside  aid.1 

In  the  debates  which  ensued  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Dr.  Herbert 
Evatt,  maintained  the  firm  opposition  to  the  Treaty  which  he  and  his 
party  (the  Labour  Party)  had  shown  throughout.  He  declared  that  to 
permit  the  rearmament  of  Japan  was  to  put  the  future  security  of  Australia 
in  jeopardy,  for,  he  said,  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Japan  would 
always  be  found  upon  the  democratic  side.2  On  27  February,  when  the 
Bill  had  reached  its  third  reading,  the  deputy  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  Arthur  Calwell,  proposed  an  amendment  to  postpone  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Bill  for  six  months,  during  which  period  the  government 
should  conduct  a  national  referendum  on  it,  but  this  amendment  was 
disallowed  by  the  Speaker.  A  further  attempt  to  secure  postponement  was 
also  defeated,  and  on  27  February  the  Bill  passed  its  third  reading, 
although  by  a  narrow  majority,  the  voting  being  54  in  favour  to  46 
against.3  Similar  doubts  and  fears  were  expressed  in  New  Zealand, 
where,  however,  the  Peace  Treaty  secured  its  ratification  on  18  March. 
By  mid- April  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  completed  the  process 
by  depositing  their  ratifications  in  Washington. 

Three  other  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth — Canada,  Ceylon, 
and  Pakistan — had  by  this  time  also  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Canada 
and  Pakistan  deposited  their  ratifications  in  Washington  on  17  April.4 
The  French  National  Assembly  approved  the  Treaty  of  28  March  and  on 
18  April  France  duly  deposited  its  ratification  with  Washington.  That 
gave  the  necessary  number  of  depositors  among  the  specified  principal 
signatories,  other  than  Japan  itself  and  the  U.S.A.,  to  bring  the  Treaty 
into  effect.  On  28  April  Mr.  Acheson,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
formally  deposited  the  American  ratification  of  the  Treaty  in  the  national 
archives  and  with  his  action  the  Treaty  became  operative  and  Japan 
regained  its  sovereign  status.5 

This  ceremony  had  been  arranged  beforehand;  in  anticipation  of  it  the 
British  government  on  14  April  had  announced  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Esler  Dening,  the  head  of  the  British  Liaison  Mission  in  Tokyo,  as  Am¬ 
bassador-designate.  President  Truman,  on  16  April,  had  nominated 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Murphy  as  his  first  post-war  Ambassador  to  Tokyo. 

On  27  April  General  Ridgway,  the  Supreme  Commander  Allied 
Powers,  issued  a  statement  to  the  Japanese  people  on  the  impending  imple- 

1  The  Times,  7  February  1952.  2  Ibid.  22  February  1952. 

3  Ibid.  28  February  1952. 

4  Ceylon  did  not  deposit  its  ratification  until  28  April. 

5  At  9.30  a.m.  Washington  time,  10.30  p.m.  Tokyo  time.  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin , 
5  May  1952,  pp.  687-9,  for  the  ceremony  and  for  President  Truman’s  proclamation  ending  the 
state  of  war  with  Japan. 
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mentation  of  the  Treaty  and  the  ending  of  the  occupation.1  He  said  that 
the  objectives  of  the  occupation  had  been  in  large  measure  realized  and  he 
thanked  the  Japanese  people  and  their  government  for  the  good  faith  and 
diligence  with  which  they  had  co-operated  with  General  MacArthur  and 
with  himself.  He  declared  that  in  consequence  there  had  developed  ‘a 
degree  of  mutual  understanding,  mutual  respect  and  mutual  confidence 
unique  in  contacts  between  Oriental  and  Occidental  peoples’.  In 
reference  to  the  Security  Pact,  General  Ridgway  said  that  American 
forces  would  remain  in  Japan  ‘for  a  single  purpose,  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement  for  the  defense  of  Japan  during  such  period  as  Japan 
shall  be  lacking  the  effective  means  for  exercising  its  own  inherent  right 
of  self-defense  against  armed  attack  from  outside’.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Japan  was  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  against  ‘direct 
and  indirect  aggression’  and  the  American  forces  could  be  withdrawn. 
In  the  meantime  he  recognized  that  their  continued  presence  would  mean 
difficulties  which  the  communists  would  do  their  best  to  aggravate.  He 
believed,  however,  that  with  mutual  goodwill  and  understanding  such 
attempts  could  be  defeated  and  the  difficulties  overcome.  Finally  he 
extended  his  best  wishes  ‘for  the  steady  progress  of  Japan  toward  that 
position  of  eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  to  which  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Japanese  people  entitle  them  rightfully  to  aspire’. 

Mr.  Yoshida,  in  a  statement  on  29  April,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
allied  Powers,  ‘who  have  guided  and  helped  us  and  given  us  a  magnani¬ 
mous  peace  unparalleled  in  history’,  as  well  as  his  happiness  at  Japan’s 
achievement  of  sovereign  equality  with  other  states.  He  declared  that 
Japan  remained  overshadowed  by  the  communist  menace  and  for  this 
reason,  in  view  of  its  unarmed  state,  it  had  been  necessary  to  conclude  the 
Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A.  But,  he  warned,  this  was  an  arrangement 
which  could  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  Therefore,  he  said,  ‘we  must 
undertake  to  build  up  a  self-defence  power  of  our  own  gradually  according 
as  circumstances  and  resources  permit,  and  go  a  step  further  to  defend 
world  peace  and  freedom  in  collaboration  with  other  free  nations’.2 

The  remarks  of  General  Ridgway  and  Mr.  Yoshida  about  the  com¬ 
munist  menace  were  soon  to  be  given  point  by  the  communist-inspired 
rioting  in  Tokyo  on  1  May.  In  the  course  of  this  Americans  were  attacked 
and  injured,  and  their  cars  and  other  property  destroyed.  It  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  the  police  were  able  to  break  up  the  well-organized 
gangs  of  rioters.  Three  persons,  including  a  policeman,  were  killed  and 
over  a  thousand  wounded.3  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  Mr.  Okazaki,  the 


1  Contemporary  Japan  (Tokyo,  Foreign  Affairs  Association  of  Japan),  vol.  xxi,  nos.  1-3  1952, 
PP-  158-9  (text). 

2  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  1-3  1952,  pp.  159-60  (text). 

3  New  York  Times,  2  May  1952. 
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newly  appointed  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  was  to  express  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  regrets  to  the  American  Ambassador  over  the  injuries  to  Americans 
and  damage  to  their  property.  Mr.  Murphy,  on  2  May,  declared  to  the 
press  that  the  riots  followed  ‘a  certain  classic  pattern,  with  the  same  type 
of  leadership’,  with  the  object  of  creating  differences  between  Japan 
and  the  U.S.A.  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  they  reflected  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  people  towards  foreigners.1 

Communist  malevolence  could  not  prevent  the  restoration  of  normal 
relations  between  Japan  and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 
Apart  from  those  mentioned  above,  several  other  countries,  including 
Argentina  and  Mexico,  had  already  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty,  while  others, 
among  which  were  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Siam,  had  signified  their 
intention  of  resuming  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan.  West  Germany, 
too,  on  5  April  sent  a  diplomatic  representative  to  Tokyo;  he  was  Dr.  H. 
Northe.2  Yugoslavia,  also,  had  offered  on  4  January  to  resume  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Japan;  the  latter  signified  its  acceptance  on  20  March, 
and  on  1 2  April  the  two  countries  exchanged  notes  which  provided  for  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  28  April.3  Within  two  months 
from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  general  Peace  Treaty,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Peru  and  Venezuela  had  joined  the  ranks  of  its  ratifiers,  as  had  the 
Netherlands  and  Turkey.  Japan  itself  was  busy  appointing  its  first  post¬ 
war  envoys  abroad;  these  included  Mr.  Eiichi  Araki  as  Ambassador  to 
the  U.S.A.  and  Mr.  Shunichi  Matsumoto  as  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Meanwhile,  on  27  April  it  was  announced  that  the  negotiations  in  Taipeh 
had  been  successful  and  on  the  next  day  the  separate  Treaty  between 
Japan  and  Nationalist  China  was  duly  signed.4 

By  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  the  state  of  war  between  Japan  and  the 
Republic  of  China  was  to  end  when  the  Treaty  entered  into  force.  The 
second  Article  recognized  that  by  Article  2  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty 
Japan  had  renounced  all  claim  to  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Penghu  (the 
Pescadores  Islands)  as  well  as  to  the  Spratly  and  the  Paracel  Islands. 
Under  Article  3  questions  relating  to  Japanese  property  in  the  territories 
or  any  claims  of  Japanese  nationals  against  the  Republic  of  China  together 
with  any  claims  of  the  nationals  of  that  Republic  against  Japan,  were  to 
be  the  subject  of  special  arrangements  between  the  two  countries.  Under 
Article  4  it  was  recognized  that  all  treaties  and  agreements  concluded 
between  Japan  and  China  before  9  December  1941  had  been  voided  by 
the  Pacific  War.  By  Article  5  it  was  recognized  that  under  Article  10  of 


1  The  Times,  3  May  1952. 

2  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  4-6  1952,  p.  320.  3  Ibid.  pp.  319-20. 

4  Free  China  Information,  Special  Supplement,  15  May  1952;  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos. 

1-3  1952,  pp.  160-3  (texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  476. 
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the  San  Francisco  Treaty  Japan  had  renounced  all  its  special  rights  and 
interests  in  China.  Under  Article  6  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  China 
were  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  they  agreed  to  friendly 
co-operation  in  economic  matters.  The  ensuing  three  Articles  provided 
for  the  future  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty,  a  civil  air  transport 
agreement  and  a  fisheries  agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  10  stated  that  Tor  the  purpose  of  the  present  Treaty,  nationals 
of  the  Republic  of  China  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  the  inhabitants 
and  former  inhabitants  of  Taiwan  and  Penghu  and  their  descendants  who 
are  of  the  Chinese  nationality  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  enforced  by  the  Republic  of  China 
in  Taiwan  and  Penghu.  .  .  .’ 

The  next  Article  provided  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
any  problems  arising  out  of  the  (previous)  state  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  San  Francisco  Treaty.  Article  12  provided  for  the  settlement  by 
negotiation  or  other  pacific  means  of  any  disputes  that  might  arise  over 
the  application  or  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  (of  Taipeh).  By  Article  13 
the  Treaty  was  to  be  ratified  and  was  to  come  into  force  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  at  Taipeh.  The  final  article  declared  that  the  Treaty  was 
to  be  drawn  up  in  Japanese,  Chinese  and  English — the  English  text  to 
prevail  in  the  event  of  any  divergence  of  interpretation. 

The  Treaty  was  accompanied  by  a  Protocol  whereby,  ‘as  a  sign  of 
magnanimity  and  goodwill  towards  the  Japanese  people’,  the  Republic 
of  China  voluntarily  waived  the  benefit  of  the  services  to  be  made  available 
by  Japan  under  Article  14  (a)  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty.1  The  Protocol 
further  arranged  for  general  most-favoured-nation  treatment  by  each 
party  of  the  subjects,  commerce  and  vessels  of  the  other,  subject  to  certain 
rights  of  discrimination  similar  to  those  specified  in  Article  12  of  the  San 
Francisco  Treaty.2  These  arrangements  were  to  remain  in  force  for  a  year 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Treaty  became  operative.3 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  line  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Yoshida’s  letter 
to  Mr.  Dulles,  the  Japanese  government  had  been  careful  to  ensure  that 
the  Treaty  applied  only  to  territories  under  the  actual  control  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  regime  and  to  avoid  any  indication  that  former 
Japanese  special  rights  on  the  mainland  of  China  accrued  to  that  regime. 
However  this  circumspection  on  Japan’s  part  did  not  appease  the  Chinese 
People’s  government  in  Peking.  Here  on  6  May  General  Chou  En-lai 


1  For  Article  14(a)  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  396  ■,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  618. 

2  For  Article  12  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  see  ibid.  pp.  395  and  616  respectively. 

3  The  Treaty  entered  into  force  on  6  August  1952. 
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broadcast  a  denunciation  of  the  Japanese  government  as  lackeys  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  asserted  that  it  was  planning  to  invade  the  mainland  of  China. 
He  also  castigated  what  he  described  as  the  truculent  and  shameful  part 
which  the  U.S.A.  had  played  both  in  bringing  about  the  general  Treaty 
with  Japan  and  that  between  Japan  and  the  regime  of  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek.1  He  termed  the  latter  Treaty  ‘illegal’  and  said  that  it  was  ‘an 
open  insult  and  act  of  hostility  to  the  Chinese  people’. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  India  had  in  1951  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the 
General  Treaty  of  San  Francisco.  The  refusal  of  the  Indian  government 
to  participate  was  not  on  account  of  any  ill-will  towards  Japan,  but 
because  it  objected  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  also  to  the 
accompanying  Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A.2  India  had  at  the  time 
expressed  its  readiness  to  make  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan. 
On  28  April  1952  an  exchange  of  notes  between  India  and  Japan  brought 
to  an  end  the  state  of  war  that  had  existed  between  them.3  India  ap¬ 
pointed  its  first  Ambassador  to  Japan  in  the  person  of  Mr.  K.  K.  Chettur, 
who  presented  his  credentials  in  Tokyo  on  7  May. 

On  9  June  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  India  and  Japan  was  signed  in 
Tokyo  by  Mr.  Chettur  and  Mr.  Okazaki.4  Article  1  provided  for  ‘firm 
and  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  Japan  and  India  and  their 
respective  peoples’.  By  Article  2  the  two  countries  agreed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  commerce,  shipping  and 
aviation.  In  the  meantime,  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  28  April  1952, 
they  accorded  to  each  other  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  respect  of 
customs  duties,  any  other  charges  on  imports  or  exports  and  any  regula¬ 
tions  or  restrictions  affecting  these  or  payments  for  them.  Japan  agreed 
to  accord  India,  to  the  extent  that  India  accorded  it  the  same,  national 
treatment  in  respect  of  shipping,  navigation,  imports  and  the  rights  of 
Indian  residents  in  Japan.  There  was,  however,  a  qualifying  clause 
permitting  both  parties  to  take  such  discriminatory  measures  as  they 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  their  balance  of  payments  or  essential 
security  interests,  or  which  constituted  a  customary  exception  to  the  grant 
of  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  India  also  excepted  the  preferences 
and  advantages  which  existed  prior  to  15  August  1947,  and  those  it  gave 
to  contiguous  countries. 

By  Article  3  Japan  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  when  India  so 
desired,  for  an  Indo-Japanese  fisheries  agreement.  Under  Article  4  India 
agreed  to  return  to  Japan  all  Japanese  property  which  had  been  under 
the  control  of  the  government  of  India,  or  the  proceeds,  if  such  property 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  7  May  1952  (text). 

2  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  402-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  606-11. 

3  The  Times,  28  April  1952. 

4  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  4-6  1952,  pp.  325-8;  Nippon  Times,  10  June  1952;  Hindu, 
11  June  1952  (texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  483. 
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had  been  sold,  subject  in  both  cases  to  deduction  of  expenses  incurred  in 
the  administration  of  such  property.  Article  5  bound  Japan  to  return 
freely  all  Indian  property  in  Japan  during  the  war  period,  December 
1 94 1 -September  1945,  provided  the  owners  made  application  for  this 
within  nine  months  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  any  such  property  having  been 
destroyed  or  damaged. 

By  Article  6  India  waived  all  reparations  claims  against  Japan.  It  also 
waived  all  claims  arising  out  of  actions  taken  by  Japan  during  the  war, 
or  claims  arising  from  India’s  participation  in  the  occupation.  Article  7, 
on  the  judicial  rights  of  Indians  in  Japan,  gave  them  the  right  to  apply  for 
the  review  of  any  judgement  of  a  Japanese  court  between  7  December 
1941  and  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty.1  Article  8,  similar  to  Article  18 
of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty,  provided  for  the  payment  of  pre-war  debts.2 
By  Article  9,  similar  to  Article  19  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty,  Japan 
waived  all  claims  against  India  for  actions  taken  during  the  war  or  the 
occupation  of  Japan.3 

Under  Article  10  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  were  to  be 
settled  by  negotiation,  but  should  there  be  no  settlement  after  six  months 
of  such  negotiation,  then  the  matter  was  to  go  to  arbitration  in  the  manner 
to  be  determined  by  a  (future)  general  or  special  arbitration  treaty.  The 
final  Article  1 1  provided  that  the  Treaty  should  come  into  force  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  in  New  Delhi. 

The  Treaty  was  accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  letters  whereby  the 
government  of  India  reserved  ‘the  right  to  give  any  preferences  or  ad¬ 
vantages  in  future  to  Commonwealth  countries  and  contiguous  countries, 
it  being  understood  that  if,  by  the  grant  of  such  preferences  or  advantages, 
the  Government  of  India  is  required  to  give  similar  preferences  or  advan¬ 
tages  to  countries  other  than  Commonwealth  countries  and  contiguous 
countries  the  Government  of  India  will  also  extend  the  same  preferences 
or  advantages  to  Japan’.  The  Indo-Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  came  into 
force  on  27  August  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  in  New  Delhi. 

Japan’s  formal  resumption  of  sovereignty  served  further  to  exacerbate 
its  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  Moscow  Radio 
broadcast  a  message  of  sympathy  from  Marshal  Stalin  to  the  Japanese 
people.4  This  was  contained  in  a  telegram  to  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 


1  There  was  a  similar  Article  in  the  San  Francisco  Treaty:  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  621. 

2  For  Article  18  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  397;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  pp.  621-2. 

3  For  Article  19  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  397-8 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  622. 

4  SovietNews,  5  January  1952 ;  Manchester  Guardian,  9 January  1952  (texts) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1952,  p.  473. 
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Kyodo  News  Agency.  In  this  Marshal  Stalin  said  that  the  profound 
sympathy  which  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  felt  for  the  Japanese  people 
who  were  suffering  under  foreign  occupation  had  induced  him  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  one  state  should  not 
address  his  wishes  to  the  people  of  another.  He  wished  the  Japanese 
people  freedom  and  happiness  and  ‘full  success  in  their  gallant  struggle 
for  independence’.  He  hoped  that  the  Japanese  workers  would  be  de¬ 
livered  from  unemployment  and  low  wages,  the  peasants  from  land 
scarcity  and  high  taxation,  and  that  the  ‘democratic  forces’  in  Japan 
would  achieve  complete  victory.  Mr.  Yoshida  on  8  January  countered 
this  by  declaring  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  best  show  its  professed  goodwill 
towards  Japan  by  explaining  what  had  happened  to  over  300,000  Japanese 
soldiers  and  civilians  who  had  fallen  into  Russian  hands  in  1945  and  whose 
fate  remained  unknown.1  The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  again  referred 
to  this  matter  in  a  statement  to  the  Diet  on  29  January,  and  also  men¬ 
tioned,  as  additional  obstacles  to  any  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  its 
continued  possession  of  the  Habomai  Islands  and  its  incitement  of  the 
Japanese  communists  to  create  unrest  in  Japan.2  This  last  point  derived 
added  significance  from  communist-inspired  riots  in  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  Kyoto  and  other  Japanese  cities  on  21  February,  which  the 
communists  had  designated  as  ‘Anti-Colonialism  Day’,  in  protest  against 
the  negotiations  for  the  Administrative  Agreement  on  the  status  of 
American  troops  in  Japan  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  become 
operative.3 

Meanwhile  the  last  sessions  of  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  in  Tokyo 
continued  to  be  enlivened  by  exchanges  between  Major-General  A.  P. 
Kislenko,  the  Russian  member,  and  the  American  Chairman,  Mr.  William 
Sebald.  Thus,  when  on  17  January  the  Russian  member  asked  if  it  were 
true  that  Japan  planned  to  spend  over  $613  million  for  defence  during 
1 952-3,  he  was  accused  by  Mr.  Sebald  of  raising  the  matter  merely  for 
propaganda  purposes.4 

On  2  April,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  was  told  by  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  that,  when 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  entered  into  force,  the  Russian  mission  in  Japan  would 
lose  its  legal  standing  and  that  any  attempt  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  retain  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Moscow  Agreement  of  December  1945.5  This 
view  was  supported  by  the  American  Ambassador-designate,  Mr.  Murphy, 
in  a  statement  to  Japanese  press  correspondents  in  Washington  on  21 

1  The  Times,  9  January  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  30  January  1952.  For  the  Habomai  Islands  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  413 
and  430. 

3  New  York  Times,  22  February  1952.  For  the  subsequent  May  Day  riots  see  p.  360,  above. 

4  Nippon  Times,  18  January  1952. 

5  South  China  Morning  Post,  4  April  1952. 
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April.1  The  basis  for  these  statements  was  presumably  Article  IV  of  the 
agreement  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow  on  27  December  1945  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  and  Allied  Council  for 
Japan.  Article  IV  ran:  ‘The  establishment  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
preclude  the  use  of  other  methods  of  consultation  on  Far  Eastern  issues  by 
the  participating  Governments.’2  The  U.S.A.  had  used  such  other  methods 
in  the  procedure  adopted  for  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  September  1951  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  point  by  Moscow. 

On  23  April  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  held  its  last  session  in  Tokyo. 
At  this  meeting  Major-General  Kislenko  read  a  prepared  statement  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  decision  to  end  the  occupation  and  terminate 
the  Council  was  a  unilateral  and  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.A.  He 
denounced  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  Security  Pact  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  Japan.  The  U.S.A.,  he  declared,  were  making  Japan  into  a  military 
bridgehead  in  preparation  for  another  war  in  the  Far  East.3 

The  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  also  brought  to  an  end  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  in  Washington.  Here  Mr.  Alexander  Panyush- 
kin,  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  member  of  the  Commission,  upon  being 
apprised  of  this,  on  28  April  sent  a  long  letter  of  protest  to  Mr.  Maxwell 
Hamilton,  the  American  member  and  chairman.4  In  this  missive 
Mr.  Panyushkin  declared  that  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was  illegal 
since  it  had  been  concluded  in  violation  of  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam 
Declarations,  the  Yalta  Agreement,  the  decisions  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  and  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  1945.  He  asserted 
that  in  fact  Japan  remained  an  occupied  country  because  of  the  retention 
of  American  troops  upon  its  soil;  he  laid  full  responsibility  upon  the  U.S.A. 
for  any  untoward  consequences  which  might  ensue,  and  he  echoed  Major- 
General  Kislenko’s  remark  about  Japan  being  made  a  bridgehead  for  a 
new  war  in  the  Far  East.  He  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  insisted  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  all  occupation  forces  and  the  conclusion  of  a  real  peace  with 
Japan  in  which  all  countries  concerned  should  participate.  He  also 
denounced  the  ending  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  as  an  illegal  act  on 
the  part  of  the  American  government.5 


1  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  4-6  1952,  p.  321. 

2  Edwin  M.  Martin:  The  Allied.  Occupation  of  Japan  (Stanford,  Calif.,  Stanford  University  Press 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations;  London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1948), 
Appendix  B,  p.  119. 

3  Soviet  News,  3  May  1 952  (text) . 

4  New  York  Times,  29  April  1952;  Soviet  News,  10  May  1952  (texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  480. 

5  Section  VII  of  the  Moscow  Agreement  of  27  December  1945  read:  ‘The  Far  Eastern  Com¬ 
mission  shall  cease  to  function  when  a  decision  to  that  effect  is  taken  by  the  concurrence  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  all  the  representatives  including  the  representatives  of  the  four  following 
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All  this  had,  of  course,  been  heard  many  times  before  and  had  no 
influence  upon  the  course  of  events.  On  28  April  the  Japanese  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  issued  a  White  Paper  in  which  it  accused  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  menacing  Japan  externally  and  seeking  to  promote  internal  disorder 
so  as  to  weaken  the  will  of  the  Japanese  people  to  defend  themselves.  In 
face  of  this  threat,  the  Foreign  Ministry  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Japan  to  remain  neutral  and  unarmed.1 

On  30  May  the  Japanese  government  formally  notified  the  Russian 
mission  that  it  had  lost  its  legal  standing  as  a  result  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.2  The  Russian  reply  to  this  was  made  public  on 
12  June.  It  repeated  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco  was  illegal  and  that 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  who  had  been  at  war  with  Japan  the 
Allied  Council  could  not  be  abolished.  Therefore  the  Russian  mission 
retained  its  status  and  could  not  be  deprived  of  this  by  the  Japanese 
government.3  To  this  the  Japanese  government  promptly  replied  to 
reassert  the  position  taken  on  30  May.4  This  seemed  likely  to  bring  about 
an  awkward  situation  should  the  Russian  mission  persist  in  remaining. 
However,  if  the  Japanese  did  not  wish  to  expel  them  forcibly,  the  Russians, 
for  their  part,  could  not  compel  the  Japanese  government  to  have  any 
official  intercourse  with  them.  This  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  Moscow, 
for  on  27  June  Major-General  Kislenko  and  most  of  his  entourage  de¬ 
parted,5  although  some  remained. 

Thus,  the  Russian  government,  which  had  been  unable  in  1951  to 
prevent  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  was  now  equally 
impotent  to  prevent  the  Treaty’s  entry  into  force  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  the  occupation  machinery.  It  was,  to  its  chagrin,  largely 
deprived  of  the  pied-a-terre  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed  in  Japan.  It 
possessed,  however,  one  means  of  retaliation  and  to  this  it  proceeded  to 
have  recourse. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco  Japan  had  pledged 
itself  to  seek  admission  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  abide  by  the  principles 
of  the  Charter.6  Accordingly,  on  23  June  the  Japanese  government  made 
application  for  membership  and,  through  its  Consul-General  in  New 
York,  deposited  a  formal  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.7  On  2  September  the  American  government 

Powers:  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  China.  Prior 
to  the  termination  of  its  functions  the  Commission  shall  transfer  to  any  interim  or  permanent 
security  organization  of  which  the  participating  governments  are  members  those  functions  which 
may  appropriately  be  transferred.’  Martin,  op.  cit.  p.  120.  But  this  should  presumably  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  Section  IV. 

1  Le  Monde,  29  April  1952.  2  The  Times,  31  May  1952. 

3  Soviet  News,  19  June  1952  (text).  4  The  Times,  13  June  1952. 

5  Sunday  Times,  29  June  1952. 

6  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  392;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  612. 

7  A/21 40,  25  June  1952. 
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indicated  that  it  would  give  strong  support  to  Japan’s  application  because 
it  considered  that  Japan  was  entitled  to  join  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  would  be  strengthened  by  its 
admission.1  On  12  September  the  Security  Council  agreed  to  consider 
the  Japanese  application.  Mr.  Malik,  the  Russian  delegate,  opposed  it; 
he  declared  that  Japan  was  in  effect  a  vassal  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  he  asserted 
that  it  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Korean  War.  Moreover,  he  said, 
Japan  was  still  technically  at  war  with  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.2  On 
18  September  the  Security  Council,  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  one,  supported 
Japan’s  application  for  membership.  But  this  was  then  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Malik,  who  repeated  his  accusations  against  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.3 
Mr.  Warren  Austin,  in  rebuttal,  gave  a  categorical  denial  that  any 
Japanese  soldiers  were  fighting  in  Korea.  He  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  been  given  every  opportunity  to  adhere  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  that 
if  it  were  still  at  war  with  Japan  this  was  of  its  own  choosing.4  But  it  was 
only  too  evident  that  unless  the  future  should  produce  some  radical  change 
in  the  Russian  attitude  or  else  an  alteration  in  the  procedure  governing 
the  entry  of  new  members  of  the  United  Nations — which  Mr.  Warren 
Austin  recommended — Japan  would  remain  barred  from  admission. 

With  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  American  troops 
which  remained  stationed  in  Japan  were  there  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Security  Pact  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.  Article  3  of  that  Pact  had 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  future  administrative  agreement  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  to  determine  the  detailed  conditions  by  which  the 
American  armed  forces  in  Japan  should  be  governed.  For  this  purpose 
the  American  government  had  sent  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  as  special  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Earl  D.  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
American  army.  On  29  January  1952,  in  opening  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Okazaki,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk  issued  a  public 
statement  in  which  he  assured  the  Japanese  people  that  his  country  sought 
an  agreement  which  would  ‘impose  the  least  practicable  burden  upon  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  processes  by  which  the  Japanese 
people  must  earn  their  livelihood’.5 

The  subsequent  negotiations  were  conducted  in  secret,  which  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  Opposition  parties  in  the  Japanese  Diet.  On  24  February 
they  issued  a  joint  statement  in  which  they  assailed  the  government  for 
putting  a  stop  to  debate  on  the  subject.  They  followed  this  up  three  days 
later  by  introducing  a  resolution  of  no  confidence  against  Mr.  Okazaki.6 

1  New  York  Times,  3  September  1952. 

2  Security  Council,  Seventh  Year,  599th  Meeting,  12  September  1952. 

3  Ibid.  602nd  Meeting,  18  September  1952,  pp.  5-15.  And  see  ibid.  601  st  Meeting,  17  September 

PP-  I_5-  4  Ibid.  602nd  Meeting,  18  September  1952,  pp.  1-5. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  February  1952,  pp.  215-17  (text). 

6  New  York  Times,  28  February  1952. 
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The  Administrative  Agreement  was  formally  signed  on  28  February 
I952-1  The  preamble  referred  to  the  previous  conclusion  of  the  Security 
Pact,  to  the  stipulations  of  Article  3  of  that  Pact  and  to  the  desire  of  the 
two  governments  to  conclude  administrative  arrangements  which  would 
‘give  effect  to  their  respective  obligations  under  the  Security  Treaty  and 
strengthen  the  close  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  regard  between  their 
two  peoples’. 

Article  1  defined  the  phrase  ‘members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces’ 
as  ‘personnel  on  active  duty  belonging  to  the  land,  sea  or  air  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  of  America  when  in  the  territory  of  Japan’. 
‘Civilian  component’  was  defined  as  American  civilians  employed  by  or 
accompanying  the  American  armed  forces,  including  persons  of  dual 
nationality  (American  and  Japanese),  but  excluding  ordinary  civilian 
residents.  This  therefore  covered  not  only  the  American  garrison  troops 
in  Japan,  but  those  there  in  connexion  with  the  Korean  War. 

Article  2  provided  for  the  grant  by  Japan  to  the  U.S.A.  of  the  bases  and 
other  facilities  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Security 
Pact.2  So  far  as  this  had  not  already  been  done,  agreement  on  these 
matters  was  to  be  reached  through  the  agency  of  a  special  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  arrangements  so  concluded  could  be  revised  at  the  request 
of  either  party.  The  U.S.A.  agreed  to  return  to  Japan  the  areas  and  other 
facilities  granted  for  the  use  of  the  American  forces  whenever  these  should 
no  longer  be  needed.  Provision  was  made  for  the  interim  use  of  target 
ranges  and  manoeuvre  grounds  by  the  Japanese  authorities  and  people  at 
such  times  as  they  were  not  in  use  by  American  forces. 

Article  3  conceded  to  the  U.S.A.  all  necessary  authority  over  such  areas 
and  all  necessary  access  rights  to  them  by  land,  sea  and  air.  Such  rights, 
however,  were  not  to  be  used  so  as  to  cause  any  undue  interference  with 
ordinary  travel  in  Japan.  Under  Article  4  the  U.S.A.  were  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  restore  to  their  original  condition  any  areas  which  they 
retained,  or  to  pay  compensation  in  lieu  of  such  restoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  compensation  was  to  be  demanded  of  Japan  for  any  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  such  areas  during  their  period  of  occupancy,  apart  from 
construction  work  undertaken  by  special  agreement  with  Japan.  Article  5 
provided  that  American  vessels  and  aircraft  in  the  service  of  the  armed 
forces  should  be  exempt  from  any  tolls  or  landing  charges,  although  not 
from  pilotage  fees  in  cases  where  Japanese  pilots  were  employed.  Under 
Article  6  there  was  to  be  close  co-ordination  between  civil  and  military 
air  traffic  control  and  communications  systems  and  in  navigational  aids 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  io  March  1952,  pp.  382-9;  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos. 
i-3  1952,  PP-  H4-57  (texts). 

'  2  An  agreement  on  these  facilities  was  signed  in  Tokyo  on  26  July:  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi, 
nos.  7-9  1952,  p.  502. 
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at  sea.  By  Article  7  the  American  armed  forces  were  given  ‘the  right  to 
use  all  public  utilities  and  services  belonging  to,  or  controlled  or  regulated 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  and  to  enjoy  priorities  in  such  use,  under 
conditions  no  less  favourable  than  those  that  may  be  applicable  from  time 
to  time  to  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  Government  of  Japan’.  The 
Japanese  government,  by  the  terms  of  Article  8,  was  to  furnish  climatic, 
meteorological  and  seismographic  data  to  the  American  forces.  Article  9 
laid  down  that  members  of  the  American  armed  forces  should  be  exempt 
from  Japanese  passport  and  visa  laws,  and  from  regulations  for  the 
registration  and  control  of  aliens.  They  were  required  to  carry  a  personal 
identity  card  and  a  certificate  of  their  official  status.  Article  10  exempted 
American  army  personnel  and  their  dependants  from  any  Japanese  driving 
tests  or  fees,  Japan  accepting  American  driving  licences  as  valid  in  these 
cases.  Privately  owned,  as  distinct  from  official,  vehicles,  however,  were 
to  be  subject  to  Japanese  regulations. 

Under  Article  1 1,  all  goods  imported  for  the  official  use  of  the  American 
forces  were  exempted  from  customs  duties.  Private  property  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  and  their  dependants  was  to  be  subject  to  duty,  except 
vehicles,  clothing  and  household  furniture  and  effects  initially  imported 
when  such  persons  arrived  in  Japan.  Provision  was  made  for  co-operation 
between  American  and  Japanese  authorities  to  prevent  abuse  of  these 
privileges.  Under  Article  12  the  U.S.A.  were  given  the  right  to  contract 
for  supplies  in  Japan,  but  any  such  materials  or  supplies  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  Japanese  economy  were  to  be  secured  in  co-operation 
with  the  Japanese  authorities,  otherwise  the  materials  needed  could  be 
purchased  from  any  source  in  Japan.  Such  supplies  procured  for  official 
purchases  were  freed  from  a  number  of  Japanese  taxes.  The  following 
Article,  13,  exempted  American  forces  and  their  dependants  from  tax  on 
income  derived  from  their  service  with  the  armed  forces,  though  not  from 
any  income  from  Japanese  sources;  they  were  also  to  be  exempt  from 
property  taxes  or  death  duties,  except  on  property  permanently  held  in 
Japan.  Article  14  provided  for  generally  similar  privileges  in  the  case  of 
companies  and  persons  who  were  in  Japan  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  contracts  for  the  American  forces.  Article  15  laid  down  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  establishment  of  recreational  facilities  for  the  American 
forces  in  Japan.  Article  16  declared  it  to  be  ‘the  duty  of  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependants 
to  respect  the  law  of  Japan  and  to  abstain  from  any  activity  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  this  Agreement  and,  in  particular,  from  any  political 
activity  in  Japan’. 

Article  17  authorized  the  U.S.A.  to  exercise  a  considerable  degree  of 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Japan.  It  opened  by  stating  that  ‘upon  the 
coming  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  of  the  “Agreement 
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between  the  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  Status  of 
their  Forces”,  signed  at  London  on  June  19  1951, 1  the  United  States  will 
immediately  conclude  with  Japan,  at  the  option  of  Japan,  an  agreement 
on  criminal  jurisdiction  similar  to  the  corresponding  provisions  of  that 
Agreement’. 

In  the  meantime  American  service  courts  and  authorities  were  to 

exercise  within  Japan  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  which  may 
be  committed  in  Japan  by  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  dependants’.  Dependants  of  Japanese 
nationality  were  excepted  from  this  rule.  It  was  also  provided  that  ‘such 
jurisdiction  may  in  any  case  be  waived  by  the  United  States’.  Further 
sections  of  Article  17  provided  for  the  arrest  by  Japanese  authorities  of 
members  of  the  American  armed  forces,  civilians  in  their  employ,  or 
dependants  who  committed  offences  outside  the  areas  allocated  to  the  use 
of  these  forces;  such  persons  were  then  to  be  handed  over  to  the  American 
military  authorities.  Persons  who  fled  from  American  military  jurisdiction 
were  on  request  to  be  arrested  by  the  Japanese  police  and  turned  over 
to  the  Americans.  The  American  military  authorities  were  given  the 
exclusive  right  to  make  arrests  within  the  areas  reserved  for  American 
military  use,  but  any  Japanese  so  arrested  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Japanese  authorities.  The  American  military  authorities  also  had  the 
right  to  arrest  anybody  in  the  vicinity  of  their  areas  who  committed  or 
attempted  to  commit  an  action  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  those  areas. 
Apart  from  that,  American  military  police  activities  outside  the  American 
zones  were  to  be  limited  to  maintaining  order  and  discipline  among  the 
American  forces  and  to  making  arrests  where  necessary.  Provision  was 
made  for  co-operation  between  American  and  Japanese  authorities  in 
conducting  investigation  into  offences  and  in  securing  witnesses  and 
evidence.  The  American  military  authorities  alone  could  remove  from 
Japan  any  undesirable  members  of  their  forces,  but  agreed  to  give 
‘sympathetic  consideration  to  a  request  by  the  Government  of  Japan  for 
the  removal  of  any  such  person  for  good  cause’.  Rights  of  search  and 
seizure  of  persons  or  property  belonging  to  the  American  armed  forces 
were  reserved  to  the  American  military  authorities;  but  these  were,  on 
request  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  to  undertake  such  tasks  and  to  inform 
the  Japanese  authorities  of  the  results.  No  death  sentence  was  to  be 
executed  by  the  American  armed  forces  in  Japan  in  cases  where  Japanese 
law  did  not  provide  for  this  penalty.  The  American  military  courts  were 
to  try  and,  on  conviction,  to  punish  American  army  personnel  for  all 
offences  against  the  laws  of  Japan,  and  to  notify  the  Japanese  authorities 
of  the  action  taken.  They  were  also  to  ‘give  sympathetic  consideration  to 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  regarding  the  Status  of  Forces  of  Parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  (Cmd.  8279)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951). 
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a  request  from  Japanese  authorities  for  a  waiver  of  [American]  jurisdiction 
in  cases  arising  under  this  paragraph  where  the  Japanese  Government 
considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  particular  importance’.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  waiver  the  Japanese  authorities  could  exercise  jurisdiction. 

Finally  Article  17  provided  that,  if  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Status  of  Forces  had  not  come  into  effect  within  a  year  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  American-Japanese  Administrative  Agreement, 
the  U.S.A.  would,  on  request,  reconsider  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  offences  committed  in  Japan  by  American  army  personnel  and 
their  dependants. 

Article  1 8  provided  for  a  mutual  waiver  of  claims  in  the  event  of  personal 
injury  or  property  damage  if  caused  ‘by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  or 
a  civilian  governmental  employee  of  the  other  party  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties’.  Procedure  was  also  laid  down  for  the  settlement  of 
other  claims.  Under  Article  19  members  of  the  American  armed  forces 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  foreign  exchange  controls  of  the  Japanese 
government  although  this  stipulation  was  not  to  preclude  the  American 
army  personnel  from  receiving  or  remitting  dollar  funds  earned  while  in 
service  in  Japan  or  received  from  sources  outside  Japan. 

By  Article  20  American  troops  were  to  use  their  military  payment 
certificates  within  the  zones  allotted  to  them,  while  the  American  and  the 
Japanese  governments  were  to  co-operate  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  this. 
Certain  American  banks  were  to  be  authorized  to  provide  facilities  for 
American  personnel,  with  special  accounts  and  officials,  separate  from 
their  ordinary  commercial  banking  business  in  Japan.  Article  21  gave  the 
U.S.A.  the  right  to  establish  military  post  offices  in  the  areas  and  facilities 
reserved  for  their  military  personnel.  By  Article  22  the  U.S.A.  were  given 
‘the  right  to  enroll  and  train  all  eligible  United  States  citizens,  residing  in 
Japan,  in  the  reserve  organizations  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  prior  consent  of  the  Japanese  Government  shall  be 
obtained  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  by  the  Japanese  Government’. 
Article  23  provided  for  co-operation  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  in 
ensuring  the  security  of  the  American  forces  and  their  property.  The 
Japanese  government  was  ‘to  seek  such  legislation  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  adequate  security  and  protec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  of  installations,  equipment,  property,  records  and  official  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  under  the 
applicable  laws  of  Japan’.  By  Article  24,  in  the  event  of  actual  or  immi¬ 
nently  threatened  hostilities  in  the  Japan  area,  the  American  and  Japanese 
governments  were  to  engage  in  immediate  consultation  ‘with  a  view  to 
taking  necessary  joint  measures  for  the  defence  of  that  area  and  to  carrying 
out  of  purposes  of  Article  I  of  the  Security  Treaty’. 

Under  Article  25  Japan  was  to  bear  the  cost  of  making  available  to  the 
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American  forces  the  areas  and  other  facilities  specified  in  Articles  2  and  3. 
It  was  also  to  provide  Japanese  currency  equivalent  to  U.S.  $155  million 
a  year  ‘for  the  purpose  of  procurement  by  the  United  States  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  requisite  services  and  supplies  in  Japan’.  All  other  costs  of 
the  American  armed  forces  were  to  be  met  by  the  U.S. A. 

Article  26  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee,  to 
consist  of  an  American  and  a  Japanese  representative,  each  with  deputies 
and  a  staff.  The  Committee  was  in  particular  to  determine  the  precise 
areas  and  facilities  to  be  allotted  to  the  American  forces  in  Japan.  It  was 
also  to  deal  with  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  Agreement  which 
required  such  consultation.  In  the  event  of  the  Committee  failing  to  reach 
agreement  upon  any  matter,  this  was  to  be  referred  to  the  American  and 
Japanese  governments  ‘for  further  consideration  through  appropriate 
channels’.  By  Article  27  the  Administrative  Agreement  was  to  come  into 
force  simultaneously  with  the  Security  Pact.  Article  28  gave  either  govern¬ 
ment  the  right  at  any  time  to  ask  for  revision  of  any  article  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment,  in  which  case  both  parties  would  ‘enter  into  negotiations  through 
appropriate  channels’.  By  the  final  Article,  29,  the  Administrative  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  any  revisions  secured  under  the  preceding  Article,  were  to  be 
operative  during  the  period  of  the  Security  Treaty  unless  there  was  an 
earlier  agreed  termination  of  them. 

An  exchange  of  letters  which  accompanied  the  Agreement  arranged  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  preliminary  working  group  of  American 
and  Japanese  representatives  to  consult  on  the  areas  and  facilities  to  be 
granted  to  the  American  forces.  Arrangements  made  by  this  group  were  to 
go  into  effect  as  soon  as  made,  and  its  work  was  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Joint  Committee  when  the  Administrative  Agreement  came  into  force. 
Existing  zones  and  facilities  used  by  the  American  forces,  not  agreed 
upon  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  were  to  be  retained  by  these  forces,  until  agreement  was 
reached.1 

On  the  occasion  of  signing  the  Agreement  Mr.  Rusk  issued  a  public 
statement  in  which  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Agreement  would  dissipate  the  anxieties  and  concern  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  press  and  people  of  both  countries.  He  said  that  both  the 
American  and  the  Japanese  delegations  had  been  agreed  that  American 
forces  should  be  enabled  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  were  in 
Japan,  but  that  in  doing  so  they  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  Japan.  He  believed  that  a  fair  and  workable 
arrangement  had  been  reached,  and  that,  while  efforts  would  be  made 
to  distort  what  had  been  done  and  to  promote  estrangement  between 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  March  1952,  pp.  389-90;  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos. 
i-3  !952,  PP-  1 57-8* 
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the  American  and  Japanese  peoples,  these  machinations  would  fail.1 
Mr.  Okazaki  replied  in  similar  terms.2 

Since  Article  3  of  the  Security  Pact  had  provided  that  there  should  be 
an  Administrative  Agreement,  this  did  not  require  ratification  by  the 
American  Senate,  because  the  Agreement  was  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Pact.  The  Japanese  government  took  the  same  line  with  regard  to  the 
Diet,  which  provoked  criticisms  that  the  government  was  acting,  if  not 
unconstitutionally,  as  some  indeed  averred,  at  all  events  autocratically. 

Apart  from  attacks  on  the  Agreement  by  ‘neutralist’  circles,  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  as  part  of  their  general  dislike  of  the  Security  Pact,  there  were 
also  specific  criticisms  of  certain  portions  of  it.  These  were  directed  in  the 
first  place  against  the  jurisdictional  privileges  accorded  the  American 
armed  forces,  together  with  their  auxiliaries  and  dependants.  It  was 
declared  that  these  privileges  were  wider  than  those  accorded  to  American 
forces  stationed  in  NATO  countries,  or  in  the  Philippines.3  It  was  under¬ 
standable  that  with  nationalist  feeling  once  more  developing  in  Japan 
after  six  years  of  occupation,  and  with  the  memories  of  the  extra-territorial 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  Treaty  Powers  in  Japan  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  should  be  a  delicate  matter.  Despite  the  obvious 
efforts  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Agreement  to  make  these  special  jurisdic¬ 
tional  rights  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible,  they  could  not  but  arouse  some 
adverse  comment. 

A  further  matter  of  complaint  was  the  amount  to  be  provided  annually 
by  Japan  for  the  supply  needs  of  the  American  forces.  This,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered,  together  with  the  mounting  bill  for  Japan’s  defence  forces,  would 
impose  a  considerable  strain  upon  the  Japanese  economy,  of  which  the 
prospects  were  still  doubtful.4  Fears  were  also  expressed  that  the  right 
given  to  the  American  military  authorities  to  make  contracts  directly  with 
what  Japanese  firms  they  pleased,  would  operate  in  favour  of  larger  com¬ 
panies,  but  against  the  numerous  medium-sized  and  small  concerns.5 
How  far  these  apprehensions  would  be  justified  remained  to  be  seen.  The 
Japanese  government,  however,  could  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  expected  hostility  of  its  opponents,  a  good  many  of  its 
supporters  were  dubious  about  the  Agreement. 

The  entry  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Security  Pact  and  the 
Administrative  Agreement  confronted  the  Japanese  government  with 
another  vexatious  problem — that  of  the  future  status  of  the  United  Nations 
forces,  other  than  American,  who  were  in  Japan  in  connexion  with  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  bulk  of  these  were  British  Commonwealth  forces. 
It  was  understandable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  British  government, 
together  with  the  other  Commonwealth  governments  concerned,  did  not 


1  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  1-3,  pp.  142-3. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1 14.  4  Ibid.  pp.  116-17. 


2  Ibid.  pp.  143-4. 
5  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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desire  to  see  its  troops  in  Japan  placed  in  a  less  favourable  position  than 
those  of  the  U.S.A.  Any  such  unfavourable  discrimination  would  react 
adversely  upon  both  the  morale  of  the  troops  and  the  prestige  of  their 
countries  in  the  East — an  intangible,  but  none  the  less  a  vitally  important 
matter.  The  British  government,  in  particular,  could  expect  to  come 
under  fire  at  home  should  it  permit  British  troops  in  Japan  to  be  placed 
in  a  less  privileged  position  than  those  of  the  U.S.A.  Such  a  development 
would  also  give  an  opportunity  to  the  communists  which  they  would  not 
fail  to  exploit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  government  was  in  an  equally 
delicate  position.  It  was  being  attacked  because  of  the  financial  and 
jurisdictional  concessions  which  it  had  accorded  the  U.S.A.  in  respect  of 
their  forces  in  Japan.  The  government  could,  and  did,  justify  these  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  ground  that  the  American  forces  were  there  as  defenders 
of  Japan  until  such  time  as  it  could  provide  an  adequate  defence  for  itself. 
But  no  such  justification  could  be  made  for  conceding  similar  privileges 
to  British  Commonwealth  or  to  other  United  Nations  forces,  which  were 
not  in  Japan  by  nature  of  any  pact  with  its  government.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  there  in  consequence  of  the  United  Nations  resolve  to  defend  South 
Korea  against  communist  aggression  and  that,  in  so  doing,  they  were 
acting  as  a  shield  to  Japan  also.  But  the  connexion  was  not  so  obvious  and 
was  one  which  the  Japanese  public  in  general  were  not  so  ready  to  grasp. 
Renascent  nationalism  was  not  without  effect  among  them  and  there  was 
a  readiness  to  give  ear  to  insinuations  that  the  Powers  were  trying  to 
impose  a  general  extra-territorial  system  upon  Japan  which  it  might  find 
as  much  difficulty  in  removing  as  it  had  that  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century.  This  was,  indeed,  an  exaggeration,  but  Mr.  Yoshida,  who  had 
before  long  to  go  to  the  country  and  seek  re-election  for  himself  and  his 
party,  could  not  afford  to  ignore  such  currents  of  feeling. 

There  were  two  distinct  matters  to  be  settled  in  respect  of  British 
Commonwealth  armed  forces  in  Japan.  One  was  the  question  of  what 
quarters  and  other  facilities  should  be  allotted  to  them,  how  their  procure¬ 
ment  needs  should  be  financed,  and  whether  Japan  should  meet  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  these.  The  other  was  that  of  jurisdiction  over  them  in  the 
event  of  their  committing  offences  while  in  Japan.  Neither  matter  had 
been  settled  by  28  April  and  it  was  agreed  that,  so  far  as  bases  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  existing  facilities  should  be  continued  for  a  period  of  three 
months  from  that  date.  Since  no  agreement  was  reached  during  that 
period,  it  had  to  be  extended.  On  15  July  it  was  announced  that  the 
Japanese  government  had  agreed  to  an  arrangement  whereby  British 
Commonwealth  and  other  (non-American)  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
could  continue  to  enjoy  facilities  in  Japan  until  a  final  settlement  had  been 
reached.  In  the  meantime  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
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of  all  parties,  would  endeavour  to  formulate  the  detailed  conditions  to 
which  United  Nations  forces  would  conform.1 

On  3  June,  Mr.  Okazaki  told  the  press  that  no  agreement  had  so  far 
been  reached  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  British  Commonwealth  forces 
in  Japan.  He  said  that  the  Japanese  government  was  willing  to  provide, 
inter  alia ,  the  Japanese  yen  currency  which  such  forces  needed  to  pay  their 
expenses  while  in  Japan— such  as  wages  of  Japanese  employees,  rent  of 
buildings,  and  travel  expenses.  But  the  Japanese  government  would  do 
this  only  if  the  governments  of  the  Commonwealth  were  prepared  to 
reimburse  it — it  was  not  prepared  to  bear  any  share  of  such  costs  itself 
(as  it  had  agreed  to  do  for  American  forces).2  On  25  June  Mr.  Selwyn 
Lloyd  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  draft  agreement  concerning  both 
the  financial  and  the  jurisdictional  position  of  all  United  Nations  forces 
in  Japan  had  been  drawn  up,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commonwealth 
governments  concerned  and  of  the  American  government.  This  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Japanese  government.3 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  thrown  into  sharp  relief  in  early 
August.  While  H.M.S.  Belfast  was  paying  a  courtesy  call  at  Kobe  in  July, 
two  able  seamen  of  her  crew  were  arrested  by  the  Japanese  police  on  a 
charge  of  robbery,  with  violence,  of  a  Japanese  taxi-driver.  The  accused 
sailors  were  brought  before  the  Kobe  District  Court,  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  two  and  a  half  years’  imprisonment.4  The  British  and 
American  Ambassadors  in  Tokyo  both  protested  against  this  sentence  on 
the  ground  that  the  whole  question  of  jurisdiction  over  United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan  was  still  undecided.  In  London  Mr.  Eden  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  for  the  release  of  the  two  men  and 
for  their  delivery  to  the  British  naval  authorities.5 

The  British  view  was  that,  since  no  agreement  had  been  signed  which 
conceded  Japanese  jurisdiction  over  British  Commonwealth  forces,  the 
Kobe  Court  had  acted  ultra  vires.  Moreover,  it  was  common  practice 
between  foreign  states,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  hand  over  members  of 
foreign  armed  forces  who  got  into  trouble  while  in  a  foreign  country  to 
their  own  authorities  for  punishment.  The  Japanese  authorities  in  Sasebo 
did,  indeed,  do  this  in  the  case  of  six  British  sailors  who  had  been  involved 
in  a  street  fight  in  that  port.6  It  was  also  considered  that  the  severity  of 
the  sentence  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence. 

Had  they  possessed  a  free  hand  in  the  matter,  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Yoshida 
and  Mr.  Okazaki  would  have  acquiesced  in  the  British  request  and  freed 
the  two  seamen.  But  they  were  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  Japanese  legal 
and  judicial  opinion  in  general  backed  up  the  action  taken  by  the  Kobe 


’  The  Times,  16  July  1952. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  502,  col.  2227. 
5  Daily  Telegraph,  6  August  1952. 


2  Ibid.  4june  1952. 

4  Observer,  3  August  1952. 

6  Sunday  Times,  10  August  1952. 
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Court.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  there  was  divergence  of  views  among 
the  members  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet  on  the  matter.  This  would  appear 
from  a  statement  by  a  Japanese  Foreign  Office  spokesman  on  12  August 
that  a  special  liaison  group,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  higher  police  officials,  had  been 
established,  with  the  object  of  preventing  any  differences  between  these 
departments  in  matters  concerning  the  status  of  United  Nations  forces  in 
Japan.1 

On  7  August  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Shinichi 
Shibusawa,  told  newspaper  correspondents  that  Japan  possessed  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  members  of  United  Nations  armed  forces  while  the 
question  of  their  status  was  still  under  discussion.  He  did  not  agree  that 
the  sentence  passed  was  unduly  severe  and  he  also  declared  that  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  on  account  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  under 
the  constitution,  could  not  alter  the  verdict  of  the  Court  at  Kobe.2 

The  position  of  the  Japanese  government  was  not  improved  by  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  newspaper  Asahi,  which  had  apparently  got  hold  of 
some  inside  information.  The  paper  on  16  August  came  out  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that,  on  6  August  the  British  government  had  sent  a  note  to  Tokyo, 
in  which  it  had  referred  to  a  promise  made  by  Mr.  Yoshida  in  a  letter 
of  31  May  to  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Murphy.  This  promise 
Mr.  Yoshida  was  now  said  to  have  broken.  According  to  the  Asahi  story, 
the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  had  said  in  his  letter  that,  pending  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  subject  of  United  Nations  forces  in  Japan, 
all  minor  criminal  offences  would  be  dealt  with  by  turning  over  the 
personnel  involved  to  their  own  authorities  for  disciplinary  treatment. 
More  serious  charges  would  be  a  matter  of  discussion  between  Japanese 
authorities  and  United  Nations  military  authorities.3  The  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  apart  from  denying  that  it  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  revela¬ 
tions  in  the  Asahi,  refused  comment  upon  them.  The  Japanese  Foreign 
Ministry  admitted  that  Mr.  Yoshida  had  sent  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy 
but  initially  denied  that  its  contents  were  as  the  Asahi  had  represented 
them  to  be.4  However,  when  on  2  September  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Ministry  was  constrained  to  make  the  letter  public,  there  were  found  to 
be  no  material  differences  from  the  version  published  by  the  Asahi.5 
Mr.  Okazaki  on  this  occasion  promised  that  in  future  the  Japanese 
government  would  use  its  best  endeavours  to  see  that  United  Nations 
personnel  were  handed  over  to  their  military  authorities.  At  the  same 
time  he  reiterated  that  Japan  had  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
such  offenders  and  he  intimated  that  the  detention  of  the  two  British  sailors 

1  Nippon  Times,  13  August  1952.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  8  August  1952. 

3  Nippon  Times,  16  August  1952;  The  Times,  18  August  1952. 

4  The  Times,  20  August  1952.  5  Nippon  Times,  3  September  1952  (text). 
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was  because  of  lack  of  contact  between  his  Ministry  and  the  Japanese 
authorities  at  Kobe  as  well  as  between  the  British  and  the  Japanese  autho¬ 
rities.1  This  statement  was  refuted,  so  far  as  the  British  naval  authorities 
were  concerned,  by  a  statement  from  British  official  sources  in  Tokyo 
that  in  fact  a  British  naval  patrol  had  been  sent  to  take  custody  of  the  two 
men,  but  that  the  Japanese  had  refused  to  hand  them  over.2 

All  this  served  further  to  agitate  the  public  mind  in  Japan.  More  fuel 
was  heaped  on  the  flames  by  the  action  of  the  Japanese  Federation  of 
Bar  Associations  which  on  22  August  had  sent  a  letter  to  General  Mark 
Clark.3  In  this  communication  the  Federation  declared  that  it  had  con¬ 
ducted  an  inquiry  into  offences  by  members  of  United  Nations  forces 
since  the  Peace  Treaty  had  come  into  operation.  There  had,  it  asserted, 
been  198  such  cases.  It  therefore  asked  General  Clark  to  take  measures 
to  enforce  stricter  discipline  among  the  troops.4  General  Clark  replied 
three  days  later  to  deny  that  offences  by  members  of  United  Nations 
forces  had  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  he  produced  figures  of  his  own  to 
show  that  there  had  been  a  diminution. 

He  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  before  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  publicized  the  charges  and  intimated  that  he  thought  that  the 
Japanese  had  been  playing  to  the  gallery.5  As  to  that,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Japanese,  during  the  years  of  occupation,  had  suffered 
a  good  deal  from  the  excesses  of  the  proportion  of  evil  doers  who  are  to  be 
found  in  any  army.  Now,  with  their  regained  sovereignty,  they  were 
not  disposed  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  malpractices  of  members  of 
United  Nations  forces  who  were  inclined  to  let  themselves  go  while  on 
leave  in  Japan  after  arduous  and  wearisome  duties  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
Mr.  Yoshida,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  elections,  was  in  no  good  position 
to  take  a  stand  contrary  to  such  sentiments. 

Consequently,  despite  British  representations,  the  two  sailors  remained 
in  prison  pending  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  to  a  higher  Court  which  had 
been  lodged  on  their  behalf  by  their  Japanese  defence  counsel.  The 
Japanese  were  careful  to  allow  no  complaints  to  arise  about  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  two  prisoners  with  regard  to  food  and  accommodation,  and  to 
permit  British  consular  officials  to  satisfy  themselves  on  these  matters  by 
visiting  the  prisoners.6  In  the  event,  the  Higher  Court  in  Osaka  rendered 
judgement  on  5  November.  It  confirmed  the  judgement  of  the  Kobe 
District  Court,  but  suspended  the  sentence  upon  the  two  sailors  and 
released  them  on  probation.  In  so  doing  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Osaka 
Court  reaffirmed  that  Japanese  courts  were  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  September  1952. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  4  September  1952. 

3  General  Clark  had  succeeded  General  Ridgway  in  May. 

4  The  Times,  23  August  1952.  5  New  York  Times,  26  August  1952. 

6  20  October  1952,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  Written  Answers,  col.  66. 
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in  cases  of  offences  by  members  of  foreign  armed  forces,  save  where  there 
were  treaty  provisions  to  the  contrary.  The  two  culprits  were  then  handed 
over  to  the  British  naval  authorities  at  Sasebo,  where  a  court  martial  was 
awaiting  them.1 

Thus  the  affair  of  the  two  seamen  was  ended  without  either  side  having 
conceded  the  point  of  principle.  On  12  November  it  was  announced  that 
the  American  Ambassador  had  presented  a  memorandum  from  the 
United  Nations  Command  which  urged  upon  Japan  the  conclusion  of  an 
interim  agreement  on  jurisdiction  to  give  to  all  United  Nations  forces  in 
Japan  the  same  treatment  as  that  accorded  to  American  forces  under  the 
Administrative  Agreement.  The  memorandum  declared  that  any  dis¬ 
crimination  in  this  matter  between  American  and  other  United  Nations 
forces  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  morale,  that  public  opinion  in 
countries  whose  forces  were  not  given  equal  treatment  would  be  critical 
of  their  retention  in  Japan  and  Korea.  It  furthermore  pointed  out  that 
Japan’s  refusal  to  accord  such  equality  of  treatment  was  not  consistent 
with  the  obligation  it  had  assumed  in  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  to  give 
the  United  Nations  every  aid  in  repelling  aggression,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  engaged  in  this  task  in  Korea  were  preserving  the  security  of 
Japan  itself.2 

On  14  November  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  said  that  it  had  not 
agreed  with  the  memorandum,  but  had  presented  a  counter-proposal 
generally  similar  to  the  arrangements  between  NATO  members,  but 
maintaining  Japan’s  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  members  of  United 
Nations  forces  in  criminal  matters.3  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Okazaki 
told  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet,  which  had 
declared  that  honour  forbade  any  concessions  in  this  matter,  that  Great 
Britain,  among  other  Powers,  had  conceded  special  jurisdictional  privileges 
to  foreign  forces  stationed  on  its  soil,  that  this  was  an  international 
practice,  and  that  Japan  must  in  general  conform  to  it.4 

On  24  November  Mr.  Nutting  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  British  government,  the  other  Commonwealth  governments  and  the 
American  government,  were  all  in  complete  agreement  that  all  United 
Nations  forces  in  Japan  should  enjoy  the  same  status  in  matters  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  Japanese  government  had,  he  said,  at  first  replied  rejecting  the 
United  Nations  memorandum,  but  it  had  later  on  withdrawn  this  rejection 
and  was  giving  the  whole  matter  further  consideration.5  On  the  following 
day  United  Nations  representatives  in  Japan  issued  a  public  statement  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  whole  matter  was  being  misrepresented  in 
the  Japanese  press.  They  denied  that  Japan  was  being  inequitably  treated 

1  Nippon  Times,  6  November  1952.  2  The  Times,  15  November  1952. 

3  Nippon  Times,  15  November  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  487. 

+  Nippon  Times,  16  November  1952.  5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  508,  coll.  18-19. 
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and  pointed  out  that  during  the  recent  war  Great  Britain  and  other 
Commonwealth  nations  had  all  conceded  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
American  forces  in  their  territories  to  the  American  authorities.  They  also 
refuted  the  charge  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  reimpose  upon 
Japan  anything  resembling  the  extra-territorial  system  of  the  nineteenth 
century.1  Here  the  vexed  question  rested  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  sharp  Anglo-Japanese  exchanges  over  what  was,  as  the  Osaka 
Higher  Court  recognized,  little  more  than  a  drunken  spree  on  the  part  of 
two  seamen  ashore,  together  with  the  stubborn  Japanese  attitude  over  the 
whole  question  of  jurisdiction,  were  indications  of  rising  nationalist  feeling 
in  Japan  and  of  resentment  at  its  enforced  subordination  over  the  years 
since  1945.  One  factor  in  this  was  the  return  to  public  life  of  the  large 
group  of  purged  civilians  and  military  men.  The  process  of  ‘depurging’ 
had  begun  in  1949,  with  the  consent  of  SCAP,  through  the  agency  of  a 
Purge  Review  Commission  established  by  the  Japanese  government.2 
This  process  had  gone  on  during  1 950-1.  In  May  1951  General  Ridgway 
had  authorized  the  Japanese  government  to  depurge  practically  all  those 
who  still  remained  subject  to  political  disabilities.  The  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  had  decided  to  avoid  any  undue  haste  in  the  matter  lest 
foreign  opinion  be  adversely  affected  at  the  critical  period  when  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  was  under  consideration.  The  government  had  continued  its 
process  of  review  and  had  periodically  announced  the  release  of  large 
groups  of  persons  from  the  ban.  By  the  opening  of  1952  relatively  few 
were  left  subject  to  it,  but  these  included  some  important  war-time 
personalities,  who  were  mostly  depurged  during  the  three  months  before 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Mamoru 
Shigemitsu,  a  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  Foreign  Minister 
during  1943-5  in  the  Tojo  and  Koiso  governments.  He  had  been  sentenced 
to  seven  years  imprisonment  by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for 
the  Far  East  in  1948,  but  had  been  first  paroled  and  then  pardoned  by 
SCAP.  Other  prominent  ex-diplomatists  now  depurged  included 
Mr.  Hachiro  Arita,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Hiranuma 
Cabinet  of  1939  and  in  the  Yonai  Cabinet  of  1940,  and  Mr.  Saburo 
Kurusu,  who  as  Ambassador  to  Germany  in  1940  had  signed  the  German- 
Italian-Japanese  Tripartite  Pact  of  that  year  and  in  1941  had  participated 
in  the  ill-fated  negotiations  at  Washington.3  Among  the  former  military 
and  naval  personages  similarly  freed  from  the  purge  were  General 
Toshizo  Nishio,  who  had  once  been  Commander-in-Chief  in  China; 
General  Kenkichi  Ueda,  who  had  commanded  the  Kwantung  army  in 
Manchukuo  at  the  time  of  the  Nomonhan  incident  in  1939;  Admiral 
Kichisaburo  Nomura,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Abe  Cabinet 


1  Nippon  Times,  26  November  1952  (text).  2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  492. 

3  Nippon  Times,  10  February,  15  and  24  March  1952. 
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°f  I939_4°  and  Ambassador  to  Washington  in  1941;  and  his  namesake 
Admiral  Naokuni  Nomura,  a  former  naval  attache  in  Berlin.  Others  of 
note  included  Prince  Higashikuni,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister  just 
after  Japan’s  surrender,  and  Mr.  Yoshisuke  Aikawa,  who  had  been 
President  of  Mangyo — the  Manchuria  Heavy  Industries  Corporation — 
during  1 936-42. 1 

The  Japanese  government  also  began  to  announce  that  certain  deceased 
persons  convicted  of  war  crimes  had  been  posthumously  cleared.  These 
were  General  Masahuru  Homma,  who  had  been  tried  and  executed  for 
atrocities  in  the  Philippines,  especially  the  Bataan  ‘death  march’  of 
American  prisoners  in  1942;  and  Mr.  Shigenori  Togo,  who  had  been 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Tojo  Cabinet  in  1 941-2,  and  in  the  Suzuki 
Cabinet  of  1945. 2  He  had  died  while  serving  a  life  sentence  imposed  by 
the  I.M.T.F.E.  The  vindication  of  General  Homma  aroused  some 
comment,  which  was  increased  when  shortly  afterwards  five  former 
members  of  the  Tojo  Cabinet  were  depurged.  This  last  action  the  govern¬ 
ment  thought  it  well  to  rescind,  and  on  27  April  the  five  ex-Ministers  were 
put  back  on  the  purge  list.  The  Peace  Treaty  came  into  force  immediately 
afterwards  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  end  political  disabilities  of  all  who 
still  remained  on  the  roll  of  the  proscribed.  But  such  persons,  unlike  those 
who  had  been  formally  depurged,  could  not  claim  that  they  had  been 
especially  vindicated.3 

The  return  to  political  life  of  the  purgees  was  bound  to  accentuate  the 
tendency  to  reaction  against  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  occupation  and  to  a 
return  to  traditional  social  and  political  habits.  This  was  so  even  although 
some  of  the  emancipated  persons  were  too  old  or  ailing  to  wish  to  take  any 
further  active  part  in  politics.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however,  with 
Mr.  Shigemitsu. 

In  February  1952  a  new  political  party,  which  had  been  in  formation 
for  some  time,  was  formally  inaugurated  under  the  name  of  Kaishinto,  or 
Progressive  Party.  It  was  made  up  of  the  bulk  of  the  former  Democratic 
Party — apart  from  a  few  dissidents  who  refused  to  join  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion — and  of  some  small  splinter  parties.  Its  Secretary-General  was 
Mr.  Takeo  Miki,  the  former  Secretary-General  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  prominent  in  its  formation  was  Mr.  Hitoshi  Ashida.4  He  was  under¬ 
stood  from  the  first  to  favour  the  choice  of  Mr.  Shigemitsu  as  leader,  or 
President,  of  the  Kaishinto.  But  there  were  elements  in  the  new  Party 
opposed  to  Mr.  Shigemitsu  and  it  took  some  time  to  reconcile  them  to  his 
leadership.  On  14  June,  however,  he  was  formally  chosen  as  President  of 
the  Progressive  Party.5 


1  Ibid.  24  March  and  22  April  1952. 

2  Ibid.  16  and  22  April  1952. 

4  Ibid.  9  February  1952. 


3  Ibid.  27  April  1952. 

5  Ibid.  5  and  11  May,  14  June  1952. 
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The  new  party  had  67  seats  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  following  in  the  House  of  Councillors,  or  Upper  House.  Its 
political  programme  included  administrative  reform,  a  more  independent 
attitude  in  diplomacy,  the  recovery  of  the  Ryukyu  and  the  Bonin  Islands, 
as  well  as  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Karafuto  (Southern  Sakhalin),  and 
also  rearmament.  Mr.  Shigemitsu  now  emerged  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Yoshida. 
This  was  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  because  the  Liberal  Party  had  285 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  the  Liberal  Party  was  threatened 
with  division,  because  of  the  feud  between  Mr.  Yoshida  and  Mr.  Ichiro 
Hatoyama.  Mr.  Hatoyama  had  been  the  original  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  had  won  the  first  post-war  general  election  in  1946.  Then  when 
on  the  point  of  becoming  Prime  Minister,  he  was  purged  from  political 
life  by  SCAP,  which  discovered  that  some  years  previously  he  had  written 
a  book  called  Faces  in  the  World  in  which  he  had  spoken  favourably  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  So  Mr.  Yoshida  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
party  and  became  Prime  Minister.  It  was  reported  in  Japanese  political 
circles  that  he  had  done  this  as  the  result  of  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hato¬ 
yama,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  a  common  friend,  Mr.  Kojima, 
who  had  since  died.  This  was  that  Mr.  Yoshida  should  head  the  Liberal 
Party  until  such  time  as  Mr.  Hatoyama  was  depurged  and  then  hand  over 
to  him.  At  this  time  it  was  not  expected  that  the  occupation  would  last 
for  long.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hatoyama  was  not  depurged  until  August  1951.1 

By  that  time  Mr.  Yoshida  had  become  far  more  than  a  mere  ‘caretaker’ ; 
he  had  made  his  mark  as  the  most  outstanding  of  Japan’s  post-war  Prime 
Ministers  and  he  had  built  up  a  strong  following  in  the  Liberal  Party.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  been  more  than  human  had  he  tamely  relinquished 
power  to  Mr.  Hatoyama.  This  matter  was  postponed  for  the  time  being 
because  just  after  his  return  to  political  life  Mr.  Hatoyama  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke.  By  1952,  however,  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  take  over  from  Mr.  Yoshida.  Mr.  Yoshida 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion  and  this  resulted  in  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
men  and  between  their  respective  supporters.  In  addition  to  the  dispute 
over  the  party  leadership,  there  were  also  reported  to  be  differences  over 
policy.  Mr.  Yoshida  was  a  supporter  of  the  ‘Dodge  Line’  of  avoidance 
of  any  further  inflation  and  of  meeting  budgetary  expenditures  through 
taxation,  whereas  Mr.  Hatoyama  was  said  to  favour  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Tan- 
zan  Ishibashi,  a  former  Finance  Minister  and  now  director  of  the  Oriental 
Economist.2  He  advocated  government  borrowing,  long-term  bank  credits 
to  industry  and  a  reduction  in  taxation.3  Mr.  Hatoyama  (and  Mr.  Ishi¬ 
bashi)  also  favoured  a  greater  degree  of  rearmament  than  Mr.  Yoshida 


1  Nippon  Times,  25  July  1952.  2  Ibid.  16  July  1952. 

3  Tanzan  Ishibashi:  ‘Current  Thoughts  on  Economic  Reform’,  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi, 
nos.  4-6  1952,  pp.  217-24. 
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considered  economically  possible.  In  April  1952,  in  the  course  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Adanchester  Guardian,  Mr.  Hatoyama 
declared  that  the  Japanese  people  at  present  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  ‘democracy’,  ‘liberalism’,  or  ‘collective  security’. 
He  said  that  he  believed  in  a  limited  rearmament,  and  that  the  constitution 
should  be  amended  in  order  to  permit  the  reintroduction  of  conscription. 
But  he  disclaimed  any  designs  for  territorial  expansion  and  considered 
that  Japan  should  seek  a  viable  economy  through  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufactures  and  of  its  export  trade.1 

Among  others  who  were  urging  rearmament  was  ex-Admiral  K.  No¬ 
mura.  He  told  newspaper  correspondents  that  he  considered  this  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A.  Japan,  he 
intimated,  must  have  an  honourable  place  among  the  nations  and  could 
not  do  so  if  it  remained  dependent  upon  American  protection.2  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Left-Wing  Socialist  Party  maintained  its  strong  opposition 
to  rearmament.  It  alleged  that  the  government  had  already  violated  the 
constitution  by  organizing  the  National  Police  Reserve  and  the  Maritime 
Safety  Force.  The  Japanese  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  give  a  ruling  on 
this  matter,  but,  after  seven  months  of  consideration,  the  fifteen  judges 
all  agreed  that  they  were  unable  to  give  a  decision,  because,  they  said, 
the  case  presented  to  them  was  too  abstract.3 

Mr.  Yoshida  himself  seemingly  had  no  doubts  on  the  matter.  He  told 
the  Diet  in  February  that  as  the  National  Police  Reserve  was  not  an  army 
no  revision  of  the  constitution  was  needed  to  sanction  it.  He  was  unaware, 
he  said,  of  any  scheme  to  take  a  national  plebiscite  on  the  question  of 
constitutional  revision.  But,  he  added,  even  should  an  enemy  attempt  an 
invasion  of J  apan  and  be  beaten  off  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  American 
garrison  and  the  National  Police  Reserve,  no  part  of  the  latter  force  would 
be  sent  overseas  for  offensive  operations.  Should  any  of  the  American 
garrison  be  dispatched  abroad  in  such  a  case,  Japan  would  co-operate 
with  them  to  the  utmost  degree  possible  short  of  sending  its  own  forces  with 
them.  The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  refused  to  reveal  the  exact  nature  of 
his  conversations  with  General  Ridgway  on  the  subject,  but  he  did  tell  the 
Diet  that  Japan’s  financial  position  did  not  permit  it  to  expand  the  National 
Police  Reserve  to  the  degree  desired  by  the  Americans.4 

The  Japanese  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1952-3  made  provision  for  the 
increase  of  the  National  Police  Reserve  from  75,000  to  1 10,000  men  and  of 
the  Maritime  Safety  Force  from  10,000  to  13,000.  At  the  end  of  June  1952 
the  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Takeo  Ohashi,  said  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  asked  to  lease  100  aircraft,  to  be  used  for  observation  and 


1  Manchester  Guardian ,  22  April  1952. 

2  Nippon  Times,  15  March  1952. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  9  October  1952. 
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liaison  work,  to  the  National  Police  Reserve,  and  to  allow  Japanese  pilots 
of  these  craft  to  be  trained  by  the  American  air  force.1 

Mr.  Yoshida’s  ‘middle  of  the  road’  policy  caused  him  to  be  assailed  by 
both  the  advocates  of  all-out  rearmament  and  the  opponents  of  any  kind 
of  armed  forces  for  Japan.  In  particular  he  was  accused  of  hypocrisy  in 
asserting  that  Japan  was  not  rearming  when,  so  it  was  asserted,  the 
existence  of  the  National  Police  Reserve  and  of  its  maritime  fellow  proved 
the  contrary.  There  was,  however,  a  valid  distinction  between  a  force 
intended  to  repress  internal  disturbances  and  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
American  garrison  troops  and  a  fully-fledged  armed  force  capable  of 
overseas  operations  and  it  was  upon  this  that  Mr.  Yoshida  laid  stress. 
Since  he  took  the  view  that  the  constitution  did  not  preclude  the  right  of 
self-defence,  he  could  logically  claim  that  it  had  not  been  violated  by  the 
organization  of  the  National  Police  Reserve.  That  force,  indeed,  had 
played  the  kind  of  part  he  outlined  to  the  Diet,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1950,  its  existence  had  enabled  General  MacArthur  to  send  all  the  avail¬ 
able  American  troops  to  Korea  to  check  the  North  Korean  attack.  At  the 
same  time,  with  ex-officers  of  the  former  Imperial  army  now  eligible  to 
join  the  force,  it  could  with  little  difficulty  be  developed  into  a  fully 
fledged  army,  especially  if  the  voluntary  system  were  replaced  by  a 
conscript  one. 

The  American  military  authorities  were  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  such 
a  development,  which  would  enable  them  to  withdraw  their  infantry 
divisions  from  Japan  while  they  continued  to  co-operate  in  its  defence  by 
air  and  sea.  But  this  prospect  did  not  please  even  all  the  advocates  of 
full-scale  rearmament  in  Japan.  Thus,  for  example,  an  article  by  a  former 
Japanese  officer  of  the  naval  air  staff  declared  that  neglect  of  the  air  force 
had  been  a  prime  cause  of  the  Japanese  defeat  in  the  Pacific  War.  Air 
power,  he  declared,  would  be  of  even  greater  importance  in  a  future  war, 
and  Japan,  as  an  island  Power  dependent  upon  overseas  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  materials,  should  give  primary  place  to  the  resuscitation  of 
air  and  naval  forces.  He  said  that  Japan  must  of  necessity  be  compelled  to 
import  from  abroad  some  of  the  key  materials,  including  nickel  and  cobalt, 
which  were  essential  in  the  construction  of  an  air  force.  This  fact,  he 
considered,  would  constitute  a  guarantee  that  Japan  would  not  use  such 
a  force  for  aggressive  purposes.2 

While  Mr.  Yoshida  was  thus  grappling  with  internal  difficulties  in  his 
party  and  with  conflicting  opinions  about  rearmament,  he  was  also  faced 
with  the  task  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  Diet  to  a  controversial  piece 
of  legislation.  This  was  the  Subversive  Activities  Prevention  Bill.  It  had 
originally  been  framed  in  1951  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  Japanese 
government  the  necessary  power  to  cope  with  such  activities;  otherwise, 

1  Scotsman,  1  July  1952.  2  Nippon  Times,  20  January  1952. 
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upon  the  ending  of  the  occupation,  the  government  would  have  in¬ 
sufficient  legal  authority  to  cope  with  sedition  and  sabotage.  But  it  had 
from  the  start  met  with  violent  opposition.  The  charge  was  made,  and 
despite  government  denials  reiterated,  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
be  similar  to  the  pre-1945  Peace  Preservation  Law,  which  had  been  used 
by  the  militants  to  crush  any  organized  activities  they  disliked.  The 
original  draft  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Prevention  Bill  was  repeatedly 
amended  to  rebut  these  criticisms.1  Three  Bills  were  eventually  framed — 
the  Subversive  Activities  Prevention  Bill  itself,  the  Public  Security  In¬ 
vestigation  Board  Bill  and  the  Public  Security  Review  Commission  Bill. 
But  the  Progressive  and  Right-Wing  Socialist  Parties  demanded  further 
modifications,  while  the  left-wing  parties  wanted  the  measures  withdrawn 
completely.2  Also  the  efforts  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  failed 
to  convince  all  the  trade  union  organizations  that  the  proposed  measures 
would  not  be  invoked  against  them.  The  general  council  of  Japanese 
trade  unions  threatened  a  general  strike  against  the  Bills  and  about  a 
million  Japanese  workers  did,  indeed,  stage  a  one-day  token  strike  on 
18  April. 

However,  the  communist  May  Day  riots  provided  a  moral  which 
the  government  was  not  slow  to  stress  and  which  strengthened  its  hand. 
On  15  May  the  Bills  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  then 
went  to  the  House  of  Councillors.3  Here,  despite  Mr.  Yoshida’s  insistence 
that  they  were  needed  to  cope  with  internal  disturbances  fomented  by 
communist  Powers,  the  Bills  were  not  approved  until  4  July,  and  then 
only  after  the  government  had  accepted  some  further  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  group  of  independent  members  of  the  Upper  House.  The 
Lower  House  agreed  to  these  the  next  day.4  The  Subversive  Activities 
Prevention  Bill  and  the  two  associate  Bills  became  law  on  21  July.5  Under 
them  the  government  was  given  powers  to  investigate  any  organization 
suspected  of  subversive  activities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  suspend  it  or  dissolve 
it  altogether.  The  government  could  also  prohibit  public  demonstrations, 
ban  the  publication  or  distribution  of  any  journal,  and  arrest  persons 
suspected  of  incitement  to  violence  or  of  subversive  propaganda.  These 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  an  official  Investigation  Commission, 
whose  decisions  were,  however,  to  be  subjected  to  review  by  the  Public 
Security  Review  Commission.  The  members  of  both  these  bodies  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Diet.6 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  27  March  1952.  2  Nippon  Times,  28  March  and  6  May  1952. 

3  The  Times,  16  May  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  3  July  1952;  Nippon  Times,  4  and  5  July  1952. 

5  New  York  Times,  21  July  1952;  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  4-6  1952,  pp.  328-37  (text 
of  the  main  Act) . 

6  Nippon  Times,  5  July  1952. 
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On  27  August  Mr.  Yoshida  announced  his  intention  to  dissolve  the 
Diet,  which  was  then  in  recess,  and  to  appeal  to  the  country  in  a  general 
election  to  be  held  on  1  October.  This,  as  the  first  election  to  be  held  in 
Japan  since  the  country  had  regained  its  independence,  attracted  world¬ 
wide  attention.  As  was  expected,  the  question  of  rearmament  was  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  election  campaign.  In  mid-September  the 
newspaper  Mainichi  came  out  with  a  story  that  in  late  August  Lieutenant- 
General  Doyle  O.  Hickey,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Clark,  had  written 
a  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Yoshida  in  which  he  had  proposed  that  the 
National  Police  Reserve  be  increased  to  14  divisions  by  the  end  of  two 
years,  when  the  defence  of  Hokkaido  would  be  entirely  entrusted  to  it.1 
General  Hickey  denied  that  he  had  ever  written  such  a  letter  and  Mr.  Yo¬ 
shida  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it,  or  of  any  plan  to 
withdraw  the  American  division  from  Hokkaido.2 

However,  although  the  ‘Hickey  letter’  itself  was  a  myth,  it  did  appear 
that  some  such  ideas  had  been  expressed  by  American  headquarters  to 
Japanese  government  officials.3  But,  if  this  were  so,  it  did  not  turn 
Mr.  Yoshida  from  his  policy  of  caution.  He  did,  indeed,  speak  of  the 
National  Police  Reserve  as  ‘the  cornerstone  of  a  new  army’,  and,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Sendai  just  before  the  election,  said  that  Japan  would 
be  able  to  rearm  in  four  years’  time  provided  that,  during  this  period,  it 
was  able  to  recover  its  economic  strength  and  patriotic  spirit.4 

The  results  of  the  general  election  tended  to  confirm  Mr.  Yoshida  in 
his  careful  handling  of  the  matter  of  rearmament.  The  Liberal  Party 
emerged  victorious,  although  with  a  reduced  majority,  winning  240  seats 
in  the  new  House  of  Representatives,  as  compared  with  285  in  the  old. 
The  Progressive  Party  increased  its  representation,  with  85  seats,  as  against 
a  former  67.  But,  as  against  that,  both  the  Socialist  Parties  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Right-Wing 
Socialists  from  30  to  57  seats  and  the  Left-Wing  Socialists,  even  more 
significantly,  from  16  to  54  seats.  The  communists,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  routed  and  lost  all  their  22  seats.5  Thus,  while  the  Japanese  elec¬ 
torate  appeared  to  have  decisively  rejected  communism,  a  strong  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  still  appeared  to  be  neutralist  and  opposed  to  rearmament. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  women  voters. 

The  Liberal  victory  did  not  end  Mr.  Yoshida’s  difficulties.  His  action 
in  going  to  the  country  had  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Hatoyama,  and  the 
latter  was  further  enraged  when  two  of  his  lieutenants,  Mr.  Ishibashi  and 
Mr.  Kono,  were  expelled  from  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  end  of  September.6 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  15  September  1952. 

2  Nippon  Times,  16  and  17  September  1952. 

3  Ibid.  16  September  1952. 

4  The  Times,  19  September  1952;  Nippon  Times,  29  September  1952. 

5  Nippon  Times,  3  October  1952.  6  New  York  Times,  30  September  1952. 
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However,  a  truce  was  patched  up  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  Hatoyama 
and  Yoshida  members  of  the  party  from  campaigning  against  each  other 
during  the  election.1  But  after  that  was  over  the  feud  broke  out  afresh. 
Mr.  Hatoyama  had  suggested  that  Mr.  Yoshida  might  relinquish  the 
leadership  of  the  party  after  the  election,  but  Mr.  Yoshida  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  His  safe  following  within  the  party  was 
numerically  stronger  than  that  of  Mr.  Hatoyama,  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  ‘neutrals’  whose  final  allegiance  was  uncertain.  So, 
for  a  fortnight  after  the  new  Diet  assembled,  there  was  a  contest  over  the 
selection  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  possibility  of  recourse  to  a  new 
election.  This,  however,  neither  faction  wanted,  nor  did  the  financial  and 
business  groups  who  supported  the  Liberal  Party,  since  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  result  might  have  been  a  further  gain  for  the  socialists.  So  once 
more  the  quarrel  was  temporarily  patched  up:  Mr.  Yoshida  agreed  not 
to  exclude  all  Mr.  Hatoyama’s  following  from  office;  Mr.  Hatoyama 
agreed  to  support  Mr.  Yoshida’s  re-election  as  Prime  Minister.2  There¬ 
upon,  on  25  October  Mr.  Yoshida  was  duly  re-elected,  securing  247  votes 
against  88  for  the  next  highest  candidate,  Mr.  Shigemitsu.3  But  Mr.  Yo¬ 
shida,  as  part  of  his  bargain  with  the  Hatoyama  group,  had  to  drop  from 
the  inner  circle  of  the  party  executive  two  of  his  closest  supporters, 
Mr.  Kozen  Hirokawa,  Minister  for  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Shigeru  Hori, 
formerly  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary.  A  month  later,  Mr.  Yoshida  sustained 
a  further  blow  when  the  Minister  of  International  Trade  and  Industry, 
Mr.  Seihin  Ikeda,  had  to  resign  after  the  Diet  had  passed  a  vote  of  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.4  Mr.  Yoshida’s  new  Ministry  was  thus  clearly  in  a  weaker 
position  than  its  predecessor,  and  seemed  destined  to  have  a  short  life. 

On  15  October  the  National  Police  Reserve  became  officially  known  as 
the  National  Safety  Force.  It  and  its  fellow,  the  Maritime  Safety  Force, 
had  since  the  beginning  of  August  both  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Safety  Board,  thus  providing  a  unified  command.5  The 
National  Safety  Force  was  expected  to  reach  its  authorized  strength  of 
110,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  On  12  November,  in  pursuance  of  an 
authorization  by  the  American  Congress  in  the  previous  July,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  between  Mr.  Okazaki  and  Mr.  Murphy  whereby  the 
U.S.A.  agreed  to  lease  to  Japan,  free  of  charge,  a  total  of  18  frigates  and 
fifty  landing  craft.  These  vessels  were  to  be  lent  to  the  Maritime  Safety 
Board  for  an  initial  period  of  five  years.6  The  agreement  received  the 
approval  of  the  Japanese  Diet  on  22  December  1952.  The  first  group  of 
vessels — six  frigates  and  four  landing  craft — was  formally  transferred  at 
Yokosuka  on  13  January  1953. 


1  The  Times,  5  September  1952. 
3  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  2  August  1952. 


2  New  York  Times,  25  October  1952. 

4  Ibid.  29  November  1952. 

6  Nippon  Times,  13  November  1952  (text). 
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Thus  during  1952  Japan’s  defence  forces  were  increased,  yet  by  the  end 
of  the  year  it  still  remained  incapable  of  warding  off  foreign  aggression 
by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  But  Mr.  Yoshida  refused  to  be  hurried;  after 
his  re-election  as  Prime  Minister  he  reiterated  to  the  Diet  his  policy  of 
caution  in  respect  of  rearmament.  In  late  December  he  was  reported  as 
saying  that  even  if  the  new  administration  (of  President  Eisenhower)  in 
America  should  endeavour  to  force  him  to  hasten  the  pace  of  rearmament, 
he  would  refuse  to  do  so.1 

Mr.  Yoshida’s  caution  was  dictated  by  the  continuing  conflict  of 
opinion  in  Japan.  The  year  witnessed,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  a 
continued  resurgence  of  nationalist  and  traditionalist  feeling  in  the 
country.  One  outward  sign  of  this  was  the  attendance  of  the  Emperor  at 
a  Shinto  ceremony  held  on  2  May  at  the  Yasukuni  Shrine  in  Tokyo,  when 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  two  million  service  men  and 
civilians  who  had  lost  their  lives  during  i937~45-2  Another  was  the 
decision  of  the  government  to  pay  pensions  to  ex-service  men  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war.3 

On  29  July  a  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  revealed  that  the 
Japanese  government,  as  it  was  entitled  to  do  under  the  Treaty  of  San 
Francisco,  had  approached  the  governments  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Australia  for  clemency  for  war  criminals 
still  serving  sentences  in  Sugamo  Prison.4  The  Japanese  government  had 
also  asked  Australia  and  the  Philippines  to  send  back  to  Japan  war 
criminals  serving  sentences  in  those  countries.5  On  5  August  Mr.  Okazaki 
thanked  Nationalist  China  for  its  responsiveness  to  a  similar  request, 
which  had  enabled  Japan  to  release  88  war  criminals  sentenced  by 
Chinese  courts.6  In  the  U.S.A.  President  Truman  on  4  September 
announced  the  organization  of  a  Clemency  and  Parole  Board  to  advise 
him  on  the  matter  of  Japanese  war  criminals.7  In  Great  Britain  Mr.  Nut¬ 
ting  on  18  December  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Japanese 
government  had  made  representations  to  Her  Majesty’s  government  for 
clemency  to  both  major  and  minor  war  criminals.  He  said  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  power  to  grant  clemency  to  Class  A 
(or  major)  war  criminals  rested  with  the  majority  of  the  governments 
represented  on  the  I.M.T.F.E.  which  had  sentenced  them.  The  British 
government  had  replied  that  the  matter  was  one  for  consideration  between 
the  governments  concerned.  In  the  case  of  Classes  B  and  C  (or  minor  war 
criminals)  the  power  to  grant  clemency  rested  with  the  government  which 


1  Nippon  Times ,  20  December  1952.  2  The  Times,  19  September  1952. 

3  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  30  July  1952. 

5  Nippon  Times,  20  November,  7  and  10  October  1952. 

6  Ibid.  8  August  1952. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  September  1952,  pp.  408-9  (text).  For  further  details 
about  the  Board’s  activities  see  ibid.  27  October  1952,  p.  659. 
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had  imposed  the  sentence.  The  Japanese  government,  said  Mr.  Nutting, 
had  been  informed  that  the  British  government  could  not  entertain  any 
general  request  for  clemency  but  would  examine  individual  cases  on  their 
merits.  In  this,  he  added,  the  British  government  was  acting  in  concert 
with  the  other  governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  with 
interested  foreign  governments.1  This  chill  reply  was  evidently  dis¬ 
appointing  to  Japan,  where  on  9  December  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  government  to  take  prompt  measures 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  war  criminals  who  were  serving  sentences  in 
Sugamo,  as  a  prelude  to  recovering  those  incarcerated  in  Australia  and 
the  Philippines.2 

The  return  of  the  ex-officer  class  to  full  political  rights  resulted  in  some 
of  them  becoming  candidates  in  the  Diet  election  of  October,  with  suc¬ 
cessful  results  in  a  good  many  cases.  Among  those  so  elected  was  Colonel 
Masanobu  Tsuji.3  Another  result  was  the  open  appearance  of  ex-officers’ 
associations.  Some  of  these  were  of  the  militant  and  fanatically  nationalist 
type  which  had  been  typical  in  Japan  before  the  surrender.  But  this  was 
by  no  means  the  case  with  all  of  them.  Many,  especially  of  the  younger 
ex-officers,  wanted  no  more  than  to  unite  in  a  non-political  association 
which  would  function  as  a  mutual  aid  society.  Among  the  more  politically 
minded  and  nationalist  groups  there  were  divisions  and  conflicts  of 
opinion.  Some  were  neutralists  and  opponents  of  rearmament,  especially 
if  it  were  undertaken  under  American  auspices.  Most  were  strongly  anti¬ 
communist,  at  least  so  far  as  the  U.S.S.R.  was  concerned,  but  some  were 
advocates  of  co-operation,  if  only  for  economic  reasons,  with  communist 
China.  The  ex-naval  officers,  who  had  formed  an  association  of  their  own, 
were  more  united  than  were  the  ex-army  officers,  but,  as  had  been  the 
case  before  the  war,  less  inclined  to  any  form  of  extremism.4 

Civilian  rightist  societies  had  also  begun  to  develop,  some  of  them  in 
close  connexion  with  ex-army  groups.  But  they,  too,  were  divided  by 
personal  rivalries  and  differences  of  outlook,  and  most  of  them  had  only  a 
handful  of  members  and  very  slender  financial  resources.5  Against  them 
stood  a  solid  block  of  public  opinion  which  retained  the  dislike  of  anything 
savouring  of  militarism  and  totalitarianism  and  which  cherished  bitter 
memories  of  the  disaster  such  practices  had  brought  upon  Japan.  Although 
the  recrudescence  of  these  nationalist  groups  could  not  be  ignored  they 
appeared  unlikely  to  exert  any  significant  influence,  unless  economic 
collapse  or  serious  depression  caused  a  popular  swing  in  their  favour. 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  509,  Written  Answers,  coll.  274.-5. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  io  December  1952. 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  425-6. 

4  Hanji  Kinoshita:  ‘Echoes  of  Militarism  in  Japan’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxv,  no.  3,  September 

1953.  PP-  244-5 T- 

5  Nippon  Times,  24  June  1952. 
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It  was  here  that  the  danger  lay.  Japan’s  economy,  despite  the  remark¬ 
able  recovery  that  it  had  registered,  especially  since  1949,  was  still  in  a 
precarious  position.  The  Korean  War  had  been  a  godsend  to  it.  In 
March  1952  it  was  estimated  that  Japanese  industries  had  produced  goods 
and  services  to  the  value  of  $566  million  for  the  United  Nations  forces.1 
But  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  would  mean  the  drying  up  of  this  prolific 
source  of  wealth.  Japan  might  then  be  faced  with  acute  depression  and 
a  balance  of  payments  crisis.  Internally,  the  government  had  to  raise 
considerable  sums  to  finance  the  limited  degree  of  rearmament  on  which 
it  had  embarked,  to  pay  the  pensions  promised  to  ex-servicemen  and  to 
meet  its  obligations  under  the  Administrative  Agreement  with  the  U.S.A.2 
Externally,  Japan  had  shouldered  another  burden — as  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  it  was  bound  to  do — the  payment  of  its  pre-war  foreign  debts.  As 
an  earnest  of  its  good  intentions  in  this  respect  the  government  on  28 
March  had  agreed  to  deposit  the  sum  of  £ 20  million  with  the  Bank  of 
England  for  a  period  of  two  years,  during  which  it  would  be  available  for 
sterling  debt  payments.3  On  1  April  it  was  announced  that  the  Japanese 
government  intended  to  deposit  $20  million  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  the  U.S.A.  for  the  redemption  of  Japan’s  American  debts.4 

On  21  July  discussions  began  in  New  York  between  a  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  delegation  and  representatives  of  American,  British  and  French 
bondholders  associations.  On  27  September  it  was  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  American  and 
British  representatives.5  By  this  agreement  Japan  was  to  pay  its  pre-war 
debts  in  terms  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original  contract;  it  was  to  resume 
current  interest  payments  on  22  December  1952.  Arrears  of  interest 
unpaid  since  1942  were  to  be  paid  ten  years  after  the  date  on  which  they 
originally  fell  due.  The  repayment  dates  of  loans  were  similarly  to  be 
extended.  The  question  of  payment  in  dollars  or  sterling  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  further  discussion  between  the  governments  concerned.  The 
representatives  of  the  French  bondholders  were  dissatisfied  at  the  terms 
offered  in  respect  of  the  outstanding  French  loans  and  complained  of 
discrimination.6  On  24  November  the  Japanese  government  formally 
offered  to  resume  payments  in  accordance  with  the  New  York  agreement.7 
Japan’s  total  debt  obligations  were  approximately  $250  million. 

The  shadow  of  reparations  payments  aiso  still  hung  over  Japan.  It  will 
be  recalled  that,  in  Article  14  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  it  had 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  March  1952. 

2  The  budget  for  1952-3  provided  for  a  total  expenditure  of  £852-7  million,  including  £56 
million  for  the  National  Safety  Forces  and  £65  million  under  the  Administrative  Agreement  with 
the  U.S.A. 

3  Scotsman,  29  March  1952.  4  Financial  Times,  2  and  17  April  1952. 

5  Ibid.  29  September  1952.  6  Le  Monde,  30  September  1952. 

7  The  Times,  24  November  1952. 
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recognized  in  principle  its  obligation  to  make  good  the  damage  caused 
by  its  forces  during  the  war  and  that  the  final  version  of  this  Article  had 
been  due  to  the  insistence  of  certain  countries  of  South-East  Asia.1  No 
definite  sum  had  been  fixed  and  Japan  had  been  left  to  make  its  own 
arrangements  with  these  countries.  Since  that  date  India  and  Nationalist 
China  had  waived  all  reparations  claims,  but  the  Philippines,  Burma  and 
Indonesia  were  not  so  accommodating.  Japan,  indeed,  need  not  and 
could  not  accede  to  the  large  claims  which  these  countries  put  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  especially  since  the  mainland  China  market  was 
virtually  closed,  it  needed  the  goodwill  of  the  countries  of  South-East 
Asia.  So  long  as  no  final  settlement  of  the  reparations  question  was 
reached,  it  would  continue  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  cordial 
relations  with  those  countries  and  to  the  economic  and  political  co¬ 
operation  with  them  which  Japan  desired. 

In  January  1952  a  Japanese  delegation  was  sent  to  Manila  to  discuss 
a  reparations  settlement  with  the  government  of  the  Philippines.  But  it 
found  that  government  still  insistent  upon  the  claim  of  $8,000  million  from 
Japan  which  it  had  put  forward  during  the  previous  year  and  even  de¬ 
manding  part  payment  of  this  before  ratifying  the  Peace  Treaty.2  To  this 
the  Japanese  delegation  could  not  agree  and  on  14  February  it  decided 
to  return  home.3  In  December  further  discussions  took  place  in  Manila 
between  Japanese  and  Filipino  representatives,  but  without  apparent 
results.4  So  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  remained  unratified  by  the 
Philippines,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Indonesia. 

Japan’s  relations  with  its  nearest  neighbour,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
were  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  Although  Korea  was  never  formally  at 
war  with  Japan  and  owed  its  freedom  to  Japan’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  President  Rhee  and  his  government  appeared  to  regard 
themselves  as  having  the  status  of  an  allied  Power  in  respect  of  Japan.  So, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  occupation,  had  the  numerous  Korean 
residents  in  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  police  had  been  reluctant  to  exert 
authority  over  them  so  long  as  it  appeared  that  the  occupation  authorities 
might  be  disposed  to  favour  them.  That  situation  had  long  since  changed, 
partly  owing  to  the  association  of  a  portion  of  the  Korean  community  with 
the  North  Korean  cause  and  with  communism  in  general.5  When  Japan 
regained  its  sovereignty  the  position  of  the  Koreans  resident  in  its  territory 
became  even  more  difficult.  They  were  disliked  by  the  J apanese  in  general ; 
the  existence  of  communist  and  also  of  criminal  elements  among  them 
made  them  a  special  target  for  the  Japanese  police,  whose  hands  were 


1  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  396;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  618. 

2  Nippon  Times ,  29  January  1952. 

3  Ibid.  14  February  1952. 

4  New  York  Times,  25  December  1952.  5  See  Survey  for  1949-50  pp.  444“5- 
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now  free;  and,  since  no  formal  diplomatic  relations  had  been  established 
between  Tokyo  and  Seoul,  they  had  no-one  to  protect  them.  They  were 
not  wanted  in  Japan,  except  by  some  interests  who  profited  by  their  cheap 
labour,  but  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  South  Korea,  already  tragically 
overcrowded  in  consequence  of  the  exodus  from  North  Korea  in  the  winter 
of  1 950-1. 

In  Seoul  itself,  President  Rhee,  who  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life 
as  an  exile  from  his  country  in  consequence  of  his  resistance  to  Japanese 
rule  there,  was  not  the  man  to  forget  former  griefs  and  wrongs.  His  dislike 
and  fear  of  Japan  remained  unabated  and  he  regarded  the  ending  of  the 
occupation  and  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  a  jaundiced 
eye.  He  was  especially  averse  to  the  rearmament  of  Japan,  of  which  he 
expressed  marked  disapproval.1  He  had  more  than  once  declared  that  if 
any  Japanese  troops  were  ever  sent  to  Korea  to  join  the  United  Nations 
forces,  he  would  order  his  own  troops  to  fire  upon  them.  However,  as 
Mr.  Yoshida  was  equally  insistent  that  no  Japanese  troops  would  ever  be 
sent  to  Korea,  there  was  no  conflict  between  him  and  the  fiery  South 
Korean  President  on  this  point. 

There  were,  however,  several  specific  matters  of  dispute.  The  South 
Korean  government  had  formulated  large  reparations  claims  against 
Japan  in  respect  of  materials  removed  from  Korea  to  Japan  during  the 
years  of  Japanese  rule.  The  Japanese  government  in  its  turn  claimed 
monetary  compensation  for  the  private  property  of  Japanese  nationals 
resident  in  Korea  which  had  been  confiscated  after  August  1945.  A  further 
and  more  acrimonious  source  of  quarrel  was  the  assertion  by  the  Seoul 
government  of  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  sea  adjacent  to 
Korean  coasts.2  In  places  that  claim  extended  over  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  government  refused  to  allow  any  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  to  operate  within  this  zone  and  a  good  many  Japanese 
fishing  craft  which  trespassed  across  the  ‘Rhee  line’  were  snapped  up  by 
Korean  gunboats.  The  Japanese  government  refused  to  recognize  the 
Rhee  line  and  declared  that  it  constituted  a  violation  of  the  internationally 
recognized  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.3  But  so  long  as  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Safety  Force  consisted  only  of  unarmed  patrol  boats, 
Japan  could  do  nothing  to  protect  its  fishermen.  The  case  was  likely  to 
alter,  however,  once  Japan  acquired  larger  and  armed  vessels.  Herein  lay 
an  element  of  danger  for  the  future,  unless  a  general  accommodation 
could  be  arrived  at  between  the  two  countries. 

In  mid-February  1952  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  two 
governments  was  held  in  Tokyo.  But  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on 


1  New  York  Times,  23  March  1952. 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  21  January  1952;  Nippon  Times,  28  January  1952. 

3  Nippon  Times,  25  January  1952. 
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the  questions  at  issue  and  in  April  the  conference  ended  in  failure.1  This 
state  of  affairs  was  unfortunate  for  both  Korea  and  Japan.  The  South 
Korean  Republic,  battered  and  crippled,  and  faced  by  the  unsleeping 
hostility  of  the  communist  Powers,  could  ill  afford  to  have  an  estranged 
Japan  behind  it.  Japan,  also  faced  with  communist  hostility  and  with  its 
economic  future  full  of  uncertainties,  needed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  the  one  adjacent  country  which  had  been  preserved  from  communist 
domination.  Japanese  industrialists  hoped  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  vast  task  of  reconstruction  which  awaited  South  Korea;  this,  in  the 
event  of  a  peace  in  Korea,  would  compensate  them  for  the  termination  of 
procurement  orders  for  the  United  Nations  forces.  But  President  Rhee, 
determined  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  former  Japanese 
economic  domination  of  Korea,  wished  to  expend  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
rehabilitation  funds  he  received  in  purchases  from  Japan.  Thus,  in  this 
matter  the  Japanese  appeared  likely  to  be  largely  disappointed. 

Consequently,  although  1952  was  an  epochal  year  for  Japan  in  that 
during  it  the  occupation  had  ended  and  Japan  had  once  more  entered  the 
family  of  nations,  it  closed  with  the  future  full  of  anxieties  and  uncer¬ 
tainties.  Could  Japan,  in  view  of  the  hostility  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  some  of  the  countries  of  the  free  world,  and  the  coolness  with  which  it 
was  treated  by  others,  permanently  establish  a  viable  economy  despite  its 
virtual  exclusion  from  the  east  Asiatic  mainland?  Upon  the  answer  to  that 
question  Japan’s  ultimate  fate  and  most  probably  that  of  the  western 
Pacific  area  as  well,  largely  hinged. 

1  Ibid.  16  January,  19  and  22  April  1952. 
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1.  A  general  survey 

The  boom  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  begun  in  1950,  had  subsided 
during  1951,  and  in  1952  most  of  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  were 
facing  serious  economic  and  financial  problems.  Many  of  them  depended 
largely  on  one  or  a  few  commodities  in  order  to  achieve  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade:  rubber  alone  provided  Malaya  with  67  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  its  exports;  rubber,  petroleum,  copra  and  tin  accounted  for  80 
per  cent,  of  Indonesian  exports,  and  sugar,  copra  and  hemp  for  74  per 
cent,  of  those  of  the  Philippines.  A  similar  situation  ruled  in  Pakistan, 
which  derived  85  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its  exports  from  cotton  and  jute, 
and  in  Ceylon,  which  looked  to  tea,  rubber  and  copra  for  88  per  cent,  of 
its  exports.  The  importers  of  food  were  particularly  severely  embarrassed. 
While  the  population  of  Asia  had  probably  risen  since  1940 — perhaps  by 
as  much  as  10  per  cent. — production  of  food  had  risen  by  only  about  1 
per  cent.1  Moreover,  the  exporters  of  rice— Burma,  Siam  and  Indo- 
China — not  only  needed  more  rice  for  themselves  but  also  provided  to¬ 
gether  less  for  export  on  account  of  war  and  lawlessness.2  Although  exports 
from  these  three  countries  had  been  raised  from  1  million  tons  in  1945  to 
3*15  million  tons  in  1951,  they  were  still  less  than  half  the  pre-war  volume 
of  6’5  million  tons,  and  eastern  importers  of  South-East  Asian  rice  received 
in  1951  2-98  million  tons  instead  of  the  4*5  million  tons  which  their 
smaller  populations  had  consumed  before  the  war.3  Further,  Korea  and 
Formosa  had  become  importers,  whereas  previously  they  had  exported 
about  1*5  million  tons  annually  to  Japan,  and  this  last  country  had  there¬ 
fore  become  an  additional  buyer  in  South-East  Asia,  taking  in  1951 
444,300  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1952  Siam,  the  only  peaceful  exporter 
in  South-East  Asia,  decided  to  accumulate  reserves  of  rice  and  to  restrict 
exports  during  1952  to  800,000  tons,  although  it  was  estimated  that  the 
year’s  exportable  surplus  would  be  about  1*7  million  tons.4  Importers 

1  See  further  W.  Arthur  Lewis :  ‘Reflections  on  South-East  Asia’,  District  Bank  Review,  December 
1952,  pp.  3-20.  Professor  Lewis  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  population  was  due  to  a  decline 
in  the  death-rate  rather  than  to  a  rise  in  the  birth-rate. 

2  Siam’s  exports,  however,  exceeded  the  pre-war  level. 

3  About  1 -75  million  tons  had  been  imported  by  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  before  the  war. 

4  The  Times,  26  January  1952.  Siamese  exports  in  1951  had  been  i-6  million  tons,  before  the 
war  about  1  -5  million  tons.  The  British  government  wanted  to  buy  475,000  tons  of  Siamese  rice 
for  its  South-East  Asian  territories  in  1952.  By  an  agreement  of  25  January  1952  Siam  agreed  to 
make  295,000  tons  available  by  15  September,  leaving  exports  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  to 
later  negotiations. 
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such  as  India,  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Japan,  were  obliged  by  shortages  and 
rising  prices  to  introduce  rationing  and  subsidies  and  to  turn  their  attention 
to  agricultural  rather  than  industrial  development.1 

It  was  estimated  that  governments  in  South-East  Asia  needed  to  collect 
and  spend  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  national  income  in  order  to  keep 
law  and  order,  provide  basic  social  services  and  finance  productive  invest¬ 
ment;  this  meant  taxing  the  peasants  more  heavily,  which  was  politically 
impossible.2  Governments  had  therefore  to  look  farther  afield  for  money, 
goods  and  technical  assistance.  Three  sources  might  be  tapped:  the 
United  Nations,  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.A.  The  U.S.S.R. 
proclaimed  that  it  could  become  a  fourth. 

The  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Programme  was  the  widest 
in  scope,  if  the  least  well  endowed.  It  was  open  to  any  country  in  the 
world  which  could  successfully  plead  genuine  economic  need,  and  every 
country  in  the  world  was  asked  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  which  were 
dispensed  by  the  United  Nations  and  certain  specialized  agencies.3  For 
the  previous  18  months,  ending  on  31  December  1951,  $19  million  had 
been  raised,  of  which  $9-10  million  were  carried  forward  unspent,4  and 
in  January  1952  the  General  Assembly  adopted  by  51  votes  to  none  (the 
Russian  block  abstaining)  a  programme  for  1952  which  involved  raising 
a  further  $20  million.5  At  a  meeting  in  Paris  in  February,  at  which 
members  of  the  FTnited  Nations  Organization  were  joined  by  other  states 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  this  sum,  the  U.S.A.  promised  to  contribute  $11*4 
million  on  condition  that  a  total  of  $19  million  was  reached  (in  any  case 
the  American  contribution  would  not  be  greater  than  a  sum  equivalent 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  collected) .  The  British  contribution  was  reduced 
from  £760,000  to  £450, 000, 6  but  increased  contributions  were  made  by 
others  and  a  total  of  $18-9  million  was  promised  before  the  meeting  ended. 
Further  contributions  were  made  later,  but  all  pledges  were  not  fulfilled 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  over  $7  million  of  promised  funds  had  not  been 
made  available.7 

Some  under-developed  members  of  the  United  Nations  wished  to 
create  a  more  solid  basis  for  technical  assistance  than  could  be  provided  by 
annual  voluntary  contributions  and  they  secured  in  December  1951  the 
Economic  and  Financial  Committee’s  endorsement  of  a  resolution  which 
asked  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  prepare  detailed  plans  for  the 
constitution  of  a  special  fund  whence  grants  and  loans  at  low  rates  of 

1  Lewis,  op.  cit.  p.  4.  2  Ibid.  pp.  16-19. 

3  United  Nations  23  per  cent.,  F.A.O.  29  per  cent.,  W.H.O.  22  per  cent.,  UNESCO  14  per 

cent.,  I.L.O.  11  per  cent,  and  I.C.A.O.  1  per  cent.:  New  York  Times,  30  May  1952. 

4  Ibid. 

5  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  519  (VI),  pp.  15-17. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  7  February  1952. 

7  New  York  Times,  17  December  1952. 
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interest  would  be  made.1  In  the  Committee  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Canada  and  Australia,  which  together  provided  nine-tenths  of  the 
programme’s  funds,  voted  against  this  proposal.2  The  British  member  of 
the  Committee  described  the  scheme  as  untimely  and  likely  to  raise  false 
hopes;  the  U.S.A.  calculated  that  $500  million  would  have  to  be  raised, 
if  the  fund  were  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  standards  of  living, 
and  refused  to  contemplate  further  contributions  so  long  as  expenditure 
on  defence  remained  at  its  current  level.3  At  its  meeting  in  June  1952  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  resolved  without  opposition  to  have  such  a 
plan  investigated  by  a  committee  of  experts.4 

The  Colombo  Plan,  launched  at  a  Commonwealth  conference  in 
January  1950, 5  envisaged  an  expenditure  of  £1,868  million  in  the  six 
years  from  1  July  1951  on  development  in  South  and  South-East  Asia.  In 
March  1952  the  Consultative  Committee,  created  upon  the  plan’s  inception 
in  1950,  met  in  Karachi  to  consider  progress  to  date  and  necessary  changes 
in  the  programme.  The  Consultative  Committee  had  originally  consisted 
of  all  the  self-governing  territories  of  the  Commonwealth  but  was  enlarged 
to  include  also  the  U.S.A.,  Burma,  Nepal,  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
In  addition  observers  were  sent  to  the  Karachi  meeting  from  Indonesia, 
Siam,  the  Philippines  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (E.C.A.F.E.).  The  resurgence  of  Japan  raised  the  question  of 
that  country’s  share  in  the  development  and  trade  of  South-East  Asia. 

Japan,  barred  from  trade  with  China,  able  to  pay  its  way  in  dollars,  and 
possessed  of  sterling  balances  of  £70  million,6  had  evolved  a  plan  for 
investing  $100  million  in  South  and  South-East  Asia  in  five  years  with  the 
object  of  there  stimulating  the  production  of  goods  needed  in  Japan.7  The 
plan  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  American  aid  would  be  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  the  Japanese  and  local  business  communities  would  provide 
capital  in  equal  shares.  One-fifth  of  the  total  was  to  be  invested  in  India, 
particularly  in  the  production  of  iron  ore,  of  which  Japan  would  be  buying 
1  -4  million  tons  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  production  of  iron  ore  in 
Malaya  and  the  development  of  coal  and  nickel  mines  in  Indonesia  were 
other  principal  features  of  the  plan.  Under  a  21-year  contract  Japan 


1  A/C.  2 /L.  104.  2  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Second  Committee,  164th  Meeting. 

3  Ibid.  166th  Meeting. 

4  See  the  Council’s  report  for  the  period  covering  22  September  1951-1  August  1952:  General 

Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  3,  pp.  39-53. 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  531. 

6  In  1 95 1  42  per  cent,  of  Japanese  exports  went  to  the  sterling  area,  compared  with  29  per 
cent,  in  1950  (nearly  $500  million  in  value,  compared  with  $226  million).  Japanese  imports 
from  the  sterling  area  did  not  keep  pace  with  this  expansion,  and  in  1952  Japan,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  accumulated  sterling  balances,  imposed  restrictions  on  exports  to 
the  sterling  area.  A  primary  cause  of  the  unbalance  in  this  trade  was  increasing  exports  of  J  apanese 
consumer  goods  to  South-East  Asia. 

7  Le  Populaire,  14  February  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  and  Financial  Times,  27  February  1952. 
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undertook  to  provide  technical  aid  in  the  development  of  iron  mines  in 
Kelantan  in  return  for  the  right  to  buy  the  ore  on  favourable  terms;1 
Japanese  steel  mills  provided  finance  for  the  development  of  similar  mines 
in  the  Philippines;2  Japanese  technicians,  instructors  and  appliances  were 
welcomed  in  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Indonesia  and  a  group  of  In¬ 
donesians  went  to  Japan  to  study  horticulture  and  the  textile  industry;3 
a  trade  agreement  between  Japan  and  Ceylon  was  reported,  under  which 
Japan  was  to  give  technical  aid  in  Ceylon.4  Early  in  1952  Japan  was 
admitted  to  associate  membership  of  E.C.A.F.E.5 

These  evidences  of  Japanese  intentions  and  capabilities  were  but  little 
to  the  liking  of  some  British  industries,  which  complained  that  Japan  was 
being  forced  by  the  U.S.A.  into  traditionally  British  markets  at  a  time 
when  British  rearmament  was  making  it  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  fulfil 
South-East  Asian  orders  for  capital  equipment.  The  British  opposed  a 
proposal  to  invite  Japan  to  send  an  observer  to  Karachi  and  although  the 
U.S.A.  and  some  Asian  countries  were  otherwise  inclined,  no  invitation 
was  sent.  ‘Japan’,  said  one  commentator,  ‘is  a  tail  upon  the  kite  of  South- 
East  Asian  development;  she  cannot  rise  without  it,  yet  it  may  be  governed 
by  her.’6 

The  Karachi  conference,  which  opened  under  the  shadows  of  the 
sterling  area’s  latest  crisis,7  of  the  slump  in  raw  materials,  of  famine  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  of  French  reverses  in  Indo-China,8  and  of 
continuing  war  in  Korea  (which  had  retarded  deliveries  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment),  surveyed  the  plan’s  one  completed  year,  reviewed  work  undertaken 
in  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  British  South-East  Asia,  noted  the  growing 
needs  of  the  receiving  countries  and  the  growing  embarrassments  of  the 
givers,  and  received  assurances  from  the  latter  of  their  best  endeavours  to 
maintain  deliveries  at  least  at  the  current  level.9  The  conference  con¬ 
sidered  and  unanimously  adopted  a  first  annual  report  on  the  plan,10 
which  stated  that  the  plan  had  made  a  good  start  but  that  the  plans  for 
particular  countries  needed  readjustment.  The  rise  in  prices  in  1 950-1, 
the  report  pointed  out,  had  substantially  improved  the  terms  of  trade  for 
most  of  the  countries  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  whose  revenues  and 


1  Scotsman,  3  March  1952. 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  25  January  and  10  March  1952;  Nippon  Times,  18  February  1952. 

3  Nippon  Times,  11  April  1952;  and  see  below,  p.  443,  for  commercial  negotiations  between 

Japan  and  Indonesia.  4  Daily  Express,  4  July  1952. 

5  By  1 1  votes  to  1  (the  Philippines)  with  2  abstentions  (theU.S.S.R.  and  Indonesia) .  A  Russian 
proposal  to  admit  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  was  supported  only  by  India  and  Indonesia 
and  so  defeated:  Annual  Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  ( Eighth  Session ) : 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourteenth  Session,  Supplement  No.  3,  pp.  16  and  20. 

6  Quoted  in  Manchester  Guardian,  24  March  1952.  7  See  above,  p.  23. 

8  See  below,  p.  425.  9  The  Times,  3  April  1952. 

10  Great  Britain:  The  Colombo  Plan,  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  Karachi,  March  1332  (Cmd.  8529)  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  May  1952). 
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own  expenditure  on  development  had  consequently  increased  in  1 950-1 
and,  in  some  cases,  in  195 1-2.  Owing,  however,  to  the  impossibility  of 
accelerating  projects  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  had  been  a  limit  to  the 
use  which  could  be  made  of  increased  resources.  The  fall  in  prices,  which 
began  in  1951,  meant  that  governments  would  have  less  to  spend  on  their 
projects  in  1952-3,  although  some  would  be  able  to  draw  on  accumulated 
budget  surpluses.  Revised  estimates  for  1951-2  and  estimates  for  1952-3 
aimed  at  roughly  doubling  the  sums  spent  before  the  plan  by  public 
authorities  in  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  British  South-East  Asia.1  No 
project  had  so  far  been  held  up  by  lack  of  money. 

During  1952  there  was  an  increase  in  the  provision  of  many  kinds  of 
technical  aid,  the  most  important  being  the  dispatch  of  experts  to  the 
under-developed  countries  and  the  training  of  students  from  those  countries. 
Ninety  experts  were  sent  to  various  projects  and  538  students  were  given 
instruction,  bringing  the  totals  since  the  initiation  of  the  plan  in  June  1950 
to  135  experts  and  847  students.  The  contributors  were  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  India.  The  principal  beneficiaries 
were  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  which  together  received  1 18  experts  and 
dispatched  689  students,  but  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Siam,  the  Philippines, 
Nepal,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Singapore  and  Burma  also  benefited. 
Besides  advice  and  training  the  plan  provided  equipment  and  capital.2 

Development  in  the  recipient  countries  was  not,  however,  restricted  to 
work  commensurate  with  these  sums  and  their  own  internal  resources. 
Some  countries3  received  loans  from  the  International  Bank,  and  in  the 
two  years  ending  on  30  June  1952  the  U.S.A.  provided  economic  aid  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $500  million  to  countries  associated  in  the  Colombo 
Plan’s  Consultative  Committee.4  Technical  assistance  provided  by  the 
same  date  to  South-East  Asia  and  Formosa  cost  the  U.S.A.  $323'5  million 
(the  lion’s  share  going  to  Formosa).5  For  the  year  1952-3  the  Mutual 


I950-I 
{spent — • 

£  million) 

1951-2 

{estimate) 

1952-3 

{estimate) 

India  ..... 

196 

256 

307 

Pakistan  .... 

— 

1 16 

120 

Ceylon  .... 

17 

38 

44 

British  South-East  Asia  . 

13 

18 

24 

226 

428 

495 

Cmd.  8529,  p.  63. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  24  April  1953.  3  Notably  India  and  Siam. 

4  New  York  Times,  25  March  1952.  This  sum  consisted  of  about  $70  million  in  grants  in  1 950-1, 
$150  million  in  grants  in  195 1-2  and  $280  million  in  loans  during  the  two  years. 

5  Formosa  $173-6  million,  the  Philippines  $47  million,  Indo-China  $46-2  million,  Burma 
$24-8  million,  Indonesia  $16  million,  Siam  $15-9  million.  The  total  included  the  salaries  of 
342  technical  assistants:  Le  Monde,  7  August  1952. 
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Security  Act  provided  $321*42  million  for  technical  and  economic  aid  to 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  well  as  $564-8  million  for  military  aid.1 

American  aid  was  essential  for  the  development  of  South-East  Asia. 
The  United  Nations  provided  but  a  pittance  in  relation  to  the  need  and 
even  the  Colombo  Plan  would  only  enable  standards  of  living  to  keep  pace 
with  increases  in  population.  But  Asia  remained  suspicious  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  took  exception  to  the  clause  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  required 
recipients  of  aid  to  undertake  to  make  the  full  contribution  permitted  by 
their  resources  to  defend  themselves  and  also  the  rest  of  the  free  world.2 
The  American  attempt  to  depress  the  price  of  rubber,  tin  and  other  raw 
materials  was  resented,3  and  increased  the  desire  to  trade  with  China,  and 
Washington  was  in  some  danger  of  undermining  by  its  commercial  policy 
that  stability  in  South-East  Asia  which  the  foreign  aid  programmes  had 
been  designed  to  support.  There  was  also  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
use  made  of  technical  assistance  funds,  which  were  devoted  largely  to  the 
supply  of  consumer  goods  instead  of  coveted  capital  equipment.4  National 
susceptibilities  were  most  offended  in  Indonesia  and  in  Burma.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia  acceptance  of  American  aid  led  to  the  fall  of  the  government5  and 
in  Burma  aid  was  only  accepted  with  misgiving  and  despite  internal 
opposition;6  but  in  Indonesia  a  new  government  accepted  technical  and 
economic  (but  not  military)  aid  within  a  few  weeks  of  taking  office,  and 
Burma,  spending  56  per  cent,  of  its  revenue  on  defence7  and  cherishing 
extensive  welfare  plans,  decided  that  aid  might  properly  be  accepted  if 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  Burmese  neutrality  was  not  thereby 
affected.  The  American  Ambassador  in  Rangoon  said  on  7  October  that 
the  U.S.A.  wanted  to  see  a  strong,  sovereign  Burma  and  were  not  seeking 
to  reduce  the  country  to  colonial  status;8  a  few  days  later  Mr.  John  M. 
Allison,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  said  that  the 
U.S.A.  fully  understood  Burma’s  desire  to  remain  neutral;9  and  on  24 

1  Public  Law  400,  82nd  Congress.  The  Appropriations  Act  reduced  these  sums  to  $270-57 
million  and  $540-8  million  respectively:  Public  Law  547,  82nd  Congress.  The  President  had 
originally  asked  for  $408  million  and  $6 1 1  million. 

2  Sec.  511(a)  (4);  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  51. 

3  See  below,  p.  439,  and  Survey  for  1951,  p.  19,  n.  5,  for  Malayan  tin,  and  below,  p.  442,  for 
Indonesian  tin. 

4  Yet  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  would-be  benefactors  of  South  and  South-East  Asia  was 
the  limited  ability  of  the  area  to  absorb  capital.  American  missions  had  some  difficulty  in  placing 
the  monies  appropriated  by  Congress.  There  was  a  lack  of  trained  managers  and  technicians, 
a  suspiciousness  in  South-East  Asia  of  American  officials  and  of  white  experts  in  general,  and  a 
disinclination  among  professional  men  in  the  west  to  accept  offers  of  employment  from  strange 
and  not  always  trusted  governments  or  to  serve  in  an  atmosphere  of  anti-western  nationalism 
without  that  security  of  office,  pension  etc.  which  a  career  under  white  administration  had 
provided.  Western  experts  also  hesitated  to  accept  such  foreign  contracts  for  fear  of  dropping  out 
of  the  swim  in  their  own  countries. 

5  See  below,  p.  444.  6  Scotsman,  12  February  1952;  New  York  Times,  19  March  1952. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  6  October  1952.  8  Hindu,  8  October  1952. 

9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  October  1952. 
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October  an  agreement  was  signed  whereby  the  U.S.  A.  undertook  to  provide 
Burma  with  technical  aid  to  the  value  of  $6*582  million.1 

Moscow  did  not  remain  unheedful  of  this  current.  At  Singapore  in 
February  1951  and  at  Rangoon  in  January  1952  the  Russian  delegate  to 
E.C.A.F.E.  offered  Asian  countries  machinery  in  return  for  raw  materials,2 
and  later  in  1952  there  were  reports  of  more  specific  offers  of  Russian 
economic  aid  to  Burma  and  Indonesia.3  The  Burmese  Prime  Minister,  U 
Nu,  said  on  19  July  that  Burma  would  seek  Russian  and  Chinese  economic 
aid,4  and  he  repeated  this  at  the  opening  on  4  August  of  a  conference 
of  experts  convened  to  consider  a  plan  forspending  about  $15  million  a 
year  on  rehabilitation  and  development.5  In  October  Burmese  Ministers 
visited  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  study  agricultural  methods  and  collec¬ 
tive  farming,  and  Moscow  invited  Burma  to  send  a  military  mission.6 
Delegates  to  the  Moscow  Economic  Conference  in  April7  detected  signs 
of  a  Stalin  Plan  for  Russian  aid  to  under-developed  Asia  and  heard  Mr. 
Nesterov  suggesting  large  Russian  purchases  of  raw  materials  in  return 
for  deliveries  of  capital  equipment:  the  U.S.S.R.  would  spend  3,000 
million  roubles  on  buying  rubber,  non-ferrous  metals,  jute,  cotton,  spices, 
tea,  copra  oil,  rice  and  tobacco.8  Such  talk,  however,  can  hardly  have 
had  much  behind  it,  for  Moscow  cannot  have  been  willing  to  postpone  aid 
to  China  in  favour  of  aid  to  South-East  Asia,  and  the  government  in  Peking 
was  so  intent  upon  development  that,  failing  adequate  Russian  assistance, 
it  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  of  looking  elsewhere  for  help. 

The  U.S.S.R.  was  still  remote  from  South-East  Asia.  But  China  was  not. 
China  marched  with  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Burma  and  had  the  makings 
of  a  case  for  intervention  in  the  war  which  the  Viet  Minh,  recognized  by 
Peking  and  Moscow  as  a  government,  was  waging  against  the  French,9 
and  in  the  activities  of  General  Li  Mi’s  force  on  the  Sino-Burmese  fron¬ 
tier.10  It  was  thought  in  the  west  that  China  could  send  and  sustain 
200,000  men  through  the  passes  into  northern  Viet  Nam  and  60,000  men  in 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  i  December  1952,  p.  864. 

2  Hindu,  5  February  1952;  see  Annual  Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
{Eighth  Session). 

3  Le  Monde,  7  August  1952.  A  report  that  the  Indonesian  Ambassador  in  London,  Dr. 
Subandrio,  was  to  be  transferred  to  Moscow  ( Straits  Times,  26  April  1952)  proved  incorrect  and 
it  was  subsequently  announced  in  Djakarta  that  Indonesia  had  not  enough  staff  to  open  an 
Embassy  in  Moscow  ( Nippon  Times,  21  June  1952).  This  decision  may  have  owed  something  to 
the  need  for  economies  which  Indonesia  was  forced  to  recognize  in  1952  (see  below,  p.  443).  It 
also  reflected  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  between  the  parties,  the  Masjumi  Party  having  opposed 
the  move.  Dr.  Subandrio  was  transferred  to  Moscow  in  1954. 

4  New  York  Times,  20  July  1952.  5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  August  1952. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  10  November  1952.  A  Russian  cultural  mission  had  visited  Burma  in 
1951  and  a  Burmese  cultural  mission  went  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  April  1952. 

7  See  above,  pp.  180-2. 

8  Soviet  News,  16  April  1952,  and  see  Scotsman,  26  August  1952,  forecasting  the  announcement 
of  a  Stalin  Plan  during  General  Chou’s  visit  to  Moscow  (see  above,  p.  353). 

9  See  below,  pp.  409  seqq.  10  See  below,  pp.  445  seqq. 
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the  more  inhospitable  terrain  of  northern  Burma,  and  it  was  feared  that  an 
armistice  in  Korea  might  free  Peking  for  the  one  or  the  other  southern 
venture.  The  French  Cabinet  was  not  unnaturally  the  more  inclined  to 
expect  an  invasion  of  Viet  Nam,  while  Mr.  Eden  was  reported  to  be 
somewhat  sceptical  of  the  more  alarming  reports  on  this  score  and  to 
consider  the  situation  in  Burma  to  be  the  more  precarious.1  In  the  com¬ 
munique  issued  on  9  January  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-American 
talks  in  Washington2  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Churchill  welcomed  the 
fact  that  the  American,  British  and  French  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be 
meeting  within  the  next  few  days  to  consider  specific  measures  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  security  of  South-East  Asia,  and  Mr.  Eden  gave  a  public 
warning  to  Peking.  Speaking  on  11  January  at  Columbia  University  he 
said  that  the  French  and  British  positions  in  Indo-China  and  Malaya 
must  be  held.  ‘It  should  be  understood  that  intervention  by  force  by 
Chinese  Communists  in  South-East  Asia — even  if  they  were  called  volun¬ 
teers — would  create  a  situation  no  less  menacing  than  that  which  the 
United  Nations  met  and  faced  in  Korea.  In  any  such  event  the  United 
Nations  should  be  equally  solid  to  resist  it.’3  A  similar,  if  less  emphatic, 
warning  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.A.  by  Mr.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
who  said  in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  29 
January:  ‘At  this  time  I  must,  on  instructions  from  my  Government, 
state  clearly  that  any  such  Communist  aggression  in  South-East  Asia 
would,  in  the  view  of  my  Government,  be  a  matter  of  direct  and  grave 
concern  which  would  require  the  most  urgent  and  earnest  consideration 
by  the  United  Nations.’4 

On  10  January  General  Juin  arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  for  talks  on  1 1  and 
12  January  with  General  Omar  Bradley  and  Field  Marshal  Sir  William 
Slim,  at  which  observers  from  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
also  present.  General  Juin  said  that  the  conference  would  try  to  establish 
the  basis  of  a  common  strategy  in  South-East  Asia.5  France  was  reputedly 
in  favour  of  a  system  of  defence  for  South-East  Asia,  linked  in  some  way 
with  NATO;  of  pooling  land,  sea  and  air  forces  to  resist  communist 
aggression  against  any  territory  held  by  the  western  allies  or  by  a  friendly 
state;  and  of  exchanging  military  information.  Alternatively  France 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 1  January  1952.  It  was  argued,  however,  that  Moscow  and  Peking 
would  be  chary  of  antagonizing  India  by  interference  in  Burma  and  that  consequently  the 
greater  threat  to  the  Burmese  government  was  not  the  external  one  but  the  possibility  of  an  alliance 
between  the  Karens  and  the  Burmese  communists. 

2  See  above,  p.  30. 

3  New  York  Times,  14  January  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  45. 

4  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  First  Committee,  505th  Meeting,  p.  275;  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  4  February  1952,  p.  177.  Moscow  retaliated  by  affirming  that  the  U.S.A.  and  Great 
Britain  were  preparing  to  repeat  their  aggressive  action  in  Korea  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
resist:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  January  1952. 

5  Combat,  10  January  1952. 
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would  have  welcomed  a  treaty  with  the  U.S.A.  in  regard  to  Indo-China 
similar  to  the  Anzus  Treaty.  And  in  any  case  General  Juin  was  resolved 
to  get  a  promise  of  armed  American  intervention  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese 
invasion  of  Indo-China.1  This  plan  was  not  adopted  in  its  entirety  but 
General  Juin  said  afterwards  that  he  expected  American  and  British  naval 
and  air  support  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  Indo-China,  although 
no  formal  pledge  had  been  given.  He  stressed  again  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
mon  strategy,  without  which  he  considered  the  outlook  for  the  west  in 
the  whole  of  Asia  to  be  hopeless.2  Tripartite  agreement  on  the  exchange 
of  military  information  was  reported  to  have  been  reached  and  an  ad  hoc 
military  committee  was  set  up  in  Washington  to  implement  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  conference.3 

South-East  Asian  affairs  were  again  discussed  on  28  May  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American,  British  and  French  governments  after  the 
signing  in  Paris  of  the  various  treaties  with  and  concerning  Germany.4 
The  French  government,  which  was  represented  by  no  fewer  than  seven 
Ministers,  wanted  increased  American  assistance  to  Indo-China,  more 
off-shore  purchase  orders  and  moral  support  in  North  Africa,  and  indicated 
that  the  ratification  of  the  German  treaties  by  the  National  Assembly 
was  otherwise  unlikely.  A  communique  issued  on  29  May  said  merely 
that  very  cordial  and  frank  discussions  had  been  held  on  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Far  East,  North  Africa,  and  the  placing  of  off-shore  purchase 
orders.5  On  the  same  day  M.  Raymond  Marcellin,  State  Secretary  in 
the  Prime  Minister’s  office,  said  that  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  had 
recognized  that  France  represented  a  veritable  pillar  of  defence  in  South- 
East  Asia,  and  that  French  defection  would  involve  grave  consequences 
not  only  for  Malaya,  Singapore  and  India,  but  even  for  Japan.6  On  5 
June  M.  Schuman,  reporting  on  the  talks  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Assembly,  said  that  technical  and  political  agree¬ 
ments  on  material  aid  and  common  effort  in  South-East  Asia  were  more 
advanced  than  he  was  able  to  disclose.7 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  met  again  during  Mr.  Acheson’s  visit  to 
Fondon  in  June,8  M.  Schuman  being  accompanied  by  M.  Letourneau, 


1  General  Juin  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  Indo- 
China,  France  would  appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  but  would  also  immediately  ask  for  American 
assistance  until  the  machinery  of  aid  by  the  United  Nations  had  been  set  in  motion:  Le  Figaro, 
1 1  January  1952.  And  see  below,  p.  419. 

2  New  York  Times,  14  January  1952. 

3  See  Le  Monde,  15  January  1952;  Sunday  Times,  20  January  1952.  It  was  later  reported  that  a 
secret  military  conference,  a  sequel  to  the  January  conference,  was  held  in  the  Pentagon  to  take 
stock  of  the  available  air  and  naval  forces  of  the  three  countries  and  to  discuss  information  about 
Chinese  movements  on  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Burmese  borders:  Le  Monde,  3-4  February  1952. 
The  tripartite  committee  was  apparently  subordinate  to  the  Standing  Group  of  NATO. 

4  See  above,  p.  122. 

5  Le  Populaire,  30  May  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  170. 

6  The  Times,  30  May  1952.  7  Scotsman,  10  June  1952.  8  See  above,  p.  no. 
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the  Minister  for  the  Associated  States  and  High  Commissioner  in  Indo- 
China.1  In  a  communique  published  on  27  June  the  Ministers  reaffirmed 
their  agreement  on  the  necessity  for  close  consultation  and  co-operation 
in  regard  to  both  Korea  and  South-East  Asia  and  said  that  means  to 
ensure  this  had  been  considered.2 

Meanwhile  co-operation  in  South-East  Asia  was  pursued  in  a  series  of 
conferences  at  lower  levels.  The  military  committee  in  Washington  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet:  on  20  February  there  was  a  conference  in  Singapore  of 
military,  naval  and  air  attaches  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
several  Asian  nations;3  on  1  May  at  Sangley  Point  in  the  Philippines  the 
naval  defence  of  the  Pacific  was  discussed  by  American,  British  and  French 
naval  commanders;4  and  on  1 1  July  M.  Letourneau  arrived  in  Singapore 
for  discussions  with  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  British  Commissioner- 
General  for  South-East  Asia,  and  British  service  chiefs.  Both  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  M.  Letourneau  were  emphatic  in  denying  that  a  formal 
alliance  of  any  kind  was  contemplated.  M.  Letourneau  said  that,  while 
the  Foreign  Ministers  had  agreed  in  London  that  the  three  Powers  must 
co-operate  in  South-East  Asia,  there  was  as  yet  no  question  of  an  alliance; 
machinery  for  co-operation  and  liaison  would  have  to  be  created,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  talks  were  being  held.5  Mr.  MacDonald 
described  the  talks  as  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  meetings 
in  Washington  and  London.6  He  added  that  arrangements  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  May  1951  for  the  regular  exchange  of  views 
and  information  had  proved  adequate,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
more  could  be  gained  by  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  alliance,  which  would 
certainly  be  dangerous  politically;  any  regional  alliance  in  South-East 
Asia  would  have  to  include  Asian  nations,  co-operating  freely  and  on 
equal  terms,  and  many  newly  independent  Asian  states  were  not  as  yet 
prepared  to  join  such  an  alliance.7  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  MacDonald 
paid  a  ten  day’s  visit  to  Indo-China,  in  the  course  of  which  he  toured  the 
country  and  conferred  with  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and  his  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam,  as  well  as  with  M.  Letourneau.  Before  his 
departure  on  7  August  he  told  correspondents  that  close  contact  was 
being  maintained  between  the  British  and  French  governments  with  re¬ 
gard  to  co-operation  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  Indo-China.8 


1  For  M.  Letourneau’s  dual  role  and  for  his  visit  to  Washington  later  in  June  see  below,  pp. 
41 1  and  422-3. 

2  Le  Monde,  29-30  June  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  490. 

3  Le  Monde,  23  February  1953.  The  conference  was  kept  so  secret  that  the  names  of  the 
participants  were  not  disclosed,  and  no  communique  was  issued. 

4  New  York  Times,  2  May  1952.  For  discussion  between  service  chiefs  in  earlier  years  see 
Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  426,  n.  8,  and  441,  and  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  435  and  461. 

5  The  Times,  12  July  1952.  6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  July  1952. 

7  The  Times,  14  July  1952.  8  Ibid.  8  August  1952. 
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The  U.S.A.  had,  besides  an  obvious  coincidence  of  interests  with  their 
European  allies,  separate  and  specific  engagements  with  other  countries  in 
relation  to  the  Pacific.  First  among  these  was  the  Treaty  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.1  The  Pacific  Council  created  by  that  Treaty  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Kaneohe,  Hawaii,  from  4  to  6  August  1952.  The  American 
delegation,  led  by  Mr.  Acheson,  included  also  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  American 
Ambassador  at  Large,  Admiral  Radford,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Mr.  George  Perkins  and  Mr.  John  Allison, 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  for  European  Affairs  and  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  represented  by  their  Ministers 
for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Richard  Casey  and  Mr.  T.  Clifton  Webb,  and 
by  their  Ambassadors  to  the  U.S.A.,  Sir  Percy  Spender  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Knox  Monro.  The  conference  discussed  the  military  and  ideological 
aspects  of  communist  expansion2  and  announced  in  a  final  communique3 
that  a  continuing  organization  had  been  created,  as  required  by  the 
Treaty;  the  Council,  which  consisted  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers, 
would  meet  annually  in  each  of  the  capitals  in  turn;  special  meetings  to 
ensure  continuity  would  be  held  in  Washington  between  Sir  Percy  Spender, 
Mr.  Munro,  and  Mr.  David  K.  Bruce,  American  Under-Secretary  of 
State;  the  Council  would  receive  advice  from  a  military  committee,  which 
would  meet  soon  in  order  to  work  out  details  of  the  military  machinery 
already  agreed  upon  in  general.4  Passing  from  organization  to  policy,  the 
communique  stated  that  the  Council  had  discussed  the  ‘consultative  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  states  and  regional  organizations’  envisaged  by  article 
VIII  of  the  Treaty,  had  reaffirmed  the  need  for  collective  defence  in  the 
Pacific,  and  had  examined  the  possibility  of  associating  other  governments 
with  its  work;  but,  ‘recognizing  that  the  Council  is  just  beginning  to  evolve 
its  own  tripartite  organization  and  programme,  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  premature  at  this  early  stage  in  its  own  development  to 
attempt  to  establish  relationships  with  other  states  or  regional  organi¬ 
zations’.  The  Council  would,  however,  keep  in  touch  through  existing 


1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  478-80.  The  Treaty  came  into  force  on  29  April  1952. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  6  August  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  8  August  1952  (text);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  August  1952,  pp. 
244-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  490. 

4  A  meeting  of  military  advisers  began  at  Pearl  Harbour  on  22  September.  A  statement  issued 
on  25  September  said  that  the  conference  had  been  working  out  details  of  the  military  machinery 
required  to  advise  the  Council  on  problems  of  military  co-operation  which  might  arise  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  application  of  the  Treaty.  The  military  advisers  would  meet  in  future  as 
occasion  demanded:  The  Times,  26  September  1952.  On  his  return  to  Australia  Mr.  Casey 
said  that  the  Australian  government  had  invited  the  American  government  to  make  use  again 
of  Manus  Island,  which  had  served  as  a  major  American  base  during  the  war  but  had  been 
evacuated  in  1 946  after  a  dispute  about  the  terms  of  the  occupation.  Mr.  Casey  said  that  attempts 
had  been  made  to  bring  Manus  Island  back  to  its  war-time  condition;  it  was  not  yet  a  first-class 
defence  base,  but  was  suitable  for  use  by  ships  and  aircraft:  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  11  August  1952. 
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channels  with  other  states  concerned  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Pacific  area. 
The  Council  repeated  that  the  aims  of  the  Treaty  were  purely  defensive 
and  completely  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
stated  that  Australia’s  and  New  Zealand’s  membership  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  American  membership  of  NATO,  and  American  treaties  with  the 
Philippines  and  Japan  had  all  been  taken  into  account.  The  conference 
had  reviewed  situations  of  mutual  concern  and  had  exchanged  views  on 
the  situation  in  Korea  and  on  assisting  free  nations  in  Asia  to  resist  com¬ 
munist  imperialism.  The  Council  had  reached  no  decisions  nor  undertaken 
any  commitments  ‘regarding  matters  of  direct  concern  to  our  friends  in 
the  Pacific  area  or  elsewhere’. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  the  three  allied  Pacific  Powers  were 
taking  steps  to  improve  their  joint  machinery  for  consultation  and  action 
and  had  decided  that,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  the  alliance  should 
not  be  enlarged.  This  decision,  although  not  unexpected,  was  not  popular 
in  a  number  of  European  and  Asian  countries.  The  British  government 
felt  that  Great  Britain’s  ties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  would 
automatically  involve  it  in  a  war  in  which  either  country  became  involved, 
as  well  as  British  interests  in  the  Pacific,  entitled  it  to  a  place  in  the  new 
organization,  preferably  as  an  ally  but  at  least  as  an  observer.  Great 
Britain  demurred  to  the  argument  that,  if  Great  Britain  were  admitted, 
France,  the  Philippines  and  other  countries  would  demand  the  same 
privilege,  for  in  British  eyes  the  British  position  was  distinguishable  from 
all  others.  A  request  to  send  an  observer  to  the  meeting  at  Hawaii  was 
made  and  refused  (as  was  also  a  second  request  on  22  September  to  send 
an  observer  to  the  meeting  of  military  representatives),1  but  the  only 
official  British  comment  on  the  meeting  at  Hawaii  was  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  government’s  views  were  already  well  known  to  the 
governments  of  the  three  countries  concerned.2  It  was  thought  that  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  wished  a  British  observer  to  be  present  at  the  Pearl 
Harbour  meeting  but  bowed  to  American  objections.3  Washington  was 
reported  to  have  told  Canberra  that,  if  Great  Britain  continued  to  press 
for  representation,  the  pact  might  have  to  be  abandoned,4  and  although 
this  report  was  immediately  and  categorically  denied  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment5  and  was  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  Washing- 

1  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  23  September  1952.  2  The  Times,  5  August  1952. 

3  Ibid,  and  New  York  Times,  23  September  1952.  This  matter  became  a  political  issue 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Opposition  parties  finding  it  a  convenient  stick  to  brandish 
against  the  governments  of  the  two  Dominions.  British  exclusion  from  the  Treaty  was  also 
exploited  by  communist  propaganda.  Izvestia  commented  that  the  Pacific  conference  was  a 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.A.  to  commit  Australia  to  the  building  up  of  Japan  and  to 
squeeze  Great  Britain  out  of  Asia,  partly  in  the  interests  of  the  U.S.A.’s  Japanese  satellite:  see 
Manchester  Guardian,  9  August  1952. 

4  Ibid.  10  October  1952;  Observer,  12  October  1952. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  11  October  1952. 
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ton’s  opposition  was  plainly  adamant  and  Mr.  Robert  Menzies  told  the 
Australian  Senate  on  14  October  that  there  were  good  reasons  why  the 
three  governments  did  not  at  present  wish  to  extend  the  alliance.  Mr. 
Menzies  added  that  this  entailed  no  moving  away  from  Great  Britain ;  it 
was  generally  recognized  that  the  ‘hard  core  of  democracy’  lay  in  the 
closest  possible  Anglo-American  relations,  of  which  the  Anzus  Treaty  (as 
it  had  come  to  be  called)  was  a  local  manifestation;  it  was  not  necessary 
that  every  self-governing  member  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  a  party 
to  every  treaty  between  any  other  self-governing  member  and  the  U.S.A.1 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Churchill,  replying  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  that  representations  had  been  made  to  the  three  govern¬ 
ments,  that  communications  between  the  governments  were  confidential, 
and  that  matters  would  not  be  favourably  advanced  by  vehement  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion.2  The  subject  was  again  raised  during  the  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in  London  in  December,  and  the  communique 
of  14  December  said  that  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  having  discussed  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
problems  confronting  them  in  South-East  Asia,  ‘reached  complete  under¬ 
standing  with  regard  to  certain  fundamental  propositions  which  will, 
in  due  course,  be  the  subject  of  friendly  discussions  with  their  allies,  the 
U.S.A.’3 

The  American  attitude  was  not  difficult  to  understand.  Washington 
averred  that  the  admission  of  Great  Britain  would  be  followed  by  a  flood 
of  applications  from  France,  the  Philippines  and  other  Asian  countries, 
including  Japan,  and  that  this  would  make  the  organization  unwieldy  and 
incompetent  and  also,  if  Japan  joined,  ridiculous,  since  the  Treaty  was 
ostensibly  directed  against  Japan.4  Washington  also  argued  that  the 
admission  of  Great  Britain  would  antagonize  Asian  nations  and  give  the 
Treaty  the  stigma  of  a  purely  ‘white’  organization.5  Behind  these  arguments 
lay  the  plain  fact  that  the  U.S.A.  were  immovably  opposed  to  any  guaran¬ 
tee  touching  Hongkong  or  Malaya.  And  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
alive  to  the  shifts  of  power  in  the  Pacific,  were  not  in  a  position  to  anta¬ 
gonize  Washington  by  pressing  for  the  inclusion  of  Great  Britain. 

If  the  British  resented  their  exclusion,  certain  Asian  leaders  also  had 
their  reasons  for  trying  to  join  the  new  organization.  Hopes  of  a  wide, 
avowedly  anti-communist  Pacific  Pact  had  not  faded.6  In  the  Philippines 

1  The  Times,  15  October  1952. 

2  14  October  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  505,  coll.  26-28. 

3  Financial  Times,  15  December  1952  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  492. 

4  Asked  at  the  time  of  the  Hawaii  conference  whether  Japanese  militarism  had  been  discussed, 
the  State  Department  referred  to  ‘differences  of  emphasis’  about  Pacific  matters:  New  York 
Times,  6  August  1952. 

5  Such  charges  were,  in  fact,  made:  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  August  1952.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  Opposition  in  the  Philippines  dubbed  the  treaty  neo-colonialism. 

6  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  30  seqq.  for  attempts  to  conclude  such  a  pact. 
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President  Elpidio  Quirino,  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  such  a  treaty, 
welcomed  the  meeting  of  the  Anzus  Council  as  a  step  towards  a  system  of 
collective  defence  in  the  Pacific;  denied  that  his  government  was  dis- 
appointed  by  the  absence  of  a  Philippine  observer  from  the  meeting,  since 
the  Philippines  were  already  fulfilling  their  own  treaty  with  the  U.S.A.  ;* 
and  defended  the  American  policy  of  bilateral  agreements  with  Pacific 
nations  on  the  grounds  that  the  various  Pacific  countries  were  not  yet  able 
to  unite  in  a  single  treaty.2  This  restrained  comment,  however,  did  not 
represent  the  whole  of  Philippine  thinking  on  this  subject.  President 
Quirino’s  Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Joaquin  Elizalde,  said  on  7  August 
that  the  Philippines  and  Japan  might  soon  join  the  Anzus  Powers  at  a 
five-Power  conference,3  and  on  10  August  General  Carlos  Romulo,  the 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A. ,  said  in  a  broadcast  speech  that  he 
was  working,  on  President  Quirino’s  instructions,  on  what  might  be  the 
next  step  towards  a  Pacific  Pact,  the  groundwork  for  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  Anzus  Treaty.4  Nor  were  such  expectations  groundless, 
for  of  the  Anzus  allies  one,  Australia,  had  been  an  open  advocate  of  a 
Pacific  Pact5  and  another,  the  U.S.A.,  was  plainly  less  concerned  with 
a  revival  of  Japanese  militarism  than  with  communist  designs  in  Asia. 
Many  Asians  in  fact  believed  that  the  object  of  the  Hawaii  conference 
was  to  transform  the  Treaty  into  an  anti-communist  Pacific  Pact,  even  as 
the  Brussels  Treaty  had  preceded  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  be  convinced  by  the  allies’  emphatic  denials  or  to  be  deterred  by 
equally  emphatic  Indian,  Indonesian  and  Burmese  repudiations  of  such 
an  alliance. 

In  July  President  Quirino  visited  Indonesia6  and  in  a  speech  to  the 
Indonesian  Parliament  on  17  July  he  invited  Indonesia  to  join  other 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  in  a  partnership  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  justice.7  He  did  not  openly  and  directly  refer  to  a  Pacific 
Pact,  and  Dr.  Sunarjo,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Indonesian  Parliament,  said  that  an  Indonesian  military  agreement  with 
any  country  whatsoever  was  out  of  the  question.  President  Quirino, 
however,  was  reported  to  have  said  on  his  return  to  Manila  on  4  August 
that  he  believed  that  Indonesia  would  join  a  Pacific  Pact,  if  invited,  but 

1  For  this  treaty  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  480.  A  conference  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  was  held  in  Manila  in  October.  President  Quirino  formally  requested  additional  military 
aid  to  increase  his  army  by  four  divisions  and  to  strengthen  his  naval  and  air  forces.  The  American 
representatives  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Philippine  government  would  ratify  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Japan  and  recognize  the  governments  of  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia:  New  York 
Times,  28  October  1952. 

2  The  Times,  5  August  1952.  3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  August  1952. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  12  August  1952.  5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  32. 

6  He  was  returning  a  visit  by  Dr.  Sukarno  to  Manila  in  January  1951.  A  treaty  of  friendship 

between  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  was  signed  at  Djakarta  on  21  June  1951 :  New  York  Times, 

22  June  1951.  7  Ibid-  1 8  July  1 952- 
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this  report  was  denied.1  Mr.  Wilopo,  the  Indonesian  Prime  Minister, 
immediately  repeated  that  Indonesia  would  adhere  more  closely  than  ever 
to  its  independent  foreign  policy,  that  it  believed  economic  co-operation 
with  other  countries  to  be  more  important  than  pacts,  and  that  it  would 
on  no  account  join  a  defensive  alliance.2  On  17  August  the  Indonesian 
President,  Dr.  Sukarno,  said  that  experience  had  taught  his  country  that 
it  could  not  afford  to  take  sides  between  the  two  opposed  global  con¬ 
stellations.3 

President  Quirino  found  a  less  discouraging  response  in  South  Korea, 
whose  Ambassador  in  Washington  formally  proposed  on  21  August  that 
the  U.S.A.  should  take  the  initiative  in  forming  an  anti-communist 
Pacific  Pact,  including  South  Korea.4  In  reply  the  U.S.A.  pointed  to  the 
three  treaties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan  and  objected  that  the  South  Korean  proposal  would  lead  to  similar 
proposals  from  South-East  Asia  and  so  to  commitments  which  the  U.S.A. 
could  not  undertake  in  addition  to  existing  obligations  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.5  To  American  and  Indonesian  opposition  was  added 
Indian  and  Burmese.  Mr.  B.  R.  Sen,  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  on  17  August  that  his  country  was  opposed  to  any  conference  of 
Pacific  Powers  which  excluded  communist  China.6  Similar  views  were 
expressed  in  Burma.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
would  join  with  no  country  which  did  not  first  outlaw  its  Communist 
Party,7  a  general  conference  of  non-communist  Asians  was  impossible, 
and  President  Quirino  fell  back  on  a  repetition  of  the  conference  of  South- 
East  Asian  nations  which  had  discussed  economic  and  social  matters  at 
Baguio  in  1950. 8  The  conference  was  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1953,  and 
Senor  Quirino  hoped  that  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  send 
delegations.9  Senor  Elizalde,  too,  decided  to  concentrate  for  the  time 
being  on  the  bilateral  strengthening  of  relations  with  other  Asian  nations, 
alleging  that  close  understanding  of  this  kind  could  be  as  useful  as  a  formal 
defence  pact.10  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Allison,  who  was  on  an  Asian  tour,11 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  13  August  1952;  South  China  Morning  Post,  14  August  1952. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  13  August  1952. 

3  ‘Indonesia  takes  stock’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  8  October  1952,  pp.  142-4. 

4  The  Times,  23  August  1952;  Le  Monde,  4  September  1952.  President  Rhee  was  reported  to 
have  told  General  Eisenhower,  when  the  latter  visited  Korea  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency, 
that  South  Korea  would  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  Japan  in  a  Pacific  Pact:  New  York  Times,  13 
December  1952. 

5  Le  Monde,  4  September  1952.  6  Hindu,  18  August  1952. 

7  New  York  Times,  3  June  1952.  8  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  35. 

9  New  York  Times,  26  September  1952.  Australia,  but  not  New  Zealand,  had  been  represented 

at  the  Baguio  Conference. 

10  New  York  Times,  30  October  1952. 

11  Mr.  Allison  spent  seven  weeks  in  Asia  and  visited  Manila,  Hongkong,  Saigon,  Rangoon, 

Singapore,  Djakarta,  Formosa  and  Tokyo.  A  shorter  tour  was  made  earlier  by  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  the  American  Ambassador  in  India:  see  New  York  Times,  6  September  1952. 
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while  reiterating  American  willingness  to  promote  a  system  of  mutual 
defence  among  the  nations  of  South-East  Asia  at  the  appropriate  time, 
pointed  out  that  neither  Burma  nor  Indonesia  was  prepared  to  join  such 
a  system,  while  even  the  Philippine  government  had  as  yet  neither  re¬ 
cognized  the  three  Associated  States  in  Indo-China  nor  ratified  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  A  few  days  later  he  said  in  Formosa  that  he  had 
not  come  to  start  a  Pacific  Pact;  such  a  pact  might  eventually  be  formed, 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.1 


2.  Indo-China 

General  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny  died  on  1 1  January  1952.  His  death  was, 
to  an  even  greater  degree  than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney  in  Malaya  three 
months  earlier,  a  severe  blow  to  his  country,  and  in  the  ensuing  months 
the  French  government  was  faced  with  the  triple  task  of  maintaining  the 
French  resolve  to  persevere  in  Indo-China,  reanimating  Vietnamese 
faith  in  France,  and  reassuring  American  opinion.  These  tasks  fell  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  M.  Jean  Letourneau,  Minister  for  the  Associated  States  and, 
after  1  April,  also  High  Commissioner  in  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.2 
M.  Letourneau  had  therefore  to  divide  his  time  between  Saigon,  Paris  and 
Washington.  His  difficulties  were  adventitiously  increased  by  the  fall  of 
the  French  government  four  days  before  General  de  Lattre’s  death,  by 
fears  and  rumours  of  direct  Chinese  intervention,3  and  by  successful  opera¬ 
tions  by  the  Viet  Minh,  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Hoa  Binh  at  the 
end  of  February.4  This  last  circumstance,  a  second  major  blow  to  French 
morale  less  than  two  months  after  General  de  Lattre’s  death,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  embarrassing  to  M.  Letourneau  in  Paris,  in  Saigon  and  in 
Washington. 

Immediately  after  General  de  Lattre’s  death  and  before  the  fall  of  Hoa 
Binh  M.  Letourneau  had  been  at  pains  to  insist  in  Saigon  that  the  General’s 
death  entailed  no  change  in  French  policy  and  that  there  was  no  question 
of  negotiating  with  the  Viet  Minh.5  France,  he  said,  did  not  want  to  make 
the  problems  of  Indo-China  international  and  would  therefore  neither 
refer  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  nor  seek  military  assistance  from 
its  allies  except  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  invasion.  Immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Hoa  Binh  M.  Letourneau,  questioned  about  possible  changes  in 

1  New  York  Times,  5  November  1952. 

2  Le  Monde,  2  April  1952.  Pending  this  appointment  General  de  Lattre’s  functions  as  High 
Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  were  temporarily  discharged  by  M.  Georges  Gautier, 
Secretary-General  to  the  French  High  Commission,  and  General  Raoul  Salan.  Upon  M. 
Letoumeau’s  appointment  as  High  Commissioner  General  Salan  was  confirmed  in  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  General  de  Lattre  was  posthumously  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal 
of  France. 

3  See  below,  pp.  418-20. 

5  Le  Monde,  26  and  27-28  January  1952. 


4  See  below,  pp.  425-7. 
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French  policy  involving  either  an  international  conference  to  end  the  war 
or  negotiation  with  the  Viet  Minh,  replied  that  France  could  reject  no 
possibility  of  ending  the  war  but  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  begun  it  and 
gave  no  indication  of  wanting  to  negotiate.1  In  France  M.  Daladier  recom¬ 
mended  ‘internationalization  of  the  political  problem,  not  of  the  conflict’, 
i.e.  reference  to  the  United  Nations.  M.  Paul  Coste-Floret,  agreeing  sub¬ 
stantially  with  M.  Daladier,  wanted  the  admission  of  Viet  Nam  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  followed  by  discussion  of  conditions  of 
peace  between  the  thirty-two  nations  which  had  recognized  Viet  Nam; 
he  called  this  ‘internationalizing  the  solution  of  the  conflict’.2  The 
socialists  favoured  negotiation  with  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  From 
the  places  of  authority  came  statements  by  General  Juin  and  M.  Schuman. 
The  general  said  that,  unless  more  help  could  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.A. 
(which  he  considered  unlikely),  France  would  have  to  withdraw  all  but 
a  small  garrison  from  Indo-China  in  order  to  meet  its  commitments  in 
Europe;3  and  the  Foreign  Minister  said  that,  without  abandoning  those 
who  had  put  their  trust  in  France  and  without  opening  the  door  to 
communism,  France  should  attempt  to  conclude  an  honourable  armistice.4 
On  15  March  an  anonymous  general  contributed  to  the  debate  and  to 
the  alarm  an  article  advocating  the  withdrawal  of  French  forces.5 

M.  Letourneau,  who  arrived  in  Paris  from  Saigon  on  26  February, 
tried  to  calm  exaggerated  fears  and  to  counter  suggestions  that  there  could 
be  any  abandonment  of  the  struggle.  On  9  March  he  told  the  National 
Committee  of  the  M.R.P.  that  France  both  could  and  must  defend  both 
Europe  and  Indo-China;  that  the  Vietnamese  army  was  progressing  well 
and  would  progress  better  still,  if  it  were  not  constantly  led  to  believe  that 
France  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  struggle.6  At  a  press  conference  on 
12  March  the  Minister  said  that  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  would 
certainly  succeed  in  holding  the  delta  and,  other  things  remaining  equal, 
would  surmount  all  difficulties;  events  in  Indo-China  were  so  much  a 

1  Le  Monde,  26  February  1952.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  however,  was  credited  in  some  quarters 
with  a  desire  to  end  the  war  and  was  reported  to  have  asked  repeatedly  but  unsuccessfully  for 
Indian  mediation:  Observer,  2  March  1952.  Reports  of  similar  approaches  to  Delhi  from  Bao 
Dai’s  side  were  denied  by  the  Indian  Foreign  Ministry:  ibid.  16  March  1952,  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  18  March  1952.  The  comparative  stalemate  in  the  lighting  after  the  evacuation  of  Hoa 
Binh  encouraged  such  rumours,  which  were,  however,  consistently  denied  by  all  concerned  and 
were  sometimes  suspected  of  being  concoctions  of  the  Viet  Minh’s  propaganda.  In  the  U.S.A. 
there  was  some  uneasiness  over  the  possibility  of  a  ‘38th  parallel’  agreement  between  the  French 
and  the  Viet  Minh:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  March  1952,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
27  March  1952. 

2  Debate  in  the  National  Assembly  on  28  December  1951 :  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  29  December 
1951,  pp.  10052-6;  Le  Monde,  29  and  30  December  1951. 

3  Observer,  16  March  1952. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  7  January  1952.  M.  Letourneau  hastened  to  explain  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  meant  peace  with  honour  and  with  safety  for  the  expeditionary  force  and  not — as  did 
some  others — a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Munich:  Le  Monde,  1 1  January  1952. 

5  Ibid.  15  March  1952.  6  Ibid.  11  March  1952. 
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part  of  world  politics  that  withdrawal  would  mean  withdrawal  from  the 
free  world;  there  was  no  question  of  choosing  between  Europe  and  Indo- 
China;  and  a  French  withdrawal  from  Indo-China  might,  by  casting 
doubts  on  French  reliability,  cause  a  change  in  American  policy  in 
Europe.1  A  statement  which  appeared  on  16  March,  and  was  believed 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Ministry  for  the  Associated  States,  declared 
that  the  military  situation  had  improved  daily  since  the  evacuation  of 
Hoa  Binh,  that  Hanoi  had  never  been  threatened,  that  there  had  never 
been  any  danger  of  the  delta  being  cut  in  two,  and  that  the  Viet  Minh 
could  not  launch  a  major  offensive  for  at  least  three  months  owing  to  its 
losses  at  Hoa  Binh.2 

Until  his  return  to  Saigon  on  19  April  M.  Fetourneau  held  weekly  press 
conferences,  at  which  he  tried  with  unchanging  optimism  to  convince 
his  audience  that  the  worst  fears  expressed  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  were 
misplaced ;  the  charge  of  undue  optimism,  he  said,  should  be  levelled  not 
against  him  but  against  those  who  believed  that  the  French  were  free  to 
leave  Indo-China.3  In  a  debate  in  the  National  Assembly  on  10  April 
on  the  supplementary  military  credits  he  appealed  to  deputies  to  refrain 
from  creating  the  impression  that  France  would  not  fulfil  its  obligations.4 
He  opposed  those  who  suggested  negotiation  with  the  Viet  Minh  in  order 
to  expose  the  latter’s  unwillingness  to  stop  fighting,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  negotiation  would  be  bad  for  the  morale  of  troops  and  civilians  and 
would  endanger  the  French  expeditionary  force.  France  was  fighting  a 
battle  for  the  free  world;  it  could  not  abandon  25  million  Vietnamese  to 
communist  slavery.  What,  he  asked,  would  remain  of  the  French  Union 
on  the  day  on  which  French  forces  deliberately  left  Indo-China?  During 
the  debate  M.  Letourneau  also  disclosed  that  France  was  negotiating  with 
its  allies  for  a  guarantee  of  active  military  assistance  in  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  invasion,  but  he  could  say  no  more  about  the  negotiations  than 
that  they  were  progressing  favourably. 

M.  Letourneau  left  Paris  on  19  April  in  the  double  capacity  of  Minister 
for  the  Associated  States  and  High  Commissioner  in  Indo-China.  Since 
General  de  Lattre’s  death  there  had  been  much  speculation  about  his 
successor,  and  on  1  April  the  French  Cabinet  finally  decided  that  M. 
Letourneau,  while  retaining  his  position  as  Minister  and  his  place  in  the 
government,  should  also  exercise  the  powers  of  the  High  Commissioner.5 
He  was  to  live  in  Indo-China  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  to  be 
assisted  in  Paris  by  a  State  Secretary.  Before  leaving  he  pointed  out  that 
this  was  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  government  had  been  sent  on  such 

1  Ibid.  14  March  1952:  New  York  Times,  13  March  1952. 

2  Le  Monde,  18  March  1952  (text).  3  Ibid.  21  March  1952. 

4  Journal  Offlciel,  Debats,  11  April  1952,  pp.  2097-2105;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  492. 
The  military  credits  for  the  Associat  ed  States  were  approved  by  392  votes  to  100. 

5  Le  Monde,  2  April  1952. 
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a  mission,  a  fact  which  demonstrated  the  immense  interest  taken  by  the 
government  in  the  affairs  of  Indo-China.  After  promising  that  the  credits 
voted  by  the  National  Assembly  would  not  be  wasted  and  that  he  would 
attend  to  the  supply  of  arms  and  provisions,  M.  Letourneau  again  stressed 
the  continuity  of  French  policy:  ‘The  same  Minister  can  only  pursue  the 
same  policy;  a  different  policy  could  be  established  only  by  a  different 
Minister,  a  different  government,  and  a  different  Assembly.’1 

On  his  arrival  in  Saigon  M.  Letourneau  said  that  there  were  two  out¬ 
standing  facts  in  the  situation:  the  independence  of  the  Associated  States 
within  the  French  Union  and  the  joint  fight  against  a  common  enemy.2 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  Indo-China  had  achieved  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  problem  was  no  longer  how  to  win  independence  from  France 
but  how  to  preserve  it  with  French  help.  A  few  weeks  later,  dispelling 
rumours  of  French  intentions  to  negotiate  with  the  Viet  Minh,  he  promised 
that  France  would  not  leave  its  mission  in  Indo-China  incomplete.3  In  in¬ 
terviews  with  Bao  Dai  M.  Letourneau  was  believed  to  have  advocated  the 
Emperor’s  more  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  country,  to  have 
discussed  proposed  measures  of  austerity,  and  to  have  urged  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  budget.4 

On  2  June  Bao  Dai  suddenly  dismissed  his  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Tran 
Van  Huu  (in  whom  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  High  Commissioner 
had  full  confidence)  and  appointed  in  his  place  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam.5  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  had  failed  to 
introduce  a  budget,  land  reform  and  other  progressive  measures,  or  to 
increase  appreciably  Viet  Nam’s  contribution  to  the  war;  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  though  broadened  in  March,6  lacked  the  support  of  important 
non-communist  groups  in  Viet  Nam.  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  known  as  an  efficient  and  energetic  administrator  and 
an  anti-communist.7  He  had  been  a  Minister  ever  since  there  had  been 
a  Vietnamese  government  and  had  built  up  the  Vietnamese  police  force.8 
Upon  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  he  said  that  his  programme 
would  consist  primarily  of  measures  designed  to  intensify  the  war  against 
the  Viet  Minh  and  that  his  government  would  give  equal  representation 
to  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Viet  Nam  and  would  include  all 

1  Le  Monde,  20-21  April  1952.  2  Straits  Times,  22  April  1952. 

3  Le  Figaro,  13  May  1952.  4  Le  Monde  and  Le  Figaro,  24  April  1952. 

5  Le  Monde,  4  June  1952. 

6  More  representation  had  been  given  to  Central  and  Northern  Viet  Nam.  Mr.  Nguyen  Trac 
who,  until  a  recent  change  of  mind,  had  been  president  of  the  Viet  Minh  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Le 
Van  Hoach,  leader  of  the  Caodaists,  were  included  in  the  Cabinet:  ibid.  9-10  March  1952; 
New  York  Times,  10  March  1952. 

7  He  was  reported  to  have  said :  ‘Avec  le  parti  communiste  indochinois  on  ne  compose  pas;  on 
1’abat,  ou  il  vous  abat’:  Le  Monde,  16-17  March  1952. 

8  In  this  he  was  reported  to  have  adopted  somewhat  authoritarian  methods:  New  York  Times, 

4  June  1952. 
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national  parties  and  minorities.1  In  the  light  of  this  statement,  and  of  the 
Emperor  s  assertion2  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  creation  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  rallying  of  all  patriots,  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam’s  Cabinet  was 
something  of  a  disappointment.  Half  of  its  members  had  served  in  Mr. 
Tran  Van  Huu’s  Cabinet,  and  the  Dai  Viet,  or  National  Party,  the  most 
important  of  the  parties  outside  the  government,  still  refused  its  co¬ 
operation. J  But  the  new  Cabinet  included  Mr.  Hoang  Nam  Hung  and 
Mr.  Vu  Hong  Khanh,  the  leaders  of  the  Dong  Minh  Hoi  and  the  Viet 
Nam  Quoc  Dan  Dang,  two  extreme  nationalist  groups  of  Northern  Viet 
Nam,  and  Mr.  Tran  Van  Que,  a  Caodaist.  The  Emperor  and  his  new 
Prime  Minister  proposed  to  increase  the  army  from  four  to  six  divisions 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  to  eight  divisions  by  the  end  of  1953,  to  hold 
free  elections,  to  introduce  social  and  agricultural  reforms  (especially 
needed  for  areas  recovered  from  the  Viet  Minh),  to  prepare  a  budget,  and 
to  institute  a  mixed  economic  council,  in  which  France,  Viet  Nam  and 
‘other  friendly  nations’  would  be  represented.4 

On  7  July  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  expounded  a  programme  of  land  reform, 
by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the  landless  peasantry.5 
About  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Viet  Nam  lived  on  the  land  and  the 
Viet  Minh  had  in  earlier  years  won  popularity  by  freeing  peasants  from 
some  of  the  exactions  of  money-lenders  and  landlords,  but  this  popularity 
had  been  more  recently  dissipated  by  the  imposition  of  an  agricultural 
tax,  which  in  effect  confiscated  a  part  of  the  peasants’  produce,  and  the 
time  was  therefore  propitious  for  an  attempt  to  wean  the  peasants  from 
the  Viet  Minh.  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  had  declared  that,  in  order  to 
combat  communism,  he  would  practise  socialism  with  agrarian  reform.6 
The  land  tax  was  revised  and  graded  so  as  to  be  negligible  on  small 
holdings  and  heavy  on  large  estates;  rents  for  land  were  not  to  exceed 
one- third  of  the  value  of  the  crop ;  and  a  fund  was  created  to  help  labourers 
and  small  tenants  to  buy  immediately  holdings  up  to  ten  hectares  (24-7 
acres).  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  claimed  credit  for  reversing  the  traditional 
policy  of  encouraging  the  production  of  rice  by  helping  big  landowners, 
who  exploited  the  peasantry;  and  he  attacked  the  Viet  Minh  for  taking 
peasants’  land  and  produce  without  compensation  under  the  pretext  of 
the  emergency.7 

The  new  government  also  attempted  to  win  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  claimed  that  he  had 
been  working  for  thirty  years  on  a  programme  of  political  and  social 


1  Le  Monde,  4  June  1952.  2  Ibid.  7  June  1952. 

3  On  13  November,  however,  Mr.  Nguyen  Huu  Tri,  leader  of  the  Dai  Viet,  was  reappointed 
governor  of  Northern  Viet  Nam:  ibid.  13  November  1952.  The  Dai  Viet  was  a  northern 
group  and  as  such  distrustful  of  Mr.  Van  Tam;  but  it  was  regarded  as  pro-Bao  Dai. 

4  Ibid.  27  June  1952.  5  New  York  Times,  8  July  1952. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  June  1952.  7  Le  Monde,  15-16  August  1952. 
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reforms,  which  he  could  now  implement  as  a  result  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  Emperor.1  A  labour  code,  modelled  on  French  law 
and  permitting  the  existence  of  trade  unions,  was  drafted;  a  budget  was 
prepared;  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  administrative  system  and 
to  put  an  end  to  official  corruption;  and  practical  steps  were  taken  to 
arrange  and  conduct  the  election  of  a  Vietnamese  National  Assembly,  of 
which  there  had  been  talk  (but  little  else)  for  several  months.2  Mr.  Nguyen 
Van  Tam  promised  soon  after  his  appointment  that  an  assembly  would 
be  elected  within  six  months  and  that  meanwhile  a  temporary  assembly 
would  be  appointed.3  This  was  to  consist  of  21  notables,  chosen  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  the  representation  of  different  districts,  communities  and 
social,  economic  and  professional  interests.  This  body  was  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  month;  it  would  give  its  opinion  on  the  budget  and  on  any 
other  matter  on  which  the  government  might  consult  it;  it  would  vote  by 
secret  ballot  and  decide  by  an  absolute  majority;  and  it  would  cease  to 
exist  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  elected  Assembly.4  Lists  of  candidates 
were  thereupon  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  the  regional  governors,  and 
by  a  decree  dated  8  August  the  temporary  assembly  came  into  being.5 
It  held  its  first  meeting  at  Saigon  on  1  September,  when  Mr.  Nguyen  Van 
Tam  said  that  Vietnamese  under  communist  dictatorship  would  now  come 
to  realize  on  which  side  a  truly  democratic  regime  was  to  be  found.6 

On  the  crucial  matter  of  raising  a  Vietnamese  army  to  help,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  replace,  the  French  in  the  defence  of  Viet  Nam,  progress  had 
been  discernible  but  discouraging.7  Compulsory  military  training  had 
been  introduced  in  July  1951, 8  and  the  army  rose  from  11  battalions 
in  1950  to  36  battalions  at  the  end  of  1951.  There  was,  however,  no 
equivalent  increase  in  the  number  of  officers,  for  young  Vietnamese  with 
the  appropriate  qualifications  remained  extremely  reluctant  to  serve  in 
any  army  which  was,  especially  in  the  higher  ranks,  almost  entirely  officered 
by  Frenchmen.  At  the  beginning  of  1952  the  Vietnamese  army  of  4 
divisions  included  some  600-700  Vietnamese  officers,  of  whom  only  76 
held  a  rank  above  that  of  lieutenant  and  only  4  were  colonels.  The  mili¬ 
tary  academy  at  Dalat  turned  out  only  200  new  officers  a  year.  Yet  the 
existing  Vietnamese  army  required  2,000  officers  and  a  further  1,000 


1  Le  Monde ,  io  September  1952. 

2  Bao  Dai  had  announced  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  8  March  the  creation  of  a  consultative 
assembly  of  85  members,  some  elected  and  others  appointed:  ibid.  9-10  March  1952.  In  April 
Bao  Dai  had  reputedly  come  to  favour  an  entirely  elected  legislative  assembly:  Le  Populaire,  25 
April  1952.  In  May  he  said  that  it  was  not  yet  possible  to  hold  elections  as  too  much  territory 
remained  in  enemy  hands,  but  a  temporary  nominated  assembly  would  be  created :  Le  Figaro, 
14  May  1952. 

3  Le  Monde,  19  June  1952.  4  Ibid,  n  July  1952. 

5  Ibid.  13  August  1952.  6  Le  Figaro,  2  September  1952. 

7  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  432-3,  and  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  457-8. 

8  Survey  for  1951,  loc.  cit. 
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would  be  needed,  if,  as  reported,  Bao  Dai  had  promised  M.  Letourneau 
at  the  beginning  of  1952  to  have  an  army  of  8  divisions  (120,000  men) 
under  arms  by  the  end  of  1953.1  The  French,  partly  in  order  to  make  the 
new  army  more  attractive  and  to  increase  its  prestige,  agreed  in  return  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Vietnamese  Minister  of  Defence,  Chief  of  Staff  and 
General  Staff  and  to  greater  autonomy  for  the  Vietnamese  army,  which 
had  not  hitherto  fought  as  an  army  but  had  been  placed  battalion  by 
battalion  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  High  Command.  On  16  April  a 
Vietnamese  General  Staff  came  into  being  with  General  Nguyen  Van  Hinh, 
a  son  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  formerly  an  officer  in  the  French  air 
force,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  and  in  May  two  further  training  centres  were 
established  in  Southern  and  Northern  Viet  Nam  to  which  all  Vietnamese 
of  a  certain  educational  standard  between  the  ages  of  20  and  28  were  sent 
for  six  months,  after  which  they  were  to  serve  for  a  year  as  reserve  officers.2 
A  Minister  of  Defence  was  appointed  on  4  June,  and  on  6  June,  when 
Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam’s  government  took  office,  the  Emperor  signed  a 
decree  creating  a  Council  for  National  Defence  consisting  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Defence,  Justice  and  Finance.3 
Bao  Dai  appealed  to  the  people  to  participate  more  actively  in  the  war 
effort,4  and  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  paid  tribute  to  the  enormous  military 
and  financial  efforts  made  by  France  in  Indo-China.  The  Prime  Minister 
said  that  France  could  not  do  more  than  it  was  doing  already;  it  was  for 
Viet  Nam  gradually  to  take  over  the  burden.5  On  9  June  M.  Letourneau 
was  able  to  tell  a  press  conference  that,  owing  to  the  surprising  and 
encouraging  development  of  the  Vietnamese  army,  the  French  had,  for 
the  first  time,  been  able  to  make  a  small  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
expeditionary  force;  the  Vietnamese  army  now  consisted  of  40  battalions, 
half  of  which  were  staffed  entirely  by  Vietnamese  officers.6  But  despite 
this  improvement  175,000  members  of  the  French  forces,  including  26  per 
cent,  of  all  French  officers  and  37  per  cent,  of  French  N.C.O.s,  were  still 
in  Indo-China  at  the  end  of  1952. 

The  Emperor  and  his  government  had  little  success  in  reducing  private 
armies  to  central  control.7  Rumours  of  the  approaching  integration  with 
the  national  army  of  the  small  Binh  Xuyen  force  shortly  after  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  its  leader,  Colonel  Le  Van  Vien,  to  the  rank  of  general,  proved 
ill  founded,8  and  the  Caodaists,  who  were  the  largest  independent  armed 
group  in  Cochin-China,  continued  to  fight  as  an  autonomous  army  even 


1  Le  Monde  and  New  York  Times,  5  February  1952. 

2  New  York  Times,  25  May  1952. 

3  Le  Monde,  8-9  June  1952.  4  Le  Populaire,  7-8  June  1952. 

s  Le  Monde,  8-9  June  1952.  6  Straits  Times,  11  June  1952. 

7  For  these  armies  see  Surveys  for  1949-50,  pp.  432-3,  and  for  1951,  p.  457. 

8  Le  Monde,  12  and  13-14  April  1952.  This  army,  at  first  thought  to  consist  of  6,000  men,  was 

later  reported  to  number  only  about  1,000. 
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after  they  had  been  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  One  battalion  of  the  Hoa 
Hao  force,  a  battalion  which  had  been  independent  even  of  the  main 
army  of  the  Hoa  Hao,  asked  to  be  incorporated  into  the  national  army.1 

Viet  Nam’s  financial  contribution  to  the  war  was  virtually  doubled  by 
a  surtax  on  incomes  introduced  by  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam,  who  announced 
on  2  August  that  Vietnamese  expenditure  on  defence  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  would  be  1,700  million  piastres2  instead  of  the  880  million  piastres 
for  which  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  had  made  provision.3  The  budget,  published 
early  in  December,  amounted  to  4,600  million  piastres,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  Viet  Nam  was  spending  over  50  per  cent,  of  its  national  income  on 
defence.4  France  was  accordingly  able  to  envisage  a  reduction  of  10,000- 
12,000  million  francs  in  its  military  expenditure.5 

Although  fighting  prevented  reconstruction  in  the  Red  River  delta,  and 
rice  production  there  remained  low,  it  was  estimated  in  February  that 
Viet  Nam  would  export  about  500,000  tons  of  rice  in  1952  (as  compared 
with  300,000  tons  in  1951  and  about  1-5  million  tons  annually  before 
the  second  World  War)  and  many  export  licences  were  granted.6  Exports 
during  the  first  half  of  1952  amounted  to  174,603  tons,  compared  with 
129,000  tons  and  71,300  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  1951  and  1950 
respectively,  but  in  view  of  the  acute  shortage  and  a  steep  rise  in  price 
inside  the  country  exports  were  suspended  indefinitely  on  29  May.7 
Production  of  coal,  cement  and,  especially,  rubber  increased,  the  output 
of  rubber  reaching  61,543  tons  in  1952,  compared  with  50,000  tons  in  1951 
and  69,000  tons  in  1939. 

But  despite  material  improvements  and  good  intentions  Mr.  Nguyen 
Van  Tam  suffered,  like  his  predecessors,  from  the  stigma  of  undue  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  French  (which  also  still  attached  to  Bao  Dai),8  and  popular 

1  Le  Monde,  13-19  April  1952.  2  17  francs  —  1  piastre;  20-59  piastres  =  $1. 

3  Le  Monde,  3-4  August  1952.  4  Le  Figaro,  5  December  1952. 

5  Le  Monde,  3  October  1952.  The  French  military  budget  for  1952  was  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  18  June  by  504  votes  to  99.  Out  of  a  total  military  expenditure  of  1,400,000  million 
francs  (of  which  the  U.S.A.  would  contribute  195,000  million),  400,000  million  were  allocated  to 
Indo-China.  The  remainder  consisted  of  830,000  million  for  national  defence,  130,000  million 
for  the  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  35,000  million  for  Overseas  France  and  5,000 
million  for  civil  defence:  Le  Figaro,  17  October  1952.  In  1951  French  military  expenditure  in 
Indo-China  and  Overseas  France  had  been  220,000  million  francs. 

6  South  China  Morning  Post,  25  February  1952. 

7  New  York  Times,  30  May  1952.  The  price  of  rice  continued  to  rise,  however,  and  reached  its 
highest  level  in  October:  ibid.  7  October  1952. 

8  Bao  Dai  spent  three  months  in  France,  mostly  at  Nice,  during  1952.  On  his  arrival  in  August 
he  issued  a  statement  that  France  had  kept  its  promises  to  Indo-China  and  that  French  sacrifices 
in  the  war  were  appreciated;  if  the  French  had  left  after  signing  the  agreements  of  8  March  1949 
Indo-China  would  have  fallen  to  the  communists:  Le  Monde,  12  August  1952  (text).  In  an  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Auriol  on  4  September  Bao  Dai  asked  for  full  diplomatic  privileges  for  his 
representative  in  Paris  and  for  the  faster  equipment  of  his  army:  Manchester  Guardian,  6  September 
1 952.  Before  leaving  France  he  addressed  further  messages  of  goodwill  to  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  (Le  Figaro,  5  November  1952  (text))  and  on  arriving  in  Saigon  he  exhorted  his  people 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  war:  Le  Monde,  6  November  1952. 
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suspicion  showed  itself  in  Northern  Viet  Nam  in  elections  early  in  1953.1 
Yet  the  efforts  and  reforms  of  Bao  Dai’s  government  may  have  had  some 
effect  on  partisans  of  the  Viet  Minh :  the  efforts  by  leading  them  to  reflect 
that  the  war  might  prove  longer  and  more  exhausting  than  anticipated; 
the  reforms  by  offering  them  new  promises  in  place  of  old  and  partly 
disappointed  hopes  in  the  Viet  Minh.  Reviewing  the  Viet  Minh’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  1 95 1  Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong,  the  Viet  Minh’s  deputy  Prime 
Minister,  referred  in  particular  to  the  formation  of  the  Lao  Dong  and  the 
merging  of  the  Viet  Minh  and  the  Lien  Viet  in  the  National  United 
Front,2  the  launching  of  a  series  of  victorious  offensives,  and  the  people’s 
loans  of  rice  and  their  payment  of  the  new  agricultural  tax.3  Mr.  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  giving  a  similar  review  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  28  January  1952, 4 
said  that  good  progress  had  been  made  during  1951  but  that  more  victories 
were  needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  offensive;  in  addition  to 
military,  social  and  cultural  gains  a  new  central  bank  had  been  established, 
a  unified  agricultural  tax  introduced  and  the  financial  and  economic 
administration  co-ordinated;  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  by  means  of  labour  emulation  campaigns.5  Mr.  Ho  gave  three 
objectives  for  the  coming  year:  to  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible; 
to  mobilize  the  people  and  to  resist  French  recruiting;  and  to  develop 
production.  Mr.  Ho  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  extending  the 
revolution  into  Laos  and  Cambodia,6  and  called  for  closer  union  with 

1  A  first  instalment  of  local  elections  in  villages  and  towns  was  held  on  25  January  1953.  In 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Viet  Nam  73  per  cent.,  g2  per  cent,  and  79  per  cent,  of  registered 
electors  went  to  the  polls.  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  scored  considerable  successes,  but  was  rebuffed 
in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  where  a  robuster  nationalism  was  preferred:  see  Le  Figaro,  26  January 
1 953  5  New  Fork  Times,  30  January  1953;  and  Observer,  1  February  1953.  These  elections  were  to 
be  followed  by  further  municipal  elections.  The  councils  so  elected  would  then  elect  provincial 
assemblies,  which  would  in  turn  elect  a  National  Assembly. 

2  Survey  for  1951,  p.  456.  3  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  September  1952,  p.  501. 

4  Le  Monde,  1  February  1952;  New  York  Times,  6  February  1952. 

5  These  campaigns  were  based  on  the  Russian  model  and  had  been  adapted  by  Chinese 
communists  for  use  in  Asia.  A  national  conference  of  model  workers  and  model  cadres  of  the 
National  Emulation  Movement  was  held  in  northern  Tongking  during  the  first  week  in  May. 

Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  called  on  the  delegates  to  overcome  all  difficulties  in  fulfilling  the  economic 
and  production  plans ;  explained  the  ‘content,  method  and  targets’  of  the  emulation  campaigns ; 
and  conferred  the  title  of  National  Emulation  Model  Worker  on  154  model  workers  and  cadres, 
23  of  whom  were  also  decorated  with  the  Resistance  Medal  1st  class:  New  China  News  Agency, 
30  May  1952. 

6  In  Cambodia  there  was  considerable  guerrilla  activity  by  non-communist,  republican  rebels 
under  Mr.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  The 
government,  which  was  strongly  nationalist  and  opposed  to  membership  of  the  French  Union, 
failed  to  establish  its  authority,  and  on  15  June  the  King,  shortly  after  a  demarche  by  M.  Letour- 
neau,  dismissed  it  and  extorted  from  the  Assembly  a  grant  of  full  powers  for  three  years.  The 
King  promised  to  pacify  the  country  and  perfect  its  independence  within  the  French  Union :  Scots¬ 
man,  16  June  1952;  Le  Monde,  17  June  and  3  July  1952.  He  appointed  a  new  government  under 
his  own  presidency  and  personally  assumed  the  conduct  of  operations  against  the  rebels.  The 
situation  thereupon  improved.  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  visited  Cambodia  in  September  and  said 
that  the  common  fight  would  put  an  end  to  traditional  rivalries :  Le  Figaro,  2  September  1952. 
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the  camp  of  peace  and  democracy.  In  February  he  sent  messages  to 
Marshal  Stalin,  Mr.  Mao  and  General  Kim  II  Sung  on  the  second  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  recognition  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam;1  a  Viet 
Minh  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  arrived  in  Moscow  on  18  April  and 
was  received  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  two  days  later.2 

In  June  Mr.  Ho  told  a  party  congress  that  the  struggle  would  be  a  long 
one  and  that  preparations  for  the  general  offensive  would  have  to  be  made 
‘without  counting  on  anyone  other  than  ourselves’.3  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  a  message  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  resistance,  he  attempted 
to  revive  morale  and  to  conciliate  the  discontented.  After  claiming  that 
the  French  were  becoming  increasingly  tired  of  the  war,  that  the  morale 
of  French  troops  was  dropping,  that  big  victories  had  been  won  at  Hoa 
Binh  and  in  the  Thai  country,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
had  been  drawn  to  the  French  defeats,  he  admitted  that  the  Viet  Minh 
still  had  many  defects:  agrarian  policy  had  not  been  fully  implemented; 
the  peasants,  who  represented  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  of  the 
army,  were  still  the  poorest  part  of  the  population;  and  ‘even  a  reduction 
of  land  rent  and  usurious  interest,  which  the  peasants  have  a  right  to 
expect,  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  realized’.  In  the  next  year,  therefore, 
further  efforts  would  be  made  to  reduce  rents  and  interest,  and  the  peasants 
should  actively  support  this  policy.4  The  slogans  issued  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Lao  Dong  and  the  National  United  Front  suggested  some  failure  by 
the  peasants  in  paying  their  agricultural  taxes  and  in  supporting  the  war 
effort  in  general.  These  slogans,  besides  acclaiming  Mr.  Ho,  the  Peace 
Congress,  and  various  other  persons  and  institutions,  called  on  the  people 
‘actively  to  rival  one  another  in  fighting,  raising  production  and  serving 
in  the  front  line,  and  in  paying  the  agricultural  tax’.5  In  a  Christmas 
message  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Ho  sent  cordial  greetings  and  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations  to  all  Vietnamese  Roman  Catholics  and  expressed  a  hope  for 
their  close  collaboration.6 

Besides  juggling  with  the  balance  of  sentiment  in  Viet  Nam  and  in 
France,  M.  Letourneau  was  concerned  to  preserve  the  goodwill  and 
stimulate  the  generosity  of  France’s  allies,  especially  the  U.S.A.  In  this 
context  the  intentions  of  China  were  of  paramount  importance,  but  al¬ 
though  Chinese  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh  was  an  accepted  (and  to  some 
extent  a  measurable)  fact,  the  prospects  of  direct  Chinese  military  inter- 

1  Humanite,  4  and  6  February  1952.  2  Ibid.  19  and  24  April  1952. 

3  Le  Populaire ,  16  June  1952.  Mr.  Ho  also  said  that  guerrilla  activity  must  be  increased,  pro¬ 
duction  developed,  and  the  ideological  level  of  military  and  political  forces  raised. 

4  B.B.C.  Monitoring  Report ,  Part  V,  no.  21 1,  30  December  1952.  s  Ibid. 

6  Ibid.  no.  210,  23  December  1952;  Humaniti,  25  December  1952.  This  was  a  return  to  the 
Viet  Minh’s  original  policy  of  conciliating  Roman  Catholics.  Between  October  and  December 
it  had  waged  an  anti-Roman  Catholic  campaign,  during  which  several  hundred  Roman  Catholics, 
including  several  priests,  had  been  arrested  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Northern  Annam 
Catholic  League  dissolved. 
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vention  were  imponderable.  All  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was 
certainly  a  feasible  operation  and  would  transform  the  situation  at  once. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  1952  that  Chinese  regular  forces 
immediately  available  for  an  invasion  of  Indo-China  numbered  200,000- 
300,000  ;l  in  Washington  in  September  1951  General  de  Lattre  had  spoken 
of  only  80,000-150,000;  communications  beyond  the  northern  frontier 
had  been  energetically  improved.2  The  prevailing  view  in  Paris,  however, 
was  that  Peking  would  prefer  to  keep  the  French  engaged  in  Indo-China 
without  actively  and  overtly  committing  Chinese  forces  and  so  risking 
American  retaliation,  although  General  de  Lattre  was  (after  his  death) 
credited  by  at  least  one  American  commentator  with  the  conviction  that 
invasion  was  imminent  and  was  reported  to  have  so  persuaded  the  French 
government,  which  had  in  its  turn  inquired  about  Washington’s  attitude 
in  such  an  event.3  Rumour,  fortified  by  the  nervousness  which  followed 
General  de  Lattre’s  death,  gave  January  or  February  as  the  date  for  an 
invasion.4  Russian,  Chinese  and  Viet  Minh  military  leaders  were  said 
to  have  met  in  conference  in  northern  Tongking  in  December  1951  ;5 
General  Teng  Hua,  one  of  the  Chinese  negotiators  for  a  cease-fire  in 
Korea,  was  alleged  to  be  mobilizing  Chinese  ‘volunteers’  for  fighting  in 
Indo-China;6  there  were  rumours  of  troop  movements  on  the  frontier7 
and  of  large  forces  concentrated  in  southern  and  central  China  for  no 
apparent  reason;  road  and  rail  communications  from  China  into  Tongking 
were  being  improved.  Viet  Minh  leaders,  according  to  their  opponents 
in  Viet  Nam,  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  direct  Chinese  intervention, 
General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  favouring  it  as  the  only  way  to  win  the  war, 
and  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  fearing  its  political  consequences.8  Speculation  on 
this  topic  was  stimulated  in  March  by  a  report  that  15,000  Chinese  were 
fighting  with  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  Red  River  delta  under  the  command 
of  a  Chinese  general  and  a  Russian  military  adviser  and  were  dressed  in 
Viet  Minh  uniforms  with  a  red  star.9  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Robert  Lovett, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  told  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  19  and  21  March  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  Chinese  troops  were  actively  assisting  the  Viet  Minh.10  M.  Letour- 
neau,  however,  immediately  stated  that  there  was  no  indication  of  Chinese 
troops  south  of  the  frontier,  and  the  French  military  authorities  said  that 
Mr.  Acheson  must  have  been  referring  to  the  6,000  non-combatant  tech¬ 
nical  advisers,  whose  presence  in  Indo-China  had  been  known  to  the 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  5  February  1952.  For  estimates  in  1951  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  456-7. 

2  Ibid.  p.  460.  3  A tw  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  January  1952. 

4  The  American  consulate  at  Hanoi  had  been  warned  to  be  ready  to  burn  its  papers  and  go: 

New  York  Times,  6  January  1952. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  21  February  1952.  6  Ibid.  1  February  1952. 

7  Le  Populaire,  24  January  1952.  8  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  424-5. 

9  Scotsman,  17  March  1952.  10  New  York  Times,  22  March  1952. 
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French  for  some  time.1  According  to  information  supplied  in  January 
I953  by  Mr.  Pham  Le  Bong,  a  financial  adviser  to  the  Viet  Minh  who 
came  over  to  Bao  Dai,  the  Chinese  and  the  Viet  Minh  had  in  fact  agreed 
that  Chinese  forces  should  only  intervene  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of 
the  Viet  Minh’s  forces;  Chinese  assistance,  except  in  this  emergency, 
would  be  confined  to  training,  supply  and  advice.2 

The  volume  of  Chinese  aid  was  put  by  French  sources  at  about  4,000 
tons  a  month  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  during  the  attack  on  Hoa  Binh,3 
this  effort  being  followed,  however,  by  a  sharp  reduction  in  supplies 
occasioned  principally  by  a  shortage  of  petrol  for  lorries;  by  July  deli¬ 
veries  had  supposedly  been  resumed  at  a  rate  of  about  1,000  tons  a  month, 
transported  chiefly  by  coolies.4  Of  the  weapons  received  the  most  valuable 
were  heavy  mortars  and  57  mm.  and  75  mm.  recoilless  guns  (without  which 
the  Viet  Minh’s  successes  in  the  Thai  country  in  the  following  October 
and  November  would  have  been  impossible)  and  some  anti-aircraft  guns 
which  challenged  French  air  supremacy.  Besides  arms  the  Chinese  sent 
textile  and  rice-milling  machinery,  equipment  for  telecommunications, 
and  food,  for  which  the  Viet  Minh  made  some  return  in  tin,  rubber  and 
other  raw  materials.5  The  number  of  Chinese  non-combatants  rose, 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  French,  to  about  6,000,  whose 
presence  released  an  equal  number  of  Viet  Minh  troops  for  the  front.6 
Co-operation  between  China  and  the  Viet  Minh  became  more  systematic. 
Thus,  after  a  spell  of  fighting,  whole  units  of  the  Viet  Minh  army  would 
go  north  to  the  Chinese  border,  leaving  their  weapons  behind.  There 
they  would  be  re-equipped,  while  their  old  weapons  were  given  to  guer¬ 
rilla  units,  which  were  thereby  converted  into  fully  equipped  regulars.7 
Viet  Minh  cadres  were  trained  in  Kwangsi  and  Yunnan.  Officers  who 
deserted  from  the  Viet  Minh  said  that  two  or  three  Chinese  officers  were 
attached  to  each  Viet  Minh  battalion;  although  called  political  advisers, 
they  made  the  final  decision  on  all  matters.8  The  Viet  Minh  army  became 
better  organized  and  equipped.  General  Salan  referred  in  January  to 
the  ‘luxury  of  equipment’  available  to  the  Viet  Minh  forces  and  to  their 
improved  communications,  and  reported  that  they  were  operating  for  the 
first  time  as  divisions  instead  of  as  separate  guerrilla  bands  or  battalions.9 
The  armed  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh  numbered  at  this  time  about  350,000 
men,  of  whom  some  160,000  were  regulars.10  In  areas  such  as  Cochin- 

1  Le  Monde,  23-24  March  1952.  2  The  Times,  28  January  1953. 

3  See  below,  p.  425.  4  Scotsman,  29  July  1952. 

5  New  York  Times,  6  January  1952.  6  Le  Populaire,  24  January  1952. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  1  February  1952. 

8  Le  Figaro,  4-5  October  1952.  These  informants  gave  the  number  of  Chinese  in  Indo-China 

as  2,000,  of  whom  500  were  officers.  9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  February  1952. 

10  The  remaining  190,000  were  made  up  partly  by  regional  militias,  and  partly  by  partisans — - 
i.e.  civilians  armed  only  for  occasional  guerrilla  attacks  in  their  own  mountains  and  rice  fields: 
Manchester  Guardian,  14  February  1952. 
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China,  where  guerrilla  activity  preponderated,  large  numbers  of  irregulars 
were  backed  and  directed  by  a  relatively  small  regular  force,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  the  regular  force  free  for  operations  in  Tongking.  The  Viet  Minh 
army  was  also  alleged  to  have  become  increasingly  communist.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  senior  officers  were  said  to  be  communists;  and  non¬ 
communist  students  in  military  schools  could  not  hope  for  promotion 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant.1 

In  these  circumstances  American  and  British  opinion  was  the  more 
inclined  to  accept  the  French  thesis  that  the  fighting  in  Indo-China  was 
not  a  French  colonial  war  but  a  part  of  the  defence  against  a  communist 
design  in  Asia,  and  therefore  to  devote  increasing  attention  and  (as 
regards  the  U.S.A.)  resources  to  Indo-China.  Western  governments, 
however,  were  anxious  to  avoid  giving  China  any  excuse  for  invasion, 
while  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  clear  in  advance  what  the  consequences 
of  an  invasion  would  be.  Mr.  Eden  issued  a  clear  warning  to  Peking 
against  intervention  on  1 1  January2  and  on  30  April  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  in  the  event  of  aggression  against  Indo-China  the 
French  and  Vietnamese  governments  would  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  and  that  ‘we  have  made  it  clear  that  in  such  an  event 
Her  Majesty’s  government  would  not  fail  to  meet  its  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations’.3 

These  were  warnings  addressed  to  the  other  side.  Of  more  immediate 
and  practical  importance  was  American  aid  to  France.  In  1951  there  had 
been  French  complaints  about  delay  in  the  delivery  of  American  aid,4 
and  some  Americans,  too,  feared  that  the  U.S.A.  had  failed  to  honour 
their  commitments.  But  on  11  January  1952  Brigadier-General  Francis 
Brink,  the  Chief  of  the  American  Military  Aid  Mission  in  Saigon,  claimed 
that  supplies  were  arriving  at  the  rate  of  a  ship  every  few  days,  and  that 
the  French  had  been  forced  to  take  emergency  measures  to  deal  with 
unloading;5  and  it  was  estimated  that  equipment  to  the  value  of  $300 
million  had  arrived  in  Indo-China  since  July  1950. 6  During  the  meeting 
in  Lisbon  in  February  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  the  U.S.A.  agreed 
that  France  should  receive  additional  economic  assistance  and  American 
off-shore  purchase  orders.7  On  5  March  the  tenth  consignment  of  B.26 
bombers  arrived  in  Indo-China,  and  General  Brink  estimated  that 
deliveries  of  American  bombers  had  tripled  French  air  power  in  Indo- 
China.8  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  Mission  embarked  on  a  programme 

1  Ibid.  2  See  above,  p.  401. 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  499,  col.  1436.  4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  461. 

s  New  York  Times,  12  January  1952.  6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  January  1952. 

7  Straits  Times,  27  February  1952.  See  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Director,  Mr.  Harriman,  for  additional  aid  to  France:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  February 
1952,  p.  318. 

8  The  Times,  6  March  1952. 
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of  ‘military  support’,  which  included  the  building  of  roads  and  airfields 
and  the  dredging  of  harbours.  Yet  French  dissatisfaction  persisted,  and 
accordingly  in  May  M.  Letourneau  was  invited  to  visit  Washington  to 
discuss  American  aid  to  Indo-China,1  which  he  duly  did  after  the  tri¬ 
partite  conversations  in  Paris  and  London.2 

Indo-China  needed  not  so  much  weapons  as  every  kind  of  equipment 
for  the  expanded  Vietnamese  army,  and  M.  Letourneau  was  therefore 
concerned  to  make  this  point  in  Washington  as  well  as  to  ensure  speedier 
American  deliveries.  He  had  also  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  French 
plight,  while  at  the  same  time  dispelling  the  impression  that  France  was 
on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  Indo-China;  to  explain  that  France 
wanted  American  assistance  but  did  not  want  American  soldiers;  to  give 
an  optimistic  account  of  the  development  of  the  Vietnamese  army,  while 
making  it  plain  that  it  could  not  yet  afford  any  real  relief  to  the  French 
army;  to  stress  the  interdependence  of  French  commitments  in  Indo- 
China  and  French  commitments  in  Europe;  and  to  stress  yet  again  the 
fact  that  France  had  given  real  independence  to  the  Associated  States  and 
was  fighting  from  unselfish  motives.  M.  Letourneau  arrived  in  New  York 
on  1 1  June.  He  said  that  Chinese  aggression  in  Indo-China  was  daily 
possible  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  would  make  it  in¬ 
evitable;  any  French  government  which  proposed  such  a  withdrawal 
would  immediately  fall.3  Of  the  Vietnamese  army  he  said  that  it  had 
40  battalions  and  600  officers,  trained  in  the  schools  founded  by  General 
de  Lattre.  Concrete  decisions  on  American  aid  to  Indo-China  would, 
he  hoped,  be  reached  during  his  visit.  In  conferences  in  Washington  with 
Mr.  Acheson,  and  with  representatives  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  and 
of  the  Treasury,  M.  Letourneau  was  reported4  to  have  spoken  optimisti¬ 
cally  about  the  military  and  economic  situation  in  Indo-China,  pointing 
to  the  absence  of  large-scale  attacks  by  the  Viet  Minh  in  recent  months, 
to  French  control  of  the  vital  rice-growing  areas,  and  to  the  recent  change 
of  government  in  Viet  Nam.  He  was  also  reported  to  have  emphasized 
the  interdependence  of  the  Indo-Chinese  war  and  French  commitments 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  to  have  appealed  for  either  increased 
off-shore  purchases  or  increased  economic  aid.5  At  a  public  function  on 
17  June  M.  Letourneau  stressed  the  fact  that  France  did  not  want  foreign 
troops  in  Indo-China,  although  a  Chinese  attack  would  create  an  entirely 
new  situation  which  France  would  have  to  consider  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  France  had  every  intention  of  leaving  Indo-China  as  soon  as 


1  The  Times,  16  May  1952.  2  See  above,  p.  no. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  June  1952;  Le  Monde,  13  June  1952. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  June  1952. 

5  Orders  for  off-shore  purchases  to  the  value  of  $55  million  had  been  placed  in  France,  $30 
million  were  earmarked  for  equipment  for  Indo-China.  It  was  hoped  further  orders  to  the  value 
of  $150  million  would  be  placed  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
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the  military  situation  allowed:  ‘the  French  Union  is  not  a  prison’,  and 
the  future  of  Indo-China  inside  or  outside  the  French  Union  would  then 
depend  entirely  on  the  wishes  of  the  population.  M.  Letourneau  illustrated 
the  development  of  the  Vietnamese  army  by  saying  that  in  1946  88  per 
cent,  of  casualties  had  been  French  and  9  per  cent.  Vietnamese,  whereas 
in  1951  17  per  cent,  of  the  casualties  had  been  French  and  52  per  cent. 
Vietnamese.1  The  U.S.A.  complained  of  lack  of  support  in  Korea;  in 
Indo-China  France  had  fought  alone  for  6  years  and  with  383,000  men. 

A  communique  issued  in  Washington  on  18  June  recognized  the  French 
struggle  in  Indo-China  as  an  integral  part  of  world-wide  resistance  to 
communism,  and  acknowledged  that  while  the  U.S.A.  had  assumed  the 
largest  share  in  Korea,  France  was  playing  the  principal  part  in  Indo- 
China.  Success  in  the  continuing  struggle  would  entail  an  increase  in 
the  common  effort;  the  U.S.A.  would  therefore,  ‘within  the  limitations 
set  by  Congress’,  take  steps  to  increase  their  assistance  to  the  French 
Union;  this  additional  assistance  should  be  especially  devoted  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Indo-Chinese  national  armies.2  The  statement  gave  no 
figures,  but  it  was  unofficially  estimated  that  American  aid  would  be 
increased  from  $300  million  to  $450  million.3 

In  a  separate  statement,  also  issued  on  18  June,4  Mr.  Acheson  praised 
the  degree  of  independence  given  by  France  to  the  three  Associated  States, 
which  were  steadily  growing  stronger  and  more  self-sustaining  under 
French  leadership,  and  paid  tribute  to  their  national  armies,  units  of 
which  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in  battle;  the  military 
situation  appeared  to  be  developing  favourably;  the  government  of  the 
U.S.A.  realized  that  the  struggle  in  Indo-China  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  free  world;  everything  possible  was  being  done  to  speed  up  de¬ 
liveries  of  American  equipment;  the  150th  American  ship  had  recently 
arrived  at  Saigon. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  M.  Letourneau  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  add 
to  the  official  communique,  except  to  say  that  the  cordial  and  under¬ 
standing  welcome  which  he  had  received  in  official,  Congressional  and 
journalistic  circles  had  surpassed  all  his  expectations.5  He  told  the 
Council  of  Ministers  on  25  June  that  American  aid  was  expected  to 
increase  during  the  next  six  months  until  it  represented  40  per  cent, 
instead  of  33  per  cent,  of  total  French  expenditure  in  Indo-China.6  In 
Indo-China  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  said  that  the  increased  American  aid 


1  Le  Figaro,  19  June  1952.  The  remaining  3  per  cent,  and  31  per  cent,  respectively  were  troops 
of  the  French  Union. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  June  1952,  p.  1010;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  500. 

3  New  Torn  Herald  Tribune,  20  June  1952. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  June  1952,  pp.  1009-10;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952, 

p.  498. 

s  The  Times,  24  June  1952.  6  Combat,  26  June  1952. 
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would  enable  Viet  Nam  to  set  up  two  further  divisions  by  recalling 
45,000  trained  reservists  for  whom  there  had  been  insufficient  equipment; 
if  the  Viet  Minh  were  opposed  by  Vietnamese  troops  it  would  be  deprived 
of  its  main  propaganda  weapon  of  independence.1 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Paris  M.  Schuman 
appealed  to  his  allies  on  16  December  to  relieve  French  ‘solitude’  in  the 
war  against  the  Viet  Minh  and  to  share  the  French  burden.  He  said  that 
the  French  struggle  in  Indo-China  was  of  great  common  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  alliance  and  that  they  should  therefore  assist  France  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent;  too  much  attention  was  being  paid  to  the 
danger  of  aggression  from  Russia  as  opposed  to  the  wider  communist 
threat,  which  included  aggression  from  China.  M.  Schuman  again 
stressed  the  interrelation  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  European  problems, 
saying  that  French  strength  in  Europe  depended  on  events  in  Indo-China, 
and  that  these  events  therefore  played  an  important  part  in  determining 
French  policy  towards  Germany  and  the  European  Defence  Community. 
He  did  not  ask  for  military  support,  but  he  wanted  recognition  of  the 
equal  importance  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Korean  Wars,  and  financial 
help.  He  said  that  the  French  government  had  decided  to  inform  the 
Council  of  French  difficulties  in  Indo-China  and  of  the  significance  of 
these  difficulties  because  it  believed  that  the  moment  had  come  for  con¬ 
crete  decisions  and  for  an  expression  of  solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  free 
peoples.2 

M.  Letourneau  told  the  Council  on  the  same  day  about  recent  events 
in  Indo-China  and  about  the  difficulties  of  the  French  position.  Con¬ 
cluding,  he  said  that  the  French  expeditionary  force  in  Indo-China 
consisted  of  175,000  men,  of  whom  8,000  were  officers  and  33,000  N.C.O.s, 
representing  26  per  cent,  of  all  French  officers  and  37  per  cent,  of  all 
French  N.C.O.s.  Between  1945  and  October  1952  France  had  lost 
90,000  men  killed,  wounded,  missing  or  taken  prisoner;  French  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  war  since  1945  amounted  to  1,280,000  million  francs.3 
M.  Letourneau  expressed  his  government’s  gratitude  for  American  help, 
but  said  that  more  assistance  was  essential.  His  plea  was  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Ole  Bjorn  Kraft,  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister,  by  Mr.  Eden 
and  others,  and  on  17  December  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  resistance  to  direct  or  indirect  aggression  in  any  part  of  the 
world  was  an  essential  contribution  to  the  common  security  of  the  free 
world;  expressing  admiration  for  the  valiant  and  long-continued  struggle 
of  the  French  forces  and  the  armies  of  the  Associated  States  against 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  June  1952.  2  Le  Monde,  18  December  1952. 

3  Le  Figaro,  18  December  1952.  M.  Auriol,  speaking  on  25  October  in  the  presence  of  the 
American,  Canadian  and  British  Ambassadors,  said  that  French  expenditure  in  the  defence  of 
liberty  in  Indo-China — 1,600,000  million  francs — was  twice  the  total  amount  of  aid  received  by 
France  from  the  U.S.A.:  Sunday  Times,  26  October  1952. 
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communist  aggression;  acknowledging  that  the  resistance  of  the  free 
nations  in  South-East  Asia,  as  in  Korea,  was  in  fullest  harmony  with  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  Atlantic  community;  and  agreeing  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  waged  by  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  in  Indo-China  deserved 
continuing  support  from  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.1  But  nothing  was  said  about  the  form  which  this  support 
was  to  take.  Reports  of  the  institution  of  a  common  fund,  to  which 
governments  would  contribute,  were  denied.2 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  year’s  fighting,  which  produced 
sensations  but  no  decisions.  Operations  which  had  been  started  by  the 
Viet  Minh  in  October  1951  led  up  to  a  strong  attack  in  January  on  Hoa 
Binh,  an  important  centre  of  road  and  rail  communications,  which  lies 
about  40  miles  south-west  of  Hanoi  and  had  been  taken  by  the  French  on 
14  November.3  The  attack,  which  was  carried  out  on  a  12-mile  front, 
was  held,  and  French  aircraft  dropped  parachutists,  ammunition  and 
food  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  but  the  road  from  Hoa  Binh  to  Hanoi 
{Route  Coloniale  6)  was  under  fire  and  Hoa  Binh  was  cut  ofif  except  by  air.4 
The  French  regarded  the  battle  for  Hoa  Binh  as  materially  affecting  the 
outcome  of  the  war,5  and  on  17  January  General  Salan  said  that  the 
French  had  no  intention  of  leaving  Hoa  Binh,  whose  capture  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  Viet  Minh  from  launching  a  big  winter  offensive  against  the 
western  end  of  the  Tongking  delta.6  General  Salan  claimed  that  although 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  Viet  Minh  troops  had  improved  their  losses  had 
been  enormous,  their  lines  of  communication  with  China  had  been  cut, 
and  they  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  transport  by  foot.  General  Salan 
expected  a  final  assault  on  Hoa  Binh  before  the  Vietnamese  New  Year  on 
27  January.  Of  a  total  Viet  Minh  force  of  over  100,000  troops  directed 
against  the  Red  River  Delta,  more  than  40,000  were  believed  to  be  round 
Hoa  Binh  and  53,000  on  the  rim  of  the  delta,  while  some  11,000  had 
infiltrated  into  the  delta.7  On  10  February  General  Salan  declared  that 
the  attack  on  Hoa  Binh  had  been  defeated  at  enormous  cost  to  the 


1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Report  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Meeting,  Paris,  15th]  18th 
December,  1952  (Cmd.  8732)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  Annex  C,  p.  8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1952,  p.  502. 

2  Scotsman,  17  December  1952;  The  Times,  18  December  1952. 

3  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  461-2. 

4  Even  the  air  ceased  to  be  a  French  preserve.  Ten  French  fighters  were  reported  destroyed  by 
radar-controlled,  Russian  anti-aircraft  guns  {New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  January  1952),  and 
after  an  initial  denial  ( New  York  Times,  15  January  1952)  the  French  military  authorities  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  Russian  anti-aircraft  guns  and  that  these  were  well  manned 
( Straits  Times,  17  January  1952).  This  statement  did  not  mention  radar. 

5  See  a  statement  to  this  effect  by  the  High  Command  in  Indo-China:  Le  Monde,  17  January 
1952. 

6  New  York  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  18  January  1952. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  17  January  1952.  There  was  also  guerrilla  activity  in  central  Viet 
Nam. 
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enemy,1  but  on  18  February  the  Viet  Minh  launched  a  fresh  attack  on 
Route  Coloniale  6  and  on  24  February  General  Salan  announced  that 
French  forces  had  evacuated  Hoa  Binh  and  withdrawn  from  Route 
Coloniale  6. 2  He  denied  that  the  French  had  been  forced  to  retire,  claiming 
that  the  original  object  of  the  occupation  of  Hoa  Binh  had  been  to  deprive 
the  Viet  Minh  of  the  use  of  Route  Coloniale  6;  but  that,  since  the  Viet  Minh 
had  built  for  themselves  a  second  road  farther  behind  the  front,  the 
occupation  of  Hoa  Binh  (which  pinned  down  20,000  French  troops)  was 
no  longer  worth  while.  General  Salan  also  claimed  that  the  temporary 
occupation  had  been  justified,  since  7,000  of  the  enemy  had  been  killed 
and  15,000  wounded  in  their  efforts  to  recover  it.3  Colonel  Claude 
Clement,  the  French  commander  at  Hoa  Binh,  claimed  that  the  battle 
had  been  no  defeat  but  a  victory,4  but  the  equal  and  opposing  claim  of  the 
Viet  Minh  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  was  on  the 
face  of  it  more  plausible. 

The  French  position  at  Hoa  Binh,  always  adventurous,  had  been  made 
precarious  after  the  middle  of  January  by  a  virtual  state  of  siege,  relieved 
only  by  an  airlift,  which  was  disjointed  by  the  Viet  Minh’s  new  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  and  would  soon  encounter  an  even  worse  obstacle  in  the 
rains.  Moreover,  French  preoccupation  with  Hoa  Binh  had  enabled 
many  thousands  of  Viet  Minh  troops  to  infiltrate  into  the  delta.  Both  the 
occupation  of  Hoa  Binh  and  its  evacuation  were  severely  criticized  in 
France.  It  was  suggested  that  the  occupation  had  been  a  political  move 
ordered  by  the  government  against  the  wishes  of  General  de  Lattre  in 
order  to  gain  prestige  before  the  debate  on  the  budget;5  to  this  charge 
M.  Letourneau  replied  in  the  National  Assembly  on  10  April  that  the 
operation  had  been  ordered  by  General  de  Lattre  and  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  far  from  insisting  on  it,  had  known  nothing  of  it  until  after  its 
completion.6  If  the  occupation  of  Hoa  Binh  in  November  had  become  a 
matter  of  political  controversy,  its  evacuation  in  February,  widely  regarded 
as  a  major  defeat  and  a  great  blow  to  French  prestige,  was  nationally  dis¬ 
tressing  and  strengthened  the  currents  of  French  pessimism  and  defeatism. 


1  The  Times,  12  February  1952.  French  tactics,  he  said,  had  been  to  send  armed  patrols  into 
enemy  positions  in  order  to  bring  the  enemy  out  into  the  open  and  then  to  attack  him  with  air¬ 
craft  and  artillery. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1952. 

3  Any  attempt  to  assess  casualties  is  hopeless.  General  Salan  spoke  of  23,000  of  the  Viet  Minh 
killed,  captured  or  wounded  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle  in  December  until  the  middle  of 
January  {Le  Monde,  18  January  1952).  After  the  evacuation  he  spoke  of  7,000  killed  and  15,000 
wounded.  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  chose  to  assess  French  casualties  since  November  equally 
highly — at  22,000,  including  one  battalion  annihilated  at  Hoa  Binh  and  two  in  the  course  of  the 
French  retreat.  The  French,  however,  said  that  the  withdrawal  had  entailed  very  few  casualties 
and  that  the  total  of  losses  sustained  by  forces  of  the  French  Union  during  the  Hoa  Binh  action 
was  394  killed,  835  wounded  and  304  missing  ( Manchester  Guardian,  28  February  1952). 

4  Le  Populaire,  18  March  1952.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  12  April  1952. 

6  Journal  OJjiciel,  Dibats,  11  April  1952,  p.  2100. 
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M.  Letourneau  explained  that  he  had  himself  ordered  the  withdrawal 
after  conferring  with  military  leaders  and  that  the  evacuation  had  released 
20  French  battalions  for  action  elsewhere,1  but  this  was  cold  comfort. 

During  March  and  April  the  principal  French  concern  was  with  bands 
which  had  infiltrated  into  the  Red  River  delta  during  the  Hoa  Binh 
operations.2  In  the  following  months  both  sides  scored  minor  successes 
in  battles  for  rice  in  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Viet  Nam,  the 
French  making  extended  use  of  the  air  arm.3  More  serious  fighting 
started  again,  as  usual,  in  October.  The  French  launched  an  attack  on 
Route  Coloniale  3,  the  main  road  to  China,  but  bad  weather  conditions, 
which  prevented  the  dropping  of  airborne  troops,  limited  the  success  of 
the  operation.  On  15  October  the  Viet  Minh,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
began  an  offensive  in  the  Thai  country  of  north-western  Tongking  and, 
again  as  in  the  previous  year,  began  it  very  successfully.  Six  French  out¬ 
posts  fell  immediately,  and  on  16  October  Viet  Minh  forces  had  sur¬ 
rounded  Nghia  Lo,  100  miles  north-west  of  Hanoi.  The  Viet  Minh’s 
strength  was  estimated  at  3,500,  equipped  for  the  first  time  with  modern 
artillery.  The  French  defending  force  of  1,000  was  supported  by  bombers, 
and  200  parachutists  were  dropped  during  the  night  of  15-16  October, 
but  bad  weather  then  put  an  end  to  air  support  and  Nghia  Lo  fell  on 
18  October  after  a  night  of  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Its  capture  gave  the 
Viet  Minh  added  prestige  and  a  suitable  springboard  for  attacks  into  the 
delta.  In  France,  where  the  loss  of  Nghia  Lo  caused  considerable  alarm, 
M.  Pleven  told  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  22  October  that  at  least  three 
Viet  Minh  divisions  were  engaged,  but  that  no  substantial  French  reserves 
had  been  committed.4  In  a  statement  to  the  National  Assembly  on 
24  October  the  Minister  said  that  the  fall  of  Nghia  Lo,  though  a  blow  to 
French  prestige  and  unfortunate  because  of  the  losses  sustained,  had  little 
strategic  significance  and  should  not  be  over-estimated.  He  attributed  the 
Viet  Minh’s  success  to  numerical  superiority,  secrecy  of  preparations, 
and  the  bad  weather  which  had  eliminated  French  air  support.5 

Other  Viet  Minh  forces  advanced  towards  Laichau,  the  capital  of  the 


1  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  u  April  1952,  pp.  2099-100.  It  was  also  reported  ( Scotsman ,  28 
February  1952)  that  the  evacuation  had  been  recommended  by  the  American,  British  and  French 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  their  meeting  in  Washington  during  the  second  week  in  January;  and  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee  of  military  representatives  of  the  three  countries,  set  up  in  Washington  to  continue 
discussions  on  strategy  in  South-East  Asia,  had  concluded  that  operations  such  as  the  capture  and 
defence  of  Hoa  Binh  pinned  down  too  many  French  troops  in  one  place  and  that  the  forces  of  the 
French  Union  should  concentrate  on  sending  out  columns  to  harass  the  enemy  until  sufficient  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  had  been  trained  to  permit  the  resumption  of  military  activity  on  a  large  scale. 

2  See  Le  Monde,  28  February  and  28  March  1 952 ;  New  York  Times,  1 7  March  1952;  Manchester 
Guardian,  17  March,  5  and  7  April  1952. 

3  See  Le  Monde,  i5-i6June,  i4and  20  August  1952 ;  New  York  Times,  I4june  1952;  Manchester 
Guardian,  13  August  and  6  September  1952.  Both  sides  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  results: 
New  China  News  Agency,  21  July  1952;  Scotsman,  29  July  1952. 

4  Le  Monde,  23  October  1952.  5  Journal  Officiel,  DSbats ,  25  October  1952,  pp.  4391-2. 
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Thai  country,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Black  River.  Several  posts, 
including  Van-yen  on  the  Black  River  only  80  miles  from  Hanoi,  were 
evacuated  by  the  French,  who  regrouped  with  the  intention  of  defending 
the  river  and  Route  Coloniale  6,  the  only  large  road  from  Hanoi  to  the  Thai 
country.  Men  and  supplies  were  flown  from  the  delta  into  the  Thai 
mountains,  and  100  French  bombers  and  fighters  carried  out  heavy  air 
attacks.  Viet  Minh  forces  succeeded,  however,  in  crossing  the  Black 
River  at  Van-yen  and  several  other  points,  and  by  27  October  they  were 
within  80  miles  of  Hanoi;  they  also  made  diversionary  attacks  in  the  delta 
and  in  Cochin-China.  On  29  October  French  forces  made  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  in  force  from  Vietri,  about  40  miles  west  of  Hanoi,  with  the  principal 
object  of  cutting  the  Viet  Mirth’ s  lines  of  communication.  Without 
encountering  serious  opposition  they  captured  Hung  Hoa  at  the  junction 
of  the  Red,  Black  and  Clear  Rivers  and,  advancing  along  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River,  captured  Phy  Tho  where,  besides  a  large  amount  of  rice, 
they  found  considerable  quantities  of  arms.1  On  9  November  a  consider¬ 
able  force  of  parachutists  was  dropped  at  Phu  Doan,  about  70  miles 
north-west  of  Hanoi,  made  contact  with  tanks  advancing  from  Phy  Tho, 
and  reached  a  point  about  20  miles  north  of  troops  advancing  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Clear  River.  Thus  a  large  triangular  area  between  the 
Red  and  Clear  Rivers  had  been  surrounded  by  French  troops.  These 
advanced  with  little  opposition2  towards  Yenbay  on  the  Red  River, 
whence  the  Viet  Minh’s  attack  on  Nghia  Lo  had  been  launched,  but 
owing  to  the  need  for  reinforcements  in  the  delta  and  to  greatly  increased 
resistance,  they  began  on  17  November  to  withdraw  to  their  base  at 
Vietri  and  to  regroup  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  The  French  claimed 
that  the  object  of  the  operation  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of 
several  supply  dumps.3  The  French  decision  to  withdraw  was  apparently 
known  to  the  Viet  Minh,  for  the  rear  of  a  retreating  French  column 
suffered  heavy  casualties  in  an  ambush. 

On  20  November  the  Viet  Minh  forces  began  an  assault  on  Son  La 
with  two  forces,  the  one  attacking  from  south  of  the  Black  River4  and  the 


1  In  addition  to  American,  French,  British,  Japanese  and  Chinese  equipment,  arms  captured 
at  Phy  Tho  included  also  4  Russian  lorries  and  25  tons  of  Russian  shells.  The  supply  route  from 
south-west  China  into  Indo-China  was  evidently  working  well.  The  fact  that  this  central  depot 
was  situated  relatively  near  to  the  Siamese  and  Burmese  borders  also  caused  a  certain  amount 
of  comment:  see  New  York  Times  and  Le  Populaire,  25  November  I952- 

2  The  Viet  Minh  was  concentrating  on  the  Thai  country  and  the  south  of  the  delta.  One  Viet 
Minh  force  captured  the  airfield  of  Quinh  Nhai  in  the  Thai  country;  another  attempted,  by 
infiltrating  across  the  Black  River,  to  cut  the  road  between  Lai  Chau  and  Son  La,  the  most 
strongly  fortified  French  base  in  the  Thai  country ;  while  a  third  unsuccessfully  attacked  Phat 
Diem  in  the  southern  part  of  the  delta. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  19  November  1952;  300  tons  of  arms  were  said  to  have  been  captured. 
The  operation  had,  moreover,  forced  the  Viet  Minh  to  divert  troops  from  their  campaign  in  the 
Thai  country:  ibid.  29  November  1952. 

4  It  captured  on  the  way  Moc  Chau,  15  miles  south  of  Van-yen  and  55  miles  south-east  of 
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second  from  the  recently  captured  airfield  of  Quinh  Nhai  to  the  north.  On 
23  November  the  defenders  of  Son  La  retreated  to  the  air-strip  of  Na  Sam, 
15  miles  to  the  south-east,  where  they  were  joined  by  all  French  forces  to 
the  north,  north-west  and  south-east  of  Na  Sam.  With  a  force  estimated 
at  25,000  the  Viet  Minh  attacked  Na  Sam  on  24  November  and  again 
during  the  nights  of  30  November- 1  December  and  1-2  December,  but 
all  attacks  were  repelled.  On  5  December  Viet  Minh  forces  reached 
Dienbienphu,  60  miles  west  of  Na  Sam  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
Lai  Chau  and  only  12  miles  from  the  Laotian  border,  but  the  Viet  Minh 
then  appeared  to  give  up  any  intention  of  capturing  Na  Sam  and  Lai  Chau 
or  of  driving  southward  into  Laos,  and  on  18  December  the  French  an¬ 
nounced  that  several  Viet  Minh  units  had  been  withdrawn  from  Na  Sam, 
some  towards  the  delta  and  others  towards  the  Laotian  border.1  On 
20  December  a  French  force  left  the  defensive  area  around  Na  Sam  and 
reached  Son  La;2  on  25  December  French  troops  from  Na  Sam,  joined  two 
days  later  by  parachute  troops  from  Hanoi,  captured  the  road  junction 
of  Co  Noi,  13  miles  south-east  of  Na  Sam;3  on  29  December  the  main  body 
of  the  besiegers  of  Na  Sam  began  to  withdraw,  one  division  into  the  Thai 
country  and  six  regiments  into  the  jungle  flanking  the  road  between  Na  Sam 
and  Hanoi. 

The  Viet  Minh’s  offensive  in  the  Thai  country  had  very  probably  been 
designed  to  raise  the  morale  of  its  supporters  by  a  startling  victory  and 
correspondingly  to  lower  French  prestige  and  spirits.  French  losses  of 
territory  and  men  had  been  great.  At  the  beginning  of  December  the 
Viet  Minh  claimed  to  have  attacked  65  posts  and  to  have  killed  5,000 
French  troops  on  the  Black  River  front  since  October,  leavingonly  Na  Sam 
in  French  hands  along  a  line  of  defence  165  miles  long.4  The  Viet  Minh 
also  asserted  that  some  Moroccan  troops  had  mutinied  and  that  many 
Vietnamese  troops  had  surrendered  or  deserted.5  Yet  the  French  with¬ 
drawals  in  the  Thai  country  had  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  were  unwilling  to  wage  full-scale  war  or  to  commit  all  available 
resources  in  the  defence  of  an  area  of  little  strategic  significance;  and  while 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  forces  of  the  French  Union  were  incapable 

Son  La,  and  Balay,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Moc  Chau.  This  force  was  believed  to  be  about 
6,000  strong. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  19  December  1952. 

2  It  returned  to  Na  Sam  after  a  brief  engagement  outside  Son  La:  The  Times,  22  December 
1952. 

3  Ibid.  30  December  1952.  Documents  captured  at  Co  Noi  showed  that  the  Viet  Minh  had 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the  French  garrison  at  Na  Sam:  Alanchester  Guardian,  30  December 
1952;  The  Times,  31  December  1952. 

4  The  Times,  8  December  1952.  The  claim  to  have  killed  5,000  men  may  well  have  been 
exaggerated,  but  it  was  independently  estimated  that  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  December  the  French  lost  approximately  10,000  men  killed,  captured  or  wounded, 
that  is,  about  one-tenth  of  the  force  in  Tongking:  Observer,  14  December  1952. 

5  The  Times,  8  December  1952. 
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of  taking  the  offensive  and  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
relief  by  a  Vietnamese  army,  it  was  equally  evident  that  the  Viet  Minh, 
despite  Chinese  help  in  training  and  equipment,  was  unable  to  eject  the 
French  from  the  delta.  The  Thai  campaign,  which  was  hailed  by  the 
Viet  Minh  as  a  great  victory  and  the  culmination  of  its  campaign  of 
resistance,  and  was  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  a  major  French 
reverse,  was  in  fact  a  demonstration  of  stalemate. 


3.  Malaya 

When  General  Sir  Gerald  Templer  arrived  in  Malaya  on  7  February 
1952  to  assume  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  succession  to  the 
murdered  Sir  Henry  Gurney,1  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  Federation 
dominated  by  insurgents,  who  had  considerable  freedom  of  movement, 
inflicted  serious  damage  on  fife,  property  and  morale,  had  no  difficulty 
in  replenishing  their  ranks  despite  many  casualties,  and  were  constantly 
improving  their  tactics.2  The  active  insurgent  force  of  about  5,000  men 
was,  to  use  one  commentator’s  expression,  only  a  handful  of  sand  in  a 
country  with  a  population  of  six  and  a  half  million,  but  it  was  sand  thrown 
into  a  machine.3  Against  them  General  Templer  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  25,000  British  forces  (including  airmen  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand),  10,000  Gurkhas,  5  battalions  of  the  Malay  Regiment, 
2  battalions  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  1  battalion  of  the  Fiji  Infantry 
Regiment,  60,000  full-time  police  and  a  Home  Guard  of  about  200, 000. 4 
If  the  achievements  of  this  substantial  force  seemed  incommensurate  with 
its  numerical  preponderance  over  the  enemy,  the  principal  causes  were 
the  impenetrability  of  the  jungle  and  of  the  minds  of  Chinese  forgotten 
men. 

Addressing  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  on  19  March5,  the  High 
Commissioner  affirmed  the  need  for  social,  political  and  economic 
measures  as  well  as  military  ones  and  expounded  a  programme  which 
included  a  common  citizenship  and  the  early  removal  of  restrictive 
regulations,  the  organization  of  a  well  trained  and  trusted  police  force, 
the  raising  of  a  federal  army  without  racial  discrimination,  security  of 
land  tenure  for  resettled  squatters,  the  encouragement  of  youth  move¬ 
ments,  the  extension  of  responsible  local  government,  and  economic 
assistance  for  the  Malays.  Three  months  later,  on  19  June,  he  described 

1  For  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  directive  to  the  High  Commissioner  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  472; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  675. 

2  See  The  Times,  12  August  1952. 

3  M.  Robert  Guillain  in  Le  Monde,  25  March  1952. 

4  Colonial  Office  and  Central  Office  of  Information:  Malaya,  the  Facts  behind  the  Fighting 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  p.  3. 

5  Straits  Times,  20  March  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  502. 
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the  time  as  one  for  confidence  but  not  complacency,1  while  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  a  statement  to  the  press  on  4  December,2  he  claimed  that 
progress  had  been  made  in  psychological  warfare  and  jungle  tactics,  in 
the  preliminaries  of  democratic  elections,  and  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  police  and  the  Home  Guard;  but  he  added  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  folly  even  to  hazard  a  guess  when  the  emergency  would  end. 

In  London  assurances  were  given  both  in  the  House  of  Lords3  and  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary4  that  Great  Britain  would  not  leave  Malaya  until 
terrorism  had  been  suppressed  and  communal  partnership  established. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  told  the  House  of  Commons  on 
17  July5  that  the  government  had  six  principal  objects:  to  improve  the 
chain  of  command  and  concentrate  all  responsibility  for  police  and 
military  operations  in  one  man;  urgently  to  retrain  and  reorganize  the 
police;6  to  reorganize  the  Home  Guard  and  recruit  more  Chinese  for  it 
(whereas  95  per  cent,  of  the  insurgents  were  Chinese,  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Home  Guard  were  Malays) ;  to  defend  the  resettlement  areas :  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  Malayan  civil  service;  and  to  develop  education. 

General  Templer’s  predecessors  had  planned  to  deprive  the  insurgents 
of  vital  sources  of  supplies  by  the  strict  regulation  of  sales  and  transport 
and  by  the  resettlement  of  the  Chinese  squatters,  who  sympathized  with, 
or  were  intimidated  by,  the  almost  wholly  Chinese  rebellion.  Secondly,  the 
government  had  planned  to  clear  the  Federation  district  by  district, 
leaving  adequate  security  forces  in  each  cleared  area  as  the  fighting  forces 
pushed  on  to  the  next.  And  thirdly,  the  government  was  conscious  of  the 
need  to  create  in  Malaya  a  single  community  to  which  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  the  Malay  half  of  the  population  would  belong  and  feel  loyalty. 
Substantial  progress  had  been  made  with  the  first  of  these  measures  but 
little  with  the  other  two.7 

In  the  two  years  between  April  1950  and  March  1952  423,000  squatters 
were  moved  to  resettlement  areas  at  a  cost,  up  to  the  end  of  1951,  of 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  20  June  1952. 

2  Central  Office  of  Information:  Reference  Division:  Progress  of  the  Campaign  in  Malaya,  June 
to  December  1952  (No.  R.  2515),  4  December  1 952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  508. 

3  27  February  1952,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  175,  coll.  315-25. 

4  At  the  Mansion  House  on  12  June  1952:  The  Times,  13  June  1952. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  503,  coll.  2378-87;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  505. 

6  Colonel  A.  E.  Young,  Commissioner  of  City  Police,  was  released  for  one  year  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  to  assume  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Malaya  in  succession 
to  Mr.  W.  N.  Gray,  formerly  Inspector  General  of  Palestine  Police,  who  suddenly  resigned  and 
left  Malaya  on  14  January  in  company  with  Sir  William  Jenkin,  whose  much  regretted  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  post  of  Director  of  Intelligence  had  been  announced  in  September  1951.  Colonel 
Young’s  term  in  Malaya  was  later  extended  by  two  months  and  on  18  December  1952  it  was 
announced  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  L.  R.  Carbonell,  head  of  the  Special  Branch 
in  the  Federation.  During  1952  the  police  received  American  carbines  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act;  a  first  consignment  of  12,000  arrived  on  15  July.  Armoured  cars  also  arrived. 

See  Surveys  for  1947-8,  pp.  414-39,  for  I949_5°)  PP-  400-i7j  and  for  1951,  pp.  462-72,  for 
the  successes  and  failures  of  those  years. 
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$(M)4i  million,  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  war.1  In 
Johore,  the  only  state  with  a  Chinese  majority  and  the  one  which  provided 
more  insurgents  than  any  other,  98,000  of  105,000  squatters  had  been 
moved  by  the  end  of  1951. 2  But  the  removal  of  the  squatters,  if  it  solved 
one  problem,  created  others.  Although  the  squatters  might  be  cut  off 
from  contact  with  the  insurgents,  they  might  at  the  same  time  become 
more  hostile  to  the  government,  which  had  removed  them  from  their 
homes,  forced  them  to  journey  long  distances  in  much  discomfort,  and 
confined  them  to  cantonments  where  medical  and  other  services  were 
inadequate  and  the  Malay  rulers  were  in  no  hurry  to  grant  them  titles 
to  the  land.3  Although  the  government  might  plead  that  a  vast  pro¬ 
gramme  had  had  to  be  executed  with  speed  and  in  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  remained  true  that  much  resentment  had  been  aroused  among 
squatters  who  were  aware  of  nothing  save  that  they  were  being  uprooted. 
During  1952,  therefore,  attempts  were  made  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
resettlement  areas,  which  were  renamed  ‘new  villages’.  In  his  speech  to 
the  Legislative  Council  on  19  March  General  Templer  stressed  the 
importance  of  giving  the  squatters  security  of  tenure,4  and  in  a  broadcast 
speech  on  12  October  he  referred  to  the  need  for  the  psychological  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  villages.5 

The  insurgents  were  not  crippled  by  the  resettlement  of  the  squatters, 
but  managed,  by  themselves  cultivating  extensive  tracts,  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  the  squatters  and  the  Min  Yuen.6  They  were,  however, 
constrained  to  change  their  tactics.  A  directive  of  1  October  1951 — 
issued,  that  is,  before  the  assassination  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  although  not 
known  to  the  government  until  a  year  later7 — referred  to  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  rebellion  and  stated  that  the  expansion  and  consolidation 
of  influence  among  the  masses  was  more  important  than  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  correct  policy  was  that  of  the  united  front,  in  which  capitalists 
and  bourgeois  might  be  enlisted;  violence  likely  to  offend  peasants  and 
workers  must  be  avoided,  and  such  actions  as  burning  villages  and 
churches,  derailing  trains,  destroying  rubber  trees,  mines  and  factories 
were  condemned;  only  British  and  Gurkha  troops,  senior  civil  servants 
and  police  officers,  and  British  officers  and  managers  of  production 
centres  should  be  killed — not  British  medical  officers  or  engineers;  the 
Home  Guard,  the  Malay  Regiment,  trade  unions  and  the  civil  service 

1  Report  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  u  June  1952:  The  Times,  12  June  1952. 

2  Scotsman,  30  January  1952. 

3  Where  land  was  granted,  it  was  often  at  a  distance  from  the  resettlement  area. 

4  Straits  Times,  20  March  1952. 

3  The  Times,  13  October  1952.  See  further  V.  Purcell:  ‘The  position  of  the  Chinese  community 
in  Malaya’,  Royal  Central  Asian  Journal,  January  1953,  pp.  70  seqq.,  at  pp.  72-73. 

6  The  Times,  19  February  1952.  The  Min  Yuen,  or  People’s  Movement,  was  the  communist 
fifth  column.  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  401. 

7  The  Times,  1  December  1952. 
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should  be  penetrated ;  disputes  between  people  and  government  should  be 
exploited  and  political  activity  increased.  General  Templer  issued  a 
warning  against  these  tactics  on  27  November  1952.1 

There  was,  therefore,  a  decline  in  insurgent  activity  during  1952,  and 
there  were  fewer  incidents  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  1949,  although 
the  numbers  of  insurgent  casualties  rose.2  General  Templer  was  able  to 
claim  on  12  October  that  he  was  beginning  to  get  the  shooting  war  under 
control,3  and  on  27  November  he  reported  that  operations  were  practically 
restricted  to  very  small  groups  in  Johore,  Perak  and  Pahang,  which  were 
suffering  heavy  casualties  but  were  constantly  recruiting  young  boys  and 
girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.4 

This  continued  support  for  the  rebellion  was,  with  the  decline  of  the 
fighting,  becoming  the  government’s  most  serious  problem.  The  govern¬ 
ment  approached  it  in  two  ways,  but  without  making  an  appreciable 
impact  upon  the  impassivity  of  the  Chinese  half  of  the  population.  On 
the  one  hand  it  tried,  by  inflicting  severe  collective  punishment  on  whole 
villages,  to  instil  into  the  people  a  fear  of  helping  the  insurgents,  but  in 
this  policy  the  government  was  perforce  at  a  disadvantage,  since  it  could 
not  countenance  the  sort  of  savagery  which  the  insurgents  used  to  terrorize 
the  rural  population.  Moreover,  collective  punishment  was  strongly 
opposed  by  many  in  Great  Britain.  The  most  conspicuous  example  in 
1 952s  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Tanjong  Malim,  a  town  with  a 
population  of  about  20,000  on  the  borders  of  Perak  and  Selangor  about 
50  miles  from  Kuala  Lumpur.  A  series  of  incidents  culminated  in  the 
murder  of  12  persons,  about  which  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  the 
information  which  some  of  them  could  hardly  fail  to  possess.  General 
Templer  arrived  in  Tanjong  Malim  on  27  March,  imposed  a  curfew  of 
22  hours  per  day,  closed  all  shops  except  for  a  daily  period  of  two  hours, 
confined  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  closed  the  schools,  stopped  the  buses 
and  reduced  the  ration  of  rice.  He  also  caused  to  be  delivered  to  each 
householder  a  letter  from  himself  with  a  questionnaire,  which  they  were 
required  to  answer6  but  not  to  sign.  As  a  result  of  the  answers  received 
28  persons,  all  Chinese,  were  arrested,  but  all  except  eight  were  released 
within  a  week  and  at  the  end  of  a  second  week  only  three  were  still  in 
custody.7  Whatever  its  value  as  an  example,  therefore,  the  Tanjong 


1  The  Times,  28  November  1952. 

2  Insurgent  losses — killed,  and  surrendered  and  captured — during  1952  (with  figures  for  1951 
in  brackets)  were:  1,135  (1,025),  3!5  (4I5)-  Police  and  military  losses — killed  and  wounded — - 
were  264  (505)  and  396  (563).  Civilian  casualties — killed,  and  missing  and  wounded — were: 
342  (533)  and  345  (482):  ibid.  22  January  1952,  and  16  January  1953. 

3  Ibid.  13  October  1952. 

4  Ibid.  28  November  1952. 

5  For  similar  measures  in  the  previous  year  see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  466-7. 

6  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  illiterate. 

7  Straits  Times,  17  and  23  April  1952. 
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Malim  experiment  was  not  productive  of  much  useful  information.1 
Similar  measures,  however,  were  taken  against  Sungei  Pelek,  near  Kuala 
Lumpur,  on  1 1  April,  and  on  25  August  the  village  of  Permatang  Tinggi 
in  Province  Wellesley  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  its  66  inhabitants  were 
removed.2  Collective  fines  were  also  imposed  in  other  instances. 

This  display  of  power  and  determination  was  not  the  government’s 
only  policy  for  combating  tacit  adherence  to  the  insurgent  cause. 
General  Templer  emphasized  that  the  insurrection  was  not  a  nationalist 
one;  about  400,000  men,  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  military  age,  were 
under  arms  as  volunteers  on  the  government’s  side.3  On  3  July  the 
Federal  Legislative  Council  approved  the  creation  of  a  Federation 
Regiment,  the  beginning  of  a  Malayan  national  army,  in  which  Malayans 
of  all  races  would  serve.4  National  service  was  linked  with  citizenship, 
since  it  would  be  inept,  if  not  impossible,  to  conscript  men  debarred  from 
citizenship.  A  Citizenship  Bill,  introduced  in  1951, 5  had  been  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  which  recommended  early  in  1952  a  relaxation  of 
the  language  qualification,  a  reduction  of  the  residential  qualification 
from  15  to  10  years,  and  special  facilities  for  national  service  men.  While 
still  rejecting  the  full  Chinese  claim  based  on  jus  soli ,  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  marked  a  small  advance  and  would  admit  to  citizenship  some  200,000 
of  the  3  million  non-Malays  in  the  Federation.6  But  this  nibbling  was 
manifestly  inadequate  and  on  7  May  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
approved  a  wider  measure,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Bill,  by  virtue  of  which  Malayan  citizenship  would  in  future  be 
conferred  automatically  on  British  subjects  born  in  Penang  or  Malacca 

1  See,  further,  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton  on  2  April 
(H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  498,  coll.  1669-70),  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  on  7  April  (H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  176,  coll.  20-25),  a«d  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  30  April  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  499,  coll.  1453-5). 

2  For  the  case  of  Permatang  Tinggi  see  Victor  Purcell :  ‘The  position  of  the  Chinese  community 
in  Malaya’,  Royal  Central  Asian  Journal ,  J anuary  1 953,  p.  74.  The  victim  of  murder  in  this  instance 
was  said  to  be  a  particularly  unpleasant  character,  whom  the  villagers  could  stand  no  longer. 
There  was  no  jungle  for  miles  around  and  the  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  inside  job. 

3  The  Times,  13  October  1952.  On  other  occasions,  in  speeches  on  12  and  26  April,  General 
Templer  rebuked  that  part  of  the  white  community  in  Malaya  whose  addiction  to  cocktails  and 
golf  compared  unfavourably  with  communists’  addiction  to  work,  and  whose  apathy  and  apart¬ 
heid  hindered  the  formation  of  a  united  anti-insurgent  front  and  the  evolution  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness:  Straits  Times,  13  April  1952;  The  Times,  28  April  I952- 

4  The  attempt  to  submerge  communal  differences  by  setting  men  of  different  groups  to  serve 
alongside  each  other  in  a  national  army  was  also  made  by  Marshal  Tito  in  the  Federation  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Legislative  Council  ralso  approved  the  expansion  of  the  Malay  Regiment  by  a  sixth 
battalion  and  the  expansion  of  each  battalion  from  4  to  6  companies,  and  replaced  the  ineffective 
Manpower  Regulations  of  1 95 1  by  new  provisions  for  two  years’  compulsory  service  in  the  armed 
services,  police  or  civil  defence  for  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  54.  Similar  provisions  for 
compulsory  service  were  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Singapore. 

s  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  467. 

6  Straits  Times,  24  March  1 952. 
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or  naturalized  by  reason  of  their  connexions  with  those  settlements ;  on  all 
subjects  of  Malay  rulers;  on  all  who  had  served  for  at  least  three  years  in 
the  armed  forces  or  police;  and  on  any  child  born  in  a  Malay  state  of 
parents  of  whom  one  had  been  born  in  Malaya.  In  addition  citizenship 
might  be  acquired  by  naturalization  by  virtue  of  length  of  residence  in 
Malaya  and  by  registration  in  the  case  of  children  of  immigrants;  these 
would  have  to  pass  a  test  in  English  or  Malay  but  this  requirement  would 
be  relaxed  for  the  coming  five  years.1  The  several  states,  beginning  with 
Perak  on  16  April,  passed  State  Citizenship  Laws  redefining  the  subjects 
of  the  rulers  (thus,  as  it  were,  admitting  some  Malayans  to  citizenship  by 
a  Malay  side-door),  and  on  15  September,  when  the  Federal  Act  and  the 
State  Acts  came  into  force,  72  per  cent,  of  the  population  became  citizens 
by  operation  of  law — including  some  1  •  1  million  Chinese  and  180,000 
Indians,  50-60  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
Indians.  Of  the  Malays  90  per  cent.,  or  2-65  million,  became  Malayan 
citizens.2 

A  number  of  local  elections  were  held  during  the  year.  On  16  February 
the  first  elections  in  a  Malay  state  took  place  at  Kuala  Lumpur  for  the 
election  of  twelve  councillors,  who,  with  six  others  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Sultan  of  Selangor,  would  constitute  the  municipal  council.3  Out  of 
250,000  inhabitants  60,000  qualified  for  the  franchise  as  citizens  of  the 
Malayan  Union,  but  only  1 1,600  registered;  70  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
electors  went  to  the  poll.  The  United  Malayan  National  Organization 
(U.M.N.O.)  and  the  Malay  Chinese  Association  (M.C.A.)  combined  in 
opposition  to  the  new  non-racial  Independence  of  Malaya  Party  (I.M.P.), 
formed  in  the  preceding  year  by  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja'afar.4  The  U.M.N.O.- 
M.C.A.  alliance  won  nine  seats,  the  I.M.P.  two,  and  an  independent  won 

1  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Agreement  ( Amendment )  Ordinance, 
S.P.  No.  ig  of  igg2  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Government  Printer,  1952) ;  see  also  F.  G.  Carnell:  ‘Malaya 
Citizenship  Legislation’,  International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly,  October  1952,  pp.  504-18. 

2  Straits  Times,  15  September  1952.  3  Observer,  17  February  1952. 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  469.  The  I.M.P.  did  not  flourish,  partly  because  it  tended  to  become 
Indian,  and  Dato  Onn  himself  admitted  in  July  that  it  was  in  low  waters:  Straits  Times,  17  July 
1952.  On  16  September,  the  first  anniversary  of  its  formation,  Dato  Onn  was  again  elected 
President,  but  the  three  vice-presidents  did  not  include  its  leading  Chinese  promoter,  Sir  Cheng- 
lock  Tan,  and  at  the  meeting  on  16  September  Chinese  took  offence  at  attacks  on  lotteries,  which 
were  a  widely  advertised  part  of  the  activities  of  the  M.C.A. :  ibid.  18  and  19  September  1952. 
When  the  M.C.A.,  which  converted  itself  in  June  from  an  ostensibly  cultural  organization  into  a 
professedly  political  one,  set  aside  for  Malay  causes  $(M)  500,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  lotteries, 
it  was  accused  in  some  quarters  of  trying  to  buy  Malays. 

Another  new  party  appeared  on  26  June  when  the  Labour  Parties  of  Singapore,  Selangor, 
Penang  and  Perak  constituted  the  Pan-Malayan  Labour  Party:  ibid.  27  June  1952.  And  see 
Socialist  International  Information,  10  January  1953,  pp.  16-29,  f°r  a  statement  of  policy  by  the  new 
party  and  a  brief  account  of  its  origins.  The  emergence  of  the  Pan-Malayan  Labour  Party 
might  denote  a  consolidation  of  the  political  left  as  against  a  political  right  consisting  of  the 
U.M.N.O.  and  the  M.C.A.  In  which  case  the  appearance  and  rapid  decline  of  the  I.M.P. 
would  have  acted  as  a  political  catalyst  by  promoting  the  growth  of  a  Malay-Chinese  alliance  on 
the  right. 
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the  twelfth.  The  success  of  the  victors  was  ascribed  to  the  organizing 
ability  of  the  Chinese  (the  Malays  were  weakened  by  division  after  the 
founding  of  the  I.M.P.),  and  the  alliance  scored  further  victories  later  in 
the  year,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  capture  on  6  December  of 
all  the  nine  places  on  the  town  council  of  Johore  Bahru  despite  the  local 
influence  of  Dato  Onn.  Elections  were  also  held  on  the  same  day  in  Batu 
Pahat  and  Muar  in  Johore,  in  Malacca  and  Penang  and  in  Singapore. 
In  November  elections  were  held  in  two  new  villages  in  Province  Welles¬ 
ley,1  the  voting  in  one  village  being  preceded  by  a  concert  by  the  band  of 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  Manchester  Regiment. 

In  political  matters,  therefore,  Malayans  of  all  races  might  find  the 
seeds  of  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  their  desires.  Communism,  however, 
might  be  expected  to  flourish  on  economic  rather  than  on  political  dis¬ 
contents,  and  the  year  1952  brought  a  serious  economic  check.  In  1950 
and  1951  Malaya  had  had  favourable  balances  on  external  trade  of 
$(M)  1,066  million  and  $(M)  1,270  million,  but  in  1952  there  was  an 
adverse  balance  of  $(M)53  million,2  and  an  estimated  budget  surplus  of 
$(M)44  million  turned  into  a  deficit  of  $(M)  19-6  million,  compared  with 
a  surplus  in  1951  of  $(M)ig9  million. 

Malaya  was  largely  dependent  on  its  rubber  and  tin  industries  in  order 
to  feed  a  population  which  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year, 
for  Malayan  production  of  rice  amounted  to  no  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  requirements.  The  rice  crop  in  1951  was  a  record  of  442,780  tons,  but 
in  1952  pests,  flood  and  drought  caused  a  loss  of  about  100,000  tons  and 
total  production  sank  to  341,020  tons.  Attempts  were  made  to  increase 
yields  per  acre  and  the  cultivated  area  (about  one  million  acres),  but  so 
long  as  the  price  of  rubber  was  high  it  was  more  profitable  to  tap  rubber 
than  to  plant  rice,  and  rice  fields  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation.3 
The  Rural  and  Industrial  Development  Authority,  which  was  established 
in  1951  to  help  small-holders  and  craftsmen  and  was  given  $(M)5  million 
for  its  purposes  in  its  first  year,  had  succeeded  in  spending  only  one-tenth 
of  that  sum  by  March  1952, 4  but  thereafter  it  developed  its  activities, 
among  which  aid  to  growers  of  rice  was  prominent.5 

1  Straits  Times,  8  November  1952. 

2  The  value  of  exports  and  imports  (in  $(M)  millions)  was: 

1950  3,957  2,891 

1951  5,99°  4,720 

1952  3,795  3=848 

See  Financial  Times,  29  January  1951,  and  Straits  Times,  n  February  1953.  At  the  beginning  of 
1952  import  controls  were  imposed  as  a  part  of  the  attempt  to  stop  the  drain  on  the  reserves  of 
the  sterling  area.  See  above,  pp.  22-28,  and  Financial  Times,  25  February  1952. 

3  In  Johore  10,000  acres  went  out  of  cultivation  in  1951 :  Straits  Times,  27  April  1952. 

4  The  Times,  20  March  1952. 

5  Straits  Times,  14  November  1952.  Out  of  $(M)  5  million  spent  by  November  1952  nearly 
$(M)  1  million  went  on  major  schemes  and  projects  and  aid  to  growers  of  rice. 
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The  rubber  industry,  which  had  experienced  very  profitable  years 
during  1950  and  1951  when  the  American  stockpile  was  being  accumu¬ 
lated,  suffered  a  severe  setback  in  1952.  Shipments  of  rubber  fell  from 
657,845  tons  in  1950  and  608,167  tons  in  1951  to  571,565  tons  in  1952, 1 
and  the  price  fell  from  its  peak  of  $(M)2-42  in  February  1951  to  $(M)o-75 
in  September  1952.  The  fighting  imposed  considerable  financial  and 
material  strains  on  the  industry  as  well  as  physical  and  psychological 
strains  on  those  working  in  the  plantations.  Large  sums  had  to  be  spent 
on  electric  fencing  and  lighting  and  other  defensive  measures,  and  much 
damage  was  inflicted  by  the  insurgents,  although  in  1952  this  damage  was 
lighter  than  in  1951,  when  some  600,000  trees  were  slashed.2  The  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  defence  increased  the  industry’s  difficulties  in  competing 
with  synthetic  rubber,  while  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  discouraged 
replanting.  The  government  of  the  Federation  intervened  in  March  1952 
and  levied  a  cess  of  4-5  cents  per  lb.  to  be  devoted  to  replanting,  and  in 
August  it  decided  to  continue  this  tax  so  long  as  the  price  of  rubber  re¬ 
mained  above  75  cents.3  But  the  price  fell  to  75  cents  in  September  and 
replanting  all  but  stopped. 

Competition  with  synthetic  rubber  was  subject  to  the  policies  of  the 
American  government.  The  buying  of  all  natural  rubber  for  the  U.S.A. 
through  the  General  Service  Administration  was  abandoned  in  February 
1952,  a  step  which  was  welcomed  in  Malaya,  and  on  21  April  most 
American  controls  on  the  use  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  (other  than 
pale  and  sole  crepe)  were  removed.  There  remained,  however,  certain 
protective  measures.  The  Rubber  Act  of  19484  prescribed  a  minimum 
annual  consumption  of  200,000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber;  synthetic  rubber 
continued  to  be  sold  at  what  was  alleged  by  producers  of  natural  rubber  to 
be  an  uncommercial  price;  and  the  American  administration  continued  to 
fix  the  price  of  natural  rubber  within  the  U.S.A.  above  the  world  price.5 

1  International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  8,  May  1953. 
Malayan  imports  of  rubber  in  these  years  were  448,656  tons  in  1950,  547,106  tons  in  1951  and 
338,856  tons  in  1952:  Financial  Times,  5  February  1953;  Malayan  Statistics,  March  1953. 

2  Straits  Times,  1  April  1952.  3  Financial  Times,  2  and  8  September  1952. 

4  Public  Law  469,  80th  Congress.  On  24  June  1950  the  Act  was  extended  until  30  June  1952 
(Public  Law  575,  81st  Congress)  and  on  23  June  1952  it  was  again  extended  until  30  June  1954 
(Public  Law  404,  82nd  Congress). 

5  See  the  address  of  Sir  John  Hay  to  the  annual  general  meeting  of  United  Sua  Betong  Limited 
on  14  May:  Financial  Times,  15  May  1952.  American  consumption  of  rubber  during  1950-52 
was  (in  tons) : 


1950 

i95i 

1952 

Synthetic 

512,579 

748,650 

806,500 

Natural 

664,130 

407,265 

453,558 

See  also  Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  June  ig$2,  ‘ Resources  for  Freedom ’  Vols.  I  to  V,  inclusive  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1952),  Vol.  II,  Chap.  20,  pp.  99-102. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1952  the  price  of  rubber,  which  had  been  falling 
since  February  1951,  was  $(M)i*42  per  lb.  By  May  it  had  fallen  below 
$(M)i-oo  and  in  June  discussions  began  for  reductions  in  the  wages  of 
some  300,000  persons  employed  in  the  industry.  These  discussions  broke 
down  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  employers  then  began  to  pay  a 
reduced  wage  fixed  by  themselves.  With  the  help  of  the  government  a 
compromise  was  arranged  on  25  July  on  the  basis  of  an  average  price  for 
rubber  of  95-2  cents,1  but  the  price  continued  to  fall,  and  in  August  the 
employers  sought  to  make  further  reductions  in  wages  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trading  losses  which  all  but  the  largest  estates  must  begin  to  incur  at 
this  point.  After  argument  and  arbitration  lower  wages  were  fixed  and 
accepted  by  both  sides  on  23  October,  but  misunderstandings  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  award  led  to  accusations  of  bad  faith  against  the 
employers,2  and  the  employees  had  eventually  to  accept  an  even  bigger 
reduction  than  they  had  expected. 

These  events  were  not  without  political  significance.  The  repeated 
reduction  of  wages  damaged  the  standing  of  moderate  leaders  in  the  trade 
unions  and  gave  obvious  opportunities  to  communist  propaganda,  which 
was  also  able  to  expatiate  on  the  large  published  earnings  of  the  rubber 
companies  and  the  large  dollar  earnings  of  the  Federation.3 

In  the  tin  industry  the  year  1952  was  more  profitable  than  the  year 
1951,  when  the  U.S.A.  had  boycotted  the  Malayan  market.4  During  his 
visit  to  Washington  in  January  1952  Mr.  Churchill  concluded  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  American  steel  against  Malayan  tin,5  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  tin  from  Malaya  to  the  U.S.A.  were  shortly  afterwards  resumed. 
Total  shipments  during  1952  amounted  to  64,117  tons,  compared  with 
81,801  and  64,957  tons  3n  I95°  and  195 J-6  But  the  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  continued  to  applaud 
the  American  boycott  of  Malayan  tin  and  to  refer  to  an  international 
conspiracy  to  inflate  prices,  while  in  Malaya  there  were  complaints 
against  the  sub-committee’s  failure  to  publish  the  tin  mission’s  report, 
which  was  believed  to  dispel  false  accusations  against  the  producers.7 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  situation  in  Malaya,  military,  economic  and 

1  The  new  rates  varied  between  $(M)3‘40  and  $(M)2-20.  They  were  10  cents  higher  than 
the  wages  paid  by  the  employers  after  the  breakdown  of  the  discussions  on  30  June.  Wages 
earlier  in  the  year  had  been  $(M)3-8o-2'3o:  Straits  Times,  26  July  1952. 

2  See  Observer,  2  November  1952. 

3  The  Federation  earned  $325  million  during  1951,  a  sum  which  would  have  been  even 
larger  but  for  the  American  boycott  of  tin.  Dollar  earnings  in  1952  were  $158  million. 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  19,  n.  5. 

5  Agreements  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Mutual  Assis¬ 
tance  in  steel,  aluminium  and  tin,  Washington,  18th  January  1952  (Gmd.  8464)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 

1952). 

6  Malayan  imports  of  tin  in  1950,  1951  and  1952  were  7,731,  10,553  and  7>949  tons:  Malayan 
Statistics,  March  1953. 

7  See  New  York  Times,  18  July  1952  and  Straits  Times,  30  July  1952. 
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political,  was  still  full  of  hazards.  General  Templer  had  succeeded  in 
restoring  morale  (which,  especially  among  Europeans,  had  slumped  badly 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney)  and  had  presided  over  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  struggle  to  restore  law  and  order.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  reservations  and  misgivings.  It  was  easy  to  assume  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  General  as  High  Commissioner  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry 
Gurney  betokened  a  shift  in  emphasis  to  military  matters  of  immediate 
concern,  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger  view  of  civilians,  and  the  pro¬ 
minence  given  by  the  new  High  Commissioner  in  person  to  stern  measures 
of  collective  punishment  roused  apprehension  lest  the  basic  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  Federation  should  be  dangerously  relegated.  Such 
criticism  was  not  altogether  fair.  Collective  punishment  had  been  im¬ 
posed  before  General  Templer  arrived  in  Malaya,  and  the  extension  of 
the  citizenship  in  1952  owed  something  to  the  vigour  with  which  it  was 
furthered  by  General  Templer  and  which  a  civilian  High  Commissioner 
might  have  hesitated  to  display.  Yet  the  obvious  improvement  in  the 
military  situation  was  not  matched  by  confidence  in  the  happy  develop¬ 
ment  of  civil  affairs.  While  on  the  one  hand  political  advances  were 
regarded  as  the  most  that  could  be  achieved  in  the  circumstances,  on  the 
other  hand  critics  condemned  them  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  so 
timid  as  to  be  derisory;  the  critics  complained  that  reforms  were  being 
made  not  for  the  sake  of  reform  but  only  as  a  kind  of  psychological  war¬ 
fare,  ancillary  to  military  operations.1  The  extension  of  the  citizenship 
was  achieved  at  the  price  of  Malay  indignation  and  without  apparent 
mollification  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  vigour  of  the  reaction  to  every 
suggestion  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  term  as  Commissioner-General  in 
South-East  Asia  might  be  brought  to  an  end,2  was  some  indication  of 
uneasiness  over  the  fate  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney’s  policies. 


4.  Indonesia 

The  creation  of  a  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  at  the  end  of  1949 
was  accompanied  by  a  failure  of  the  new  partners  to  agree  on  the  status  of 
Western  New  Guinea,3  and  Indonesia  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union 
unless  Western  New  Guinea  were  transferred  to  Indonesian  sovereignty. 

1  For  a  critical  account  see  Victor  Purcell:  Malaya:  communist  or  free ?  (London,  Gollancz,  for 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1954). 

2  It  expired  at  the  end  of  May  1952,  but  was  extended  sine  die  on  16  February:  The  Times,  18 
February  1952.  And  see  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  9  July:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol. 
503,  coll.  1312-13. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  398-400.  On  this  question  see  also  Charles  A.  Fisher:  ‘Western 
New  Guinea  in  its  regional  setting’,  Year  Book  of  World  Affairs  1952  (London,  Stevens,  1952), 
pp.  189  seqq.,  especially  for  the  historical  and  sociological  differences  between  Western  New 
Guinea  and  the  rest  of  Indonesia,  for  the  development  of  Dutch  and  Indonesian  claims,  and  for  an 
appraisal  of  those  claims. 
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President  Sukarno  continued  his  frequent  and  insistent  public  references 
to  the  matter;  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Muhammad  Natsir,  said  in 
January  1951  that  differences  over  Western  New  Guinea  would  make 
co-operation  with  the  Netherlands  difficult;1  and  an  Opposition  motion 
to  abrogate  the  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  was  rejected  by  the 
Indonesian  Parliament  on  10  January  1951  by  only  66  votes  to  63.2 
Attacks  on  Mr.  Natsir  for  alleged  western  inclinations  continued,  and  on 
20  March  1951  he  resigned.  Over  a  month  passed  before  a  successor, 
Dr.  Wirjosandjojo  Sukiman,  could  be  installed.  In  Holland  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  criticized  for  the  compromise  suggestions  which  it  had  made  in 
an  effort  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Indonesians,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Dr.  Dirk  Stikker,  disowned  by  his  own  party,  resigned,  and  the  whole 
Cabinet  followed  him.  The  new  government  of  Dr.  Willem  Drees  under¬ 
took  on  17  March  1951  not  to  effect  any  change  in  the  status  of  Western 
New  Guinea  without  reference  to  Parliament. 

The  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  had  always  been  disliked  by  many 
Indonesian  politicians,  who  would  have  preferred  to  see  relations  between 
the  two  countries  regulated  by  a  treaty,  and  in  August  1951  the  Indonesian 
government  dispatched  Dr.  Supomo  to  The  Hague  for  informal  talks  on 
a  change  in  existing  relations.3  Dr.  Supomo  returned  to  Djakarta  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  after  the  Dutch  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  add 
Western  New  Guinea  to  the  agenda  formal  negotiations  began  at  The 
Hague  on  15  January  1952.  Western  New  Guinea  immediately  became 
the  chief  topic,  but  it  was  one  upon  which  both  sides  found  it  impossible 
for  political  reasons  to  make  concessions.  The  Indonesian  government 
was  hampered  by  its  uncertain  hold  upon  the  country,  nationalist  emotions 
and  the  many  forthright  promises  by  President  Sukarno  and  others  to 
secure  the  cession  of  Western  New  Guinea.  The  Dutch  government  was 
also  hampered  by  the  strong  feelings  which  had  been  aroused  in  the  past 
few  years  as  well  as  by  the  declaration  of  17  March  1951,  and  after  a 
parliamentary  commission  had  reported  against  cession  there  was  nothing 
for  the  government  to  do  but  tell  the  Indonesian  delegates  that  the  only 
possibility  of  a  solution  lay  in  a  reference  to  international  arbitration. 
On  3  February  1952  Indonesia  proposed  joint  administration,4  but  three 
weeks  later  the  government  fell  on  the  issue  of  American  aid  and  on 
2  March  the  negotiations  at  The  Hague  were  suspended.  Before  leaving 
the  Indonesian  delegation  proposed  that  the  issue  be  shelved  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  side  and  that  joint  responsibility  be 
accepted  for  a  limited  period,5  but  the  Dutch  government  declined  to  give 
heed  to  proposals  from  a  delegation  which  no  longer  had  any  authority. 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  4  January  1951.  2  South  China  Morning  Post,  13  January  1951. 

3  The  Times,  20  August  1951 ;  Netherlands  News,  29  August  1951. 

4  New  York  Times,  17  February  1952.  5  The  Times,  8  March  1952. 
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In  June  Dr.  Drees’s  government  fell,  but  after  a  general  election  and  the 
failure  to  find  a  different  Prime  Minister  Dr.  Drees  formed  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  in  September,  and  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  of  16  September 
a  reference  to  plans  for  the  development  of  Western  New  Guinea  indicated 
that  the  Dutch  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  their  last  remaining 
eastern  colony.1  Nevertheless  in  October  the  Netherlands  accepted  an 
Indonesian  proposal  to  resume  negotiations.2 

Despite  these  disagreements  trade  between  Indonesia  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  continued  and  expanded.  The  Netherlands  increased  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  oils,  fats,  rubber  and  tin,  and  Indonesia  imported  cotton  textiles 
and  a  growing  volume  of  capital  goods.3  The  oil  refinery  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  Company  at  Balikpapan  in  East  Borneo,  working  with  a 
mixed  Dutch  and  Indonesian  staff,  regained  in  1952  its  pre-war  output  of 
1*3  million  tons  a  year.4 

Trade  with  the  U.S.A.  was  clouded  by  disputes  over  the  price  of  tin, 
Indonesia  asking  $1-25  per  lb.  (delivered  in  New  York)  and  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  whose  selling  price  to  American  consumers 
was  $1*215,  offering  $1*125.  Conversations  in  Washington  in  December 
1951  were  without  result,  but  after  the  Anglo-American  agreement  of 
January  1952  on  Malayan  tin5  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
offered  to  buy  20,000  tons  of  Indonesian  tin  in  each  of  the  next  three  years 
at  the  Malayan  price  of  $1*18  f.o.b.  eastern  port  (—  $1*215  delivered  in 
New  York).  The  Indonesians  continued  for  a  while  their  efforts  to  get  a 
higher  price,6  and  eventually  agreement  was  reached  on  17  March  for 
the  sale  of  18,000  tons  a  year  for  three  years  at  the  price  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  $1*18  f.o.b.  Djakarta  and  in  the  third  year  at  a  price  to  be 
negotiated  later.  Indonesia  also  secured  the  right  to  oblige  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  to  buy  a  further  2,000  tons  in  any  year  and 
the  proviso  that  no  more  than  58  per  cent,  of  Indonesian  production  need 
be  supplied  in  any  year.7 

1  Netherlands  News,  1 7  September  1 952  (text) . 

2  The  Times,  3  October  1952.  Australian  opposition  to  Dutch  cession  (see  Survey  for  1949-50, 
p.  398)  continued  and  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Casey  in  Djakarta  in  April  1952:  Straits  Times, 
8  April  1952.  See  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  Casey  in  February  1952 :  The  Times,  9  February  1952. 
Australia  was  trying  to  have  the  problem  shelved  for  the  time  being,  thus  preserving  the  Dutch 
position. 

3  Indonesian  exports  to  the  Netherlands  were: 


1950 

509,000  tons 

1951 

530,000  „ 

1952 

400,000  ,, 

Imports  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  same  years  were  steady  in  volume  at  about  200,000  tons 
but  increased  in  cost  with  the  rise  in  prices.  The  value  of  Indonesian  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1952  was  530  and  460  million  guilders  (3-8  guilders  =  $1 ;  1  guilder  = 
3  Indonesian  rupiahs  after  2  February  1952):  New  York  Times,  6  January  1953. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  October  1952.  5  See  above,  p.  439. 

6  Financial  Times,  8  February  1952;  Straits  Times,  22  February  1952. 

7  Financial  Times,  19  March  1952.  Production  in  the  years  1950,  1951  and  1952  was  31,000, 
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Indonesia’s  commercial  negotiations  with  Japan  were  also  not  easy. 
Although  Japan  was  anxious  to  buy  rubber  and  other  commodities  in 
Indonesia  and  to  find  openings  there  for  investment,1  discussions  in  Tokyo 
in  November  1951  for  a  new  commercial  agreement  broke  down  over  the 
question  of  the  settlement  of  the  balance  of  $60  million  owed  by  Indonesia 
to  Japan  as  a  result  of  trading  during  the  Japanese  occupation.  Indonesia 
announced  its  readiness  to  resume  negotiations  if  Japan  would  accept 
settlement  of  the  debt  in  sterling2  and  a  new  Indonesian  delegation  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  Tokyo  in  December  1951,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Indonesia  was  forced  by  economic  stringency  drastically  to  reduce  its 
imports  from  Japan.3  Conversations  were  again  resumed  in  July  1952 
in  Djakarta  and  on  7  August  an  agreement  was  initialed  for  the  purchase 
by  Japan  of  rubber,  tin,  petroleum  and  other  products  to  the  value  of 
$40  million  and  for  the  purchase  by  Indonesia  of  textile  and  metal  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  value  of  $55  million.  Indonesia  agreed  to  liquidate  its  war¬ 
time  debt  to  Japan  in  five  years.4  The  Indonesian  government  decided 
in  September  to  exchange  Consuls-General  with  Japan  but  did  not  dare 
to  risk  asking  Parliament  to  ratify  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.5 

Although  Indonesia  enjoyed,  like  its  neighbours,  comparative  prosperity 
in  1951,  its  opportunities  were  weakened  by  internal  disorders  (especially 
damaging  to  Javanese  production  of  sugar,  tea  and  rubber,  some  planta¬ 
tions  having  to  be  closed),6  by  inordinate  demands  by  labour  for  increased 
wages  and  free  food  and  housing,7  and  by  the  increasing  bill  for  imported 
food.8  The  volume  of  trade,  which  had  greatly  expanded  in  1951,  con¬ 
tracted  in  1 952, 9  and  the  fall  in  prices  and  an  increase  in  national  expendi¬ 
ture  by  50  per  cent,  combined  to  produce  what  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  Sumitro  Djojohadikusomo,  called  a  very  serious  and  critical  position.10 
On  2  February  1952  the  rupiah,  which  had  been  devalued  by  50  per  cent. 

31,480  and  35,570  tons.  In  July  the  U.S.A.  removed  controls  on  the  import  of  tin,  thus  permitting 
American  consumers  to  buy  in  world  markets  and  at  world  prices  instead  of  exclusively  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

1  See  Straits  Times,  7  February  1951,  and  above,  p.  396. 

2  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  23  November  1951. 

3  South  China  Morning  Post,  21  December  1951. 

4  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxi,  nos.  4-6,  1952,  pp.  338-41  (text). 

5  New  York  Times,  16  September  1952.  Indonesia  still  hoped  to  get  reparations  from  Japan. 

6  Financial  Times,  16  August  1952. 

7  Scotsman,  10  September  1952. 

8  Imports  of  rice  were: 

1949  276,000  tons  1951  457,77 1  tons 

1950  332,000  tons  1952  750,000  tons 

New  York  Times,  6  January  1953. 

9  Exports  and  imports  in  millions  of  rupiahs  were : 

1950  2,742  and  1,527 

1951  4,663  and  3,064 

1952  9>647  and  9,879 

10  See  his  pamphlet  Facing  the  Situation  (Djakarta,  Ministry  of  Information,  1952). 
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in  March  1950,  was  again  devalued  to  the  same  extent,1  cuts  were  made 
in  imports  and  government  expenditure,  purchases  were  diverted  from 
the  dollar  area,  credit  was  restricted  and  export  duties  were  increased.2 
As  elsewhere  in  South-East  Asia  the  economic  outlook  grew  blacker  as 
there  were  signs  of  improvement  in  the  political  situation. 

Not  that  these  last  signs  were  as  yet  very  convincing  in  Indonesia. 
Successes  against  rebel  groups  in  19503  were  not  held  in  1951  and  organized 
resistance  continued  in  the  Moluccas,  Celebes  and  Central  and  West 
Java.  Organized  lawlessness  was  prevalent  in  the  countryside  and  even 
in  towns,  and  the  government  was  also  faced  with  the  problem  of  removing 
former  guerrilleros  from  the  now  unnecessarily  large  and  expensive  army. 
This  led  to  trouble  between  government  and  army  (increased  by  the 
insistence  of  the  Minister  of  Defence,  the  Sultan  of  Jogjakarta,  on  keeping 
a  Dutch  military  mission)  and  to  disturbances  in  Celebes  and  Sumatra, 
as  a  result  of  which  certain  army  commands  changed  hands  in  a  sense 
more  welcome  to  the  former  guerrilleros  than  to  the  government.  The 
Sultan  of  Jogjakarta  resigned  from  the  government  on  2  January  1953 
but  the  government  contrived  precariously  to  hold  together.4  There  was 
no  united  opposition  and  no  one  of  the  several  groups  of  malcontents  was 
able  to  disrupt  the  Republic,  however  much  they  might  damage  its 
economy  and  its  international  standing. 

In  its  appearances  on  the  widest  international  stage  Indonesia  assumed 
an  attitude  of  the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  major  Powers.  When 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Ahmad  Subardjo,  concluded  an  agreement  for 
American  aid5  (including  defence  aid),  he  was  forced  by  the  hostility  of 
Parliament,  the  press  and  some  of  his  colleagues  to  resign,  and  two  days 
later  (23  February)  Dr.  Sukiman  and  all  his  Cabinet  also  resigned.  As  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Natsir  in  the  previous  year  more  than  a  month 
passed  in  attempts  to  form  a  new  government,  but  on  1  April  Mr.  Wilopo, 
Minister  of  Economics  in  Dr.  Sukiman’s  Cabinet,  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Wilopo  was  believed  to  be  firmer 
than  his  predecessor  in  his  opposition  to  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  no 
less  insistent  on  the  cession  of  Western  New  Guinea  by  the  Dutch,  and 
properly  suspicious  of  American  aid.  He  was  expected  to  favour  trade 
with  communist  countries,  including  trade  in  raw  materials  within  the 
scope  of  the  Battle  Act,  and  any  such  inclination  would  be  encouraged  by 
the  falling  price  of  rubber  and  by  American  attempts  to  keep  down  the  prices 


1  The  new  rates  were  11-4  rupiahs  to  the  dollar,  31-72  rupiahs  to  the  pound  sterling  and  3 
rupiahs  to  the  guilder:  Financial  Times,  4  and  5  February  1952. 

2  Ibid.  12  August  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  17  September  1952. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  396-7. 

4  The  Times,  18  and  20  October  1952;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  21  October  1952.  And  see  World 
Today  1953,  pp.  50-52. 

5  On  February  11 :  U.S.A. :  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2484. 
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of  raw  materials.  On  taking  office  he  said  that  the  agreement  for  American 
aid  would  have  to  be  reconsidered,  but  the  fears  aroused  in  Washington 
by  his  appointment  were  not  justified  by  events,  acceptance  of  aid  (other 
than  military  aid)  was  announced  on  17  May,  and  Indonesian  policy 
showed  no  marked  change.  Mr.  Wilopo  said  on  30  August  that  Indonesia 
was  not  at  present  contemplating  seeking  Russian  aid.1 

5.  Burma.  Siam 

Burma,  the  only  South-East  Asian  country  apart  from  Indo-China 
which  marched  with  China,  had  been  one  of  the  first  countries  to  recognize 
the  communist  government  in  Peking.  Relations  between  Peking  and 
Rangoon  were  amicable,  if  not  close,  and  the  presence  of  some  12,000 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  on  Burmese  soil  presented,  therefore,  a  delicate 
problem  in  international  relations.  These  troops,  commanded  by 
General  Li  Mi,  were  in  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  Shan  state  of  Kengtung, 
which  adjoined  China,  Indo-China  and  Siam,  and  they  occasionally  made 
irritating,  though  not  very  successful,  excursions  into  China.  Peking, 
aware  no  doubt  that  Rangoon’s  ability  to  do  anything  about  this  nuisance 
was  limited  by  other  cares,  abstained  from  formal  protest  and  directed  its 
indignation  against  the  U.S.A.  and  Siam,  without  whose  good  offices 
General  Li  Mi  would  have  experienced  serious  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
supplies.  Peking  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  visits  of  General  Collins  to 
Bangkok  and  Lormosa  in  October  1951  and  on  the  visit  to  Lormosa  in  the 
next  month  of  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  in  Siam.2 
In  December  1951  General  Li  Mi,  who  was  reported  to  pay  frequent 
visits  to  Bangkok,  went  to  Formosa,  and  Peking  (and  others)  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  general  was  a  guerrilla  commander,  over 
whom  General  Chiang  exercised  no  authority.3 

On  3  January  1952  Mr.  Vyshinsky  attacked  the  U.S.A.  on  this  score 
in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,4  and  although 
Washington  denied  that  the  U.S.A.  were  supplying  General  Li  Mi  with 
arms,5  there  was  some  evidence  of  unofficial  American  enterprise  in  aid  of 
the  general  and  no  suggestion  that  Washington  was  trying  to  stop  it  or  to 

1  Dawn,  31  August  1952.  And  see  also  speeches  by  Mr.  Wilopo  in  Parliament  on  9  May  and 
19  June:  New  York  Times,  10  May  1952;  The  Times,  15  May  1952;  Dawn,  22  June  1952;  and  a 
statement  by  the  newly  appointed  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Notowidigdo  Mukarto:  Hindu,  31 
August  1952;  Dawn,  3  September  1952. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  2  January  1952. 

3  The  Chinese  Nationalist  charge  d’affaires  in  Bangkok  later  told  a  correspondent  of  The  Times 
that  General  Li  Mi’s  troops  were  under  Formosa’s  direct  control  and  formed  part  of  General 
Chiang’s  forces  and  that  General  Li  Mi  was  not  merely  a  bandit  leader:  The  Times,  20  April 
1953. 

4  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  First  Committee,  477th  Meeting. 

5  See  Manchester  Guardian,  24  January  1952,  for  a  denial  by  Mr.  Acheson. 
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bring  pressure  to  bear  in  Formosa.1  Mr.  Eden  suggested  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  5  February2  that  a  United  Nations  mission  be  sent  to  Burma 
to  discover  the  facts,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  welcomed  in  Washington.3 
At  the  end  of  March  the  Burmese  began  operations  against  the  Nationalist 
force,  which  crossed  the  border  into  China  and  there  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Chinese  communist  troops.4  It  appeared  from  later  reports  that 
the  Nationalists  were  divided  and  came  to  blows  among  themselves.5 

The  government  of  U  Nu — he  formed  a  new  government  on  16  March 
and  at  the  same  time  dropped  the  title  of  Thakin — continued  ambitiously 
with  its  economic  and  social  planning.  German  engineers  were  engaged 
to  repair  rice  mills  and,  the  state  of  war  with  Japan  having  been  ended,6 
a  Japanese  mission  arrived  in  Burma  with  the  hope  of  buying  more  rice 
and  with  offers  of  new  rice-polishing  machinery.7  Between  June  and 
September  a  large  Burmese  mission,  led  by  a  former  Minister  of  Finance, 
went  to  Europe  to  study  social  and  military  matters  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium.8  In  October  a  financial  mission  sought  in  London  revision 
of  the  Burmese  undertaking  to  begin  on  1  April  1952  repayment  of  a 
British  loan  of  £27  million  free  of  interest.  The  first  instalment  had  not 
been  repaid  and  Burma  sought  relief  on  account  of  the  strains  of  civil  war 
and  the  rebels’  possession  of  rich  teak  forests  and  wolfram  mines.9 

The  various  revolts10  continued  but  with  less  intensity.  Parliament 
approved  on  1 2  September  the  boundaries  of  a  Karen  state  of  5,000  square 
miles  in  the  Salween  district.11  Elections  were  completed  in  236  of  the  250 
constituencies  in  the  country,  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League 
retaining  its  political  dominance. 

Siam  continued  to  prosper.  Siam’s  production  and  the  value  of  its 

1  Observer,  20  January  1952.  2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  826-7. 

3  The  Times,  12  February  1952.  See  also  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  April  and 
17  November  1952:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  4gg,  coll.  1007-8,  and  vol.  507,  coll.  1395-6. 

4  The  Times,  28  April  1952;  New  York  Times,  12  July  1952. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  15  July  1952;  The  Times,  7  August  1952. 

6  New  York  Times,  2  May  1952. 

7  Ibid,  and  Daily  Telegraph,  24  March  1952.  Rice  production,  exports  and  prices  continued 
to  rise.  Nine  million  acres  were  under  cultivation,  as  compared  with  12  million  acres  before 
the  war.  Prices  ranged  between  £55  and  £70  per  ton;  the  pre-war  price  was  about  -£9.  Produc¬ 
tion  and  exports  (in  thousands  of  tons)  were : 


I939 

1951 

1952 

Production 

Exports 

7,800 

3,329 

5U36 

1,238 

5,250 

1,305 

New  York  Times,  24  August  1952;  Hindu,  15  October  1952. 

8  The  Times,  16  June  1952;  Scotsman,  23  September  1952. 

9  Financial  Times,  28  October  1952 ;  Observer,  2  November  1952.  Burma  also  owed  Great  Britain 
£12  million  for  civil  and  military  stores. 

10  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  473. 

11  Scotsman,  13  September  1952.  Provision  for  this  state  was  made  in  the  constitution. 
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exports  had  risen  steadily  from  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  1952  the  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  build  up  a  reserve  stock  of  rice.1  Industrial  beginnings 
were  visible  in  cotton,  sugar  and  steel  mills,  and  the  Technical  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  carried  out  a  survey  of  Siam’s  extensive  mineral 
wealth.2  The  Commonwealth  remained  the  principal  purchaser  of 
Siamese  exports,  but  the  American  share  in  Siamese  trade  rose  (the 
U.S.A.  took  one-third  of  Siamese  exports  in  1951)  and  reviving  trade  with 
Japan  prompted  the  dispatch  in  September  1952  of  a  commercial  mission 
to  Japan  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  South-East  Asia. 

Marshal  Pibul  remained  in  office.  On  29  June  1951  he  was  kidnapped 
by  a  party  of  marines  during  a  ceremony  in  Bangkok  harbour,  but  this 
latest  move  in  the  traditional  feud  between  the  army  and  the  navy  proved 
a  failure  from  the  naval  point  of  view,  and  after  36  hours’  fighting  Marshal 
Pibul  was  back.3  Five  months  later  senior  officers  of  the  three  armed 
services  and  of  the  police4  combined  ostensibly  to  oust  Marshal  Pibul, 
whom  they  accused  of  failing  to  suppress  communism  and  corruption, 
but  their  coup,  which  involved  no  bloodshed,  was  a  device  for  altering  the 
constitution  rather  than  for  removing  the  Marshal,  who  was  immediately 
reinstated.  The  real  object  of  the  plotters  was  to  restore  the  constitution  of 
1932,  whose  enactment  had  followed  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  royal 
family  to  the  chiefs  of  the  armed  forces,  and  to  abolish  the  constitution 


New  York  Times,  28  December  1951.  Production  of  rice  was  as  follows: 

million  tons 

1 935-40  (average)  ...  4-8 


1948- 9 

1949- 50 

1 950- 1 
i95!-2 

(F.A.O.:  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics, 


5’25 

7‘4 

6-6 

7'3 

vol.  ii, 


no.  2,  February  1953; 


Commonwealth  Economic  Committee:  Rice  Bulletin,  vol. 
Shipments  of  rubber  were : 

I937“4I  (average) 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 
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supplement  no.  3. 
thousand  tons 
42-6 
95 
94 

I  I2'2 

108-8 
97-8 


March  1953). 


(International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  6,  March  1953). 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  February  1952. 

3  This  coup  closely  followed  the  return  to  Siam  of  Lieutenant-General  Luang  Kach  Songgram, 
a  former  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  who  had  fallen  out  with  Marshal  Pibul  and  gone  to 
Hongkong  in  January  1950  to  escape  certain  charges.  He  was  arrested  soon  after  his  return  in 
April  1951  on  a  charge  of  corruption  but  was  released.  Contrary  to  many  expectations  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  plot  of  the  following  month. 

4  The  police  was  the  strongest  force  in  Siam.  The  military  police  had  a  strength  of  about  40,000. 
The  combined  strength  of  the  three  services  and  the  police  was  about  85,000.  The  commander 
of  the  police  was  Lieutenant-General  Phao  Sriyanondh,  a  son-in-law  of  the  new  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  General  Phin  Chunhaven,  who  was  an  army  officer  and  an  old  adherent  of 
Marshal  Pibul.  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  362,  n.  4. 
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of  1949,  under  which  the  King  was  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
armed  forces.1  The  occasion  for  this  action  was  the  return  of  the  young 
King  Phumiphon  Aduldet,  who  on  landing  at  Bangkok  on  2  December 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  what  had  just  happened.  The  legislature 
established  in  1949  disappeared,  and  elections  were  held  on  27  February 
1952  for  half  a  new  unicameral  National  Assembly  of  246  members  (the 
other  half  was  appointed).  This  Assembly  met  on  8  March  and  on  the 
same  day  the  King  signed  an  amended  version  of  the  1 932  constitution. 
On  25  March  he  appointed  Marshal  Pibul  to  be  Prime  Minister.  The 
new  government  of  26  contained  20  generals  and  admirals. 

Siam,  which  had  no  frontier  with  China,  made  no  secret  of  its  dislike 
for  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  for  communism.  Marshal  Pibul 
said  on  30  March  1951  that  the  only  threat  to  Siam  came  from  China, 
but  that  Siam,  its  forces  increased  and  equipped  with  modern  weapons, 
would  not  be  caught  as  in  1941. 2  The  Siamese  Communist  Party  was 
itself  small  owing  to  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  the 
influence  of  Buddhism,  and  to  other  factors,  but  moves  to  improve 
collaboration  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
communist  groups3  caused  fears  of  a  further  extension  of  communist 
activities  in  Siam.  One  of  the  two  Siamese  battalions  in  Korea  was 
brought  home  during  1951. 4 

The  4  million  or  so  Chinese  in  Siam,  including  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Bangkok,  provided  grounds  for  Siamese  apprehensions 
and  for  disputes  with  Peking.  The  Chinese  press  and  wireless  protested 
against  persecution  of  Chinese  in  Siam,5  in  particular  the  closing  of  Chinese 
schools,6  the  deportation  of  Chinese,7  and  the  increase  from  20  to  400  baht 
of  the  annual  fee  for  the  registration  of  aliens.8  Communists  (and  those 
whom  it  was  convenient  to  label  communist)  were  removed  from  the 
Siamese  civil  service,9  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  entry  of  com¬ 
munist  agents  in  the  guise  of  merchants.10  On  10  November  1952  about 
55  persons,11  including  army  officers  and  members  of  the  Siamese  Peace 
Committee,  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiring  under  communist 

1  This  constitution,  adopted  on  28  January  1949,  followed  Marshal  Pibul’s  seizure  of  power  in 
April  1948:  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  364.  For  the  text  of  the  1949  constitution  see  Amos  J. 
Peaslee:  Constitutions  of  Nations  (Concord,  N.H.,  Rumford  Press,  1950),  iii,  165-86. 

2  Straits  Times,  10  April  1951. 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  455.  4  Straits  Times,  20  March  1951. 

5  South  China  Morning  Post,  20  February  1951,  and  New  China  News  Agency,  22  February  1951. 
For  an  official  Chinese  statement  see  ibid.  19  February  1951. 

6  See  The  Times,  24  February  1951,  and  New  China  News  Agency,  4,  16  and  18  October  1951. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  6  February  1952.  Peking  complained  that  Chinese  were  being  sent 
from  Siam  to  Formosa. 

8  Ibid.  13  and  18  March,  25  July  and  7  August  1952. 

9  Straits  Times,  18  September  1951. 

10  Ibid.  1 9  July  1952. 

11  Manchester  Guardian,  1  December  1952.  Earlier  reports  mentioned  twice  as  many  arrests. 
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inspiration,1  and  three  days  later  the  National  Assembly  hurriedly  passed 
through  all  its  stages  a  Bill  (long  on  the  stocks)  imposing  heavy  penalties 
for  subversive  activities.  Under  this  Bill  any  person  attending  a  communist 
meeting  might  be  deemed  a  communist  and  the  chief  of  any  organization 
became  liable  to  the  same  sentence  as  that  passed  on  any  member  of  his 
organization.2 

1  New  York  Times,  n  and  ^November  1952;  The  Times,  13  November  1952.  Vague  expecta¬ 
tions  of  Russian  recognition  were  reported.  The  Tass  correspondent  in  Bangkok  was  arrested  on 
26  November. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  1  December  1952. 
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Free  Officers  Committee,  inception  of, 
209  and  nn  3  and  4;  secret  circulars, 
210,  221;  Sudan  and,  225,  226;  see 
also  below  under  Military  coup. 
Germany,  relations  with,  228  and  n  3. 
Government  changes,  203,  204—5,  208, 
210,  214,  219. 

Great  Britain:  anti-British  press  cam¬ 
paign,  226  n  3;  armaments,  221; 
Canal  Zone  Base,  negotiations  and 
statements,  204,  205,  221-3;  cotton 
trade,  218-19;  sterling  balances, 
release  of,  205,  219;  Sudan,  205-7, 
223—7  passim:  see  also  below  under 
Middle  East  Command. 

'Iraq,  relations  with,  235-7  passim. 
Israel,  relations  with,  238-40. 

Middle  East  Command :  attitude  to, 
221,  227;  Anglo-U.S.  support  re¬ 
affirmed,  29. 


Egypt:  ( contd .) 

Military  coup,  210-1 1 ;  counter-cowjf)  sup¬ 
pressed,  229—30. 

Neutralism,  214,  221,  227  and  n  2. 
Parliament  dissolved,  205. 

Political  purge,  214-15,  219-20. 
Reforms,  212-13,  215. 

Regency  Council  appointed,  212;  mili¬ 
tary  member  dismissed,  216—17. 
Spain,  Treaty  of  Friendship,  52. 

Sudan,  negotiations  and  policy,  206-7, 
223-7;  agreement  signed,  224. 
United  Nations,  see  above  under  France. 
U.S.A. :  aid  suspended,  47  and  n  4; 
approves  revolution,  220  and  n  1 ; 
U.S.  attitude  to  Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute,  206. 

Wafd,  opposition  to  military  regime, 
213-14,  215-16. 

Ehard,  Dr.  Hans,  119. 

Ehlers,  Hermann,  60,  99,  ill— 12. 
Ehrenburg,  Ilya,  183  and  n  9. 

Eisenhower,  General  Dwight  D.,  72  n  4, 
94,  178  n  2;  foreign  aid,  46;  foreign 
policy,  16-17;  foreign  trade,  22;  Korea, 
334—5 ;  NATO,  35-36;  Presidential 
election,  11-14;  Spain,  51. 

Elizalde,  Joaquin,  407,  408. 

Enbom,  Fritjof,  185  n  4. 

Entezam,  Nasrollah,  255,  262  n  5. 
Ethiopia,  see  Abyssinia. 

Euler,  August,  72,  83. 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community; 
British  support,  94;  High  Authority  in¬ 
augurated,  137;  political  organization 
in  conjunction  with  other  European 
institutions,  68,  136-9;  seat  of,  123  and 
n  3;  Treaty  ratifications,  137  n  4. 
European  Defence  Community: 

Armaments,  86;  see  also  below  under  Ger¬ 
many. 

Armed  forces,  69,  84,  107  and  n  3-108 
and  n  1. 

Belgian  attitude  to,  69  n  1,  114  and 
n  6-1 15  and  n  2. 

Finance,  69  and  n  1,  77  n  1,  84,  86  and 
n  1,  108. 

France,  attitude  and  policy,  75-80, 
92-95  passim,  102-3,  121-2,  127-30. 
Germany:  armaments,  67  «  1,  79,  81, 
82,  106,  109;  attitude  and  policy, 
69-75.  81-83,  99,  1 1 7-2 1,  1 32-6; 

financial  contribution,  61—66  passim, 

74>  75)  83.  87,  98,  99-102,  105,  106 
n  5 ;  manpower,  70  n  1 ,  108  n  1 ;  united 
Germany  and,  103,  106—7. 

Great  Britain,  29,  32,  78,  79,  81,  93-95, 
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European  Defence  Community:  ( contd .) 

Great  Britain:  {contd.) 

102-3,  1 1 3— 14;  reciprocal  treaty 

signed,  108-9. 

Guarantees,  Anglo-U.S.,  French  pro¬ 
posals  for,  79,  93-95,  102-3,  108-9. 

Italian  attitude,  1 15-17. 

Language,  106  n  7. 

NATO,  reciprocal  guarantees  and  rela¬ 
tions  with,  33,  49-50,  77,  81-82,  87 
and  n  2-88,  108. 

Netherlands,  attitude  to,  69  n  1,  1 14-15 
and  nn  1  and  2. 

Paris  conferences  of  participating 
Powers,  67-69,  106;  report  on,  83-86. 

Political  organization,  66-68,  83-84, 
85-86,  107.  See  also  European 

Political  Authority. 

Treaty  and  Protocols  signed  (27.5.52 
by  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands),  106-g. 

U.S.S.R.,  attitude  to,  57,  111,  125  n  6. 

U.S.A.,  27,  79,  81,  93,  95,  102-3,  Jog. 

World  Peace  Council  resolution,  182. 

European  Payments  Union,  Italy  and, 

1 1 5  w  3- 

European  Political  Authority,  proposals 
for,  137-9. 

European  unity,  British  attitude,  29,  94; 

post-war  trends  towards,  7—10. 

Evatt,  Herbert,  359. 

Eytan,  Walter,  241. 


Fadeev,  Alexander,  183  n  g. 

Fajon,  Etienne,  184. 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  termination  of, 
366. 

Farkas,  General,  152  and  n  4. 

Faruq,  King  of  Egypt,  203  and  n  2,  204, 
209—10,  238;  abdication,  21 1. 

Faure,  Edgar,  36-37,  79,  128,  279. 
Fedoseev,  P.  N.,  149. 

Feldman,  Bertu,  172. 

Fez  Treaty  (1912),  265,  291,  292,  294  and 
n  8,  295. 

Fischl,  Otto,  166  n  6. 

Five-Power  Peace  Pact,  appeal  for,  183 
nn  1  and  10,  189  and  n  5. 

Ford,  R.,  342-3. 

France : 

Arab  and  Asian  States,  protests  on  policy 
in  North  Africa,  289-90,  293;  U.N. 
demarches  on,  280-1,  285,  288-9,  294, 
295-6. 

Armed  forces,  34,  36,  41,  76  n  2;  ex¬ 
peditionary  force,  415,  424. 


France:  {contd.) 

Communist  countries,  trade  with,  47 
and  n  2. 

Communist  Party  dissensions,  184. 

Defence  expenditure,  34  n  3,  36—41 
passim,  416  and  n  5,  424  and  n  3. 

Egypt,  see  above  under  Arab  and  Asian 
States. 

European  Army,  see  European  Defence 
Community. 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
Treaty  ratified,  137  n  4. 

European  Defence  Treaty  signed,  106. 

Financial  crisis,  see  above  under  Defence 
expenditure. 

Foreign  trade,  deficit,  38  and  n  2. 

Gaullists,  129  and  n  1. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  France,  and  see 
European  Defence  Community. 

Great  Britain:  European  defence,  32, 
78,  79.  .81,  93-95,  102-3,  *08-9; 
Indo-China,  403;  see  also  below  under 
South-East  Asia. 

Indo-China,  see  Indo-China. 

Italy,  relations  with,  116. 

Japan,  pre-war  debts,  390;  ratifies  Peace 
Treaty,  359;  war  criminals,  388—9. 

Morocco,  see  Morocco. 

Saar,  see  Saar. 

South-East  Asia,  tripartite  discussions 
on,  401-3,  41 1,  428  n  1. 

Spain,  opposition  to  NATO  member¬ 
ship,  51 ;  Tangier,  53  and  n  4-54. 

Tunisia,  see  Tunisia. 

U.S.S.R.,  appeasement,  78,  125  and 
n  6,  179;  Germany,  exchanges  on, 
88-89  and  n  4,  109-12  passim. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
France. 

U.S.A. :  aid,  36-41  passim,  44  n  2,  48, 
122;  Indo-China  and,  42 1—4;  Morocco, 
dispute  on  trading  rights  in,  2g6— 8; 
trade  restrictions,  19;  Tunisia,  275, 
276,  281  and  n  9,  283  n  6,  285,  287-8; 
see  also  above  under  South-East  Asia. 

Franco,  General,  52  and  n  4,  53,  54. 

Frank,  Jozef,  166. 

Franks,  Sir  Oliver,  35. 

Frejka,  Ludvik,  166. 

French  North  Africa,  122,  263-98. 

French  Union,  270  and  n  3-271. 

Friends,  Society  of,  proposals  on  Korea, 

326. 

Gabor,  Peter,  172. 

Garner,  Robert  L.,  249-50. 

Gautier,  Georges,  409  n  2. 
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Geiger,  Georg,  1 30  n  1 1 . 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

1 9  w  11,  22,  26. 

Geminder,  Bedrich,  166. 

Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war, 

(I949)»  318  and  n  4,  320,  327,  329,  330, 

331,  333. 

Geneva  Protocol  (1925),  182. 

Georgescu,  Teohari,  168. 

Germany : 

Armed  forces,  in  eastern  Germany, 
154  n  1 ;  in  western  Germany,  see 
European  Defence  Community  : 
Germany. 

Armies  foreign,  retention  of  in  post¬ 
occupation  era,  64,  86—87,  io4>  io5> 
109. 

Berlin,  three-Power  declarations  on, 
106,  109;  West  German  economic  aid 
and  relations  with,  64,  104-5. 

Conscription,  see  below  under  Constitu¬ 
tional  Court. 

Constitutional  Court :  rearmament  issue, 
70,  73,  99,  ”7-i 8,  120,  133,  134-6 
and  n  4;  Socialist  Reich  Party,  in¬ 
junction  against,  140. 

Contractual  agreements,  72—73,  75; 
Bindungsklausel,  96,  97,  98,  103,  118 
n  4,  120;  British  approval,  1 13-14; 
negotiations  with  western  Powers, 
95-99  (signed  26.5.52),  102-5,  see 
also  below  under  Defence  costs  and 
London  Conference;  ratification  de¬ 
bates,  1 1 7— 21  passim,  133—6  passim, 
U.S.  ratification,  112— 13  and  n  3. 

Convention  on  relations  between  the 
three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public,  see  above  under  Contractual 
agreements. 

Czechoslovakia,  Berlin  conference  on 
economic  co-operation,  154  and  n  5. 

Debts,  external,  London  agreement  on, 
62  n  3. 

Defence  costs,  61—66  passim,  74,  75,  83, 
87,  98,  99-102,  105,  106  n  5. 

Dienstgruppen,  75  and  n  3. 

Economic  position,  Federal  Republic, 
62,  64-65. 

Egypt,  relations  with,  228  and  n  3. 

Elections,  all-German,  see  below  under 
Unification. 

Electoral  laws  for  United  Germany, 
60-61. 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
ratification,  137  n  4. 

European  Army,  see  European  De¬ 
fence  Community. 


Germany:  ( contd .) 

European  Defence  Treaty  signed,  106. 

Five-year  plan,  155. 

Foreign  policy,  attempts  to  co-operate 
with  Socialist  Opposition,  73  n  2, 
132  and  n  9. 

Four-Power  Conference,  proposals  for, 
see  below  under  Unification. 

France:  Berlin,  declarations  on,  106, 
109;  Peace  Treaty,  note  from  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  on,  61;  unification, 
exchanges  with  U.S.S.R.  on,  88-89 
and  n  4,  109—12  passim ;  see  also  above 
under  Contractual  agreements  and 
Defence  costs,  and  below  under  London 
Conference.  And  see  European  De¬ 
fence  Community  and  Saar. 

Frontiers,  89,  104,  134;  see  also  below 
under  Oder— Neisse  line. 

Great  Britain:  Berlin,  declarations  on, 
106,  109;  Peace  Treaty,  note  from 
Democratic  Republic  on,  61 ;  unifica¬ 
tion,  exchanges  with  U.S.S.R.  on, 
88-89  an<i  n  4,  109-12  passim-,  see  also 
above  under  Contractual  agreements  and 
Defence  costs,  and  below  under  London 
Conference.  And  see  European  De¬ 
fence  Community  :  Great  Britain. 

Israel,  German  property  in  Israel,  234— 
5;  reparations  agreement,  233—4; 
Egyptian  opposition  to,  228. 

Italy,  De  Gasperi’s  visit  to  Bonn,  1 16. 

Japan,  opens  diplomatic  relations,  361. 

Lastenausgleich,  97  and  n  8,  98. 

London  Conference  and  agreement  on 
external  debts,  62  n  3 ;  western 
Foreign  Ministers  with  German  Chan¬ 
cellor,  80-83,  86-87. 

Military  Security  Board,  75,  109. 

NATO,  guarantee  extended  to,  through 
reciprocal  agreements  with  E.D.C., 
108;  membership,  question  of,  68  and 
n  3,  72,  73,  76—80,  passim,  81  and  n  1, 
82,  83,  hi,  134. 

Neo-Nazis,  139-41. 

Neutrality,  question  of,  57-58,  70,  73, 
74,  89-90. 

Notgemeinschaft  fur  den  Frieden  Europas, 
70  n  4. 

Occupation,  costs,  63  n  1 ;  see  also  above 
under  Defence  costs;  Statute,  revoca¬ 
tion  of,  104. 

Oder— Neisse  line,  58,  71,  90,  120. 

Persia,  barter  agreement,  251  n  6. 

Poland,  Berlin  conference  on  economic 
co-operation,  154  and  n  5;  resettle¬ 
ment  of  annexed  territories,  163  n  6. 
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Germany:  ( contd .) 

Potsdam  agreement  (1945),  57,  67  n  1, 
89,  12 1,  127-8,  133. 

Rearmament,  post-war  problem  of,  55- 
58;  Russian  proposals  for,  88-89.  $ ee 
also  European  Defence  Community. 

Refugees,  65. 

Reparations,  agreement  with  Israel, 
233-4- 

Saar,  see  Saar. 

Socialist  Reich  Party,  139-40. 

Unification,  east  and  west  German  pro¬ 
posals  and  exchanges,  59-61,  m-12, 
120;  four-Power  conference  on,  pro¬ 
posals  for,  88-90,  iog-12  passim,  1 13- 
14;  London  four-Power  declaration 
on,  82;  Russian  statements  on,  177, 
178  n  2;  western  alliance  and,  69-70, 
73>  74.  75  «  b  96  and  n  4,  97,  98,  103 
n  5,  104,  121,  133,  134;  World  Peace 
Conference  resolution  on,  183  n  10. 

U.S.S.R. :  Berlin  economic  conference, 
154  and  n  5;  economic  exploitation 
and  policy,  156—7;  four-Power  dis¬ 
cussions,  proposals  for,  88-90,  109—12 
passim ;  Peace  Treaty,  exchanges  with 
Democratic  Republic  on,  61  and  n  4; 
policy  statements,  177,  178  n  2;  re¬ 
armament,  57,  88-89,  1 1 125  n  6. 

United  Nations,  investigation  commis¬ 
sion,  60,  89  and  n  4;  electoral  law, 
61. 

U.S.A. :  arms  and  equipment,  appeal 
for,  10 1 ;  Berlin,  declarations  on,  106, 
109;  Peace  Treaty,  note  from  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  on,  61;  unification, 
exchanges  with  U.S.S.R.  on,  88-89 
and  n  4,  109—12  passim-,  see  also  above 
under  Contractual  agreements,  De¬ 
fence  costs,  and  London  Conference. 
And  see  European  Defence  Com¬ 
munity:  U.S.A. 

War  criminals,  72,  74,  81,  82,  96,  97-98 
and  n  3,  103  and  n  2,  105,  120,  133  and 
n  1. 

World  Peace  Council,  Berlin  meeting, 
182. 

Gero,  Erno,  160-1,  170  and  11  6,  172. 

Gheorghiu-Dej,  Gheorghe,  158  n  2,  161 

n  4,  168,  169  and  nn  1  and  6. 

Gibraltar,  British-Spanish  controversy,  54. 

Glubb,  John  Bagot  Pasha,  193  n  2. 

Gold,  price  of,  28  and  n  2. 

Goldmann,  Dr.  Nahum,  233,  234  n  5. 

Gomulka,  Vladislav,  167. 

Gottwald,  President  Klement,  165,  166 

and  n  8,  242. 


Grandval,  Gilbert,  68  n  3,  71,  124,  125, 

126,  131. 

Gray,  W.  N.,  432  n  6. 

Great  Britain : 

ANZUS  Treaty,  405-6. 

Armed  forces  in  Europe,  79,  81,  93, 
log;  tripartite  negotiations  with 
Germany  on,  64,  86—87,  I043  io5- 

Burma,  financial  discussions  with,  446. 

China,  see  China:  Great  Britain. 

Commonwealth,  see  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Communist  countries,  trade  with,  181—2. 
See  also  China:  Great  Britain,  trade. 

Council  of  Europe,  Eden  proposals, 
136-8  passim. 

Czechoslovakia,  trade  agreement,  18 1 
and  n  5. 

Defence,  expenditure  under  NATO, 
34  n  3;  modification  of  programme, 
4I_44- 

Economic  policy  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  22—28;  see  also  above  under 
Defence. 

Egypt,  see  Egypt:  Great  Britain. 

European  Defence  Community,  29,  32, 
78,  79.  81,  93-95.  102-3;  signs  reci¬ 
procal  treaty  with,  108—9. 

France,  Indo-China,  403;  see  also  above 
under  European  Defence  Community, 
and  below  under  South-East  Asia. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  Great  Britain. 

India,  discussions  on  Korea,  329. 

Indo-China,  co-operation  with  France, 
403;  see  also  below  under  South-East 
Asia. 

Israel,  loan  refused,  232. 

Japan,  see  J apan  :  Great  Britain. 

Korea,  see  Korea:  Great  Britain. 

Malaya,  see  Malaya. 

Persia,  see  Persia:  Great  Britain. 

Siam,  rice  agreement,  394  n  4. 

South-East  Asia,  tripartite  discussions 
on,  401-3,  41 1,  428  n  1. 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  54;  NATO  member¬ 
ship  opposed,  51;  Tangier,  53  and 
n  4—54. 

U.S.S.R.  see  U.S.S.R.:  Great  Britain. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Great  Britain. 

U.S.A.,  see  U.S.A.:  Great  Britain. 

Greece:  Israel,  relations  with,  241;  U.S. 

aid,  44  n  2,  48  n  2;  trade  restrictions  and, 

19  n  11. 

Gregor,  Dr.  Antonin,  158  n  6,  166—7. 

Grekoff,  General,  152  and  n  4. 

Griffis,  Stanton,  51  and  n  4. 
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Gromyko,  Andrei,  179. 

Grotewohl,  Otto,  60,  61,  89  n  4. 

Groza,  Petru,  169. 

Gruenther,  General  Alfred  M.,  45. 
Guillaume,  General  Augustin,  294. 
Guingouin,  Georges,  184  n  9. 

Gusev,  General,  152  and  n  4. 

Habomai  Islands,  365. 

Had!  Pasha,  Ibrahim  fAbd  ul-,  214. 
Haidar,  General  Muhammad,  210. 
Hajdu,  Vavro,  166  and  n  6. 

Hajjl,  al-Masall,  269  n. 

Hallstein,  Dr.  Walter,  68  n  3,  69  n  4,  72 
n  4,  98  n  5,  106  and  n  6,  123  and  n  8, 
1 33- 

Hamilton,  Maxwell,  366. 

Hankey,  Robert,  248  and  n  3. 

Harriman,  Averell,  19,  34,  45,  47  and  n  1, 
64,  258,  421  n  7. 

Harrison,  General  William  K.,  320,  324, 
325-6- 

Hashid,  Farhat,  288. 

Hatoyama,  Ichiro,  382-3,  386-7. 
Hawrani,  Akram,  194,  195-6. 

Hazi,  Arpad,  170  and  n  6. 

Head,  Anthony,  221—2. 

Heald,  Sir  Lionel,  253. 

Heinemann,  Dr.  Gustav,  70  n  4. 

Herriot,  Edouard,  127—8,  129  and  n  3. 
Heuss,  President  T.,  118,  134,  135-6. 
Hickey,  General  Doyle  O.,  386. 
Higashikuni,  Prince,  381. 

Hilali  Pasha,  Ahmad  Naglb  al-,  204,  205, 
206-8,  210,  215. 

Hirokawa,  Kozen,  387. 

Hoang  Nam  Hung,  413. 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  410  n  1,  417-18,  419. 
Hoffmann,  Johannes,  124,  125,  126,  131. 
Homma,  General  Masahuru,  381. 
Hongkong,  348,  406. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  45  n  4. 

Hopker-Aschoff,  Dr.  Hermann,  133. 
Hopkinson,  Henry,  344—5. 

Hori,  Shigeru,  387. 

Horvath,  Marton,  170. 

Howe,  Sir  Robert,  205,  206. 

Huan  Hsiang,  346. 

Hungary:  collectivization,  163  n  1,  164; 
defence  policy,  U.S.S.R.  and,  152  and 
n  4,  154  n  2,  155;  deportations,  153; 
economic  policy  and  production,  155, 
157,  158  n  1,  1 60—1 ;  Jews,  171,  172; 
Persia,  barter  agreement,  251  n  6; 
political  developments,  170;  Rumania, 
economic  co-operation,  162;  U.S.S.R., 
economic  exploitation,  159,  160  and 


Hungary:  ( contd .) 

n  1 1 ;  U.S.A.,  aircraft  inciden  and 

Kersten  amendment,  186. 

Husain,  Ahmad,  194. 

Husain,  Major  Kamal  ud-Din,  209  n  3. 

Husaini,  Colonel  Ibrahim,  195. 

Iacob,  Alexander,  168  n  2. 

ibn  Sa"ud,  'Abd  ul-Aziz,  King  of  Arabia, 

202. 

ibn  Yusuf  V,  Sidi  Muhammad,  Sultan  of 

Morocco,  54,  290-6  passim. 

ibn  Yusuf,  Salih,  273,  275,  277-8  and  n  3, 
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developments,  447—8;  rice  production 
and  exports,  394  and  n  4,  447  n  1 ; 
rubber  exports,  447  n  1 ;  U.S.  technical 
aid,  398  and  n  5. 

Silesia,  coal  (1938  figures),  62  and  n  2; 
Polish  resettlement  of,  163  n  6. 

Silu,  Colonel  Fawzi,  194,  195  n  4. 

Simone,  Andre,  166. 

Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha,  Fu'ad,  203,  205,  208, 
212,  213,  214,  219. 

Sirag  ud-Din  Bey,  Yasin,  214,  238. 

SirrI  Pasha,  Husain,  208,  210. 

Skoda  Works,  154  n  5,  155. 

Slansky,  Rudolf,  165-6,  242. 

Slim,  Field  Marshal  Sir  William,  401. 

Sling,  Otto,  165,  166. 

Smith,  Alexander  H.,  355,  356-7. 

Songgram,  General  Luang  Kach,  447  n  3. 

Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  417  n  6. 

South-East  Asia,  tripartite  security  discus¬ 
sions  (France,  Great  Britain,  U.S. A.), 
401-3;  military  committee,  402  and  n  3, 
428  n  1. 

Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  126  11  1,  138  n  2. 

Spain:  Arab  States,  relations  and  treaties 
with,  52—53;  Japan,  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions,  361;  Portugal,  Franco-Salazar 
meeting,  52  and  n  6;  Tangier,  proposals, 
for  Statute  revision,  53-54;  UNESCO, 
admitted  to  membership,  54;  U.S. A., 
aid,  46,  52  and  n  1 ;  western  defence  and, 
50752. 

Spanish  Morocco,  see  Morocco  :  Spanish. 

Sparkman,  John  J.,  355,  356-7. 

Spender,  Sir  Percy,  404. 

Spratly  Islands,  361. 

Spry,  General  James,  50—51. 

Sriyanondh,  General  Phao,  447  n  4. 


Stalin,  Marshal  J.  V.,  147  n  1,  175  n,  179, 
418;  China,  353,  354;  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  Socialism,  article  on,  174-5; 
Japan,  178  n  1,  364-5;  succession, 
speculations  on,  148—9;  U.S.  journalists, 
replies  to,  178  n  2. 

Stassen,  Harold,  45  n  4. 

Sterling  area,  financial  crisis  and  remedial 
measures  within  the  Commonwealth, 
22-28;  membership,  23  n  4;  Japanese 
trade  and,  396  and  n  6. 

Stevenson,  Adlai,  12,  13  and  n  2,  17  and 
n  5. 

Stikker,  Dirk,  35,  441. 

Stockier,  Lajos,  172. 

Strauss,  Dr.  Franz,  97. 

Struye,  Paul,  1 14  n  6. 

Subandrio,  Dr.,  400  n  3. 

Subardjo,  Ahmad,  444. 

Sudan,  205-7,  223-7. 

Suez  Canal  Zone  Base,  see  under  Egypt: 
Great  Britain. 

Sufrin,  Sydney,  50-51. 

Sukarno,  President,  408,  441. 

Sukiman,  Dr.  Wirjosandjojo,  441,  444. 

Sulh,  Riyad  as-,  196. 

Sun  Yat-Sen,  Mrs.,  183  n  9. 

Sunarjo,  Dr.,  407. 

Supomo,  Dr.,  441. 

Suslov,  Michael,  149. 

Svab,  Karel,  166  and  n  6. 

Sweden :  Japan,  diplomatic  relations  with, 
361;  Korean  Armistice,  member  of 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  308,  315,  316;  and  of  proposed 
Repatriation  Commission,  330 ; 
U.S.S.R.,  dispute  with,  185  n  4. 

Switzerland :  Korean  Armistice,  member 
of  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com¬ 
mission,  308,  315,  316;  and  of  proposed 
Repatriation  Commission,  330;  Persian 
oil,  attempts  to  purchase,  253-4;  U.S. 
trade  restrictions,  ig. 

Syria:  French  North  Africa,  protests 
against  French  policy  in,  290,  293; 
joint  U.N.  demarches  on,  280  and  n  5— 
281  and  n  5,  285,  289,  294,  295-6;  Traq, 
relations  with,  237;  Israel,  relations 
with,  238,  239—40;  military  coups  (1949), 
192;  (1951),  194-6;  Communist  Party, 
196;  National  Party,  196;  Spain,  Treaty 
of  Friendship  with,  52. 

Szwalbe,  Stanislaw,  167. 

Tabbah,  Colonel  Tzzat,  195. 

Taft,  Robert  A.,  1 1  and  si,  12,  45  n  4. 

Taha,  'Abd  ul-Qadir,  208-9  and  n  1. 
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Taiwan,  see  China:  Nationalists. 

Talal,  King  of  Jordan,  193. 

Tan,  Sir  Cheng-lock,  436  n  4. 

Tangier,  international  administration  of, 

53-54- 

Tawflq  Abu'l-Huda  Pasha,  193. 

Technical  aid  programmes,  see  Under¬ 
developed  Areas. 

Teitgen,  Pierre-Henri,  129  and  n  3. 

Temple,  Emmanuel,  284. 

Templer,  Sir  Gerald,  431-5  and  n  3, 
440. 

Teng  Hua,  General,  419. 

Thabit,  Karim,  208  and  n  3,  214. 

Thailand,  see  Siam. 

Thorez,  Maurice,  184. 

Thorp,  Willard,  ig. 

Three  Wise  Men,  see  under  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Tillon,  Charles,  125  n  6,  184. 

Togliatti,  Palmiro,  185  and  n  1. 

Togo,  Shigenou,  381. 

‘Trade  not  aid’,  18. 

Tran  Van  Huu,  412. 

Tran  Van  Que,  413. 

Truman,  President  Harry  S.,  11  and  n  2, 
1 12,  1 13  n  3,  321;  Churchill,  discussions 
with,  28—29,  32j  304—6  passim',  foreign 
aid,  44,  46,  47;  foreign  trade,  18,  19,  20, 
22  ;  Japan,  358,  359  and  n  5,  388  ;  Persia, 
25 T  257-8,  259;  Spain,  51. 

Tsuji,  Masanobu,  389. 

Tunisia : 

Arab  and  Asian  States,  protest  on 
French  policy  in,  289-90;  U.N.  de¬ 
marches  on,  280—1,  285,  287—9. 

Bey  of,  see  Amin,  Pasha  Sidi  Muham¬ 
mad  AL-. 

Communists,  267,  275  n  8,  278. 

French  policy  statements,  279;  see  also 
below  under  Reforms. 

Government,  French  demand  for  dis¬ 
missal  of,  281—2. 

New  Dastur  Party,  267;  joins  govern¬ 
ment,  273-4;  leaders  arrested,  278, 
283-4  and  n  1,  288;  negotiations  with 
France,  275—6;  opposes  French  policy, 
283,  286,  290,  see  also  passim-,  self- 
government,  proposals  for,  272.  See 
also  Bourguiba,  Dr. 

Old  Dastur,  267,  274,  278. 

Protectorate  established  (1881),  264. 
Reforms,  French  proposals,  273,  274, 
282—3;  decrees  signed  (February 
1951),  274;  (December  1952),  289; 
Mixed  Commission,  proposals  for, 
279,  282,  283,  284. 


Tunisia:  ( contd .) 

Resident-General,  appointments,  272-3, 
276;  Foreign  Minister,  appointed  as, 
282. 

Riots  and  unrest,  275,  278,  279,  283, 
288. 

Trade  unions,  267,  275,  283,  288. 
United  Nations,  dispute  with  France, 
276-8,  279,  280-1,  282,  285,  287-8. 
U.S.A.,  attitude  and  policy,  275,  276, 
281  and  n  9,  283  n  6,  285,  287-8. 
World  Peace  Congress  resolution,  183 
n  10. 

Turkey:  diplomatic  missions  exchanged 
with  Israel,  241 ;  ratifies  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  361 ;  U.S.  aid,  44  n  2,  and  trade 
restrictions,  19  n  1 1 . 

Ueda,  General  Kenkichi,  380. 

'Umari  Bey,  ‘Abd  ul-Galll  al-,  214. 

Under-developed  areas:  British  Common¬ 
wealth  proposals,  27;  Colombo  Plan, 
396-8  passim',  Japan  and,  396-7; 
U.S.S.R.  and,  400;  U.N.  technical  aid 
programme,  47  n  4,  248  n  7,  395-6;  U.S. 
technical  aid  programme,  233,  248, 
398-400,  447. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Afghanistan,  protest  on  U.S.  oil  experts 
in,  47  n  4. 

Anti-Semitism,  150,  17 1—3;  see  also  below 
under  Israel. 

Armed  forces,  45,  154;  see  also  below 
under  Defence. 

Burma,  relations  with,  400  and  n  6. 
China,  see  China:  U.S.S.R. 

Communist  Party,  Congress,  145-7, 
1 75  n,  176-7;  reorganization  of,  146— 
7- 

Czechoslovakia,  economic  exchanges 
and  exploitation,  158  and  n  6-159; 
see  also  below  under  Defence. 

Defence  policy,  eastern  and  central 
Europe,  15 1-5. 

Economic  production,  143-5;  satellite 
States  and,  155-61. 

Foreign  policy,  Malenkov  on,  177; 
Stalin  on,  178  n  2. 

Foreign  trade  policy,  satellite  states  and, 

1 58-9,  161-2;  promotion  of  East- 
West  trade  see  below  under  Moscow 
Economic  Conference. 

France,  appeasement,  78,  125  and  n  6, 
179;  Germany,  exchanges  on,  88—89 
and  n  4,  109-12  passim. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  U.S.S.R. 
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Union ofSovietSocialistRepublics :  ( contd .) 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  exchanges  on, 
88-89  and  n  4,  109-12  passim ;  grain 
deliveries,  reduction  in,  182  and  n  1; 
Moscow  Economic  Conference,  1 8 1 , 
343-4- 

Hungary,  see  above  under  Economic  pro¬ 
duction  and  Defence  policy. 

India,  relations  with,  178—9  and  n  1. 

Indo-China,  military  aid  to  Viet  Minh, 
419,  425  n  4,  429  n  1 ;  relations  with, 
418. 

Indonesia,  relations  with,  400  n  3,  445. 

Israel,  deterioration  of  relations,  242. 

Italy,  proposed  non-aggression  Pact, 
1 1 6 — 1 7. 

Japan,  policy  and  relations,  177,  178 
n  1,  364-8;  Sino-Soviet  alliance  and, 
352-4  passim-,  U.N.  membership 
vetoed,  368. 

Korea,  see  Korea:  U.S.S.R. 

Moscow  Economic  Conference,  180—2, 

343-4- 

NATO,  attack  on,  189. 

Peace  campaign,  see  Peace  Move¬ 
ment. 

Persia,  economic  relations,  249  n  2 ;  pro¬ 
test  on  U.S.  military  aid,  249. 

Poland,  economic  exchanges,  158  and 
n  6-159;  see  also  above  under  Defence 
policy. 

Political  controversies  and  trials,  148-50. 

South-East  Asia,  development  plans, 
400. 

Sweden,  dispute  with,  185  n  4. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S. A.:  Afghanistan,  47  n  4;  aircraft 
incident,  186;  bacteriological  war¬ 
fare,  charges  of,  187-8,  190,  337,  339 
n  2 ;  balance  of  world  power  and,  5-6, 
142;  Chinese  Nationalists  in  Burma, 
445;  embargo  on  export  of  strategic 
materials,  47  and  n  1 ;  Germany,  ex¬ 
changes  on,  88—89  and  n  4;  109-12 
passim',  Japan,  attacks  on  policy  in, 
365-6,  368;  Kersten  Amendment, 
186;  Korea,  attacks  on  policy  to¬ 
wards,  328;  Persia,  protest  on  military 
aid,  249;  Russian  attempts  to  exploit 
U.S.  differences  with  western  Powers, 
174-8  passim,  180,  185-6,  405  n  3; 
Stalin’s  replies  to  U.S.  journalists, 

178  n  2;  U.S.  Ambassador  recalled, 

1 79  and  n  4. 

United  Israel  Appeal,  232-3  and  n  2. 

United  Kingdom,  see  Great  Britain. 


United  Nations: 

Abyssinia,  Tunisia,  joint  appeal  on, 
280-1  and  n  5. 

Afghanistan,  French  North  Africa, 
joint  demarches  on,  280  and  n  5-281, 
285,  289,  295-6;  technical  mission, 

47  «  4- 

Arab  States,  resolutions  on  relations 
with  Israel,  239—40. 

Arab  and  Asian  States,  French  North 
Africa,  demarches  on,  280— 1 , 285,  288-9, 
294,  295-6;  Korea,  support  Indian 
resolution  on,  331,  332. 

Atomic  energy,  proposals  for  control  of, 
188-90. 

Bulgaria,  U.S.  espionage,  protest  on, 
187. 

Burma,  see  above  under  Arab  and  Asian 
States. 

Charter,  Art.  2,  287;  Art.  34,  281 ;  Art. 
35,  277  n  5. 

China:  Communist  membership  of 
E.C.A.F.E.  rejected,  397  n  5;  Korea, 
General  Assembly  debates  on  prisoners 
of  war  in,  327-33  passim-,  Panmunjon 
negotiations  with  U.N.  High  Com¬ 
mand,  301-3,  307-10,  313—17,  320, 
324-7;  Tunisia,  votes  for  hearing  on, 
281,  285. 

Disarmament  Commission,  187—90 
passim. 

Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  Spanish  membership, 
54- 

Egypt,  see  above  under  Arab  States  and 
Arab  and  Asian  States. 

France:  disarmament  proposals,  189- 
90;  Morocco  dispute,  287-8,  294, 
295—6;  technical  aid  programme, 
396;  Tunisia  dispute,  277,  280-1,  285, 
287-9. 

General  Assembly:  Arab-Israeli  prob¬ 
lem,  239-40;  Arab  Refugees,  243; 
disarmament,  188-9;  French  North 
Africa,  285,  287-9,  294,  295-6; 

Korea,  327-33  passim,  334;  Kersten 
Amendment  to  Mutual  Security  Act, 
186;  technical  aid  programme,  395. 

Germany:  electoral  law,  61;  Investiga¬ 
tion  Commission,  60,  89  and  n  4. 

Great  Britain:  disarmament,  joint  pro¬ 
posals,  190;  French  North  Africa, 
voting  on,  281  n  9,  285,  294  n  4; 
Korea,  328,  329,  330-1,  332;  tech¬ 
nical  aid  programme,  395,  396. 

India:  Korea,  proposals  on  prisoners  of 
war,  329-33  passim-,  rejected  by 
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United  Nations:  ( contd .) 

India:  {contd.) 

China,  333-4,  and  by  North  Korea, 
334;  see  also  above  under  Arab  and 
Asian  States. 

Indonesia,  see  above  under  Arab  and  Asian 
States. 

International  trade,  proposals  for  Con¬ 
ference  on,  182. 

'Iraq:  French  North  Africa,  demarches 
on,  280  and  n  5-281,  285,  289,  293, 
294)  295-6. 

Israel,  Arab  States,  resolutions  on  rela¬ 
tions  with,  239—40;  protest  against 
Syria,  238  n  3. 

Japan:  application  for  membership 
vetoed,  367—8;  associate  membership 
of  E.C.A.F.E.,  397. 

Korea :  bacteriological  warfare,  Russian 
charges  of,  against  U.S.A.,  187-8, 
190;  General  Assembly  debates  and 
resolutions  on,  327-33  passim ;  North 
Korean  reply,  334;  Panmunjon  nego¬ 
tiations,  301-3,  307-10,  313-17,  320, 
324-7- 

Lebanon,  see  above  under  Arab  and  Asian 
States. 

Mexico,  proposals  on  Korea,  326,  328. 

Morocco,  dispute  with  France,  287-8, 
293>  294,  295-6. 

Pakistan,  French  North  Africa,  de¬ 
marches  on,  280  and  nn  4  and  5—281; 
285,  288  and  n  10-289;  295-6. 

Persia,  support  reaffirmed,  248-9;  tech¬ 
nical  aid,  248  n  7;  see  also  above  under 
Arab  and  Asian  States. 

Philippine  Republic,  see  above  under 
Arab  and  Asian  States. 

Poland,  protest  on  U.S.  espionage,  187; 
Peace  proposals,  327. 

Relief  and  Works  Agency,  243. 

Sa'udi  Arabia,  Israel,  attack  on,  239— 
40 ;  see  also  above  under  Arab  and  Asian 
States. 

Security  Council,  bacteriological  war¬ 
fare  in  Korea,  188;  Japanese  member¬ 
ship  vetoed,  368;  Tunisia,  277,  280-1. 

Spain,  admitted  to  UNESCO,  54. 

Syria:  French  North  Africa,  joint 
demarches  on,  280  and  n  5-281  and  n  5, 
285,  289,  294,  295-6;  Israel,  attack 
on,  239-40. 

Technical  Assistance  Programme, 
Afghanistan,  47  n  4;  Persia,  248  n  7; 
South-East  Asia,  395-6. 

Tunisia,  dispute  with  France,  276-8, 
280-1,  285,  287-9. 


United  Nations:  {contd.) 

U.S.S.R.:  bacteriological  warfare, 

charges  against  U.S. A.,  187-8,  190; 
disarmament  proposals,  1 89-90 ; 
French  North  Africa,  voting  on,  281, 
285,  294  n  4;  Germany,  opposes  In¬ 
vestigation  Commission,  60,  89; 

Japanese  membership  vetoed,  368; 
Kersten  Amendment  to  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  186;  Korea,  327,  328-9, 
33I_2,  334!  U.S.  aid  to  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  Burma,  445. 

U.S. A.:  disarmament  proposals,  1  Sg- 
go;  French  North  Africa,  281  and  n  g, 
285,  287-8,  294  n  4;  Japan,  supports 
membership,  367-8;  Korea,  General 
Assembly  debates,  327,  328,  331,  332; 
Technical  Aid  Programme,  395,  3g6. 

Veto,  188,  368. 

World  Peace  Congress  resolution,  1 83  n  10. 

Yemen,  see  above  under  Arab  and  Asian 
States. 

United  States  of  America: 

Afghanistan,  Russian  protest  on  oil  ex¬ 
perts  in,  47  n  4. 

ANZUS  Treaty,  see  ANZUS  Treaty. 

Argentina,  protest  on  trade  restrictions, 
!9- 

Armed  forces  in  Europe,  45  n  4,  79,  81, 
109;  tripartite  negotiations  with 
Germany  on,  64,  86-87,  104,  105. 

Australia,  Manus  Island  Base,  404  n  4; 
protest  on  trade  restrictions,  ig.  See 
also  ANZUS  Treaty. 

Bases  abroad,  Great  Britain,  29;  Japan, 
369  and  n  2;  Manus  Island,  404  n  4; 
Spain,  51-52. 

Battle  Act  (1951),  47  and  n  1,  182  and 
n  1 ,  444. 

Belgium,  offshore  procurement,  48  n  2; 
trade  restrictions,  19. 

British  Commonwealth,  27;  member  of 
Consultative  Committee,  396. 

Bulgaria,  alleged  espionage,  187. 

Burma,  aid,  47,  398  and  n  5,  399-400. 

Canada,  protest  on  trade  restrictions, 
18-19. 

China,  see  China:  U.S. A.,  and  Korea: 
Armistice  negotiations  and  Prisoners 
of  war. 

Clemency  and  Parole  Board  on  Japan¬ 
ese  war  criminals,  388. 

Colonialism,  attitude  to,  220—1,  267, 
276,  287  n  6. 

Communist  countries,  ban  on  export  of 
strategic  materials  to,  see  above  under 
Battle  Act. 
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United  States  of  America:  ( contd .) 

Defence  expenditure  under  NATO,  34. 

Defence  Production  Act  (1951),  18. 

Denmark,  offshore  procurement,  48  n  2 ; 
protest  on  trade  restrictions,  19. 

Eastern  Europe,  liberation  policy,  14, 
16-17. 

Egypt:  aid  suspended,  47  and  n  4;  ap¬ 
proves  revolution,  220  and  n  1 ;  atti¬ 
tude  to  Anglo-Egyptian  dispute,  206. 

European  Defence  Community,  29,  79, 
81,  93>  ?5>  102-3,  109. 

Foreign  aid,  see  below  under  Offshore 
procurement;  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gramme,  and  Technical  Aid. 

Foreign  policy,  Republicans  and,  14-17. 

Foreign  trade  policy  and  restrictions, 
18-22  passim. 

France,  see  France:  U.S.A. 

French  North  Africa,  see  under  France: 
U.S.A. 

Germany,  see  above  under  European  De¬ 
fence  Community  and  see  Germany: 
U.S.A. 

Great  Britain:  aid,  44  n  2,  48  n  2;  air 
bases  in  Britain,  29;  ANZUS  Treaty, 
405-6;  Churchill-Truman  discus¬ 
sions,  28—29,  32,  304—7  passim ,  Egypt, 
206,  220-1;  Korea,  29,  30,  31-32, 
304—7,  321—4;  Persia,  joint  proposals, 
257-8,  259—61,  263;  raw  materials, 
agreements  on,  30—31;  Sino-Japanese 
relations,  356—7;  trade  restrictions,  19; 
see  also  below  under  South-East  Asia. 

Hungary,  aircraft  incident  and  Kersten 
Amendment,  186. 

Indo-China,  aid,  37  n  1,  398  and  n  5, 
421—4 passim',  see  also  below  under  South 
Fast  Asia. 

Indonesia,  aid,  398  and  n  5,  444-5;  tin, 
442. 

Israel,  aid,  232-3,  241  n  4;  national 
service,  240  n  5. 

Italy,  protest  on  trade  restrictions,  19. 

Japan,  see  Japan:  U.S.A. 

Kersten  Amendment,  see  below  under 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

Korea,  see  Korea:  U.S.A. 

Malaya,  aid,  432  n  6;  opposition  to 
guarantee  of,  406;  rubber,  438;  tin, 439. 

Materials  Policy  Commission,  20—21. 

McCarran  Act,  240  n  5. 

Morocco,  dispute  with  France,  296—9. 

Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Control  Act, 
see  above  under  Battle  Act. 
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